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Art.  L — Lives  of  Lard  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham^  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  By  the 
late  John  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.     London,  1869. 

IT  would  be  with  a  view  to  contrast,  rather  than  to  similarity 
or  comparison,  that  a  judicious  biographer  would  couple 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham.     It  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  them  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
and  difficult  to  weigh  them  in  the  critical  balance  as  Johnson 
weighed  Dryden  and  Pope,  showing  how  the  one  possessed  more 
of  this  quality  and  the  other  more  of  that ;  for  perhaps  no  two 
men,  rivals  and  contemporaries,  trained  and  starting  for  the  samc^ 
frizes,  ever  arrived  at   the   highest   professional  and   political 
&tinction  by  such  utterly  dissimilar  means  or   by  such  dia- 
metrically opposed  descriptions   of  ability.     It   is   this  which 
makes    them,   conjointly  taken,   so    invaluable   a   study  to  the 
moralist,  removes  them   from   the    ordinary  domain  of    law  or 
politics,  and  justifies  us  in  requiring  that  their  lives   shall  be 
written  in  a   calm  and   philosophic   spirit.      It  was  this,  ajrain, 
connected  with  our  prior  knowledge  and  hif^h  estimate  of  Lord 
Campbell's  powers,  that  caused  us  to  open  his  posthumous  volum(; 
with  a  depth  of  interest,  an  eagerness  of  expectation,  in  which 
fear  was  not  quite  subdued  by  hope. 

Had  he  the  precise  class  and  disposition  of  mind  demanded 
br  the  undertaking  ?  Would  he  set  about  it  with  the  due  sense 
of  its  responsibilities?  Would  the  advantages  he  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  long  and  close  observation  of  his  subject  be  mon» 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  personal  bias  resulting  from  fami- 
harity?  It  is  difficult  to  come  constantly  in  contact  with  two 
very  superior  men  for  half  a  century  without  contracting  decided 
preferences  or  dislikes  ;  and  Lord  Campbell  was  singularly  placed 
in  reference  to  both  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  l^rougham. 
Their  estimate  of  him  —  especially  Lord  Lyndhurst's  —  was 
not  precisely  what  he  wished,  and  he  knew  it.  Lord  Camp- 
bell was  a  man  of  marked  and  varied  talent,  shrewd,  hard- 
lieaded,  laborious,  energetic,  bold,  ready  of  speech,  ready  with 
the  pen,  with  such  breadth  of  view  as  could  be  acquired  bv 
VoL  I2G.—N0.  251.  B  belonging 


2  Lord  Campbell '5  Lives  of 

belongings  all  his  life  to  the  cultivated  party  of  progpress — whid 
the  Scotch  Liberals  could  fairly  boast  themselves  in  his  yontli 
He  had  pre-eminently  the  getting-on  talent.     He  manag'ed  U 
secure  two  peerages  whilst  exulting  in  the  title  of  '  plain  John ; 
he  contrived  to  be  made  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  placed 
a  man  (Lord  Denman)  younger  than  himself,  who  retired  on  the 
ground  of  age ;  and  after  being  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  Qu* 
eel  lor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  capped  the  ascending  lioe 
of  honourable  and  lucrative  appointments  with  the  woolsack.    It 
is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  he  fairly  earned  each  step  of  hii 
elevation,  and  that  he  amply  verified  the  aphorism  attribatied 
to  George  III.,  that  any  man  in  England  is  fit  for  any  place 
that  he  can  get.     On  the  attainment  of  the  last  step  he  wtf 
good-humouredly  hailed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  words  of  Banquo — 

'  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
As  the  weird  women  promised : ' 

whilst  no  one  thought  of  completing  the  quotation— 

*  And  I  fear 
'  Thou  pla/dst  most  foully  for  it.' 

He  was  a  good-natured,  kind-hearted  and  strictly  honourable 
man,  who  made  no  enemies  that  he  could  help.  But  he  had 
little  of  what  is  commonly  called  genius,  little  fancy,  and  only  b 
moderate  sense  of  humour.  His  style  of  oratory  was  diy  and 
pmctical.  His  mode  of  doing  business  was  effective  but  promic — 
par  negotiis  nequc  supra.  His  hospitality  was  liberal,  when  he  had 
made  money  and  gained  a  position  ;  but  there  was  no  period  of  hit 
life  when  he  indulged  in  dissipation  or  frequented  the  gay  world, 
and  he  had  none  of  the  grata  protervitas  of  Lyndhurst,  none  ol 
the  careless,  reckless,  attractive  abandon  of  Brougham.  From  fint 
to  last  he  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  either  of  them. 
He  moved  along  a  plodding  path;  they,  each  of  them,  in  1 
luminous  orbit  of  his  own.  They  openly  laugheil  at  his  attempti 
to  establish  a  reputation  for  oratory  by  the  publication  of  nil 
Speeches  and  a  name  in  literature  by  his  ^  Lives,'  doing  hiin 
certainly  far  less  than  justice  in  this  respect.  Whatever  the 
critical  objections  to  them,  they  have  taken  permanent  rani 
amongst  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  of  biographies 
and  this  concluding  volume  (despite  of  the  spirit  and  bias)  if 
fully  equal  in  attractiveness  to  its  predecessors.  Indeed,  it  if 
richer  than  the  rest  in  the  personal  impressions  and  reminiscences 
which  give  so  fine  and  rare  a  flavour  to  the  writings  of  men  whc 
have  lived,  as  %vell  as  written,  history. 

During  the  latter  years  of  their  joint  lives^  Lyndhurst  and 
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Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Braiigliam.  S 

Bnmgliam  became  excellent  friends,  and  were  fond  of  talking 

oyer  past  times  together ;  when  it  was  curious  to  see  the  vivacious 

and  somewhat  apocryphal  reminiscences  of  the  one  tamed  down 

ind  corrected  bj  the  clear  memory  and  accurate  understanding 

of  the  other.     Lord  Campbell  was  not  admitted  to  these  commu- 

vngs,  and,  as  regards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  bitterness  of  political 

intagonism  was  never  softened  down  by  intimacy.  The  operation 

.    oCthis  life-long  state  of  social  relations  between  the  operator  and 

&e  subject  to  be  dissected  may  be  guessed.    It  left '  a  long  arrear 

ol  hate  to  settle  with  Alonzo ; '  and  the  memoir  which  begins 

with  a  hope  that '  a  hankering  kindness  '  may  not  prevent  ^  suf- 

L    ficient  impartiality/  turns  out  to  be  the  most  studied  depreciation 

of  a  career  and  character  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 

Perhaps  we  should  call  it  persevering  and  systematic  rather  than 

itudied,  for  not  the  slightest  care  has  been   bestowed   in  the 

Tmfication  of  the  facts.     The  popular  version,  especially  when 

onfaTourable  to   Lord  Lyndhurst,  has  been  almost  uniformly 

iccepted  without   inquiry  or  cavil ;   and,   on   more   than   one 

occasion,  disproved  statements  have  been  quietly  reproduced. 

We  say  it  with  deep  regret,  but  truth  and  justice  compel  us  to 

»y  it:  the  levity  and  the  flippancy  of  tone   are   throughout 

oiensive  to  feeling  and  taste. 

The  opening  paragraphs  convey  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of 

I     what  we  are  to  expect,   for  a  consciously  fair  judge  does   not 

begin  with  a  profession  of  impartiality,  and  wc  always  distrust 

a  witness  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  utter  loud  assertions  of  his 

veracity : — 

'Many  of  my  contemporaries  have  sunk  into  the  tomb,  but  Lord 
Lyndlinret,  considerably  my  senior,  survives,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
^  intellectual  powers.  He  is  a  noble  subject  for  biography,  from  his 
brilliant  talents — from  the  striking  vicissitudes  of  his  career — from 
fc  antagonistic  qualities  which  he  displayed — and  from  the  quick 
alternation  of  warm  praise  and  severe  censure  which  must,  in  fairness, 
be  pronounced  upon  his  actions.  Having  known  him  familiarly  above 
balf  a  century  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  I  ought  to  bo  able  to 
do  him  justice ;  and  notwithstanding  a  hankering  kindness  for  him 
with  all  his  faults,  I  think  I  can  command  sufficient  imjiartiality  to 
•ave  me  in  this  Memoir  from  confounding  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
^K>ng.  All  rivalry  between  us  has  long  ceased,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 
iierer  be  induced  to  disparage  or  to  blame  him  from  resentment  or 
enty. 

*  Half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  he  has  prayed  that  in  writing  his  Life 
I  would  be  merciful  to  him ;  and  I  have  promised  that,  if  he  would 
■^Ij  me  with  materials,  I  would  do  my  best  for  him  as  far  as  my 
conscience  would  allow.  He  has  replied,  "  Materials  you  shall  have 
•we  from  me ;  I  have  already  burnt  every  letter  and  paper  which 

B  2  could 
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oonld  be  nsefdl  to  my  biographer,  therefore  ho  is  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  own  inclinatioii.' 

There  is  a  note  to  the  last  sentence  : — 

*  Lord  Lyndhnrst  has  since  asked  me,  "  How  are  you  getting^  on 
with  my  Life?"  and  has  offered  to  correct  the  proof  sheets,  adding, 
"  I  can  surely  judge  better  than  any  one  of  the  accuracy  of  your  state- 
ments." This  reminds  me  of  a  married  lady,  against  whom  a  scan- 
dalous  story  had  got  abroad,  and  who  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  "  Ton 
have  my  authority  positively  to  contradict  it ;  and  surely  I  ought  to 
know  whether  it  be  true  or  fedse." ' 

This  note  will  be  read  with  surprise  by  Lord  Lynd  hurst's 
surviving  relatives  and  friends,  who  will  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  believe  that  he  offered,  except  perhaps  in  jest,  to 
correct  the  proof  sheets  of  a  work  for  which  he  had  positively 
refused  to  supply  materials  in  any  shape.  The  noble  and  learned 
biographer  continues : — 

'  When  I  have  proceeded  a  little  way,  Law  Beports,  Parliamentazj 
Debates,  and  my  own  testimony,  will  furnish  me  with  abundant  mate- 
rials for  my  narrative.  But  in  starting,  I  have  only  uncertain  rumours 
as  to  the  origin  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his  iufSeuicy.  I  thought  thai 
Debrett's,  Lodge's,  or  Burke's  ''  Peerage,"  would  at  least  have  given  me 
a  pedigree,  which  I  might  have  adopted ;  but  instead  of  telling  us  how 
the  first  Copley,  under  the  name  of  De  Coiqiie,  came  in  with  the  Oon- 
queror,  and  tracing  the  Chancellor  up  to  him,  they  do  not  even 
mention  the  Chancellor's  father,  for  they  all  begin  with  his  own  birth 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1772,  as  if  he  had  then  sprung  from  the  earUi, 
without  even  telling  us  what  region  of  the  world  witnessed  this  won- 
derful vegetation.' 

Wonderful  vegetation  I  Could  the  force  of  bad  taste  go 
further,  even  assuming  that  there  was  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  sneer  ?    We  turned  to  Burke's  *  Peerage '  and  found : — 

'  Xtneo^e,  Bichard  Copley,  of  the  Co.  Limerick,  who  emigrated  to 
America,  and  became  of  Boston  in  the  United  States,  m.  Sarah, 
younger  daughter  of  John  Singleton,  Esq.,  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  John  Singleton,  Esq.,  of  Quinville  Abbey,  Co.  Clare,  and  had 
a  son, 

'John  Singleton  Copley,  who  settled  in  England,  and  obtaining 
eminence  as  a  painter,  was  elected  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 
He  m.  Miss  Clarke,  and  by  her,  who  died  1836,  left  at  his  decease  in 
1816,  a  son,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  three 
daughters.' 

This  extract  exposes  the  gross  inaccuracy  of  the  passage  we 
are  about  to  quote,  as  well  as  that  of  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted : — 

'  The  account  of  himself  which  he  sent  to  these  genealogists  seems 

to 
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to  disclose  a  weakness, — ^that  he  was  very  unreasonably  ashamed  of 

his  funilj.    Although  not  descended  from  De  Veres,  Bohuns,  or 

Bigods,  he  might  have  been  proud  to  be  the  son  of  an  eminent  artist, 

whose  pencil  had  worthily  commemorated  some  of  the  most  striking 

events  in  English  history :  Charles  I.  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  five 

H^nbers  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar;  the 

Tictory  of  Wolfe,  and  the  Death  of  Chatham.     Lord  Lyndhurst,  when 

in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  was  much  hurt  by  a  speech  delivered  at  a 

poblic  dinner  by  the  Honourable  James  Stuart  Wortley,  now  Eecorder 

of  London,  himself  of  royal  descent.     In  demonstrating  the  superior 

good  qualities  of  the  Tories  over  the  rival  party,  he  dwelt  particularly 

QQ  the  alleged  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of  the  Whigs,  by  which,  when 

Hiey  were  in  power,  Burke  and  Sheridan  had  been  banished  from  the 

Cibinet ;  ^  whereas,"  said  he,  ^  we  glory  in  having  as  our  leader  in 

the  one  House  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  and  in  the  other  the  son  of 

ft  painter."     Offence  might  have  been  justly  taken  at  the  expression 

bj  which  the  art  of  the  Chancellor's  father  was  thus  referred  to — 

mtiTnating  to  a  person  before  unacquainted  with  the  truth,  that  the 

Chancellor's  sire  was  an  operative,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  better  than  a 

Bgn-painter.' 

If  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  really  complimented  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  wishing  to  please  and  elevate  them,  in  this  fashion,  he 
must  have  been  emulating  the  city  magnate  who  complimented 
Lord  Tenterden  to  his  face  on  having  sprung  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people.*  But  a  painter  of  Copley's  eminence  was  in  no  more 
(ianger  of  being  mistaken  for  an  operative  or  sign-painter  than 
West  or  Lawrence,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  his  distinguished 
son  was  not  hurt  or  offended  by  the  term.  We  have  seen  that 
*  the  account  of  himself  which  he  sent  to  those  genealogists '  lays 
stress  on  his  father's  eminence  as  a  painter,  whose  masterpieces 
formed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  house  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  which  (as  Lord  Campbell  states)  was  the  resort 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  land,  before  whom  he  thus 
i^ept  constantly  suspended  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  his 
origin.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  March,  1849,  in  reference 
to  matters  of  art,  he  said  : — '  They  recall  to  my  recollection  many 
circumstances  of  my  early  life,  when  I  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Barry,  and  other  professors,  when  I  was  very 
much  associated  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
when  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  its  members.' 
»Ve  have  heard  him  relate  that,  at  one  of  Reynolds'  lectures 
when  he  was  present,  an  alarm  was  spread  that  the  floor  was 
about  to  give  way,  and  that  Burke,  who  was  one  of  the  audience, 

•  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  *  Life  of  Lord  Tenterden,'  attributed  this  speech  to  Sir 
Peter  Laurie,  who  indignantly  repudiated  it. 

earnestly 
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earnestly  exhorted  them  io  keep  calm  for  fear  of  acceleratmg  the 
catastrophe  by  a  rush. 

It  is  finely  remarked  by  the  author  of  ^  Pelham  *  that  no  dis- 
advantage of  birth  need  prevent  a  man  from  being  perfectly  a 
gentleman  if  he  himself  is  not  consciously  affected  by  it.  The 
genuine  stamp  of  high  breeding  is  the  indifference  of  self-respect : 
neither  to  evade  nor  intrude  the  topic  :  in  fact,  not  to  think  of  it 
at  all  unless  it  naturally  suggests  itself.  This  is  exactly  what 
Lord  L3n3dhur8t  did ;  and  we  are  perfectly  confident  that, 
whenever  he  did  refer  to  his  father's  profession,  it  was  with 
pride. 

Although  Lord  Campbell  has  given  a  tolerably  faithful  sketch 
of  the  career  of  the  elder  Copley,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
merits,  his  Lordship  has  forgotten  to  mention  the  best  of 
his  pictures,  ^The  Death  of  Major  Pearson,'  which  hung  in 
Lord  Lyndhurst*s  drawing-room  till  his  death,  when  it  was  sold 
for  a  very  large  sum.  It  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Collection. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774  he  (the  father)  set  sail  from  Boston 
for  England,  dreading  that,  if  he  deferred  the  voyage  longer,  it  might 
be  effectually  prevented  by  hostilities  between  the  mother-country  and 
her  colonics.  But  he  by  no  moans  then  resolved  on  seeking  a  new 
domicile,  for  he  loft  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  with  all  his 
unsold  pictures  and  his  household  gods,  behind  him;  in  the  hope  that, 
having  had  a  glimpse  of  Europe,  in  all  probability  ho  should  rejoin 
them, 'and  find  all  disputes  amicably  adjusted.' 

Professing  his  inability  to  specify  the  exact  time  when  they 
followed  to  England,  Lord  Campbell  says : — 

'  Some  have  said  that  the  youth  continued  to  reside  at  Boston,  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  recognising  the  independence  of  America,  so  long 
as  indelibly  to  fix  upon  himself  the  stamp  of  American  citizenship. 
When  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  indiscreetly  denounced  the  Lrish  as 
'<  (diervi  in  blood,  language,  and  religion,^  Daniel  O'Connell  retorted 
that  the  Chancellor  himself  was  an  sJien,  and  liable  to  be  reclaimed  as 
a  refugee  Yankee.  But  there  is  clearly  no  foundation  for  this  surmise ; 
his  father  must  be  considered  domiciled  in  England  when  the  treaty 
of  independence  was  concluded  ;  the  Chancellor  himself  was  certainly 
transferred  to  this  country  while  in  staiu  jmpittari ;  and  he  never 
again  set  foot  on  American  soil  except  as  a  tourist. 

'  I  have  heard  him  express  himself  in  terms  of  affection  for  his 
native  land,  and  speak  proudly  of  distinguished  Americans  as  his 
countrymen.  In  early  life,  when  there  seemed  so  little  prospect  of 
his  burning  ambition  ever  being  gratified,  he  must  have  regretted  that 
he  had  lost  the  chance  of  becoming  President  of  the  United  States.' 

His  connection  with  America  as  the  land  of  his  birth  caused 
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kim    to  take  a   more  tlian   ordinary  interest  in  distinguished 

Americans,  to  cherish  their  fame  and  court  their  society.     But 

he  was  wont  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  of  his  having  been  bom 

frior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  consequently  a  British 

nbject ;  and  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  foundation  for  O'Con- 

wll's  retort  (if  he  ever  uttered  it),  still  less  for  the  suggested  regret 

diat  the  chance  of  becoming  President  of  the  United  States  had 

been  lost. 

In  1786,  being  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  future  Chan- 
cellor is  discovered  at  a  school  at  Clapham,  and  somewhat 
precociously  figuring  as  a  lover  and  a  poet  On  the  authority 
of  a  work  entitled  *  Literary  Lawyers,'  he  is  charged  with 
addressing  to  a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  met  at  a  dancing 
lehool,  a  copy  of  verses  which  Lord  Campbell  correctly  describes 
as  closely  imitated  from  a  well-known  translation  of  Horace, 
ind  uncharitably  surmises  *  to  have  been  copied  for  the  occasion 
from  a  scrap-book  ;  for  the  professed  lover  has  never  since  been 
known  to  versify/  The  ensuing  eight  years  are  compressed 
into  less  than  a  page  with  a  neatness  and  succinctness  on  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  : 

*  From  Clapham  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  ChiBwick  Here 
lie  was  taught  first  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Crawford,  afterwards  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Home,  father  of  the  present  Sir  William  Homo,  once  my  colleague 
18  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  now  a  Master  in  Chancery.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic  acconnt  of  young  Copley's  pro- 
ficiency or  demeanour  at  this  Bchool ;  but  at  this  time  Lo  must  liave 
liid  the  foundation  of  his  classical  kuowlcdgo,  which  is  reckoned 
▼er?  considerable. 

'  Ho  next  entered  on  a  field  in  which  ho  acquitted  himself  most 
ercditably.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  entry  of  his  admission  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge : — 

*  '•  1790,  July  8. — Admissus  est  Pensionarius  Johannes  Singleton 
Copley,  filius  Johannis  Singleton  Copley  do  Boston  in  America,  a 
schola  apud  Chiswick  in  Middlesexia  sub  pra3sidio  Doctoris  Home. 
Annos  nat.  18." 

*  From  his  wonderful  quickness  of  comprehension  and  strength  of 
njemory  he  was  able  to  make  a  given  portion  of  time  devoted  to  study 
■wre  available  than  any  man  in  the  University,  and  he  would  occa- 
Bonally  affect  to  be  an  idler  and  a  man  of  pleasure :  but  his  solid 
•cqnirements  must  have  been  the  result  of  steady  api)lication. 

*  When  he  was  to  take  his  Bachelor's  degree,  in  a  good  year,  lio 
CMne  out  second  wrangler,  and  lie  proved  his  proficiency  not  only  in 
Jnithematics,  but  in  classics  and  general  learning,  by  obtaining  a 
Trinity  fellowship  the  first  time  ho  sat  for  this  highly  creditable 

In  reference  to  the  University  period,  when  the  revolutionary 

niani?^ 
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Bp  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Tidd,  and  attended  a  debating  club 
i^'ch  was  held  at  his  chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  ^'^en  I 
6Diered  here  as  a  pnpil,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  this  club,  I 
kd  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Mr.  Copley,  to  whom  I  looked 
^  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  admiration.  He  was  a 
eipital  speaker,  hut  rather  too  animated  for  dry  juridical  discussion.  I 
remember  once  he  was  so  loud  and  long  upon  a  question  arising  out  of 
tibe  law  of  libel  that  the  porters  and  laundresses  gathered  round  the 
window,  in  great  numbers,  listening  to  his  animated  periods.  At  last 
a  cry  of  fire  being  raised  from  the  crowd,  the  Temple  fire-engine  was 
actually  brought  out,  and  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
ftoning  oration  by  raising  a  general  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
inoencUary.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  although  of  much  older 
rtanding  and  much  courted  firom  his  university  reputation,  he  would 
ask  me  to  call  upon  him.  In  those  days  I  never  met  him  in  private 
iodety,  hut  I  did  meet  him  not  unfreguently  at  public  dinners  of  a  political 
eon^^exion.  In  after  life  he  asserted  that  he  had  never  been  a  Whig 
—which  I  can  testify  to  be  true.  He  was  a  YQng  and  something  more^ 
or  in  one  word  a  Jacobin,  He  would  refuse  to  be  present  at  a  dinner 
si?en  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Fox  for  Westminster,  but  he  delighted  to 
diQe  with  the  "  Corresponding  Society,"  or  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke.' 

If  this  story  of  the  cry  of  fire  and  the  fire-engine  had  been  told, 
a  an  avowed  humourist  would  have  told  it,  by  way  of  ludicrous 
exaggeration,  and  of  a  speaker  like  the  gentleman  who  sate  for 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  to  Mr.  Dickens,  it  might  have  passed ;  but  it  is 
ntterlj  inadmissible  in  a  grave  book  as  a  grave  illustration  of  cha- 
racter.   Copley,  of  all  men,  too  animated  for  dry  juridical  discus- 
sion! Copley,  collecting  a  crowd  by  loudness  and  length,  and  a 
crowd  of  porters  and  laundresses  ;  of  whom,  indeed,  it  must  have 
been  almost  exclusively  made  up  in  the  Temple  when  the  gates 
were  closed.    The  club  was  limited  to  Mr.  Tidd's  pupils  :  it  met  in 
the  evening,  and  the  ordinary  attendance  might  have  been  ten  or 
twelve  at  most.     In  what  capacity,  or  with  what  view,  did  Lord 
Campbell,  who  in  those  days  never  met  Copley  in  private,  attend 
the  public  dinners  of  a  political  complexion,  meaning,  we  sup- 
pose, those  of  the  Corresponding:  Society,  or  those  to  celebrate  the 
acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke?    Was  it  as  a  sympathiser, 
or  from  mere  curiosity,  or  simply  as  a  reporter,  that  he  attended 
them  ?    We  ourselves — calidd  juventd  Coiisule  Planco — being  then 
staunch  Tories,  remember  going  to  a  dinner  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  to  hear  Cobbett,  and  to  a  radical  debating  club 
tahear  Gale  Jones ;  but  it  never  crossed  our  minds  that  we  were 
diereby  layino:  the  foundation  for  a  charge  of  tergiversation  or 
upottasy.     It  is  not  pretended  that  Copley  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  figured  amongst  the  vice-presidents  or  distinguished 

guests ; 
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guests;  yet  his  name  as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  and  the  son  of  the 
eminent  painter  would  have  been  well  worth  having : — 

^  As  a  Special  Pleader  under  the  bar '  (continues  the  biographer), 
'his  eloquence  being  of  no  service,  and  a  constant  attendance  at 
chambers  being  expected,  which  was  very  distasteful  to  him,  he  had 
not  the  success  which  he  expected ;  and  he  determined  on  being  called 
to  the  bar.  But  before  commencing  his  forensic  career  he  embarked 
for  America,  having  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  his  native  country,  and 
to  renew  an  intimacy  with  some  relations  whom  he  had  left  liiere. 
With  a  view  to  this  ramUe  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  at  Cambridge 
the  appointment  of  Travelling  Bachelor,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
statutes  he  remitted  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  an  ample  account  of 
Transatlantic  cities  and  manners.  This  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
see,  and  I  am  a£raid  it  is  lost  for  ever.  His  narrative  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  if  it  detailed  his  personal  adventures ;  for  he 
paid  a  visit  of  some  days  to  the  illustrious  Washington,  and  he  tra- 
velled some  weeks  in  company  with  Louis  Philippe— -afterwards  King 
of  the  French — then  a  refugee  in  the  United  States.' 

Another  of  his  travelling  companions  was  Volney,  the  author 
of  *  Les  Ruines,'  a  sceptic  of  the  most  advanced  school,  who 
maintained  that  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity  was  a  myth. 
If  Lord  Campbell  had  known  this,  another  damaging  insinuation 
might  have  been  based  upon  such  companionship.  It  is  fortu- 
nate, too,  that  Lord  Campbell  did  not '  fall  in  with  the  '  ample 
account  of  Transatlantic  cities  and  manners,'  which  was,  in  fact, 
a  cursory  and  concise  account,  just  su£Bcient  to  satisfy  the  college 
rule  and  said  to  be  composed  by  a  friend ;  for  it  took  a  more  cosmo- 
politan and  liberal  view  of  American  institutions  than  was  then 
common  in  England,  and,  on  nice  analysis,  something  foreshadow- 
ing republican  tendencies  might  have  been  traced  in  it. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  Copley's  professional  career  are  hurried 
over  that  the  biographer  may  arrive  at  the  right  moment  for  his 
swashing  blow : — 

'  His  professional  progress  was  extremely  slow.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  there  were  four,  and  only  lour,  ways  in  which  a  young  man  could 
get  on  at  the  bar :  1.  By  huggery  (paying  court  to  attorneys).  2.  By 
writing  a  law  book.     3.  By  quarter  sessions,     4.  By  a  miracle.    .   .   . 

'  The  miracle  consists  in  tiie  conjunction  of  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  great  speech  in  some  very  popular  cause,  with  fuU  dbiliiy  to  improve 
the  advantage.  Such  an  opportunity,  at  last  (as  wo  shall  see),  did 
arrive  to  Copley,  and  his  fortune  was  made,  although  with  the  utter 
sacrifice  of  his  character  for  political  consistency.' 

There  is  or  was  a  fifth  way  of  getting  on  at  the  bar,  partaking 
in  equal  proportions  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  namely,  by  publishing 
Reports  with  the  names  of  the  attorneys  employed  in  the  cases. 
Tbu  method  was  first  employed  in  ^  Campbell's  Nisi  Prius  Re- 

portsi* 
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portgy'and  was  found  admirably  adapted  for  bringing  grist  to  the 
ffiiJL  No.  4,  the  miracle^  is  open  to  discussion,  or,  like  most  modem 
ffliraclesi  may  be  resolved  into  a  natural  concurrence  of  ordinary 
eyeots.     The  gpreat  speech  is  the  match  laid  to  the  carefully  pre- 
pned  train.     It  is  the  cope-stone,  not  the  stepping-stone.     There 
tre  no  heaven-born  nisi  prius  leaders,  and  no  amount  of  genius 
or  capacity  would  enable  an  advocate  to  conduct  causes  with 
confidence  and  success  in  an  English  court  of  justice  without 
tke  fiimiliar  knowledge  which  only  practice  can  confer.     Lord 
Campbell  admits  as  much  when  he  speaks  of  the  conjunction  of 
oppOTtunity  *  with  full  ability  to  improve  the  advantage.'     And 
low  was  that  ability  acquired  by  Copley?     By  thirteen  years' 
experience ;  for  thirteen  years  intervened  between  his  call  to  the 
bar  and  the  grand  opportunity,  which  was  preceded  by  many 
well-employed   minor  opportunities,   although   it  suited    Lord 
Campbell's  purpose   to  say  nothing   of  them.      For   example, 
there  was  a  case  of  Thorpe  v.  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  in 
which  Copley  attracted  much  notice,  and  there  was  a  patent  case 
(Heathcote's  lace-patent)  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself.     The  truth  is,  he  was  never  a  brilliant  or  showy  advo- 
cate ;  his  strength  lay  in  his  clear,  strong,  subtle  intellect ;  his 
highest  forensic  qualities  were  of  the  judicial   order;  and  his 
want  of  early  popularity  amongst  the  dispensers  of  briefs  was  in 
great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  friend  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
we  believe),  who  remarked  that  he  had  no  rubbish  in  his  head. 
Lord  Campbell  cannot  narrate  the  simplest  incident  without  a 
sneer: — 

*  Meanwhile,  finding  that,  after  having  been  nine  years  at  the  bar, 
bii  progress  was  very  slow  in  a  stulf  gown,  and  that  ho  was  not  likoly 
so(JU  to  gain  such  a  position  as  entitled  him  to  ask  to  be  made  a  King's 
Counsel,  he  resolved  to  take  the  dignity  of  Serjeant-at-Law,  supposed 
to  be  open  suo  periculo  to  any  barrister  of  fair  reputation  and  seven 
years'  standing.  Accordingly  ho  was  coifed,  and  gave  gold  rings, 
choosing  for  his  motto  "  Studiis  vigilare  sevcris,"  which  some  sup- 
posed was  meant  as  an  intimation  that  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  and 
that  he  was  now  to  become  a  plodder.' 

This  sowing  his  wild  oats — we  wish  Lord  Campbell  had 
specified  their  genus  or  variety — did  not  extend  to  the  political 
opinions  of  his  youth.  'He  remained,  however,  for  a  consider- 
ible  time  unchanged,  particularly  in  his  devoted  attachment  to 
republican  doctrines.  Strange  to  say,  his  hero  was  Napoleon 
the  Great,  who  had  established  pure  despotism  in  France,  and 
wished  to  extinguish  liberty  in  every  other  country.'  Strange, 
indeed,  and  equally  unaccountable,  is  tlie  state  of  mind  in  which 

ho 
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he  was  similarly  delighted  at  the  triumphant  return  and  crushing 
defeat  of  his  hero. 

*  It  is  said  that  Copley,  hearing  this  news  while  walking  in  the 
street,  enthusiastically  tossed  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Europe  is  free  ! "  Nevertheless  I  doubt  not  that  he  rejoiced  sin- 
cerely in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  he  has  always  been  solicitous  for 
the  interests  and  the  glory  of  hiis  country. 

*  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  mixed  Httle  in  general  society.  The 
Tory  leaders  he  utterly  eschewed.  He  did  nu^e  acquaintance  with 
some  eminent  Whigs,  but  thought  poorly  of  them,  as  fiieir  notions  of 
reform  were  so  limited.  Although  he  would  not  mix  with  the  Badicals 
of  the  day,  who  were  men  of  low  education  and  vulgar  manners,  he 
thought  they  might  be  made  useful,  and  by  rumour  ho  was  so  far 
known  to  them  that  thoy  looked  forward  to  his  patronage  should  they 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Crown  for  sedition  or  treason. 

*  At  last  arrived  the  crisis  of  Copley's  fate,  when  a  new  and  brilliant 
career  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  entered  upon,  throwing  aside  the 
"  Burden  of  his  Principles  "  as  joyfully  as  Christian,  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  got  rid  of  the  "  Burden  of  his  Sins." ' 

The  crisis  was  the  trial  of  Dr.  Watson  for  high  treason  in  June, 
1817.  The  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  was  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  described  as  *  a  high-minded,  but  furious  ultra-Tory, 
then  breathing  vengeance  against  the  Government  because  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  post  of  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ' — an  odd  illustration  of  high-mindedness.  *  The  other  was 
Mr.  Serjeant  Copley,  generally  understood  to  entertain  pretty 
much  the  opinions  professed  by  the  prisoner,  though  with  pru- 
dence sufficient  not  to  act  upon  them  till  there  should  be  a  fiedr 
prospect  of  their  success.' 

When  Home  Tooke  insisted  on  conducting  his  own  case, 
and  was  warned  against  the  course  he  was  pursuing  by  the  legal 
adviser  at  his  side,  the  following  brief  colloquy  ensued:-— 
Counsel :  *  If  you  do,  you'll  be  hanged.'  Home  Tooke :  *  Then 
ni  be  hanged  if  I  do.'  When  a  man's  neck  is  at  stake  he  is 
commonly  amenable  to  reason,  and  we  much  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Watson  was  guided  in  his  selection  of  counsel  by  any  other 
consideration  than  how  he  could  best  secure  an  acquittal. .  Cop- 
ley's reputation  at  the  Bar  pointed  him  out  as  just  the  man  to 
supply  the  defects  of  his  leader;  to  bring  reason,  logic,  and 
sagacity  in  aid  of  wild,  irregular  powers  of  oratory  habitually 
indulged  without  restraint.  What  might  have  been  anticipated 
fell  out : 

*  The  learned  counsel  (Wetherall)  had  been  too  abrupt  in  his  decla- 
mation, and  hod  not  carried  along  with  him  the  sympathies  of  the 

j"ry, 
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igoaeA  to  nbim  u  impiopitioiis  ■luwer  to 

olloirad,  wu  moidt  mon  olm,  pennudva, 
8  ^eMih  with  gnat  delist;  wii  I  ocavridar 
ooit  aflbotno  sm  aeltrand  m  %  oonrt  of 
ns  it,  I  Jband.imioh  difimteriu  telooii&it 
Dont^  to  ihe  ratdar  >d  ides  of  iti  merit, 
of  iMsomsg  <ni  the  cfridanee  am  a^iwble 


utde  •  GAercr  mpl;,  uuL  Lord  SDoabannif^  - 
k  oomioiuai;  but  the  jmr,  after  a  iliort 

bad  remained  in  oonrt  ia  ft  state  <rf  gnat 
of  the  trial,  deekred  to  the  wiUgr  Jf&U, 
jw  following  day,  that  "if  SeQeaatOo^eer 
I  ircNWOVtion  woidd  hsro  niooeedad;"  and 
nuj^  nercr  he  ^^>ut  libe  Crown  aoaia. 
or  lai-to^  with  Oheahire  cheese,  aid  be 


I  adnDtaring  lawyon  to  kate  tJuiz  parfy, 
r  powan  might  hare  giren  &e  Mune  reoipe 

pree  a  mattei^-fiKit  man,  took  theadTieein 
coDBiilted  Lord  LiTerpool,  the  Premier, 
tpening  a  negotiation  to  secnie  Copley  to 
Bte  Govemmeiit.' 

The  objection  to  the  joke  is  that  it  was  an  old  one,  and 
thoroughlj  osed  up.  It  had  been  recently  applied  to  Best  (Lord 
Wynford),  who  was  then  Chief  Justice  of  Cheater  without  any 
immediate  intention  of  resigning ;  and  in  the  ensuing  overture, 
as  Lord  Campbell  himself  states, '  nothing  was  said  about  Ches- 
ter, or  any  other  appointment;  but  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
C<nnmons  was  prop(»ed,  without  any  condition  or  promise  as  to 
s  or  reward.' 


'Out  of  decency,  he  asked  a  little  time  to  deliberato.  Although 
Toy  &ee  spoken  npon  almost  all  eubjecte,  this  is  a  passs^  of  his  life 
Wfamh  he  always  shuns,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture  whether  he 
had  any  and  what  internal  struggles  before  he  yielded. 

*  TVben  the  negotiation  had  been  completed  he  had  a  formal  interview 

-  viQi  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Prime  Uinister,  and  without  a  shilling  being 

"'|rt  into  his  hand  or  anything  being  said  about  his  lot,  he  was  enlisted 

'.'ffA  attested  a  soldier  in  the  Tory  army, 

:  'Boob  after,  the  "London  Gazette"  annonnoed  that  "John  Single- 

tM^ciy,  £<a4-,  seijeant-at-Iaw,  was  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament 

''Tmnrntth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight."    This  was  a  boroi^  then  under 
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the  influenoo  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  disfirancliised  by  the 
Eeform  Act.  Not  having  been  before  in  Parliament,  he  escaped  tlie 
disgrace  of  walking  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  frontiJig  his 
former  associates.' 

Far  from  shunning  this  passage  in  his  life,  he  readily  reverted 
to  it,  but  the  last  time  he  did  so  to  our  knowledge  his  memoiy 
failed  him,  and  he  was  under  a  fixed  impression  that  it  was  whoi 
he  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  publisher  of  this  Journal,  in  an 
action  brought  by  Count  Maceroni  for  an  alleged  libel,  that 
he  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ministry,  some  of  whom, 
including  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Liverpool,  had  been 
subpoenaed  as  witnesses  and  were  seated  on  the  bench.  He  had 
no  recollection  of  having  at  any  time  attracted  the  pardcniar 
attention  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  made  this  statement  in  1857, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Campbell's 
^  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,'  containing  the  Life  of  Lord  jBllenr 
borough,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh,  without  any  suggestion 
from  jekyll,  is  made  to  utter  the  familiar  bar  joke  about  the  lat- 
trap  and  the  Cheshire  cheese.  Lord  Lynd hurst's  version  was 
published  with  his  approval  by  a  contemporary*  in  a  review  of 
Lord  Campbell's  volume,  and  has  ever  since  passed  unchal- 
lenged. Strange  to  say,  no  one  thought  of  referring  to  the 
dates ;  the  fact  being  that  the  trial  of  Maceroni  v.  Murray  ixxjk 
place  on  December  10th,  1819,  when  Copley  was  Solicitor- 
General  and  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  fame,  lliis  is  another  of 
the  accumulating  instances  in  which  the  memory  of  remarkable 
men  has  played  them  false  on  topics  on  which  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  wrong.! 

The  precise  incident  that  invited  the  ministerial  offer  does  not 
affect  the  main  point,  whether  Copley  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  principle  in  accepting  it  He  never  shrank  from  the 
charge  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  whatever  shape  it  took. 
His  invariable  reply  was  that  he  had  never  joined  any  political 
party,  never  belonged  to  any  political  society,  never  made  any 
profession  of  political  faith,  prior  to  his  election  for  Yarmouth ; 

*  The  *  Edinburgh  Review'  for  October,  1857,  p.  456.  The  passage,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  submitted  to  Lord  L^dhurst  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  review. 

t  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  writing  to  Mr.  Mudford  in  June,  1816,  only  a  year 
after  the  event,  to  deny  that  the  famous  meeting  between  himself  and  Blacher 
took  place  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  says :  *  It  happens  that  the  meeting  took  place  after 
ten  at  night,  in  the  village  of  Grenappe ;  and  anybody  who  attempts  to  describe 
with  tmtli  the  operations  of  the  two  armies,  wiU  see  that  it  could  not  be  others 
wise.'  (*  Supplementary  Despatches,'  vol.  x.  p.  508.)  Blucher,  who  continued  the 
pursuit  after  quitting  the  Duke,  did  not  get  farther  than  Genappe,  which  is  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  literary  and  political  world  are  familiEr 
with  still  more  extraordinary  instances  of  forgetfolness  in  high  places  that  oocnrred 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Ringlake's  '  Invasion  of  the  Crimsa,'  in  1863. 

and 
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and  this  being  the  unquestioned  truth,  it  seems  hard  to  condemn 
him  for  apostasy  on  the  strength  of  expressions  carelessly  let 
drop  at  the  circuit  mess,  which  is  the  very  utmost  his  fellest 
accusers  could  adduce  against  him.  Many  men's  politics  sit 
Tery  loosely  upon  them,  many  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  politics, 
till  they  are  compelled  to  take  a  side ;  and  if  they  eventually 
fake  one  which  they  were  not  expected  to  take,  their  offence 
IS  comparatively  light,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  cor- 
niption  or  dishonesty.  This  also  must  be  said  in  defence  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  No  one  who  knew  him  after  his  entrance  into 
poUic  life  could  discern  a  trace,  a  sign,  a  feature,  of  the  demo- 
crat The  Ethiopian  must  have  changed  his  skin  and  the  leopard 
his  spots.  The  mind  of  the  alleged  convert  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  in  a  Tory  mould ;  all  his  habits  of  thought  were  Tory ; 
and  if  ever  a  man  became  a  Tory  from  conviction  it  was  this 
man,  who  is  accused  of  having  pretended  to  become  one  with 
a  view  to  personal  advancement  Whilst  priding  himself  on 
being  a  Tory,  he  strongly  objected  to  the  term  Conservative, 
which  he  said  implied  a  compromise  or  cross.* 

Copley  felt  his  way  cautiously  in  the  new  arena  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  spoke  rarely  and  briefly  during  the  Session  of 
1818 ;  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 
being  in  support  of  the  Alien  Bill,  which  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Romilly  and  Mackintosh.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  '  having  already  had  a 
slight  foretaste  of  Ministerial  favour  in  being  created  a  King's 
Serjeant': — 

*  Immediately  proceeding  on  the  circuit,  he  displayed  those  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  qualities  which  might  have  made  him  the  very 
greatest  magistrate  who  has  presided  in  an  English  court  of  Justice 
daring  the  present  century.  But,  admired  and  praised  by  all  who 
saw  and  heard  him  clothed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  Copley  cared  for 
none  of  these  things,  and  he  was  impatient  to  finish  his  business  in 
Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  and  Cheshire,  that  he  might  get  back  to  St. 
Stephen's  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  schemes,  for  which  the  times 
Bcemed  so  propitious.  His  name  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
ministerial  majority  in  every  division,  and  he  could  be  relied  upon  in 
every  emergency  of  debate,  doubtless  saying  to  himself,  "  the  sailor 
who  looks  for  high  salvage  and  prize  money  must  bo  ready  to  go  out 
in  all  weathers.' 


fit 


This  is  an  exaggeration  of  his  party  services,  as  any  one  may 
discover   by   referring  to   '  Hansard ; '   but  that  he  was  rapidly 

•  The  terra  *  Conservative  '  was  first  used  to  denominate  a  party  soon  after  the 
punng  of  the  Keform  hill,  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Carlton  Club. 

gaining 
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gaining  ground  in  Ministerial  favour  is  proved  by  his  being 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1819,  and  thus  becoming  a  col- 
league of  men,  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  Ministry,  of  whom 
(according  to  Lord  Campbell)  ^  he  talked  rather  licentiously,  but 
he  very  steadily  co-operated  with  them  in  all  their  measures, 
good  or  bad/  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  rather  licentiously  *  ? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  sanction 
by  his  mode  of  talking  the  popular  imputations  on  his  good 
faith? 

Copley's  great  mortification,  we  are  told,  was  to  find  himself 
serving  under  GiflTord,  the  Attorney-General,  his  junior  in 
standing  and  greatly  his  inferior  in  acquirements  and  oratory. 
In  the  King's  Bench,  in  which  his  principal  practice  now  lay, 
he  had  the  disadvantage  of  competing  with  Scarlett,  the  most 
consummate  nisi  prius  advocate,  so  far  as  winning  causes  went, 
ever  known  at  the  English  bar,  and  equally  irresistible  in 
banco  from  the  entire  ascendency  he  had  acquired  over  Lord 
Tenterden : — 

•Mr.  Solicitor's  position,  however,  now  appeared  very  prosperous. 
His  spirited  and  noble  hearing  had  secured  him  a  favourable  hearing 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  very  agreeable  manners  had  made 
him  popular  with  all  branches  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  Nor  did 
he  seem  to  suffer  from  any  impleasant  consciousness  of  having  acted 
questionably,  or  from  any  suspicion  that  he  might  be  ill  thought  of 
by  others.  His  gait  was  always  erect,  his  eye  sparkling,  and  his 
smile  proclaiming  his  readiness  for  a  jest.' 

We  are  constant! v  reminded  in  this  memoir  of  the  abbot  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles : — 

'  Do  Bruce,  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head, 
O'ermaster'd  yet  by  liigh  behest, 
I  bless  thcc  and  thou  ^It  be  blest.' 

Eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  depreciating.  Lord  Camp- 
bell is  compelled  in  his  own  despite  to  praise,  and  does  not  seem 
aware  that  his  alkali  neutralises  his  acid,  or  that  the  fine  flavour 
of  truth  evaporates  in  the  effervescence.  How  can  a  man  who 
habitually  indulges  in  rather  licentious  talk  against  his  col- 
leagues, and  is  regarded  as  a  shameless  apostate  by  his  old 
associates,  be  simultaneously  popular  with  all  branches  of  the 
profession  on  the  ground  of  his  noble  and  spirited  bearing,  or  be 
remarkable  for  his  unconsciousness  of  merited  scorn  and  the 
erectness  of  his  gait  ? 

Speaking  (in  '  St.  Ronan's  Well ')  of  the  pretensions  of  Scotch- 
men 
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men  to  figure  as  men  of  fashion,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks : — 
^  Every  point  of  national  character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  take  on  them  a 
personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much  facility  by  their 
Inethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints/  Every  point  of  their  national 
chaiacter  is  equally  opposed  to  their  pretensions  when  they 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  degree  of  felicity  with  which 
^t  personage  is  assumed  by  others,  and  we  felt  instinctively  that 
Lord  Campbell  was  getting  upon  delicate  ground  when  we  read 
the  first  sentence  of  the  following  parag^ph  : — 

*  I  am  now  to  present  Sir  John  Copley  in  a  new  light — ^as  a  man  of 
ftshion.  Hitherto  his  converse  with  the  gay  world  had  been  very 
limited;  he  had  seldom  been  in  higher  society  than  at  a  Judge's 
dinner  in  Bedford  Square ;  he  himself  generally  dined  at  a  cofifee- 
lioiise,  and  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over  he  solaced  himself 
in  the  company  of  his  friends  in  Crown  Office  Bow.  But  he  now  fell 
in  love  wilh  a  beautiful  young  widow,  whose  husband,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  She  was  the 
niece  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  late  Attorney  General,  at  whose 
honse  be  first  met  her.  She  received  his  attentions  favourably,  and 
they  were  married  on  the  13th  of  March,  1819. 

^Forthwith  he  set  up  a  brilliant  establishment  in  his  father's  old 
house,  GJeorge-street,  Hanover-square,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified.  Lady  Copley  was  exceedingly  handsome,  with  extraor- 
dinary enterprise  and  cleverness.  She  took  the  citadel  of  fashion  by 
storm,  and  her  concerts  and  balls,  attended  by  all  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  who  could  gain  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  her, 
reflected  back  new  credit  and  influence  on  her  enraptured  husband. 
There  were  afterwards  jealousies  and  bickerings  between  them,  which 
caused  much  talk  and  amusement ;  but  they  continued  together  on 
decent  terms  till  her  death  at  Paris  in  1834 — an  event  which  he  sin- 
cerely lamented.  He  was  sitting  as  Chief  Baron  in  the  (Jourt  of 
Exchequer  when  he  received  the  fatal  news.  Ho  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum  and  set  oft'  to  see  her  remains.  But  his  strength 
of  mind  soon  again  fitted  him  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life.' 

That  prior  to  his  marriage  be  had  seldom  been  in  higher 
society  than  at  a  judge's  dinner  in  Bedford  Square  is  a  hap- 
hazard and  improbable  statement,  for  he  was  always  fond  of 
what  is  called  fine  as  well  as  cultivated  society,  in  which  he 
mixed  naturally  and  easily  as  in  his  proper  sphere ;  and,  we 
believe,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  his  rising  reputation  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  enter  the  charmed  and 
envied  circle.  The  brilliant  establishment  in  George  Street  was 
folly  as  gratifying  to  him  as  to  his  first  wife  ;  and  his  success 
was  quite  as  much  owing  to  his  conversation,  his  unaffected  ease 
and  gaiety  of   manner,  and    his    celebrity,  as    to  her  personal 
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attractions.  He  was  fond  and  proud  of  her  to  the  last:  they 
were  from  time  to  time  the  subject  of  scandalous  rumours,  as 
what  distinguished  husband  and  nandsome  wife  were  not  in  the 
days  of  the  ^  Age'  and  the  ^Satirist':  but  if  there  were  bicker- 
ings and  jealousies,  they  never  reached  the  public  eye  or  ear,  and 
if  Lord  Lyndhurst  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  on 
hearing  of  her  death,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  deeply  aflSbcted 
and  shaken  by  the  intelligence. 

It  fell  to  his  duty  to  support  the  Six  Acts,  with  the  rest  of  the 
repressive  measures  deemed  necessary  by  the  Government ;  and 
of  course,  as  Lord  Campbell  seldom  fails  to  note,  he  was 
repeatedly  twitted  with  having  once  held  the  opinions  the  very 
utterance  of  which  he  was  now  labouring  to  repress.  Thus,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Blasphemous  Libel  Bill,  Lord  Tavistock 
having  thrown  out  the  hacknied  imputation,  provoked  him  to 
reply  thus : — 

*Mr.  Solicitor  Chneral. — "I  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  on  what 
grounds  ho  brings  charges  against  me  for  my  former  conduct  ?  Why 
am  I  taunted  with  inconsistency  ?  I  never,  before  my  entrance  into 
this  House,  belongod  to  any  political  society,  or  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  politics;  and  even  if  I  had  intended  to  connect  myself 
with  any  party,  I  confess  that  during  my  short  parliamentary  experience 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  vietos  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  indtice 
me  to  join  them." ' 

At  the  conclusion,  Mackintosh  whispered  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
*  The  last  sentence,  with  the  change  of  one  word  for  a  synonyme, 
would  have  been  perfectly  true.  But,  instead  of  quarrelling 
with  our  viewsj  he  should  have  said  that  he  did  pot  like  our 
prospects.^ 

During  the  Queen's  trial,  the  Attorney-General  (Giflbrd) 
was  confessedly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Solicitor-General, 
who  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  reply : — ^  This, 
upon  the  whole,  greatly  delighted  the  King,  although  his 
Majesty  was  somewhat  offended  by  the  banter  and  pen^fkige 
in  which  the  counsel  occasionally  indulged  to  a  degree  hardly 
suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  personages  on  whose  conduct  he  commented.'  His 
Majesty's  taste  was  none  of  the  most  fastidious,  and  there 
were  portions  of  the  case  which  could  only  be  effectively  dis- 
posed of  by  banter.  In  confirmation  of  his  criticism,  the 
biographer  goes  on  to  state  that, '  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  counsel 
who  had  argued  that  Bergami  was  always  lodged  in  the  room 
next  to  hers  for  her  protection  and  to  guard  against  surprise, 
Copley  thus  raised  an  indecorous  laugh': — 

'"Oh 
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''^  Oh  I  all  ihig  was  intended  to  guard  against  snrprise,  against  some 
danger  with  which  she  was  threatened.  Are  we  to  be  led  away  by 
tiie  cooMent  assertions  of  connsel  ?  I  look  around  to  see  whether  I 
cftD  possibly  discover  to  what  my  learned  friend  refers,  or  from  what 
sonrce  he  takes  the  idea  of  a  'surprise.'  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discoTer  it,  except  in  a  grave  author  with  whose  writings  I  know  him 
to  be  very  conversant.  In  Foote's  *  Trip  to  Calais,*  I  see  something 
like  a  hint  for  this.  Miniken,  the  chambermaid,  and  0*Bonovan,  the 
Irish  chairman,  are  discussing  the  extraordinaiT'  friendship  of  Sir 
Henry  Hornby  for  their  mistress,  and  the  protection  he  afforded  her, 
vhich  had  caused  much  scandal,  but  which  he  thus  explains  away — 

*''My  Lord  was  obliged  to  go  about  his  affairs  into  the  North  for 
I  moment,  and  left;  his  disconsolate  lady  behind  him  in  London." 

^Mmlken. — "  Poor  gentlewoman  I" 

*ff Donovan. — "Upon  which  his  friend  Sir  Henry  used  to  go  and 
stay  there  all  day,  td  amuse  and  divert  her !" 

•  Mmiken. — ^**  How  goodnatured  that  was  in  Sir  Henry  I" 

*  0^ Donovan, — "  Nay ;  he  carried  his  friendship  much  farther  than 
&kt;  for  my  Lady,  as  there  were  many  highwaymen  and  footpads 
about,  was  afraid  that  some  of  them  would  break  into  the  house  in  the 
night,  and  so  desired  Sir  Henry  Hornby  to  lie  there  every  night." 

^Mhuken. — ^*  Good  soul  I  and  he  did,  I  dare  say."' 

We  do  not  see  any  indecorum  here,  except  what  was  insepar- 
able from  the  topic,  and  the  appositeness  of  the  illustration 
would  even  entitle  it  to  be  called  witty,  if  Barrow  did  not  err 
in  naming  the  apposite  introduction  of  a  quotation  or  an  anec- 
dote among  the  recognised  varieties  of  wit.  Copley  was  made 
Attorney-General  in  October,  1824,  and,  as  Lord  Campbell 
reluctantly  owns,  exercised  his  official  powers  with  laudable 
mildness,  in  marked  contrast  to  one  of  his  predecessors,  Gibbs, 
'  who  placed  widows  and  old  maids  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  receive  sentence  for  political  libels  published 
in  newspapers  which  they  had  never  read,  because  they  received 
annuities  secured  on  the  profits  of  the  newspapers  aforesaid.' 
He  also  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, to  the  great  disgust  of  Lord  Eldon,  who  already  regarded 
him  with  that  mixture  of  apprehension  and  jealousy  with  which 
sovereigns  and  other  occupants  of  high  places  prescriptively 
regard  their  apparent  or  presumptive  successors.  Copley  was 
not  behindhand  in  the  reciprocation  of  dislike.  *  In  private 
Mr.  Attorney  talked  with  the  most  undisgfuised  and  unmitigated 
tcom  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
applied  to  the  "  venerable  Judge  "  all  the  epithets  which  cour- 
tt$y  required  ;  but  he  only  came  forward  in  his  defence  when 
ibroed  so  to  do  by  official  etiquette,  and  then  he  lavished  upon 
Idm  praise  strongly  seasoned  with  sarcasm.'     No  progress  was 
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made  in  Chancery  Reform  till  the  Great  Seal  was  transferred  to 
Copley : — 

*■  Bat  we  have  still  some  notice  to  take  of  cor  hero  before  he 
reached  this  elevation.  While  Attomey-Gieneral  ho  continued  the 
second  in  practice  in  Westminster  Hall,  though  still  at  a  long  distance 
from  Scarlett,  who,  by  his  own  merits  and  the  partiality  of  Lord 
Tenterdcn,  was  decidedly  the  first  At  this  time  no  state  trial  nor 
cause  celebre  of  any  sort  arose,  and  I  have  in  vain  looked  for  any 
farther  prodacible  specimen  of  Copley's  forensic  eloquence.  He  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  forcible ;  hut  he  cduld  not  make  the  tender  chordi 
of  tlie  lieart  vibraiej  having  nothing  in  unison  with  them  in  his  own  bosom. 
He  was  more  solicitous  about  the  effect  lie  might  produce  while  speaking 
than  about  the  ultimate  result  of  the  trial.  Therefore  he  was  nnscm- 
pulous  in  his  statement  of  facts  when  opening  his  case  to  the  jury, 
more  particularly  when  he  knew  that  ho  was  to  leave  the  court  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  on  the  plea  of  attending  to  public  business 
elsewhere.  I  was  often  his  junior,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  he  was  stating  a  triumphant  defence,  which  we  had  no  evidence 
to  prove,  I  several  times  plucked  him  by  the  gown  and  tried  to  check 
him.  Having  told  the  jury  that  they  were  bound  to  find  a  verdict  in 
his  favour,  he  was  leaving  the  court ;  but  I  said  *'  No  !  Mr.  Attorney, 
you  must  stay  and  examine  the  witnesses ;  I  cannot  afford  to  bear 
the  discredit  of  losing  tho  verdict  from  my  seeming  incompetence : 
if  you  go,  I  go."  Ho  then  dexterously  offered  a  reference — to 
which  the  other  side,  taken  in  by  his  bold  opening,  very  readily  as- 
sented.' 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which,  whether  we  approve  of 
them  or  not,  give  a  peculiar  zest  and  value  to  Lord  Campbell's 
biographies.  He  is  speaking  on  a  subject  which  he  thoroughly 
understands,  and  it  sounds  like  presumption  to  differ  from  him. 
But  we  have  talked  over  the  matter  with  persons  equally  well 
qualified,  and  we  dispute  the  justice  of  the  criticism,  not  merely 
on  the  strength  of  their  authority,  but  on  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  all  who  were  sufficiently  intimate  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  to  see  much  of  him  in  his  family  circle.  He  had  little 
imagination,  and  his  severe  taste  precluded  the  frequent  resort  to 
pathos.  He  was  restrained  by  that  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
made  him  protest  in  his  court  against  the  constant  re-appcarancc 
of  the  *  wife  and  ten  children  face  of  P .*  But  the  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  make  the  tender  chords  of  the  heart 
vibrate  because  he  had  nothing  in  unison  with  them  in  his  own 
bosom,  is  altogether  wrong :  it  is  equally  opposed  to  general  ex- 
perience and  to  fact  Many  of  the  most  consummate  masters 
of  pathos  have  had  hearts  corroded  with  vanity  and  selfishness. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest,  Rousseau,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
poetic  burst — 

*What 
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'  What  an  impostor  geniuB  is  I 
How  with  that  strong  mimetio  art  '• 

Wbioh  f oKms  its  life  and  soul,  it  takes 
All  shapes  of  thought,  all  hues  of  hearty 
Nor  feds  itself  one  throb  it  wakes.* 


Bat  if  there  was  one  thing  more  remarkable  than  another 
tboat  Lord  Ljndhuisty  taken  in  connexion  with  his  fine,  clear 
intellect  and  his  cold,  calm  judgment,  it  was  his  tenderness  and 
geodeaess  in  his  domestic  relations,  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
Ut  bame  afEsctions,  and  the  kindn»s  of  heart  with  which  he 
imapcrted  himself  for  his  friends.     Admitting,  then  (what  is 


spen  to  disput^,  the  full  force  of  the  Horatian  canon,  ^  Si  vis 
m  fiere,*  &c.,  he  had  every  requisite  for  making  the  tender 
cmds  of  the  heart  vibrate;  and  if  weeping  was  required  to 
auke  others  weep,  he  could  have  wept  more  naturally  than 
HuvIow  when  provoking  the  terrible  anathema  of  Wilkes  and  the 
•cithing  sarcasm  of  Burke  by  ^  the  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek.' 

k  is  hardly  possible  for  an  advocate  who  relies  on  his  brief 
k>  avoid  frequent  overstatements ;  and  it  has  been,  time  imme- 
■orialy  the  bad  habit  of  the  occupied  leaders  cS  the  bar  to  under- 
take mora  causes  than  they  can  properly  conduct  But  this  is 
die  first  time  we  ever  heard  imputed  to  Copley  either  a  want  of 
generosity  to  juniors  or  indifiisrence  to  the  ultimate  result  If 
be  had  betrayed  such  indifference,  his  practice  would  speedily 
have  suflered  from  it  Lord  Campbell  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  a  point  of  advocacy  in  which  Copley  especially 
excelled — the  opening  speech.  It  was  his  opinion,  which  we 
bare  heaid  from  his  own  lips,  that  it  was  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  impress  the  judge  and  jury  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
Tiews  and  doctrines  it  was  intended  to  establish  and  maintain  ; 
to  lay  down  a  clear  definite  line  at  starting  and  abide  by  it,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  turn  of  events  during  the  progress  of  the 
cause.  Now,  an  opening  speech  of  this  kind  demands  a  careful 
ttady  of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is  the  most  laborious 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  would  not  be  systematically  pursued 
by  one  who  was  habitually  indifferent  to  results.  Curran  used 
to  say,  *  When  you  are  for  the  plaintiff,  you  must  read  enough 
of  your  brief  to  open  the  cause;  but  when  you  are  for  the 
defaodant,  you  may  trust  to  the  evidence  for  the  facts.' 

Lord  Campbell  states  that  he  (Copley)  was  so  inucb  petted  by  the 
ligh  Tories  about  this  time,  1824-1826,  that  he  had  some  vague 
Bodon  of  cutting  the  profession  of  the  law  and  accepting  a  poli- 
ties office,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  Lord  Liverpool.  Will 
BBjr  ooe  who  remembers  the  high  Tories  of  that  day,  headed  by 
Ae  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  believe  that  an 
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Attomey-General,  remarkable  for  tagacitj,  ever  entertained  so 
foolish  a  project  ?  *  He  nofr  more  tluin  erer  affected  the  man  of 
fashion,  and  when  he  took  a  trip  to  Paris  was  flattered  with  any 
raillery  which  supposed  that  he  indulged  in  all  the  gaieties  of 
that  dissipated  capital.  By  driring  himself  about  the  streets  of 
London  in  a  smart  cabriolet,  with  a  '*  tiger  "  behind,  he  greatly 
shocked  Lord  Eldon,  who  exclaimed,  *^  What  would  my  worthy 
old  master,  George  IIL  hare  thought  of  me,  had  he  heard  of  his 
Attorney-General  comporting  himself  like  a  prodigal  young  heir 
dissipating  a  great  fortune?^'  This  starj  is  better  told  in  the 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  where  the  old  peer  is  made  to  ask  his 
favourite  son,  William  Henry,  what  people  would  have  said  of 
him  if  he  had  driven  about  in  a  cabriolet  when  he  was  Solicitor- 
General?  ^I  will  tell  you  what  they  would  have  said,  dear 
father,'  replied  William  Henry,  *  they  would  have  said.  There 
goes  the  greatest  lawyer  and  tl^  worst  whip  in  all  England/ 

Another  speculation  about  a  possible  change  of  career  is  singu- 
larly g^ouncUess  and  gratuitous.  ^  I  know  not  whether  Copley 
had  any  view  to  the  Foreign  Office,  fin*  1  never  heard  him  say  so : 
but  he  particularly  cultivated  the  corps  dtplcmaiiquej  who  were  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  at  his  table  and  at  Lady  Copley's  receptions. 
She  now  weeded  her  visiting-book  almost  entirely  of  lawyers,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  ;  but  he,  by  his  bonhomie^  or  rather  his 
abandon^  contrived  to  keep  up  his  popularity  with  all  ranks.' 

As  Lady  Copley  was  the  widow  of  a  colonel  in  the  Guards, 
and  their  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  he  was  Sc^citor- 
General,  we  should  infer  that  few  wives  and  daughters  of  lawyers, 
whom  it  was  afterwards  deemed  advisable  to  weed  out,  were 
ever  inscribed  on  that  same  visiting-book.  She  probably  made 
her  society  as  good  as  she  could  at  starting,  ami  improved  it 
as  she  went  on.  If  this  was  a  weakness,  it  was  a  venial  one, 
which  a  fond  and  ambitious  husband  may  be  pardoned  for 
sharing  with  her.  He  never  threw  off  an  old  friend ;  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  a  vulgar  or  unfashionable  acquaintance ;  and 
to  say  that  a  man  gradually  becomes  more  select  in  his  inti- 
macies as  he  becomes  famous,  is  simply  to  say  that  he  profits  by 
the  hardly-earned  privilege  of  mingling  with  distinguished  persons 
of  all  classes,  with  the  leaders  in  literature,  science,  and  politics, 
as  well  as  with  the  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  members 
of  the  gay  world.  Is  it  honest  pride  or  vulgar  vanity  in  Horace, 
when  he  writes— 

'  Qmdqnid  simi  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censnm  ingenimnqne,  tamen  me 
Gmn  magnis  vizisse  invita  fatebitar  usque 
Invidia.'  . 
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Unless  tlie  saccessfiil  aspirant  is  fitted  for  his  new  position,  lie 
seldom  retains  it  long.  Copley  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
positioD  he  took  np :  so  fitted  that  he  seemed  bom  to  it ;  and  a 
discriminating  observer  would  have  said  of  him  what  Talleyrand 
aid  of  Thiers,  *  //  nest  pas  parvenu  :  il  est  arrivSJ 

In  1826  he  was  elected  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
kidge,  an  honoar  which  was,  in  one  respect,  a  disadvantage, 
as  it  committed   him   more   strongly  to  the   opinions  of  the 
majority  of  his   constituents,   who  were   opposed   to   Catholic 
Emancipation.     In  the  autumn  of  the   same  year  he   became 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  was  whilst,  holding  this  office  that  he 
came  into  warm  personal  conflict  with  Canning.     Lord  Camp- 
bell says  that  the  coveted  opportunity  for  coming  forward  in  the 
character  of   an    inflexible   ultra  -  Protestant  was   afforded   by 
Plonkett's  motion  on  the  6th  March  for  removing  the  disabilities 
d  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.     The   motion   was 
made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  it  was  early  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  of  the  adjourned  debate  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  rose  fi'om  below  the  gangway,  wigged  and  robed,  to  make 
the  speech  in  question.     The  principal  point  he  pressed  against 
Canning  was  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  guarded  the  proposed 
measure  by  what  were  called  securities ;  both  the  point  and  the 
arguments  in  support  of  it  being  obviously  borrowed  from  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  Dr.  Phillpotts,  now  Bishop  of 
Exeter.     Before   he   had    concluded,  the   plagiarism,  as    Lord 
Campbell  calls  it,  was  detected  by  several  of  the  audience,  and  a 
stanza   from    a  well-known   song   was   whispered   through   the 
House : — 

*  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  which  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale, 
Was  once  Toby  Phillpotts'.' 

We  were  personal  witnesses  of  the  scene.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  speech  Canning's  look  and  attitude,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand  taking  notes,  manifested  an  intention  to  reply  on  the  instant, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  minutes  he  appeared  to  have  altered 
his  plan,  and  was  observed  whispering  to  Plunkett,  who  rose 
after  Copley  and  made  an  admirable  debating  speech  in  which 
his  right  honourable  and  learned  friend  was  severely  handled. 
Then  came  Goulburn,  Brougham,  Peel,  Canning,  and 
Burdett  (in  reply).  It  was  a  brilliant  and  memorable  night, 
but  neither  Canning  nor  Copley  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Canning  showed  too  much  undue  irritation,  and  Copley 
foolishly  interrupted  him  to  complain  of  his  reading  an  opinion 
tigned  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  (Gifford  and  Copley)  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  a  confidential  communication.  This 
led  to  a  sharp  altercation,  but  left  no  trace  of  ill-feeling  on 
either  side,  and  the  offer  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  following 
month  (April  12th)  concluded :  *'  Phillpotto  non  obstante^  Ever 
faithfully  yours,  George  Canning.' 

Copley  was  forthwith  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  *  Every 
one,  foe  or  friend,  had  a  fling  at  him  ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
brilliant  talents  and  his  delightful  manners,  the  appointment 
was  by  no  means  unpopular.'  Surely  this  sentence  again  con- 
tains something  very  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  his  fling  over  again : 

*  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  took  the  oaths,  the  new  Master  of  the 
Bolls  holding  the  book.  The  oath  being  recorded,  ho  boldly  called 
over  the  bar.  From  his  ignorance  of  the  practice,  motions  might 
have  been  made  which  would  have  greatly  perplexed  him ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  mentioned  by  Boger  North,  in  his  account  of  the 
inauguration  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  nothing 
was  stirred  which  could  alarm  a  novice  in  tibe  marble  choir ;  and  he 
rose,  whispering  with  a  triumphant  smile :  **  You  see  how  well  I  get 
on — Bah  I  there  is  nothing  in  it." ' 

It  is  also  stated  that  his  ignorance  of  Scotch  jurisprudence 
compelled  him  to  require  the  extraordinary  aid  of  the  Chief 
Baron  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  disposal  of  Scotch 
appeals. 

'  Some  of  the  duties  of  Chancellor  he  performed  with  vigour  and 
idat.  Soon  after  ho  received  the  Great  Seal  he  brought  out  a  numerous 
batch  of  King's  counsel,*  including  all  those  whom  Lord  Eldon  had 
long  so  improperly  kep}  back ;  and,  further,  he  gave  dinners  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  heightening  the  efifect  of  the  artistic  performances 
of  his  French  cook  and  Italian  confectioner  by  his  own  wit  and  con- 
vivial powers.  It  was  rumoured  that  his  band  of  attendants  at  table 
was  sometimes  swelled  by  sherifiTs  officers  put  into  livery,  there  being 
frequent  executions  in  his  house ;  but  I  believe  that  for  these  stories, 
so  generally  circulated,  there  was  no  sufEicient  foundation.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  gains  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  he  certainly 
was  poor ;  for  his  private  practice  hod  not  been  very  profitable,  and 
he  spent  money  as  fast  as  he  earned  it.  But  I  have  heard  liirn  declare 
that  he  never  had  incurred  debts  which  he  had  not  the  means  of 
satisfying.' 

It  is  really  too  bad  to  fasten  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  the  old  story 
of  the  bailiffs,  which  has  been  told  of  dozens  besides  Sheridan, 
of  whom  it  was  literally  true. 

*  Among  these  was  Ix>rd  Campbell  himself. 

Catholic 
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Catholic  Emancipation  remained  an  open  question  in  each 
snccessive  Cabinet  till  1829 ;  and  in  June,  1828,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
followed  up  his  Phillpotts  oration  by  another  in  the  same  sense 
and  spirit.  But  prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  he  had 
ihared  the  sudden  conversion  of  his  colleagues,  and  arrived  at 
die  conviction  that  the  measure  could  no  longer  be  resisted 
without  provoking  a  civil  war  : 

'While  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  was  making  progress  in  the  Honso 
of  Commons,  there  were,  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  Session, 
nightly  skirmishes  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  presentation  of  peti* 
tioosfor  and  against  the  measure.  The  Chancellor  sometimes  mixed 
in  these,  and  received  painful  scratches.  Lord  Eldon,  presenting  an 
mti-Cailiolic  petition  from  the  Company  of  Tailors  at  Glasgow,  the 
dincellor,  still  sitting  on  the  woolsack,  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  loud 
enoagh  to  be  heard  in  the  galleries : — "  What  I  do  taUora  trouble 
ftemeelves  with  such  measures  1 " 

^Ixnd  Eldon. — "My  noble  and  learned  friend  might  have  boon 
fware  that  iaUors  cannot  like  tumcocUs,^'     [A  loud  laugh].' 

Here  Lyndhurst  had  the  worst  of  it ;  and  he  was  hard  hit  by 
Lord  Winchelsea  when  the  principal  debate  took  place,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  a  speech  in  flagrant  opposition  to 
that  of  the  preceding  June.  Lord  Winchelsea  declared  that  he 
knew  no  parallel  to  the  delivery  of  two  such  speeches  by  the 
same  man  within  a  year,  except  the  delivery  of  a  woman  in  a 
parish  workhouse  in  Kent,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  white 
baby  and  a  black  baby  at  one  birth. 

On  another  occasion  Lyndhurst  got  the  laugh  on  his  side.  He 
liad  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  sate  in  Parliament  long 
after  the  Reformation  without  any  danger  to  the  reformed  faith  : 

*  Lord  Eldon. — "  Did  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  know  that  last 
year?" 

'  Cltancellor. — "  I  confess  that  I  did  not :  but  my  Lords,  I  have  since 
been  prosecuting  my  studies  ;  I  have  advanced  in  knowledge ;  and,  in 
my  hmuble  opinion,  even  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  might  improve 
himself  in  the  same  way." 

'  This  sally  set  the  house  in  a  roar :  and  being  understood  as  a 
good-humoured  abandonment  of  character,  procured  a  favourablo 
hearing  for  the  Chancellor  during  the  rest  of  his  speech.' 

For  *  abandonment  of  character '  read  *  abandonment  of  con- 
sistency '  and  the  comment  may  pass.  Lord  Campbell  states 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst,  '  who  had  already  been  Chancellor  under 
three  successive  premiers  holding  very  opposite  opinions,'  was 
not  without  hopes  that  he  might  continue  to  hold  his  office 
mider  a  fourth,  and  that  Lord  Grey  was  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  this    arrangement   from    a    wish  to   keep   back    Brougham. 

'  Some 
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^  Some  alleged  that,  not  insensible  in  old  age  to  the  inflaence  of 
female  charms,  the  venerable  Whig  Earl  had  been  captivated  hj 
the  beautj  and  lively  manners  of  Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  that  het 
bright  eyes  were  new  arguments  shot  against  a  transfer  of  the 
Great  Seal.' 

Ladies  who  complain  that  the  influence  of  their  sex  hsi 
diminished  with  the  growth  of  representative  and  responsiUa 
Goverment,  may  take  comfort  from  the  reflection  that,  at  a  most' 
critical  period  of  our  annals — the  formation  of  the  Reforla 
Cabinet — the  character  of  that  Cabinet  might  have  been  mate- 
rially modified  by  bright  eyes.  Brougham  would  accept 
nothing  but  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  transferred  to  hiioi 
accordingly,  and  Lyndhurst  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  BavoB 
of  the  Exchequer,  an  unpreeedented,  but  not  an  unbecominj^ 
step  for  an  ex-Chancellor  : 

'  He  continued  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  four  jean^ 
again  showing  that,  if  he  had  liked,  he  might  have  earned  the  vety 
highest  reputation  for  judicial  excellence.  *  *  *  *  He  regolarij 
went  circuits,  saying  that  ^  ho  thought  it  pleasanter  to  try  larcenies 
and  highway  robberies  than  to  listen  to  seven  Chancery  Jawyers  on 
tho  same  side  upon  exceptions  to  the  Master's  report"  He  aedarod 
that  he  was  even  pleased  with  what  Judges  generally  find  intoleraUs 
— the  duty  of  receiving  the  country  gentlemen  at  dinner,  when  tii6 
labours  of  the  day  are  supposed  to  he  over ;  but  he  averred  that  lie 
not  only  could  make  himsdf  entertaining  to  them^  but  that  he  eoald 
make  them  entertaining  to  himself  m  return.' 

Lord  Palmerston  was  similarly  amused  and  gratified  with  what 
most  men  of  social  eminence  vote  a  bore, — the  duty  of  attending 
public  dinners.  He  was  indifferent  to  bad  wine,  for  he  only 
drank  a  glass  or  two :  he  preferred  solid  joints  to  French  dishes: 
and  he  was  pleased  with  seeing  others  pleased,  which  they 
always  were  in  his  company. 

The  greatest  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  judicial  exploits  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  was  his  judgment  in  Small  v.  Attwood,  a 
case  which,  Lord  Campbell  states,  occupied  a  greater  number  of 
hours  than  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  : 

'The  leading  counsel  had  a  brief,  endorsed  with  a  fee  of  5000 
guineas ;  many  days  wore  occupied  in  reading  the  depositions,  and 
weeks  in  the  comments  upon  them.  The  Chief  Baron  paid  unwearied 
attention  to  the  evidence  and  tho  argmnents,  and  at  last  delivered  (by 
all  accounts)  the  most  wonderful  judgment  ever  heard  in  WeetminMer 
Hall.  It  was  entirely  oral,  and,  without  even  referring  to  any  notes, 
he  employed  a  long  day  in  stating  complicated  facts,  in  entering  into 
complex  calculations,  and  in  correcting  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
counsel  on  both  sides.  Never  once  did  he  fedter  or  hesitate,  and 
nevdr  once  was  he  mistaken  in  a  name,  a  figure,  or  a  date.    Keverthe* 
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esB,  it  was  finally  held  that  he  had  ooxne  to  a  wiong  oonclosion  on 
merits.' 


The  decree  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
L>rd  Cottenham  and  Lord  Brougham ;  Lord  Ljndhurst  adhering 
to  his  original  opinion. 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  replies  to  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Reform  Bill 
Mates  were  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  the  Local  Courts 
Bill  of  1833  was  the  field  in  which  they  fought  their  best  contested 
fight.  This  was  Brougham's  fayourite  measure,  and  it  was  highly 
important,  in  a  party  point  of  riew,  on  account  of  the  vast  amount 
of  patronage  it  created.  It  portended  ruin  to  the  principal  agency 
firms  of  London  attorneys,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  Lord 
Ljndhurst  to  request  him  to  oppose  it,  which  he  was  ready 
enough  to  do,  but  pointed  out  to  them  that  Brougham's  chief 
a^uments  were  drawn  from  foreign  systems  of  jurisprudence 
of  which  he  (Lord  L.)  knew  little  or  nothing,  whereupon  they 
agreed  to  supply  him  with  the  required  information.  They 
applied  to  a  barrister  who  had  made  the  foreign  systems  his 
peculiar  study,  and  he  drew  up  a  summary  of  objections 
(printed  in  pamphlet  form)  showing  that  Brougham  had  ex- 
ceeded his  usual  allowance  of  inaccuracies.  Armed  with  this 
Ljndhurst  entered  the  lists,  but  he  had  not  taken  the  pains 
to  master  the  subject,  and  his  first  speech  was  principally 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  presented  in  a  crude 
undigested  shape.  He  had  lounged  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  handsome  woman  on  his  arm,  looking  more  like  a  colonel  of 
cavalry  than  a  Chief  Baron,  and  in  so  unprepared  a  state  that  he 
was  obliged  to  get  the  passages  he  had  to  read  marked  for  him. 
He  was  piqued  at  what  he  had  done  or  rather  left  undone,  and 
before  the  third  reading  he  had  used  the  materials  as  they  were 
meant  to  be  used,  blending  them  (as  it  were)  with  his  own 
mind ;  and,  quite  as  much  to  the  astonishment  as  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Brougham,  encountered  and  vanquished  him  on  his  own 
chosen  ground.  The  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  Lyndhurst's 
triumph  was  complete,  but  when  the  respited  attorneys  proffered 
their  grateful  acknowledgment  he  told  them  that  they  should 
*go  and  thank  '  (the  writer  of  the  pamphlet)  who  had  done 

it  all.'  The  principle  of  the  measure  was  sound,  and  was  after- 
Wards  beneficially  carried  out 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  his  political  career,  though  stirring 
and  influential,  for  the  four  years  ending  November,  1834,  when 
he  again  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Ministry  formed  by  Sir 
Robort  Peel,  which  terminated  in  April,  1835.  But  we  must 
psnse  on  an  episode  which  occurred,  if  it  occurred  at  all,  during 
we  next  two  or  three  years,  the  last  of  William  IV. : 

'Whilat 
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*  Whilst  the  Melbourne  Ministry  was  tottering,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  simnltaneously  silent  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  sulking  at 
Drayton  Manor,  his  Majesty,  not  liking  to  ask  the  Duke  a  second 
time,  directly  appealed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  take  the  reins  if  Fed 
reused.  The  high  courage  and  self-confidence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
could  only  admit  of  one  answer.  He  accepted  his  Majesty's  expres- 
sion of  his  desire  as  an  injunction,  and  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to 
assume  the  Premiership  were  as  formally  arranged  as  such  terms  ever  are. 
He  was  to  have  twelve  seats  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  Commons 
for  young  aspirants  of  his  x>arty  capable  of  rendering  him  serrice  in 
debate.  Those  who  wore  to  occupy  them  were  indicated  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  our  readers  will  learn  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  LordMp's 
discrimination  when  we  mention  thai  the  first  on  the  list  was  Mr,  DisraeUy 
then  a  young  man  not  yet  recognised  hy  the  public  as  a  stateswum. 
Another  was  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  and  a  third  Mr.  Bickhom  Esoott.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  King  himself.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  to  have  had 
an  earldom,  and  with  the  title  of  Earl  Copley  was  to  have  led  the 
ranks  of  the  reaction  and  to  have  dictated  the  policy  which  the 
country  was  now  evidently  preparing  to  receive  from  a  Conservative 
Minister.  This  plan,  as  ihe  readers  of  history  know,  was  not  carried 
out,  but  they  are  little  aware  how  nearly  it  came  to  the  point  of 
supplanting  the  history  with  which  they  are  feoniliar.'* 

The  authority  which  we  have  heard  given  for  this  startling 
revelation,  and  which  may  be  guessed,  is  hardly  sufRcient  to 
outweigh  the  internal  evidence  of  its  improbability.  The  sailor- 
like frankness  of  the  Kin^  forbids  the  notion  that  he  would  have 
been  engaged  in  the  formation  of  one  Ministry  whilst  openly 
giving  his  confidence  to  another  which  was  sustaining  the  full 
responsibilities  of  office ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  Lord 
Lyndhurst  guilty  of  the  double  treachery  to  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  implied  in  such  an  intrigue,  having  just  acted  with 
apparent  cordiality  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  being  prepared  (as 
the  event  proved)  to  act  under  him  again.  Although  the  King's 
appeal  was  conditional — '  if  Peel  refused ' — the  terms  were  as 
formally  arranged  '  as  such  terms  ever  are ;'  the  chief  of  those 
terms  being  that  he  was  to  have  twelve  seats  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal 1  Twelve  scats  in  the  reformed  House  of  Commons !  This 
is  simply  preposterous ;  and  little  less  preposterous  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  an  experienced  politician  like  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
prepared  to  encounter  the  Whigs  and  defy  the  moderate  Tories 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  tried  and  trusted  leader,  with  a 
band  led  by  two  '  young  aspirants '  who  had  not  yet  entered  the 
House,  and  a  third  (Mr.  Bickham  Escott),  who  had  no  weight 
in  it     We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  person  who 

so  much  as  heard  of  this  intrigue  till  it  was  mentioned  by  the 

>  .... 
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oarried,  and  iho  iiusTiffioienoy  of  the  remedy  by  indioiineiit  aguml 
the  pnblishors,  I  had  introdnced  a  bill  giying  a  power  to  aeaxch  fi^ 
carry  away,  and  destroy  such  abominations,  under  a  wairant  to  ki: 
obtained  from  a  magistrate.  For  some  unacconntablo  reason,  Lynlf*^ 
hurst  violently  opposed  this  measure,  and  on  the  second  reading  Im 
doliyered  a  most  elaborate,  witty,  unfair,  and,  I  must  add,  profiiq^ 
speech  against  the  bill,  and  moved  that  it  bo  read  a  second  time  th^'; 
day  three  months.  His  motion  was  rejected,  and  cm  the  third  readntfi 
we  had  such  a  rough  passage  of  arms  that  the  entente  cardiale  whkK 
had  subsisted  between  us  for  nearly  ten  years  was  for  a  while  so^- 
pended,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  not  restored  between  my  notb; 
and  learned  friend  and  myself  till  the  beginning  of  the  foUownig 
year.* 

*  Profligate '  is  a  strong  word  to  apply  to  an  ex-Chancellor  it ' 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  we  turned  to  the  debate  to  discover  Al 
justification.  Lord  Lyndhurst  opposed  the  measure  on  the  groniid 
that  it  did  not  meet  tibe  admitted  evil,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  was 
likely  to  prove  operative  at  all,  it  would  be  mischievous.  The 
Bill  gave  power  to  seize  all  books  and  prints  which  a  police- 
officer  mignt  think  ^  obscene ;'  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  showed  diat 
under  this  description,  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  art  and 
literature  might  be  seized.  Hq  instanced  the  engraved  printi 
of  the  '  Jupiter  and  Antiope,'  and  the  ^  Danae '  of  CoireggiOji 
which,  without  any  extraordinary  pruriency  of  imagination,  might 
be  classified  with  the  obscene ;  and  he  showed  that  many  stock- 
books  (like  ^Brantome'  and  ^Casanova'),  in  the  most  select 
libraries,  would  infallibly  be  treated  like  the  books  of  chivalry  in 
Don  Quixote's,  which  were  flung  into  the  fire.  The  publishers 
of  the  last  complete  edition  of  Shelley's  works  were  prosecuted 
and  found  guilty  of  blasphemy,  on  the  strength  of  the  notes  to 
^  Queen  Mab ;'  and  the  collected  works  of  the  best  authors  (Pope^ 
Dryden,  Swift,  Prior,  Congreve,  for  example)  contain  more  or 
less  of  what  would  come  within  the  definition  of  ^  obscene.'  The 
Bill  would  have  stopped  the  sale  of  most  modem  French  novels; 
the  whole  of  Etty's  studies  from  the  Nude  (sold  at  Christie's), 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  ^  Leda '  of  the  National 
Gallery,  whose  charms  are  prudently  kept  back  from  the  general 
public,  would  be  dragged  into  broad  daylight  and  brought  to 
shame.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Cottenhcim),  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Lord  Wensleydale,  agreed  with  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Lord  Wensley- 
dalc,  a  grave  man  not  given  to  profligacy,  adopted  and  repeated 
his  argument ;  yet  Lord  Campbell  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  his 
reply  by  imputing  to  his  opponents,  who  had  expressed  their  full 
concurrence  in  his  object,  a  wish  to  promote  tiie  circulation  of 
obscenity : — 

'Loid 
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'Inizd  Gampbell  said  be  thought  the  particnlAr  street  to  which  ho 
liad  referred  bi;t  jiot  named,  womd  rejoice  greatly  upon  learning  that 
the  cause  of  £ree  trade  in  obscene  publications  had  been  upheld  by 
•teh  difitingnisb^d  authorities. ' 

Lord  Campbell  states  that  he  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  .various 
coKaltations  on.  ^ the  foolish  government  scheme'  of  creating 
■qv  for  life.  The  scheme  may  or  may  not  have  been  foolish ; 
mt  it  did  not  lie  in  Lord  Campbell's  mouth  to  stigmatise  it, 
lir  the  following  note  may  be  resid  in  a  preceding  volume  of  his 
vorks: — 

*The  Grown  certainly  might  grant  a  peerage  for  life ;  and,  in  some 
initanreflj  the  prerogative  might  be  usefolly  exercised;  but  there 
woold  be  much  danger  of  its  being  abused ;  and,  with  all  the  defects 
o£  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  IJegislature,  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  substitute  for  it,  or  in  altering  the  mode  of  its  for- 
nation.' — lAves  of  the  Chancellors^  vol.  viL  p.  683,  note. 

Now,  if  the  prerogative  was  to  be  exercised  at  all,  we  should 
be  puzzled  to  name  an  instance  in  which  it  could  have  been  more 
usefully  exercised  than  in  that  of  Lord  Wensleydale,  a  retired 
judge  of  faigb  reputation  and  independent  fortune,  whose  assist- 
ance was  much  needed  for  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers. 
Lord  Ljmdhurst  was  eighty-three  when  he  delivered  his  speech 
against  this  scheme.  His  difficulty  was  in  keeping  so  long  upon 
his  legs,  an  exertion  which  gave  him  great  pain ;  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
said  of  an  approaching  debate :  ^  If  I  cannot  speak  standing,  I 
will  speak  sitting,  and  if  I  cannot  speak  sitting,  I  will  speak 
lying*  *  Which  he  will  do,  in  whatever  position  he  speaks,'  re- 
marked Lord  North.*  After  making  this  speech.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
stated  that  he  felt  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  trepidation  when 
he  rose,  adding  (what  he  repeated  to  Sir  Henry  Holland)  that  he 
never  rose  to  speak  at  any  time  of  life  without  nervous  emotion. 

Interspersed  with  a  superabundant  mass  of  political  and  legal 
information  are  some  personal  passages  containing  an  em- 
barrassing mixture  of  truth  and  error  : — 

*  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  for  somo  time  been  a  gay  widower,  but  being 
tt  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  ho  fell  in  lovo  with  a  beautiful 
Jewess.  He  gave  her  his  liand,  and  spent  the  honeymoon  witli  her  at 
Fontainebleau.  Ho  used  to  give  a  glowing  description  of  his  happi- 
ness there,  and  she  continued  to  make  him  a  most  excellent  wife.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Goklsmitli,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  once  fomous 
as  the  author  of  a  Jacobinical,  or  rather  regicidal,  book — "  The  Crimes 

•  A  ■dU  more  pointed  remark,  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  Lord  Chatham's  avowed 
iitcation  to  speak  in  a  horizontal  position,  has  been  preserved  by  Horace  Wal- 
|de  and  it  embalmed  in  the  original  MS.  at  Strawberry  HilL 

of 
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of  Cabinets" — and  who  had  been  employed  privately  by  all  the  gmi 
governments  of  Europe.  Although  the  new  Lady  Lyndhnrst,  lib 
her  predecessor,  tried  to  become  a  leader  of  fashion,  she  preserved  m  ^ 
unsuspected  reputation,  and  took  devoted  care  of  her  husband,  wbo^ 
notwithstanding  the  juvenility  of  his  mind  and  of  his  habits^  was  nov 
sinking  into  the  vale  of  years.' 

Surely  Lord  Campbell  should  have  refrained  from  speaking 
of  a  lady  still  living  as  having  preserved  an  unsuspected  repiH 
tation  by  way  of  placing  her  in  invidious  contrast  to  her  pie* 
decessor,  or  of  having  ^  tried '  to  become  a  leader  of  fashion.  Ht: 
might  have  learned  that  she  took  up  at  once,  without  an  effi>rt  or 
the  need  of  one,  the  position  to  which  she  was  entitled  as  Laid 
Lyndhurst's  wife,  and  that  the  notion  of  any  description  of  dii 
parity  in  age  or  habits  never  crossed  the  mind  of  either.  To  take 
another  specimen : — 

-  '  Although  so  well  grounded  at  the  University  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  he  had  no  real  pleasure  in  literary  or  scientific  pui8iiit% 
and  his  reading  did  not  extend  beyond  the  volumes  supplied  bj  a 
circulating  library.  When  living  in  London  in  his  father  s  old  bonse^ 
Greorge  Street,  Hanover  Square,  he  had  a  daily  call  from  Lend 
Brougham,  who  brought  him  the  gossip  of  the  clubs.  All  rivalir 
having  ceased,  there  was  now  equal  cordiality  between  the  two— wim 
this  difference,  that  Brougham  generally  spoke  rather  respectfully 
of  Lyndhurst  behind  his  back,  while  Lyndhurst,  behind  Brougham  8 
back,  was  always  ready  to  join  in  exaggerating  his  faults  and  in 
laughing  at  his  eccentricities.  Diudng  the  rest  of  the  day  till  it  was 
time  to  take  an  airing  in  his  carriage,  Lyndhurst  was  ready  to  recoife 
all  visitors  who  might  drop  in — and  a  great  many  came,  chieflv 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique.  On  these  occasions  it 
was  expedient  to  go  late  and  stay  the  last ;  for  I  observed  the  praotioe 
to  be  that  each  visitor,  on  departing,  furnished  a  subject  of  satizicftl 
remark  for  the  master  of  the  house  and  those  who  remained.' 

His  Lordship's  opportunities  of  observation  must  have  been 
limited  or  exceedingly  ill  employed.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
sort  oi  persiflage  was  in  vogue,  and  people  who  left  a  room  or  a 
country-house,  might  have  felt,  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  that  they 
left  their  characters  behind  them.  But  the  fashion  has  happily 
passed  away,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  the  last  man  to  counte- 
nance it  at  any  time.  He  was  remarkably  considerate  and  good- 
natured  in  conversation  ;  and  no  one,  latterly  at  least,  wonld 
have  ventured  at  his  house  or  in  his  hearing  to  depreciate  Lord 
Brougham.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  one  happened  to  say 
that  Brougham  was  made  up  of  second-rate  qualities  or  titles 
to  fame — '  Do  you  call  his  speaking  second-rate  ? '  instantly 
interposed  Lyndhurst.  He  read  little  till  his  retirement  from 
office,   but  of  late  years  he  read  a  great  deal,  and  there  was 

hardly 
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Banlly  a  new  publication  of  any  mark  in  any  class  of  literature 
with  which  lie  was  not  speedily  acquainted.  He  also  made  a 
point  of  mastering  the  ^  Blue  Books '  on  every  important  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  His  eyes  required  very  powerful  spectacles, 
bat  seemed  equal  to  any  amount  of  work.  During  his  last  visit 
to  Paris,  emulating  Cato  who  learned  Greek  at  eighty,  he  took 
R^ar  French  lessons  with  a  master. 

In  a  concluding  *  character'  the  biographer  returns  to  the 
diaxge  of  want  of  principle,  prefaced  with  the  remark, — ^  Having 
passed  so  many  happy  hours  in  his  company,  I  bear  him  only 
good  will,  and  I  am  ever  pleased  when  with  a  safe  conscience 
I  can  write  anything  in  his  praise.'     Therefore  we  are  told : — 

*  He  has  been  conscioosly  contented  with  a  '*  wounded  name,"  the 
only  limit  to  his  aberration  from  rectitude  boing  that  ho  should  not 
lose  his  social  position,  trusting  to  dexterity  and  good  luck  to  escape 
the  perils  he  encountered,  and  occasionally  venturing  on  tho  very 
brink  of  destruction.  Ho  justly  placed  great  reliance  on  his  manners, 
which  were  most  agreeable,  and  which  often  saved  him ;  for  they  wore 
aooepted  as  a  substitute  for  virtue.  EEis  chief  resource  was  reckless- 
ness in  conversation.  Ho  used  unmeasured  freedom  with  himself,  as 
well  as  his  colleagnes  and  opponents,  and,  representing  his  own  cha- 
xscter  to  be  worse  than  it  really  was,  he  often  induced  a  belief  that  all 
that  himself  and  others  said  against  him  must  be  taken  as  mere  mysii- 
fixation  and  badinage* 

Consciously  contented  with  a  wounded  name,  yet  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  distinofuished  by  a  spirited  and  noble  bearing 
and  an  erect  gait !  Surely  Lord  Campbell  might  have  romem- 
lx*re<l  the  scone  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  Melbourne, 
irritated  bv  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Lvndliurst,  exclaimed  that 
tbe  Duke  of  Wellins^ton  would  not  have  taken  such  a  course, 
*lmt  the  noble  Duke  is  a  o;entleman.'  Lord  Lyndhurst  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  with  flashing  eyes  demanded  :  '  Does  the  noble 
Viscount  mean  to  say  or  imply  that  I  am  not  a  gentleman  ? ' 
The  offensive  expression  was  withdrawn. 

The  intellectual  superiority  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny, 
is  admitted  and  described  with  tolerable  accuracy  : — 

*  His  abilities  certainly  wore  of  tho  highest  order.  For  the  gcniis 
dencmstralirnm  d  trend  I  lie  was  by  far  tho  best  performer  I  have  kiio^Ti 
in  my  time,  yet  lie  had  not  much  fancy,  and  ho  never  rose  to  impas- 
sioned  elcx^ueiico.  Along  with  a  most  vigorous  understanding,  lio 
was  gifteil  with  a  wonderful  memory,  which  has  remained  unimpaired 
down  to  tho  present  time.' 

Then  come  two  paragraphs,  in  which  the  accuracy  bears  to 
the  inaccuracy  about  the  same  proportion  that  Falstaff's  bread 
hore  to  his  sack. 
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called  back  Whittington  were  ringing  at  the  time — *  they  seem 
to  be  calling  to  me — 

'  Ttmi  again,  L3mcUmr8t  dear, 
Three  times  Lord  Ohancell^er.' 

Lord  Campbell  would  probably  say  that  this  had  distinct 
reference  to  a  meditated  act  of  tergiversation,  directed  towards 
the  foarth  chancellorship. 

The  *  Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst '  closes  quietly  and  gracefully 
with  a  short  Postscript  by  the  Editor,  beginning  thus : — 

*This  Memoir  is  carried  down  to  the  month  of  August,  1858.  My 
fitiher  might  have  continued  the  narrative  through  nearly  three  years 
more  before  his  own  life  was  suddenly  closed,  but  having  meanwhile 
beoome  Lord  Chancellor,  he  lost  the  scanty  leisure  that  he  had  pre- 
TioQsly  devoted  to  biographical  labours,  and  no  further  entry  was 
made.    Little,  however,  remained  for  him  to  record.' 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  this  Postscript  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  dinner  (by  the  present  Lord-Advocate,  MoncrieflF)  at 
Stratheden  House,  in  June,  1860,  at  which  all  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  day  were  gathered  together. 

The  last  time  Lord  Lyndhurst  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  on  the  7th  May,  1861,  on  the  law  of  domicile.  He  died  on 
the  12th  October,  1863,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  *Life  of  Lord  Brougham'  begins,  like  that  of  Lord 
LjTidhurst,  with  a  profession  of  impartiality,  which  is  similarly 
and  immediately  belied.  But  there  is  this  essential  difference : 
it  is  free  from  all  semblance  of  bitterness ;  and  the  purpose  of 
the  most  damaging  passages  seems  rather  to  quiz  or  make  fun  of 
Lord  Brougham  than  to  stigmatise  him. 

*  The  chief  difficulty  to  bo  encountered  in  this  undertaking  is  to 
determine  the  scale  upon  which  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Brougham  "  is  to 
be  composed.  Volumes  to  load  many  camels  might  be  filled  with 
detailed  accounts  of  all  the  doings,  writings,  and  speeches,  by  which 
he  has  excited  the  passing  interest  of  his  contemporaries.  If  these 
were  read  posterity  might  consider  him  a  mytli^  like  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  to  whom  the  exaggerated  exploits  of  many  different  indi- 
viduals are  ascribed.  But  notwithstanding  the  very  large  space  which, 
while  living,  he  has  occupied  in  the  public  eye,  a  considerate  man 
may  doubt  whether  his  permanent  fame  will  be  great  in  proportion. 
By  seeking  distinction  in  almost  every  department  of  genius,  ho  has 
£uled  to  establish  a  great  name  in  any.  He  accomplished  nothing  as 
a  statesman ;  ho  cannot  be  said  to  have  extended  the  bounds  of  hmiian 
knowledge  by  philosophical  discovery ;  his  writings,  although  dis- 
playing marvellous  fertility,  aro  already  falling  into  neglect ;   his 
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speeches,  which  when  delivered  nearly  set  the  world  on  fire,  when 
perused  in  print  canse  disappointment  and  weariness ;  and  he  must 
chiefly  be  remembered  by  the  professional  and  party  struggles  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  by  the  juridical  improyenents  which  he  assisted 
to  introduce.  The  narrative  of  his  biographer  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  curiosity  respecting  him  which  is  likely  to  be  felt  in 
after  times.' 

To  comply  with  this  exigency  the  narrative  must  assume  very 
large  proportions,  for  posterity  will  certainly  not  accept  Lord 
Campbell's  estimate  or  criterion  of  Lord  Brougham.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  for  a  moment  that  creative  genius,  the  production  of  a 
staiidard  work  taking  rank  as  a  masterpiece,  or  the  positive  exten- 
sion of  the  bounds  of  knowledge  by  discovery,  is  essential  to  pei^ 
manent  fame.  We  recently  protested  against  this  doctrine  when 
more  plausibly  applied  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  Mackintosh.  A 
distinguished  foreigner  has  assailed  the  reputation  of  Bacon  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  namely,  that  he  had  made  no  specific 
discovery  worth  talking  about,  and  written  nothing  that  could  be 
placed  in  the  first  class  of  literature.  Where,  we  ask  again, 
would  Voltaire  stand  if  he  were  denied  the  vantage-ground  of 
his  universality  ?  Yet  Bacon's  influence  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  Voltaire's  in  the  eighteenth,  were  felt  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  all  ranges  of  speculation,  throughout  the  whole 
domain  of  thought  This  is  die  true  test  of  intellectual  gran> 
and  power.  What  was  a  writer's,  thinker's,  orator's,  statesman  s 
influence  upon  his  age  ?  Did  he  retard  or  accelerate  its  progress  ? 
Would  it  have  been  different  had  he  never  lived  ?  Apply  this 
test  to  Brougham,  and  he  ascends  at  once  to  the  table-land  on 
which  d'Alembert  brings  together  the  master  minds  of  all  times, 
whatever  the  form  or  method  in  or  by  which  they  compelled  the 
recognition  of  their  superiority. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  Brougham,  the  source  and  stamp  of 
what  we  shall  make  bold  to  call  his  greatness,  was  his  impulsive 
power,  his  propelling  force,  resulting  from  his  grasp  of  mind,  bis 
prodigious  capacity  for  labour,  his  indomitable  energy,  and  his 
excitability.  He  had  his  part  in  almost  every  grand  and 
successful  efibrt  for  the  improvement  and  well-being  of  mankind 
during  nearly  two  generations :  and  there  are  at  least  two  sub- 
jects, Popular  Education  and  Law  Reform,  for  which  he  has 
done  as  much  as  Clarkson  did  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  Howard  for  Prisons,  O'Connell  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, or  Cobden  for  Free-trade.  We  shall  show  this  out  of  Lord 
Campbell's  own  pages,  and  the  fact  of  his  not  seeing  or  not 
acknowledging  as  much,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  any  confi- 
dence 
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dence  we  might  be  disposed  to  place  in  him  as  the  volunteer 

Uographer  of  Lord  Brougham. 

Whatever  the  fitting  dimensions  of  a  memoir  intended  for 
posterity,  it  is  clear  that  we,  restricted  in  space  and  writing 
for  contemporaries  familiar  with  the  leading  events,  must  confine 
oanelves  to  those  which  are  most  illustrative  or  least  known. 
A  year  has  not  elapsed  since  the  salient  passages  of  his  career 
were  recapitulated  and  discussed  in  the  numerous  biographical 
notices  called  forth  by  his  death,  and  the  best  topics  are  apt  to 
be  voted  tiresome,  when  they  have  lost  the  charm  of  freshness. 
It  is  not  generaUy  known,  however,  that  Brougham  pushed  his 
pride  of  birth  to  an  absolutely  ridiculous  extent,  and  we  suspect 
that  he  was  quizzing  his  biographer  when  he  enlarged  upon  it : — 

*He  has  told  me  that  ''Jockey  of  Norfolk,"  the  democratic  and 
proud  Duke  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  used  to 
Bay  when  he  came  to  the  North  of  England,  ''You  talk  of  your 
Percys  and  Qreys  in  this  country,  but  the  only  true  gentleman  among 
you  is  Mr.  Brougham  of  Brougham.  We  Howards  have  sprung  up 
only  recently ;  but  the  Broughtuns  were  at  Brougham  in  the  time  of 
Ai^oninus.  They  distingui^ed  themselves  in  the  Holy  Wars,  and  in 
Bcune  of  the  most  important  events  of  early  English  History." ' 

Henry  Brougham,  of  Brougham  Hall  alias  the  Bird's  Nest, 
a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  married 
the  niece  of  Robertson  the  historian,  and  the  Chancellor,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  was  quite  as  proud  of  his  maternal  as 
of  his  paternal  descent  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1778,  and  was  one  of  a  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  fond  of  tracing  their  genius,  or  the 
training  which  led  to  success  in  life,  to  their  mothers. 

His  education  was  exclusively  Scotch,  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  Lord  Campbell  justly  takes  credit 
to  the  Scotch  system  for  producing  him.  But  he  was  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  well-known  remark  of  Gibbon,  that  '  every 
man  who  rises  above  the  common  level  has  received  two  educa- 
tions: the  first  from  his  teachers,  the  second,  more  personal 
and  important,  from  himself.'  Brougham's  set  task  and  studies 
did  not  suffice  to  occupy  him  : — 

*  Mr.  Richardson,  a  valued  friend  of  mine  and  a  far-away  cousin  of 
Brougham,  writes  to  mo : 

'  "  The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  him  ho  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  on  one  of  the  bridges  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  huge 
quarto  under  his  arm,  which  proved  to  be  a  volume  of  the  work  of  La 
Place,  in  the  original.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  a  lad  this  must  be 
who  not  only  studied  mathematics  for  pleasure,  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  foreign  tongue." ' 

Speaking 
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Speaking  of  him  in  1795,  when  he  had  been  four  years  at  the 
University  attending  almost  all  the  classes,  Lord  Campbell 
expresses  an  opinion  that,  if  shut  up  in  a  tower  without  books, 
he  would  have  produced  at  the  end  of  the  year  (barring  a  few 
ludicrous  blunders)  a  very  tolerable  encyclopaedia.  About  the 
same  time  we  find  him  addressing  scientific  papers  to  the  jloyal 
Society,  and  soon  afterwards,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Speculative  Society,  taking  a  prominent  share  in  its  pro- 
ceedings and  debates.  He  was  simultaneously  distinguished  by 
his  eccentricities.  On  one  occasion,  when  Jeffrey,  Cockbum, 
Moncrieff  (afterwards  Lord  Moncrieff),  and  Cunninghame  (after- 
wards Lord  Cunninghame),  were  of  the  party,  after  having 
twisted  off  divers  knockers  and  smashed  divers  lamps,  he  sud- 
denly stole  away  and  gave  information  to  the  guardians  of  the 
night  for  the  fun  of  seeing  his  graver  companioniS  carried  off 
and  shut  up  in  the  Tolbooth.  But  they  took  to  their  heels,  and 
all  escaped  but  one,  who  got  off  by  a  bribe  of  five  shillings  to 
the  constable.  This  part  of  the  memoir  is  rich  in  original 
and  well-authenticated  anecdotes. 

He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  June,  1800,  but  Lord 
Campbell,  having  diligently  searched  the  immediately  visaing 
Law  Reports  without  finding  his  name,  surmises  that  he  was 
considered  a  man  of  science  rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  that  no 
writer  to  the  signet  would  trust  him  with  a  brief.  To  show  what 
he  could  do  in  the  line  of  advocacy,  or  by  way  of  frolic,  he  went 
the  Southern  Circuit  as  a  '  brother  of  mercy,'  t.e.  as  gratuitous 
counsel  for  pauper  prisoners,  and  a  curious  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures is  given  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. 
Little  or  nothing  but  amusement  and  an  increased  reputation  for 
oddity  came  of  this  expedition :  so,  finding  the  Scotch  law  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,  he  turned  aside  to  authorship,  and  set  to 
work  on  his  *  Colonial  Policy.'  The  *  Edinburgh  Review  *  was 
projected  towards  the  end  of  1801,  and  the  first  number  appeared 
on  the  10th  October,  1802.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of 
that  fallibility  of  memory  of  which  we  have  already  spokea  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  Lord  Jeffirey  gave  a  detailed 
account,  in  1846,  of  the  origin  and  commencement  of  the 
Review.  Extracts  from  this  communication  (which  had  already 
appeared  in  print)  are  given  in  Lord  Cockbum's  ^  Life  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,'  including  this  passage : — *  He  (Sydney  Smith)  had  so 
strange  an  impression  of  Brougham's  indiscretion  and  rashness 
that  he  would  not  let  him  be  a  member  of  our  Assodiation 
though  wished  for  by  all  the  rest.  He  was  admitted,  however, 
after  the  third  Number,  and  did  more  work  for  us  than  anybody.* 
Lord  Campbell  treats  his  communication  as  a  ^  pretended  letter 
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from  Lord  Jefirej,'  and  asserts  positively,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Marray,  one  of  the  founders,  that  Brougham  contributed 
tbee  articles  to  the  first  Number  ;  which,  by  the  way,  contained 
fcar  by  Homer,  five  by  Jeflfrey,  and  seven  by  Sydney  Smith.  On 
the  1st  September,  1802,  five  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Bomber,  Homer  writes : — 

'  Jefirey  has  written  three  or  four  excellent  papers,  and  Brougham 
■now  an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the  party.  Brougham  has 
sleeted  from  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions  "  Horschell's  discovery 
cf  the  sympathy  between  the  spots  of  the  sun  and  the  prices  of  wheat 
in  Beaduig  market.' 

This,  coupled  with  internal  evidence,  must  be  held  decisive  of 
the  point,  and  the  required  explanation  of  the  *  pretended  letter ' 
will  of  course  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Chambers.  The  following 
passage  is  a  curious  specimen  of  Lord  Campbell's  mode  of 
writing: 

'The  scheme  was  first  concocted  in  a  room  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
stoij  or  fiat  of  a  house  in  Buccleugh  Place,  then  tho  rosidenco  of 
Jefrey,  and  instead  of  tho  motto  ultimately  adopted  from  Pablius 
SyroB,  ^  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitiu*,'*  it  was  proposed  to 
tike  ^e  line  from  Virgil's  first  ''Eclogue,"  ''Tenui  musam  meditamur 
iimokT    <*  We  cultivate  the  Muse,  living  on  a  littlo  ocUmed." ' 

Ahhough  there  are  no  marks  of  quotation,  no  reference,  not 

the  remotest  allusion  to  Sydney  Smith,  our  readers  will  at  once 

reco^ise  Sydney  Smith's  comic  account  of  the  concoction,  with 

the  alteration  of  a  phrase  or  two,  and  that  alteration  for  the  worse. 

Lord  Campbell's  mode  of  statement  would  imply  that  the  proposal 

to  take  the  line  from  Virgil  for  the  motto  was  made  in  sober 

sprioasness,  and  that  Jeffrey  really  was  living  in  the  eighth  or 

ninth  storey.     But  Lord  Campbell  knew  Edinburgh  well,  and, 

at  all  events,  he  must  have  read  in  Lord  Cockburn's  Life  that 

the  elevated  abode  of  Jeffrey  (as  Sydney  Smith  called  it)  was 

*not  in  either  the  eighth  or  ninth  storeys,  neither  of  which  ever 

existed,   but  in  the  third  storey  of  what  is  now  No.  18  of  that 

street'     The  oral  authority  of  Lord   Cockburn  is  vouched  for 

another  strange  story  in  connexion  with  the  '  Review ' : — 

*  Brougham,  after  ho  camo  to  rcsido  in  London,  -vvroto  to  Jefifroy, 
Baying  that  ho  had  immediate  occasiou  for  lOOOZ.,  which  must  bo 
remitted  to  him  by  return  of  post,  and  for  which  there  should  be  value 
delivcre<I  for  the  hhie  and  huff,  Tho  lOOOZ.  was  duly  remitted,  and  in 
ike  course  of  six  weeks  Brougham  sent  down  articles  on  a  vast  variety  of 
mifjecU,  which  made  up  an  entire  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
<me  of  these  being  on  a  "  Now  Mo<lo  of  performing  the  Operation  of 
Lithotomy,"  another  upon  "  Tho  Dispute  as  to  Light  between  the 

Emissionists 
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Emifisioiiistg  and  tho  Undulationists,"  aiid  a  tliird  on  tlio  '*  Muidc  of 
the  Chinese."  * 

Lord  Campbell  asked  Jeffirey  whether  this  was  true,  and  got 
for  answer,  '  i  will  not  vouch  for  its  literal  truth,  but  Brougham 
certainly  was  wonderful  for  his  vigour  and  variety.'  No  doubt 
he  was ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  requested  an 
advance  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  articles,  or  that  an  entire 
Number  was  made  up  of  articles  composed  by  him  within  six 
weeks.  It  would  have  taken  fifty  sheets  (800  pages),  at  the 
higher  rate  of  remuneration,  to  write  off  the  debt,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Brougham  regularly  received  the  highor 
rate  of  remuneration,  for  people  never  looked  for  his  contri- 
butions as  they  did  for  those  of  Sydney,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and 
Mackintosh.  He  succeeded  in  smashing  Professor  Young  and 
his  theory  of  Undulation,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
received,  and  Lord  Campbell  gives  him  the  credit,  or  discredit, 
of  the  review  of  the  *  Hours  of  Idleness/  which  led  to  the 
terrible  retaliation  of  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.' 

*  Yet  mark  one  caution,  cro  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  safi^n  and  of  blue, 
Beware  lest  blimdcring  Brougham  destroy  tho  sole, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.' 

Lord  Byron  adds  in  a  note,  *  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  25  of  the 
*'  Edinburgh  Review,"  throughout  the  article  concerning  Don 
Pedro  de  Cevallos,  has  displayed  more  politics  than  jwlicy; 
many  of  the  worthy  burgesses  of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at 
the  infamous  principles  it  evinces  as  to  have  withdrawn  their 
subscriptions.*  The  noble  poet  died  in  the  belief  that  Brougham 
was  his  assailant  in  the  ^  Review,'  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
of  the  authorship,  and  both  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Lockhart 
were  disposed  to  acquit  Brougham.  The  internal  evidence 
is  against  him,  as  is  the  circumstance  that  it  has  never  been 
fixed  on  any  one  else.  In  1803  he  published  his  *  Colonial 
Policy,'  which  did  not  add  much  to  his  reputation.  In  1805  he 
resolved  on  quitting  the  Scotch  for  the  English  bar,  and  trans- 
ferred his  domicile  to  London.  He  was  almost  immediately 
made  free  of  that  brilliant  Whig  society  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Brookcs's  and  Holland  House,  «nnd  he  became  highly 
popular  in  it. 

*  By  a  natural  instinct  which  taught  him  his  own  relative  value  ho 
Boomed,  from  his  first  introduction  to  men  of  the  highest  birUi  and 
tho  most  distinguished  position,  to  feel  himself  on  an  entire  equality 
witli  them,  and,  without  any  approach  to  vulgarity  or  impertmonce, 
ho  treated  tliem  witli  the  utmost  familiarity.     "VVhilc  ho  could  uddress 

himself 
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himself  with  much  dexterity  to  the  amour  ^opre  of  those  with  whom 
bo  conyerscd,  ho  hctrayed  occasionallj  his  power  of  sarcasm,  and  ho 
was  courted  both  on  account  of  what  was  pleasant  about  him  and  what 
W)as  formidable.  As  he  advanced,  in  consequence,  he  ruled  more  by 
ioKC  than  by  love ;  but  when  envy  and  rivalry  did  not  interfere,  his 
amiable  qualities  again  shone  out;  he  was  almost  always  obliging, 
and  sometimes  he  was  actually  friendly.' 

This  is  truly  as  well  as  fairly  sketched.  Oh  si  sic  omnia.  He 
was  called  to  the  English  Bar  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1808,and  Lord 
Campbell  expatiates  on  his  grievous  disappointment  at  starting. 
*  Neither  brief  nor  retainer  came  in,  and  the  world  seemed  quite 
OQConscious  of  the  great  epoch  which  was  supposed  to  have 
arrived  in  our  forensic  history.' 

He  did  not  get  into  regular  practice  till  he  had  acquired 
celebrity  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  even  then  he  was  rarely 
trusted  with  cases  which  involved  heavy  points  of  law,  or  required 
discretion  in  the  management.  He  got  a  few  Scotch  appeals, 
and  these  brought  him  into  early  conflict  with  Lord  Eldon, 
who  persisted  in  calling  him  Mr.  Brqffam,  till  a  formal  remon- 
strance arrived'  through  the  assistant-clerk,  whereupon  the  Chan- 
cellor gave  in,  and  complimented  the  offended  counsel  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument,  saying,  ^  Every  authority  upon  the 
question  has  been  brought  before  us ;  New  Brooms  sweep  clean.' 

He  failed  in  getting  into  Parliament  till  the  beginning  of 
1810,  when  he  was  elected  for  Camelford.  He  was  expected  to 
fire  off  an  oration  the  very  night  he  took  his  seat,  but  he  had 
made  a  vow  not  to  speak  for  a  month,  and  kept  it.  'It  was 
remarked  that,  for  the  future,  he  never  was  in  his  place  a  whole 
evening  in  either  House  of  Parliament  without  regularly  or 
irregularly  more  than  once  taking  part  in  the  discussions.'  This 
is  a  little  overstated  ;  but  his  oratory  was  irrepressible  ;  and  he 
would  have  suffered  from  suppressed  speech,  as  another  man 
might  suffer  from  suppressed  gout.  Although  his  first  attempt 
was  a  failure,  he  soon  fought  his  way  to  the  front,  and  by  the 
end  of  his  first  Session  was  competing  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Opj>osition,  then  held  by  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Ponsonby,  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  best  things  in 
the  '  New  Whig  Guide '  (which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord 
Campbell)  is  the  'Trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  Mutiny,'  the 
joint  composition  of  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  (the  late  Sir  Robert)  Peel, 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  trial  is  supposed  to  take  place  before 
Lord  Grenville  and  a  Special  Jury.  The  principal  offences  set 
forth  in  the  indictment  were,  having  made  '  divers  propositions  or 
motions,  without  havinp^  communicated  the  same  to  the  Right 
Honourable    George    Ponsonby,   and    having   called    the    said 

Right 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman  an  old  woman,  contrary  to  good 
manners,  and  the  said  George,  his  place,  and  dignity.'  After 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Ponsonby, — 

'  Lord  Duncannon  was  called  to  prove  that  several  members  of  tiie 
Opposition  had  complained  of  the  prisoner,  and  mentioned  Peg 
Wharton.  Q.  Do  yon  recollect  any  other?  A.  Yes,  Mr.  Plraner.— Q, 
Did  Mr.  Plmner  make  any  comment  or  critiqae  npon  the  priaonerf 

A.  He  said  he  was  a  d d  long-winded  lawyer ;  and  repeated  the 

same  thing  fifty  times  over — Q.  What  do  yon  mean  ?  Was  it  Mr. 
Plmner  or  the  prisoner  who  repeated  the  same  thing  fifty  times  over? 
A.  Both.' 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  closed  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Honourable  Frederic  Douglas,  who  deposed  to  the  fact  of  the 
prisoner  having  told  him  in  confidence  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  was 
an  old  woman : — 

'  The  prisoner  attempted  to  set  up  an  alibi,  by  the  waiter  of  the 
Exchequer  CofiEee-housc,  but  fidled,  it  being  (dearly  proved  thai  he 
had  spoken  thirty-two  tunes  on  the  night  on  which  ho  alleged  he  was 
absent  from  the  House. 

*'  The  prisoner  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  said  ho  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  He  was  willing  to  retract  anything  ho 
had  ever  said — solemnly  denied  ho  had  meant  anything  disrespeetM 
to  Mr.  Ponsonby  by  calling  him  an  old  woman,  and  saw  nothing  in 
the  character  of  old  women  that  should  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
be  likened  to  one  of  that  respectable  and  amiable  class  of  society.' 

Gireless  whether  his  claim  to  the  leadership  was  formally 
recognised  or  not,  he  took  the  lead  on  so  many  important  ques- 
tions that  the  general  public  could  not  well  help  regarding  him 
as  leader,  and  the  recalcitrant  Whigs  gradually  succumbed  to  him, 
much  as,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the  Conserva- 
tives after  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  succumbed  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Wilberforce  readily  surrendered  to  him  the  great  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery,  which  he  pressed  with  bis  wonted  energy 
till  the  measure  of  abolition  was  complete.  He  moved  an  address 
on  this  subject,  supported  by  an  admirable  speech,  in  June 
1810.  Another  opportunity  for  successful  display  was  presented 
by  the  ^  Orders  in  Council '  against  which  he  had  spoken  largely 
at  the  bar.  The  series  of  speeches  which  he  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  1812  were  alone  sufiicient  to  justify  his  preten- 
sions to  the  lead.  But  he  must  have  excited  no  small  amount 
of  jealousy  and  distrust  in  the  Whig  patrons  of  boroughs,  for  on 
the  dissolution  in  that  year  he  lost  his  seat  for  Camelford,  and 
no  other  was  provided  for  him  till  1816,  when  the  Earl  of 
Darlington  (the  first  Duke  of  Cleveland),  at  the  instance  of  the 
CounteiSi  returned  him  for  Winchelsea.  He  made  a  gallant  attempt 
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paid  on  tlie  Queen's  death.  ^  In  this  episcopal  city,  containing 
flz  churches  independently  of  the  cathednJ,  not  a  single  bell 
amioiinced  the  dejMurture  of  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  most 
■gored  of  Queens — the  most  persecuted  of  women.  Thus,  the 
Watal  enmity  of  those  who  embittered  her  mortal  existence  pur- 
her  in  her  shroud.' 

fling  at  episcopacy  is  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  of 
Ids  satiric^  vein;  but  we  need  hardly  say  we  do  not  quite 
agree  in  his  comparative  estimate  of  Scotch  loyalty,  religion,  and 
■ondity : — 

*Hi8  Majesty,  ahnost  at  the  time  in  which  I  am  speaking,  is  about 
to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern  provinces  of  this  island, 
Moompanied  by  certain  of  his  chosen  counsellors,  a  portion  of  men 
^10  enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the  admiration  of  other 
Muntriea^  and  the  wonder  of  their  own — and  there  the  Prince  will  see 
BDck  loyalty,  great  learning,  some  splendour,  the  remains  of  an 
aaoeot  monarchy,  and  of  the  institutions  which  made  it  flourish. 
But  one  thing  he  will  not  see.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to 
many  who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
odier  he  will  see  no  such  thing  as  a  ^Bishop ;  not  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
fcond  from  the  Tweed  to  John  o'  Groaf  s ;  not  a  mitre ;  no,  nor  so 
much  as  a  minor  canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean ;  and  in  all  the  land  not 
one  angle  curate,  so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are  they  in  Scotland  ; 
in  andh  outer  darkness  do  they  sit,  that  they  support  no  cathedrals, 
ymtiTititiTi  no  pluralists,  suffer  no  non-residence ;  nay,  the  poor 
benighted  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes.  Not  a  sheaf,  or  a 
lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value  of  a  plough-penny  do  the  hapless  mortals 
render  from  year's  end  to  year's  end !  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what 
makes  it  infinitely  more  touching,  is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for 
evil  in  the  demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all  this  cruel 
neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are  actually  the  most  loyal, 
contented,  moral,  and  religious  people  anywhere,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  Let  us  hope  (many,  indeed,  there  are,  not  afar  off,  who 
will  with  unfeigned  devotion  pray)  that  his  Majesty  may  return  safe 
from  the  dangers  of  his  excursion  into  such  a  country — an  exclusion 
most  perilous  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  Church,  should  his  royal 
mind  be  infected  with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishments,  a  working 
dergy,  and  a  pious  congregation  I ' 

The  peroration,  if  not  copied  seven  times  over,  must  have 
been  carefully  prepared : 

*  If  all  existing  institutions  and  all  public  functionaries  must 
henceforth  be  sacred  from  question  among  the  people ;  if,  at  length, 
the  free  press  of  this  country,  and  with  it  the  freedom  itseK,  is  to  bo 
destroyed — at  least  let  not  the  heavy  blow  fall  from  your  hands. 
Leave  it  to  some  profligate  tyrant ;  leave  it  to  a  mercenary  and  effemi- 
nate Parliament — a  hireling  army,  degraded  by  the  lash,  and  tho 
feadier  instrument  for  enslaving  its  country ;  leave  it  to  a  pampered 
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Honse  of  Lords — a  venal  House  of  Oommons — some  ynlgar 
servant-of-all-work  to  an  insolent  Court — some  unprincipled 
unknown,  thank  God !  in  oar  times,  combining  the  talents  of  a 
with'the  fame  of  a  captain  ;  leave  to  such  desperate  hands^  and 
fit  tools,  so  horrid  a  work  I    But  yon,  an  English  jnrj,  parent  of 
press,  yet  supported  by  it,  and  doomed  to  perish  the  instent  its 
and  strength  are  gone — ^lift  not  you  against  it  an  unnatmml 
Prove  to  us  that  our  rights  are  safe  in  your  keeping ;  hmk 
above  all  things,  the  stability  of  our  institutions  by  w< 
their  comer-stone.    Defend  the  Church  from  her  worst  flnemiei^ 
to  hide  their  own  misdeeds,  would  veil  her  solid  foundatjons 
darkness;  and  proclaim  to  them  by] your  verdict  of  acquittil, 
henceforward,  as  heretofore,  all  the  recesses  of  the  sanotnair  must 
visited  by  the  continual  li^t  of  day,  and  by  that  light  all  its  ^ 
be  explored!' 

The  only  forensic  speeches  on  political  topics  which  can  btf  H 
placed  in  competition  with  this,  in  our  opinion,  are  Elrskine^i^ 
in  defence  of  otockdale,  and  Curran's  in  defence  of  ArcIiilaUl 
Hamilton  Rowan.  i 

If  we  call  attention  to  his  speech  on  law  reform  in  Febmaiyi  i 
1828,  it  is  not  solely  or  even  mainly  for  the  sake  of  audi 
oratorical  or  rhetorical  merits  as  it  may  have  possessed,  but 
on  account  of  its  wide-spread,  lasting,  and  eminently  naefid 
influence.  To  apply  the  striking  expression  of  Grattan,  *ift 
struck  a  blow  into  the  country  which  is  still  resounding 
through  it,'  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  probably  led  to 
a  greater  number  of  important  and  beneficial  results  than  any 
other  speech,  ancient  or  modern.  The  subject  of  law  reform 
had  been  already  broached  in  this  journal;*  the  broad  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  should  be  conducted  were  laid  down  by 
Bentham ;  but  it  was  left  to  Brougham  to  rouse  and  set  in 
motion  that  spirit  of  improvement  which,  sunk  in  slumber 
when  he  invoked  it  with  a  conqueror's  voice,  has  been  ever  since 
unceasingly  at  work.  Though  few  if  any  (perhaps  not  he  him- 
self) saw  through  the  long  vista,  there  was  a  solemnity  and  a 
grave  interest  in  the  scene  presented  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  evening.  The  attendance  was  rather  thin,  although  all 
the  leading  Whigs  made  a  point  of  attending  and  kept  their 
places  till  the  end.  It  was  not  then  the  custom  for  speakers  to 
refresh  their  flagging  energies  by  strong  potations  in  the  House : 
the  usual  resource  was  an  orange,  and  when  Brougham  took  his 
seat,  he  deposited  a  large  heap  of  papers  on  one  side  and  a  hat 
full  of  oranges  on  the  other,  to  which  he  resorted  as  he  went  on. 

*  By  Mr.  Miller.  The  substance  of  his  contributions  was  reprinted  as  '  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  CiTil  Law  of  England.*  By  John  Miller^ 
Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1825.    Brougham  was  much  indebted  to  this  publication. 
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The  speech  (we  timed  him)  lasted  exactly  six  hours  and  three 
nunates.  Before  he  arrivea  at  the  peroration  he  was  exhausted 
and  hoarse,  but  he  spoke  it  slowly  and  distinctly,  carefully 
balancing  the  periods,  pausing  between  them,  and  turning  from 
fide  to  side  as  he  paused.     The  happiest  passages  were  these : — 

*  You  saw  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age— conqueror  of  Italy — 
faonUer  of  Germany — terror  of  the  North — saw  him  account  all  his 
Bftlehless  yictories  poor  compared  with  the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a 
audition  to  win — ^saw  him  contemn  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  while,  in 
daqpite  of  her,  he  could  pronounce  his  memorable  boast,  "  I  shall  go 
dofwn  to  posterity  with  the  Code  in  my  hand ! "  You  have  yanquished 
Um  in  the  field ;  strive  now  to  rival  him  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace ! 
Outstrip  him  as  a  lawgiver,  whom  in  arms  you  overcame !  The  lustre 
cf  the  Begenoy  will  bo  eclipsed  by  the  more  solid  and  enduring 
tpfendour  of  the  Beign.  The  praise  which  Mse  courtiers  feigned  for 
oar  Edwards  and  Hajrrys,  the  Justinians  of  their  day,  will  be  the  just 
trilrate  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that  monarch  under  whose  sway 
m  ndghty  an  undertaking  shall  be  accomplished.  Of  a  truth,  the 
klders  of  sceptres  are  most  chiefly  to  be  envied  for  that  they  bestow 
ibe  power  of  thus  conquering,  and  ruling  thus.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Augustus — ^it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his 
evlier  years  were  lost — that  he  found  Eome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
Biible;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the 
prGsent  zeign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  bo  the 
Sovereign's  boast  when  ho  shall  have  it  to  say  that  he  found  law  dear, 
and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book — ^left  it  a  living  letter ;  found 
it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich — left  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ; 
found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression — loft  it  the  staff 
of  honesty  and  the  sliiold  of  innocence  I  '* 

The  fault  common  to  all  his  perorations  is  that  they  are  too 
showy  and  artificial.  They  are  not  rapid,  earnest,  impassioned 
summaries,  in  which  argument  and  imagery  are  fused  together 
and  poured  out  like  molten  lava.  They  are  not  genuine  appeals 
to  reason  or  feeling.  They  read  as  if  the  speaker  thought  he 
must  conclude  with  something  fine,  as  a  melodramatic  spectacle 
conventionally  concludes  with  a  blaze  of  blue  and  red  light.  In 
other  words,  they  are  rhetoric,  not  oratory  or  eloquence.  They, 
moreover,  want  variety.  Brougham  was  always  threatening  or 
praying,  or  both  together  ;  and  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  tried  the  effect  of  kneeling  by 
way  of  giving  efficacy  to  the  concluding  prayer.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  successful,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  ludi- 

*  The  speech  filled  ten  colamns  in  the  *  Times,'  and  was  reported  wonderfully 
well,  with  one  exception.  The  two  last  lines  of  the  above  extract  were  given 
ftus :  •  found  it  absorbed  in  the  hands  of  craft  and  oppression — left  it  the  staff  of 

and  the  shield  of  the  insolvent.' 

crous. 
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crous.  During  a  four  hours'  speech  he  largely  availed  himself 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Lords  to  support  his  strength  and  voice 
with  something  stronger  than  oranges.  Five  tumblers  of  mulled 
wine,  with  a  soupgon  of  brandy,  were  brought  to  him  at  due 
intervals.  Whilst  he  was  imbibing  the  fifth,  a  Tory  peer,  near 
the  bar,  exclaimed,  ^  There's  another  half-hour  good  for  us,  and 
be  d — — d  to  him.'  When  he  came  to  his  final  sentence,  *  I  warn 
you,  I  implore  you — ^yea,  on  my  bended  knees,  I  supplicate  yoa 
— ^reject  not  this  bill,'  he  knelt  down  on  the  woolsack ;  and  for- 
tunately it  was  at  the  last  sentence  that  he  knelt,  for  he  was 
helped  on  his  legs  by  the  friends  who  hurried  up  to  congratulate 
him,  and  doubts  prevailed  whether  he  could  have  risen  without 
their  help.  ^  He  continued  for  some  time  as  [if  in  prayer ;  but 
his  friends,  alarmed  for  him  lest  he  should  be  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  mulled  port,  picked  him  up  and  placed  him  safely 
on  the  woolsack.' 

That  the  dissolution  of  1831  was  forced  on  the  King  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  completely  disproved  by  *  The  Correspond- 
ence of  the  late  Earl  Grey  with  King  William  IV.,'  published 
by  the  present  Earl  Grey  in  1867.  But  by  his  election  for 
Yorkshire,  his  language  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  before  he 
received  tlie  Great  Seal,  and  his  surpassing  energy  in  trampling 
down  all  obstacles,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  he  contri- 
buted more  than  any  one  man  (except  perhaps  Lord  Grey  or 
Lord  Russell)  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  has  recently 
made  public  a  conversation  with  Lord  Althorpe  (Lord  Grey's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  in  which  that  noble  Lord  is  re- 
ported to'  have  said  that  the  task  of  persuading  Brougham  to 
accept  the  Great  Seal  was  imposed  upon  him  by  his  colleagues, 
and  '  a  harder  task  he  never  had  in  his  life.'  The  facts  were 
these  : — Either  (as  Lord  Campbell  intimates)  under  the  influence 
of  the  bright  eyes  of  Lady  Lyndhurst,  or  (as  we  believe)  from 
distrust  of  Brougham,  Loid  Grey  had  resolved  on  offering  the 
Great  Seal  to  Lord  Lyndhurst.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
this  intention  was  ever  commimicated  to  Lord  Lyndhurst ; 
but  it  speedily  became  known  at  Brookes's,  and  three  highly 
distinguished  members  of  the  Whig  •  party  (the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  being  one)  formally  waited  on  Lord  Althorpe  to 
request  him  to  remonstrate  with  Lord  Grey.  He  did  so ;  the 
intention  was  consequently  given  up ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Lord  Althorpe  may  have  had  the  alleged  interview  with 
Brougham,  who  had  already  intimated  that  he  expected  to 
receive  the  Great  Seal,  and  would  take  nothing  less.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  angry  at  the  prior  offer  of  the  Attorney-Generalship, 
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which  he  had  contemptuously  refused;  and  he  may  have  stood 
out  a  little  to  save  appearances  or  indulge  his  vanity ;  but  (if 
Mr.  Hill's  recollection  is  accurate)  Lord  Althorpe  greatly  over- 
estimated the  difficulty  of  his  task. 

Politics  were  far  from  absorbing  all  Brougham's  time  or  thoughts. 
During  his  four  years'  tenure  of  office  he  brought  prominently 
before  the  l^islature  and  the  public  the  subjects  of  Chancery  Re- 
form, Bankruptcy,  Local  Courts,  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Criminal 
Courts,  Poor-laws,  Public  Charities,  &c.  &c.,  in  a  manner  proving 
that  he   was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his  work.     He  made  a 
bangle  of  his  Bankruptcy  Bill,  did  not  carry  Chancery  Reform 
deep  or  far  enough,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  underwent  a  signal 
discomfiture  at  the  bands  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  debate  on 
his  Local  Courts'  Bill.     But,   altogether,  the  administration  of 
jostice  in  all  its  branches  has  been  immensely  improved  through 
his  instrumentality.    It  was  he  who  substituted  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee for  the  old  Court  of  Delegates^;  but  many  of  our  readers 
will  hardly  regard  this  as  a  service  to  the  Church. 

The  constant  strain  on  the  nerves  or  brain,  with  the  stimu- 
lants employed  to  counteract  or  neutralise  it,  may  account  for 
the  phenomenon,  or  the  eccentricities  of  early  life  may  have 
been  inborn ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  during  his  last  year  of  office 
the  erratic  and  excited  proceedings  of  the  Chancellor  caused 
grave  oflence  to  the  Sovereign  and  seriously  alarmed  his  col- 
leagues. His  head  seemed  turned  by  the  part  he  had  played,  or 
thought  he  had  played,  in  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  Lord  Melbourne  for  Lord  Grey  in  the  Premiership ;  and  he 
assumed  patronising  airs  towards  the  highest  personages,  begin- 
ning with  the  new  Premier,  which  made  him  laugh  and  others 
very  angry.  About  the  same  time  he  had  the  imprudence  or 
ill-luck  to  offend  Mr.  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  '  Times,'  who 
suddenly  changed  the  tone  of  extravagant  praise  for  one  of  cutting 
satire,  and  took  to  exposing  all  his  worst  aberrations  as  they  oc- 
curred.*    They  reached  their  climax  during  the  parody  of  a  royal 

progress 


•  l/ord  Campbell  says  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  received  the  following  letter 
'when  seated  on  the  Bench  : — 

*  Dear  Brougham,  what  I  want  to  see  you  about  is  the  "  Times,"  whether  we 
arc  to  make  war  on  it  or  come  to  tenns,  Yours  truly,  Althorpe.' 

This  (it  is  added)  Brougham  read  during  the  argument — answered  imnieiliately, 
and  tore  up— throwing  away  the  fragments.  These  fragments  were  picked  up  by 
a  shorthand  writer,  put  together  and  carried  next  day  to  the  oflSce  of  the  *  Times.' 
An  equally  apocryphal  story  was  told  of  the  billet  from  Mr.  Stanley  (Lord 
Derby;  to  Sir  James  Graham  in  1834  :  *  Johnny  has  upset  the  coach;*  which,  it 
was  udd.  Sir  James  Graham  stuffed  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  where  it  was  found 
by  hia  valet,  who  carried  it  to  the  *  Times.'  Sir  James  Graham  always  stated  that 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  its  reaching  the  newspapers,  as  he  passed  it 
OB  to  Lord  Althorpe  and  showed  it  to  two  or  three  others,  so  that  it  may  have 
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progress  which  he  made  through  Scotland,  parading  the  Great 
Seal  on  his  way,  to  the  great  dis^^  of  the  Kmg,  who  thought  he 
was  out  of  his  mind  and  vehemently  protested  against  ita  being 
carried  across  the  border : — 

'  At  Bothiemurchos,  then  the  lesidenoe  of  the  Dowager  Dodhan  of 
Bedford,  he  found  a  large  party  of  Engliwh  ladies,  with  whom  he 
romped  so  familiarly  that,  to  be  reven^d  on  him*  they  Btoile  the 
Great  Seal,  and  hid  it  where  neither  he  nor  his  attendants  eonld 
discoyer  it.  This  was  rather  a  serious  practical  joke,  for  without  the 
Great  Seal  the  Goyemment  is  at  a  standHstill ;  the  Great  Seal  alone 
gives  validity  to  the  most  important  acts  of  the  executive  Government, 
and  every  grant  in  the  Sovereign's  name,  bearing  the  impression  of  it, 
is  in  point  of  law  conclusively  authentic.  At  last  he  was  in  such  real 
distress  about  it  that  the  ladies  took  compassion  upon  him,  assured 
him  it  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  he  might  find  it  blindfolded, 
one  of  them  assisting  him  by  playing  loud  on  the  piano  when  be 
approached  it.  He  was  blindfolded  accordingly,  and  by  the  hinia 
which  the  piano  gave  him,  he,  in  due  time,  dragged  the  bauble  ftam  a 
tea-chest.  This  was  very  harmless  sport;  but  unfortunately  engge- 
rated  aocounts  of  it  were  sent  to  a  lady  in  waiting  at  Windsor  Oastle, 
and  she  exaggerating  these  accounte  still  further  in  relating  them  to 
the  royal  circle  there,  they  did  much  mischief!' * 

At  Inverness,  where  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  oonfemd 
upon  him,  after  attributing  his  reception  to  the  popularity  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  serve,  he  went  on : — 

^  to  find  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  inhabiting  this 
ancient  and  important  capital  of  the  Hi^ands,  as  it  has  afforded  me 
pure  and  immixed  satisf^tion,  will,  I  am  confident,  be  so  reoeived  by 
his  Majesty  when  I  tell  him  (as  I  will  do  by  this  night's  post)  of  such 
a  gratifying  manifestation.' 

Lord  Campbell  states  that  the  Inverness  letter  to  King  William 
was  written  over  a  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  in  the  presence  of  a 
Mr.  Macpherson,  who  told  him  the  fact  The  *  Times '  quizzed 
each  successive  ebullition  of  egotism,  and  O'Connell,  in  a  ^  Letter 
to  the  People  of  Ireland,'  offered  a  wager  which  nobody  would 
take: — 

'  I  pay  very  little  attention  to  anything  Lord  Brougham  says.  He 
makes  a  greater  number  of  foolish  speeches  than  any  oUier  man  of 

been  known  to  several  before  the  adjoomment  of  the  House.  The  popular  Teruon 
of  the  quarrel  with  Barnes  was  that  he  unexpectedly  joined  a  group  before 
Brookes ,  and  heard  Brougham  call  him  a  vulgar  fellow.  He  was  a  Oambiidge 
contemporary  of  Lord  Byron  and  is  honourably  mentioned  by  the  noble  poet. 

*  The  silly  spite  of  James  IL  in  flinging  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thamee  is 
gladly  commemorated  by  Lord  Macanlay.  Lord  Campbell  was  amusingly  careful 
of  the  Great  Seal.  In  a  journey  firom  the  North  he  had  it  with  him  in  the  railway 
carriage,  and  took  it  under  his  arm  when  he  alighted  for  refreshment ;  refusiz^p  to 
trust  it  with  his  travelling  companions,  though  one  of  them  was  a  Privy-Councillor 
and  a  member  of  the  Government 
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the  preflent  geneiaiioii.  There  may  be  more  nonsense  in  some  one 
speech  of  moiher  person ;  but  in  the  number,  the  mnltitude  of  foolish 
speeches.  Lord  Brougham  has  it  hollow.  I  would  start  him  ten  to 
one — ay,  fifty  to  one — ^in  talking  nonsense  and  flatly  contradicting 
himftelf,  against  any  prattler  now  liying.' 

Although  perfectly  aware  of  the  strong  repugnance  of  the  Grey 
fiamily  to  meeting  him  at  this  particular  conjuncture,  he  resolved 
on  being  present  at  the  Edinburgh  Grey  Festival,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  managed  it  is  well  told : — 

'The  whole  Grey  fltunily  were  to  be  the  guests  of  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  (aflerv^kirds  Earl  of  Stair),  at  Oxford  Castle,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  Brougham,  who  had  been  an  old  ftiend  of  Sir  John, 
boldly  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if  it  were  convenient  for  him  and 
Lady  Adamina,*  he  should  be  glad  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Oxenf ord 
CasUe  during  the  approaching  solemnity  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  felt 
bound  to  attend  from  his  profound  respect  for  Lord  Grey,  whose 
retizement  from  o£Glce  he  so  deeply  deplored.  Sir  John,  who,  living 
in  the  country,  was  not  aware  of  the  actual  relations  between  Brougham 
and  the  Greys,  answered  that  he  should  be  delighted  with  his  company. 
The  Greys  did  not  at  all  know  whom  they  were  to  meet  at  Ozenford 
till  they  had  arrived  there,  and  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made 
could  not  be  altered.  Being  then  member  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
I  had  been  invited  to  Oxenford  to  join  Lord  Grey's  cortege.  Well 
aware  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  Brougham  was  held  by  the  Grey 
family,  I  never  was  so  much  astonished  as  when  I  heard  that 
Brougham  was  to  sit  down  at  table  with  them  there,  and  to  pass  the 
night  under  the  same  roof.  He  was  very  late  in  appearing,  and  we 
had  all  been  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  expecting  him.  My 
heart  beat  violently  as  often  as  any  noise  arose  that  might  indicate  his 
approach.  At  last  a  servant  opened  the  door  and  announced  "  The 
Lord  Chancellor."  I  must  say  that  his  demeanour  was  noble  and 
grand.  Without  any  approach  to  presumption  or  vulgar  familiarity, 
in  an  easy,  frank,  natural  manner,  ho  laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  Lord 
Grey,  who,  though  stiff  and  stately,  could  not  draw  it  back  or  refuse 
to  acknowledge  his  salutation.  He  then  most  respectfully,  but  without 
betraying  any  consciousness  of  there  being  any  misunderstanding 
between  them,  paid  his  court  to  Lady  Grey  and  actually  engaged  her 
in  conversation,  beginning  with  some  complimentary  expressions  about 
the  festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  mon*ow.  The  two  daughters,  the 
Ladies  Grey,  long  avoided  him  by  every  manoeuvre  they  could  resort 
to,  but,  before  the  evening  w^as  over,  he  had  got  them  both  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  stationed  next  day  so  that 
they  might  best  see  and  hear  their  papa.  Li  his  conversation  ho 
seemed  anxiously  desirous  that  the  festival  should  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  honour  of  Lord  Grey,  and  should  be  so  conducted  as 
most  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  all  connected  with  him.' 

At  the  public  dinner  next  day,  in  responding  to  the  toast  ol 

*  LaJy  Adauiina  Dalrymple,  sister  of  the  Ear  of  Camperdowu. 
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'  His  Majesty's  Ministers,*  he  exclaimed,  extending  his  hands, 
'  Mjr  fellow-citizens  of  Edinburgh,  after  having  been  four  jears  a 
Minister,  these  hands  are  clean.  They  happened  to  be  remarkably 
dirty,  which  raised  a  titter  amongst  all  wno  were  near  enough  to 
see.  Notwithstanding  his  quarrel  with  the  *  Times,*  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  writer  or  communicant  of  the  account  of  the 
dismissal  of  the  Whigs  (in  1834),  in  that  journal,  ending  'the 
Queen  has  done  it  all.'  If  so,  it  must  have  been  by  agreement 
that  the  attacks  on  him  were  immediately  resumed,  e.g.i  *  It  is 
in  general  admitted  that  the  downfall  of  the  Government  is  refer- 
able in  a  great  measure  to  the  unbecoming^  conduct  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  Chancellor.' 

When  the  Whigs  returned  to  office  in  1835,  Brougham,  much 
to  his  own  surprise  and  to  the  surprise  of  few  others,  was  set  aside 
The  exclusion  was  put  upon  the  King ;  but  there  were  other  reasons. 
More  than  one  act  of  treachery  had  been  brought  home  to  him. 
We  can  vouch  for  one.  When  the  jointure  of  Queen  Adelaide 
was  discussed  in  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (Lord 
Glenelg),  stood  alone  in  objecting  that  100,000/.  a  year  was  too 
much.  The  day  following,  at  a  Drawing-room  or  Court  reception 
of  some  sort,  he  perceived  a  marked  difference  in  the  Queen's 
manner  towards  him,  which  he  mentioned  to  Lord  Grey,  who 
made  light  of  it,  and  said  it  was  impossible  that  what  had  passed 
in  the  Cabinet  could  have  reached  her  Majesty.  When  *  the 
Queen  has  done  it  all '  came  out,  her  Majesty  revealed  the  fact, 
that  positive  information  of  what  passed  in  the  Cabinet  touching 
her  jointure  had  reached  her  the  same  evening  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor.     Our  authority  for  this  story  is  Lord  Glenelg. 

During  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  in  1835  a  com- 
munication was  opened  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  touching  the 
disposition  of  the  Great  Seal,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  was  offered  to  him.  It  was  eventually  placed  in  com- 
mission, and  so  long  as  it  remained  in  abeyance.  Brougham 
refrained  from  an  open  breach  with  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he 
knew  moreover  to  be  an  awkward  customer  when  his  poco- 
c.nrante  manner  was  thrown  aside.  But  when  this  bauble,  as  Lord 
Campbell  calls  it,  was  presented  to  Pepys  (Lord  Cottenham),  he 
received  the  intimation  like  a  blow.  It  had  positively  a  stunning 
effect  on  him,  and  he  retired  for  a  time  from  active  public  life  to 
brood  over  his  wrongs  at  Brougham  Hall,  and  to  drown  them,  like 
Bolingbroke  at  Dawley,  in  literature  and  philosophy.  On  the 
death  of  King  William,  another  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
Ills  dream.  He  confidently  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the  coun- 
<ils  of  the  young  sovereign,  if  not  the  highest.  He  felt  sure  of 
again  becoming  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he  was  not  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Disappointed 
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Disappointed  anew,  he  vowed  revenge,  and  when  the  increase  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent's  income  was  before  the  Lords,  he  uttered 
some  bitter  sarcasms  against  Lord  Melbourne,  which  provoked  an 
equally  bitter  and  more  telling  retort. 

The  most  crushing  reply,  however,  that  he  or  any  other  assail- 
ant ever  received  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  closed 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  display^  with  a  diatribe  against  the 
Government  Lord  Melbourne's  reply  was  comprised  in  a  single 
sentence :  ^  My  Lords,  you  have  heard  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord— one  of  the  most  eloquent  he  ever  de- 
livered in  thb  House — and  I  leave  your  Lordships  to  consider 
what  must  he  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  objections  which 
prevent  any  Government  from  availing  themselves  of  the  services 
of  such  a  man.' 

We  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  *  Gilbert  Gumey,'  in  which  Hook 
has  recorded  the  practical  jokes  of  Charles  Mathews  the  elder  and 
himself^  to  find  parallels  for  a  prank  or  two  of  Brougham's,  whose 
love  of  fun  was  seldom  checked  by  prudence  or  self-respect. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  false 
announcement  of  his  death  in  1839,  contained  in  a  letter  from  one 
friend  at  Brougham  Hall  to  another  in  London.  He  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  its  being  the  practice  of  editors  of  London  newspapers 
to  keep  ready-written  memoirs  of  distinguished  persons  in  their 
pigeon-holes ;  and  the  aim  of  the  frolic  probably  was  to  discover 
in  what  terms  they  proposed  to  speak  of  him.  So  far  the  experi- 
ment answered  to  his  heart's  desire.  The  news  reached  London 
on  the  21st  October.  All  the  morning  papers  of  the  22nd  (ex- 
cept the  Times)  contained  biographical  notices  of  him,  in  which 
the  disagreeable  truths  predominated.  The  '  Times '  held  back 
till  the  24th,  when,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  alive  and 
merry,  his  old  friend  Barnes  favoured  him  with  an  article,  in 
which  all  the  noblest  gifts  and  qualities,  all  on  which  he  most 
prided  himself,  are  denied  to  him  ;  and,  admitting  his  wondrous 
versatility,  admitting  too  that  he  was  '  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
amusing,  kindly,  and  convivial  of  associates,'  he  is  declared  to 
be  a  man  in  whom  no  one  could  confide,  *  whom  no  party  would 
venture  to  employ  otherwise  than  as  a  transient  ally  :  as  a  partner 
or  a  colleague,  never.' 

A  still  more  startling  specimen  of  his  eccentricitv  was  afforded 
in  1848  by  the  application  which  he  addressed  to  M.  Cremieux, 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Provisional  Government  of  France, 
prompted  by  the  ambitious  hope  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  and  competing  for  the  palm  of 
French  eloquence  with  Thiers,  Guizot,  Montalembcrt,  Lamartine, 
and  Berryer: — 

*  Paris 
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*  Fturis,  April  7ih,  IMS. 
<  Lord  Brougham  has  the  honour  to  offiar  hia  respects  to  the  Minii 
of  Justice ;  and  wishing  to  be  naturalised  in  France,  he  has  demanded 
certificates  from  the  Mayor  of  Cannes  (Var),  where  he  has  resided  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  and  where  he  possesses  a  landed  estate^  and 
has  built  for  himself  a  country  house  (chateau).  Those  certijBcates 
are  to-be  forwarded  directly  to  the  Mmister  of  Justice,  and  Lofd 
Brougham  requests  the  Minister  to  transmit  to  him  the  act  of  natu- 
ralisation with  as  little  delay  as  possible/ 

M.  Cremieux  points  out  in  his  reply  that,  if  France  adopted 
the  noble  applicant  as  one  of  her  sons,  he  ceased  to  be  an  liiOg- 
lishman.  *  You  are  no  longer  Lord  Brougham ;  you  become 
Citizen  Brougham.  You  lose  forthwith  all  titles  of  nobility,  all 
privileges,  &c.,  &c.,  which  you  possessed  in  your  quality  of 
Englishman.'     He  ends  thus : — 

'  It  is  in  this  sense  that  you  must  write  to  me.  I  must  presume 
that  the  late  British  Chancellor  is  aware  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  so  important  a  demand.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  of  the  French  Republic  to  warn  you  officifdly.  When  you 
shall  have  made  a  demand  in  form  embracing  these  dcclaiationsy  it 
shaU  be  immediately  examined.' 

The  late  British  Chancellor  was  here  credited  with  knowledge 
which  be  did  not  possess.  His  notion,  which  he  expressed  in  a 
rejoinder,  was  that  he  could  be  a  French  citizen  complete  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel,  an  Englishman  complete  on  the  other ; 
and  it  required  a  second  letter  from  M.  Cremieux  to  make  him 
understand  that  ^  France  admits  no  partition : '  that  in  order  to 
become  a  Frenchman  he  must  cease  to  be  an  Englishman.  *  No 
other  man  than  Brougham'  (says  his  biographer)  ^ could  have 
recovered  from  the  inextinguishable  ridicule  which  now  seemed 
to  overwhelm  him.'  But  he  rebounded  like  a  ball,  and  ridicule 
would  no  more  stick  to  him  than  dirt  would  stick  to  the  Vicomte 
de  Narbonne,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  might  be  rolled  in 
the  mud  all  his  life  without  contracting  a  stain.  The  happiest 
of  1^ the  satirical  productions  based  on  this  escapade  was  Mr. 
Richard  Doyle's  sketch  (in  ^  Punch ')  of  *  Lord  Brougham,  a 
Citizen  of  the  World,'  representing  him  in  every  imaginable  cos- 
tume— Italian,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Indian,  African,  American, 
Chinese — with  the  features  and  expression  inimitably  hit  off  in 
each.  Three  years  before  he  would  seem  to  be  in  training  for 
citizenship, — at  all  events,  to  have  gone  the  length  of  discaiding 
the  conventional  formalities  of  Courts. 

*  I  con  find  no  discussions  during  this  Session  more  interesting 
than  those  which  frequently  recurred  about  the  "  New  Houses  of 
Parliament."     In  these  Brougham  took  a  leading  part,  frequently 

abusing 
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aboBuig  Gothic  asGhitecinze,  Btny  the  architect,  and  Prince  Albert 
lor  protecting  him.  The  Prince  thought  to  appease  him  by  asking 
him.  to  dine  with  the  Queen.  He  went  and  dined,  but  widened  his 
breach  with  the  Court,  by  leaving  the  palace  immediately  after  dinner, 
instead  of  going  with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  gallery,  into 
which  the  Qaeen  had  retired  with  the  ladies,  and  where  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  her  guests.  He  afterwards  tried  to  make 
amends  by  attending  the  Queen's  drtiwing-room, — a  condescension  he 
had  not  before  practised  since  her  accession ;  but  here  again  he  was 
unfortiinate  (altiiough  I  really  believo  he  wished  to  be  civil  and  re- 
Apectfhl)  by  speaking  to  the  Queen  ex  mero  motu  as  he  passed  her,  and 
teUing  her  that  "  he  was  to  cross  over  to  Paris  in  a  few  days,  where 
he  should  see  Louis  Philippe^  and  that  if  her  Majesty  had  any  letters 
or  mesaages  for  the  King  of  the  French,  it  would  give  him  much 
pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  being  the  bearer  of  theuL*'  Her 
Majesty  declined,  not  entirely  concealing  her  surprise  at  the  offer, 
and  I  believe  that  ho  has  not  been  at  the  English  Court  since.' 

What  would  be  deemed  inconsistency  in  others,  passed  almost 
unobserved  in  him.  Whilst  aiming  at  democratic  citizenship 
and  assuming  social  equality  with  sovereigns,  he  was  all  along 
manoenyring  or  intriguing  to  procure  a  remainder  of  his  peerage 
for  his  younger  brother  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lord  Campbell), 
aa  earldom  for  himself. 

*  He  once  had  a  great  desire  to  become  an  Earl,  but  this  was 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  elevation  of  Cottenham  to  that  dignity. 
When  Lord  John  Russell  conferred  that  promotion  on  the  retiring 
Chancellor,  Brougham  was  very  indignant,  and  either  wrote  or  dictated 
a  pamphlet  ridiculing  it,  to  which  was  affixed,  rather  felicitously,  as  a 
motto  "  The  offence  is  Eank."  ' 

He  was  angry  at  Lord  Cottenham's  elevation,  but  we  have  good 
grounds  for  doubting  whether  he  sought  an  earldom  for  himself. 
He  obtained  the  coveted  remainder  throuj^h  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  a  recital  of  his  public  services  in  the  patent,  such  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  grants  except  those  of  tlie  Nelson  and  Col- 
ling wood  peerages.  In  the  Dedication  of  his  Essay  on  '  The 
British  Constitution  *  to  the  Queen,  he  says  :  '  Entirely  joininjj: 
with  my  fellow-citizens  in  feelings  of  jjratitude  towards  such  a 
Ruler,  I  have  individually  a  deep  sense  of  the  kindness  with 
which  your  Majesty  has  graciously  extended  the  honours  formerly 
bestowed,  the  reasons  assigned  for  that  favour,  and  the  precedents 
followed  in  granting  it.' 

In  1837  or  1838  Sydney  Smith  read  to  a  friend  at  Combe- 
Florey  a  character  of  Brougham,  never  printed,  one  paragraph  of 
which  began  :  '  He  is  the  greatest  moral  wreck  that  has  been  seen 
in  my  time.'  Sydney  Smith  told  the  same  friend  that  he  pointed  to 
Brougham  in  the  passage  of  his  letter  on  Mackintosh,  beginninpf, 

'If 
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^  If  lie  had  been  arrogant  and  grasping — if  he  had  been  faithl 
and  base — if  he  had  been  always  eager  to  strangle  infant  geniot 
in  its  cradle — always  ready  to  betray  and  blacken  those  with 
whom  he  sat  at  meat,  but  would  have  passed  many  men  who  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life  have  passed  him.' 

But  this  implied  censure  is  much  too  severe.  No  one  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  early  success  of  Lord  Macaulay,  of  wliose 
rapidly  rising  fame  he  might  have  been  expected  to  be  jealous. 
He  was  fond  of  advising  and  encouraging  young  men  of  genios 
or  ability ;  nor  was  he  habitually  arrogant  and  grasping,  althcHigh 
he  had  Swift's  hate  of  folly  and  scorn  of  fools,  and  although 
he  dearly  loved  power.  Nor  was  he  an  ill-conditioned  or  ill* 
natured  man,  although  he  was  a  good  hater  and  would  blacken 
those  with  whom  he  sat  at  meat,  ei^er  before  their  faces  or  behind 
their  backs,  if  they  crossed  his  path  or  wounded  his  self-love. 
His  faults  were  traceable  to  temper  and  temperament,  rather  than 
to  head  or  heart  His  animal  spirits  were  a  dangerous  gift.  He 
was  intensely  impressible  and  excitable,  so  much  so  as  sometimes 
to  be  hardly  answerable  for  his  acts,  and  in  convivial  momenta 
he  occasionally  recalled  Junius's  portrait  of  *a  drunken  landlord, 
who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally  as  his  liquor,  and  will 
suffer  no  one  to  leave  him  either  sorrowful  or  sober.'  He  dealt 
out  so  many  promises  at  the  Beefsteak  Club— a  promise  to  make 
Harry  Stevenson  a  Master  in  Chancery  for  one — that  he  found 
the  Club  too  hot  to  hold  him.  When  he  was  finally  out  of  office, 
on  one  of  his  last  appearances  there,  finding  his  jokes  fall  flat,  he 
said  it  was  like  throwing  pearls  before  swine :  *  Gentlemen,'  said 
Arnold,  *  I  throw  myself  before  you.' 

In  this  same  society  he  once  took  to  quizzing  *  Absolute 
Wisdom,'  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  caught  j  a  Tartar.  When 
the  Lord  Mayor's  health  was  given,  Brougham  rose  and  re» 
turned  thanks  in  that  capacity,  saying  what  a  very  foolish 
city  magnate  (which  Wood  was  not)  might  be  supposed  to 
say  when  he  was  tipsy.  Wood  paid  him  off  in  kind  by  re- 
turning thanks  as  and  for  Brougham,  and  pretending  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it:  *My  policy  through  life  has  been  to  do 
and  say  what  suited  my  interest  or  my  whim,  and  I  have  not 
done  badly.'  Then,  after  some  noted  instances  of  inconsistency : 
^  You  may  not  have  heard  that  I  once  offered  to  go  in  for  ballot 
and  manhood  suffrage,  if  the  Westminster  Radicals  would  accept 
me  as  their  candidate.  They  refused,  confound  them,  and  I  have 
never  since  missed  an  opportunity  of  abusing  them  and  denouncing 
ballot  and  manhood  suffrage  as  revolutionary.  You  all  know  how 
vehemently  I  have  protested,  publicly  and  before  the  world,  my 
belief  in  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  Queen,  whose  Attorney- 
General 
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General  I  am.  Bat  my  intimate  friends  will  bear  witness  that  I 
have  never  concealed  my  private  opinion  that  her  gracious  Majesty 
is  no  better  than  she  should  be.'  These  things  had  been  reported 
of  Brougham,  with  or  without  foundation,  and  all  he  could  muster 
in  reply  was  thftt  it  was  the  case  of  Balaam's  ass  over  again. 

A  day  widi  him  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1850  will  give  a 
notion  of  his  activity  and  variety.  An  acquaintance  called  for 
him  by  appointment  at  Meurice's  about  twelve,  and  found  him 
in  a  squabble  with  a  Frenchman,  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
translate  a  scientific  paper,  to  be  read  that  day  at  the  Institute 
and  whom  he  ended  by  calling  bke  comme  une  oie.  They  then 
got  into  a  remise  and  drove  to  a  celebrated  optician's  in  the 
Fanboui^  St  Germain  quarter,  where  Brougham  occupied  a  full 
hour  in  testing  an  experiment  which  he  had  anticipated  in  the 
paper,  but  which  did  not  turn  out  exactly  as  could  be  wished. 
What  he  wanted  to  establish  was,  that  light  falling  upon  or 
encoontering  a  flat  surface,  after  passing  through  three  or  four 
successive  apertures  in  boards  or  pieces  of  pasteboard  placed 
some  paces  apart,  would  be  fringed  or  uneven  at  the  edges. 
Voilh  lesfranges^  repeatedly  exclaimed  Brougham.  '  Je  nen  vois 
pas  Milordf  invariably  replied  the  optician,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Institute  To  cut  the  matter  short,  the  friend  gave 
his  voice  for  the  fringes,  and  all  three  started  for  the  Institut  in 
the  remise.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  Brougham  stopped  the 
carriage,  and,  in  spite  of  the  optician's  protest,  who  said  they  were 
already  late,  insisted  on  calling  to  see  the  Due  Decazes,  who 
was  too  ill  to  see  him.  Their  destination  was  reached  at  last ; 
and  dragging  bis  companion  (who  was  not  even  a  corresponding 
member)  after  him,  he  hurried  into  the  centre  of  the  assembled 
savanSj  and  began  introducing  the  illustfious  obscure  right  and 
left  to  all  of  them.  This  ceremony  ended,  the  business  of  the 
day  began  by  Brougham  reading  his  paper,  which  (barring 
accent)  was  not  a  bad  or  unsuccessful  performance.  No  less  a 
person  than  Arago  remarked,  in  answer  to  a  timid  inquiry  from 
the  friend,  '  (Test  bien^  ires  hieii ;  mais  il  ii'y  a  rien  d'original 
lordedaTVi.^ 

On  that  same  day  a  dinner  came  off  at  Philippe's,  in  the  Rue 
Mont  Org^eil,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of 
introducing  Brougham  to  Alexandre  Dumas  pere.  Brougham 
was  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  they  were  formally  introduced  by 
Count  d'Orsay,  who,  observing  some  slight  symptoms  of  stiff- 
ness, exclaimed,  *  Comment^  diablc,  vous,  les  deux  graiids  hommesy 
embrassez'vous  done,  embrassez-vous.^  They  fraternized  accord- 
ingly a  la  Frangaise,  Brougham  looking  very  much  during  the 
operation  as  if  he  was  in  the  gripe  of  a  bear ;   though  nobody 

could 
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could  look  more  cordial  and  satisfied  than  Dumas.  The  dinner 
was  excellent :  some  first-rate  Clas  de  Vougeot^  of  which  Diunat 
had  an  accurate  foreknowledge,  sustained  the  hilarity  of  the 
company :  the  conversation  was  varied  and  animated ;  each  of 
the  distinguished  guests  took  his  fair  share,  and  no  more  than 
his  fair  share ;  and  it  was  bordering  on  midnight  when  the  party 
separated.  On  being  asked  whether  the  fatigue  of  the  day  had 
been  too  much  for  him,  Brougham  stated  that  he  had  slept 
soundly  for  an  hour  after  his  return  from  the  Institute  and  that 
his  capacity  for  exertion  was  much  increased  by  his  being  aUe 
to  sleep  whenever  he  had  an  odd  hour,  half  hour,  or  even  qoarter 
of  an  hour,  to  spare.  He  was  obviously  proud  of  enjoying  this 
gift  in  common  with  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  Pitt  He  was 
not  so  well  pleased  when  reminded  that  Lord  Sidmouth  boasted 
of  having  never  lost  a  night's  rest  from  anxiety. 

In  another  valuable  faculty,  that  of  abstracting  the  mind  firom 
an  exhausting  topic,  and  relieving  it  by  change,*  Brougham 
had  no  superior  that  we  know  of,  except  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  The  night  before  the  delivery  of  his  leading  speech 
on  the  Queen's  Trial,  he  slept  at  Holland  House.  On  coming 
down  to  breakfieuit  in  the  morning,  Lord  Holland  saw  his 
guest  busily  writing  at  a  side-table,  and  found  that  he  was 
employed  not  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  copy  of  the  peroration, 
but  in  drawing  the  clauses  of  an  Education  Bill. 

Brougham  talked  French  with  the  same  ease  (to  himself)  and 
rapidity  as  English.  His  French  was  christened  Broughmee  by 
M acaulay,  and  a  most  extraordinary  language  it  certainly  was.  The 
■author  of '  Eothen '  is  accustomed  to  maintain  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
more  idiomatic  English  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  French 
despatches ;  the  fact  being  that  they  are  clear,  strong,  vernacular 
English,  translated  literatim  et  verhatim,  without  the  least  regard 
to  French  idiom.  Brougham's  French  was  similarly  composed  ; 
but  unluckily  his  English  was  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
Duke's.  He  never  hesitated  for  a  word  or  a  phrase,  and  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin  might  appropriately  have  said  to  him  what 
she  said  to  an  Englishman  who  brought  out  the  point  of  an 
anecdote  he  was  resolved  to  tell  in  phrases  which  would  hardly 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Academic  :  Monsieur  s'en  tire  dCune 
manikre  la  plus  extraordinaire. 

Lord  Campbell  says  that  Brougham  was  not  fond  of  fighting 
except  with  words,  and  insinuates  that  he  ought  to  have  called 
out  a  Mr.  Gourlay,  who  struck  him  with  a  horsewhip  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Gourlay, 


•  t 
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though 
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thougli  afterwards  declared  Insane,  was  then  of  sound  mind  and 
lespoosible  for  his  acts.  The  affair  with  Canning  in  1826 
affvrded  better  ground  for  reflecting  on  Brougham's  courage.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  inrectiye  when,  on  his  coming  to 
the  words  '  political  tergiversation,'  Canning  rose  from  the  Trea- 
sury-bench, took  off  his  hat,  and  spoke  these  words — '  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  say  that  is  false.'  The  conventional  course  in  such  an 
emergency  was  to  go  on  as  if  nothing  particular  had  occurred, 
and  adopt  the  fitting  steps  after  the  debate.  Brougham  stopped, 
took  op  his  hat,  and  was  going  away,  when  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) there  was  a  call  to  order,  followed  by  a  motion  for 
taking  both  gentlemen  into  custody;  and  the  affair  was  com- 
promised by  an  explanation  that  the  offensive  words  were  only 
med  in  a  parliamentary  sense.  Lord  Campbell  says  that  this 
scene  gave  Mr.  Dickens  the  hint  for  that  capital  one  in  which 
*  Pickwickian '  is  substituted  for  parliamentary ;  but  Mr.  Dickens, 
writing  ten  years  later,  must  have  had  similar  scenes  of  more 
recent  occurrence  in  his  mind. 

When  Brougham  had  become  convinced  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  attempts  to  force  himself  upon  a  Whig  Government,  he 
was  fiur  from  giving  up  the  notion  of  becoming  Lord  Chan- 
cellor again ;  and  Lord  Campbell  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  was  encouraged  by  Lord  Ljndhurst  to  combine  with  the 
Conservatives  with  a  view  to  the  Great  Seal.  But  although 
Lord  Lyndhurst  occasionally  secured  his  co-operation  by  flattering 
his  vanity,  it  was  clearly  not  with  the  intention  of  being  super- 
seded by  him  ;  and  Brougham  knew  full  well  that  he  had  no 
more  chance  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  with  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  Tory  chief  whom  he  courted  most  assiduously  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  already  (in  1834)  abdicated  the 
Premiership  ;  and  he  has  included  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
works,  corrected  reports  of  the  speeches  which  he  delivered  in 
praise  of  the  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fields,  at  the  Dover  Festival 
in  August,  1839.  The  first  contains  a  passage  which  caused 
some  amusement  to  his  fellow-guests  at  Walmer  Castle :  '  The 
mighty  Captain  —  I  invoke  both  hemispheres — bear  witness 
Europe  I  bear  witness  Asia ! '  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Strangford  several  letters  were  written  in  different  hands,  ad- 
dressed to  the  orator,  and  sent  up  to  London  to  be  posted  ;  the 
point  of  each  being  that  Asia  and  Europe  were,  according  to 
the  language  of  geography,  in  the  same  hemisphere.  Not  sus- 
pecting the  trick,  he  kept  his  counsel  whilst  opening  letter  after 
letter  at  the  breakfast  table,  till  at  last  he  broke  out,  *  Confound 
the  fools  ;  mayn't  I  halve  my  orange  longways  or  crossways  as  1 

think  fit?' 

Years 
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Years  rolled  on,  and  a  new  party  came  upon  the  stage,  without 
finding  Brougham  either  declining  in  energy,  improving  ia 
judgment,  or  fixed  in  principle.  He  coalesced  with  Lord  Stanley 
(Derby)  in  1849,  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  actually  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  a  speech  which 
he  published  in  a  pamphlet  The  Bill  was  carried,  and  the 
ministerial  crisis,  which  he  anticipated,  did  not  come  off.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Lyndhurst  went  up  to  him  and  said : 
*  Brougham,  here  is  a  riddle  for  you.  Why  does  Lord  Brougham 
know  so  much  about  the  Navigation  Laws?  Answer.  Because 
he  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  the  Seal  fishery.' 

The  only  excuse  for  his  reverting  to  Protection  after  having 
zealously  advocated  Free  Trade  is  that  political  economy  was 
not  amongst  the  subjects  which  he  had  studied  or  understood. 
There  are  speeches  of  his  at  an  earlier  period  in  which  he  spoke 
of  cheap  corn  as  an  evil  resulting  from  excessive  cultivation, 
which  should  be  checked  by  the  legislature. 

Lord  Campbell  died  on  the  21st  June,  18G1 ;  Lord  Brougham 
on  the  7th  May,  1868,  having  survived  his  biographer  seven 
years  wanting  six  weeks.  The  Life  stops  in  1859 :  '  1  here  stop 
for  the  present.  My  memoir  cannot  be  considered  complete 
without  some  further  account  of  his  writings ;  an  estimate  of  hit 
character ;  and  a  survey  of  the  influence  he  has  exercised  upon 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.'  What  the  formal  estimate  of 
character  and  influence  would  have  been,  may  be  inferred  with 
little  risk  of  error  ;  and  the  world  has  no  reason  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  works.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  what  Brougham  did  in  and  for  literature  and  science 
must  be  taken  in  the  block,  not  judged  individually  or  by 
the  piece.  His  multifarious  writings  were  the  wheels  and 
cogs  of  the  machinery  b}*  which  he  upheaved  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  the  slings  and  arrows  with  which  he  assailed  ignorance, 
the  aqueducts  and  sluices  by  which  he  diffused  knowledge. 
The  real  aim  of  the  essay  or  article  was  attained  by  the  inquiry 
it  stimulated  or  the  example  it  set  He  led  the  way  and  othera 
followed,  who  without  him  would  not  have  moved  at  alL 
When  a  man  has  been  constantly  waging  war  with  tongue  and 
pen  against  abuses,  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  of  him  what  was 
said  of  Flood,  the  rival  of  Grattin,  that  his  foot  was  always  in 
the  stirrup,  his  lance  always  in  the  rest. 

Brougham  may  not  have  contributed  the  best  papers  publislied 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  though  we 
can  hardly  believe  Lord  Campbell's  story  that  the  Society  was  made 
bankrupt  by  publishing  at  its  own  risk  his '  Political  Philosophy,' 
'  the  copyright  of  which  he   had  generously  presented  to   it.* 

•But 
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But  he  set  the  Society  afloat,  and  ^  under  his  auspices  it 
flourished  for  several  years,  and,  selling  excellent  treatises  at  a 
low  price,  was  of  essential  service  to  the  middle  and  lower 
ordera/  Again,  admitting  the  scheme  of  the  London  University 
to  have  originated  with  Thomas  Campbell  (who  was  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  this  honour),  the  odds  are  that  it  would  have 
been  dropped,  delayed,  or  much  less  efficiently  carried  out,  unless 
it  had  been  taken  up  and  hurried  forward  to  completion  with  his 
wonted  eagerness  by  Brougham.  Whatever  other  maxim  or  prin- 
ciple he  abandoned,  he  never  once,  during  his  long  life,  ceased  to 
act  upon  Benjamin  Constant's  aphorism :  ^  the  press  is  the  mistress 
of  intelligence,  and  intelligence  is  the  mistress  of  the  world.' 
He  thus  attained  great  ends  by  means  worthy  of  them.  If  in  one 
sense  it  had  been  better  for  his  reputation  to  have  remained 
qaiet  daring  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  the  apostle  of  Social  Science,  his  very  restlessness  proves 
his  unabated  zeal  in  the  cause  of  progress;  and  neither  the 
commonplaces  he  spoke  nor  the  '  foolish  things  he  did  in  his 
decline,  will  be  remembered  a  hundred  years  hence,  or,  if 
remembered,  will  dim  the  lustre  of  his  fame. 

If  *  blushing  glory  ■'  cannot  hide  the  *  fears  of  the  brave  and 
follies  of  the  wise,'  these  are  thrown  into  a  hardly  distinguishable 
background  by  time.  When  the  muse  of  history  is  compelled  to 
pause  upon  the  meanness  of  Bacon,  the  dotage  of  Marlborough, 
the  drivelling  of  Swift,  or  the  disreputable  old  age  of  Erskine, 
it  is  only  to  drop  a  tear.  It  is  from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
that  men  calculate  its  height.  Viewed  from  afar  off,  nothing  is 
seen  or  known  of  a  lofty  object  but  its  towering  proportions, — 
nothing  of  the  irregularities,  inequalities,  cracks  or  slimy  stains 
on  the  surface,  and — 

'  Though  round  its  breast  tho  rolling  clouds  are  spreacl, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.' 


Art.  II. — Realities   of  Irish  Life.      By  W.    Stewart    Trench, 
Land  Agent  in  Ireland   to  Marquis   of  Lansdowne,  Marquis 
.    of  Bath,  and  Lord  Digby.      London,  1868. 

THIS  work  is  different  from  any  other  book  on  Ireland  we 
have  met  with.  Its  title  *  Realities  of  Irish  Life,*  faith- 
fully describes  its  contents.  There  is  scarcely  a  word  about 
politics  or  the  Church  in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Whigs 
and  Tories  are  never  so  much  as  named,  nor  Protestants  and 
Catholics  as  distinct  and  hostile  sects.  The  so-called  ecclesi- 
astical 
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astical  grievance  is  absolutely  ignored— not  from  anj  wish  of 
the  author  to  avoid  it,  but  because  in  his  life-long  experience  of 
the  Irish  people  it  does  not  appear  to  have  once  crossed  his 

?tth  as  a  practical  consideration  to  be  recognised  and  dealt  with. 
he  whole  volume  is  occupied  with  the  great  question  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  Ireland,  which  throw  every  otner  question  and 
difficulty  into  the  back-ground — namely,  the  peculiar  nlmTm^^^fy 
of  the  people,  and  their  ideas  and  feelings  in  reference  to  the 
land.  For  treating  of  these  topics  Mr.  Trench  has  been  more 
favourably  placed  than  any  one  who  has  yet  appeared  before  the 
public.  Himself  an  Irishman,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Ashtown  and 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  having  resided  all  his  life  in 
Ireland,  thoroughly  knowing  his  countrymen,  and  cordially  likiQg 
them,  he  early  embraced  the  profession  of  a  land-agent^  besides 
being  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  on  his  own  accoont; 
and  naturally,  therefore,  his  work — which  is  simply  a  graphic  and 
truthful  narrative  of  his  experiences  in  that  douole  capacity— -is 
at  once  the  most  deeply  interesting,  and  the  most  instructive  and 
illustrative  we  have  read  for  many  years.  We  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  it  do  not  go  far  to  enable  us  both  to  understand  the 
Irish  fair  better,  and  to  sympathise  with  them  far  more  discrimi- 
natingly than  we  have  ever  done  before.  The  work,  too,  is  singo- 
larly  opportune,  appearing  at  this  conjuncture ;  for,  perhapi^  the 
first  and  clearest  impression  it  leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind  is, 
how  utterly  beside  the  mark  are  the  proceedings  of  those  states- 
men who  fancy  they  are  grappling  with  the  Irish  difficulty  when 
they  are  surrendering  the  Irish  Church.  It  is  significant  that  in 
this  faithful  record  of  the  experiences  of  upwards  of  thir^  years 
in  various  portions  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Ireland,  the  Cburch 
grievance  is  only  once  touched  upon — and  then  in  a  discussion 
among  the  peasantry  over  their  whisky,  and  in  the  following 
terms : — 

'  '*  Some  says  it's  the  land  laws  that's  mighty  bod/'  observed  another ; 
"  that  it's  them  that's  crashing  ns  down,  and  that  they  are  going  to 
bring  in  a  bill — as  they  call  it---to  alter  tiiem." 

<  *«  A  curse  upon  the  land  laws,"  cried  the  president,  "  snd  all  con- 
cerned in  them.  It's  the  land  itidfwQ  want,  snd  not  all  this  bother 
about  the  laws.  The  laws  is  UQt  so  bad  in  the  main,  barrin'  they  make 
us  pay  rent  at  all.  What  good  would  altering  the  laws  do  us?  sore 
we  have  tenant-right,  and  fux  play  enough,  for  that  matter,  for  Trench 
never  puts  any  one  off  the  land  that's  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  stsnd 
his  ground  on  it.  But  why  toould  toe  pay  rent  at  aUf  That's  the 
question,  say  I.  Isn't  the  land  our  own,  and  wasn't  it  our  ttnoestovs' 
before  us,  until  these  bloody  English  came  and  took  it  all  away  from 
us  ?  My  curse  upon  them  for  it — but  we  will  tear  it  back  out  of  thoir 
heart's  blood  yet." 
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In  troit^  then  yell  have  tough  work  of  it  before  ye  do,"  rejoined 
"  Them  Saxons  is  a  terrible  strong  lot  to  deal  with.  They 
beat  down  onld  Ireland  before,  and  I  doubt  but  they'll  hold  on  the 
land  siOl,  and  beat  her  down  again,  rise  when  ye  may." 

<  <s  None  of  your  croakinV'  cried  the  president  <'  Sure  it's  not  more 
than  three  hundred  years  since  they  took  it  all  from  us,  and  many  a 
ooimiry  has  risen  and  held  its  own  again  after  a  longer  slavery  than 
that  I  say  The  Land  we  must  have,  and  cursed  be  the  hand  and 
wiAered  the  aim  that  will  not  strike  a  blow  to  gain  it ! " 

•  «  Some  say  it's  the  Church  that* s  crushing  us,"  suggested  one  of 
fle  party  who  had  not  spoken  before. 

•  «  Damn  the  Church,  and  you  along  with  it,"  cried  the  president  in 
a  p— linn  *^  What  harm  does  the  Church  do  you  or  any  one  else  ? 
The  gentlemen  that  owns  it  are  quiet  dacent  men,  and  often  good  to 
the  poor.  If  8  ike  landy  I  say  again,  U^s  the  land,  we  want.  The  Saxon 
xobhani  took  it  firom  our  £ore£Ekthers,  and  I  say  again  we'll  wrench  it 
oat  of  their  heart's  blood ;  and  what  better  beginning  could  we  have 
than  to  blow  Trench  to  shivers  off  the  walk  ?  " 

* "  True  for  ye,"  said  another,  '^  so  far  as  that  goes,  but  ye  are 
mong  about  the  Church  for  all  that.  Sure  isn't  it  what  ikej  call  the 
dominan'  Church,  and  what  right  has  it  to  dominate  over  own  clargy^ 
who  are  as  good  as  them  any  day.  Up  wid  our  clargy,  and  down  with 
the  dominan*  Church  I  say  I.  Besides,"  continued  he  more  softly, 
**  mny  be  if  we  had  once  a  hold  of  the  Church  lands,  the  landlords*^ 
Inda  would  be  'asier  come  at  after." 

'  **  Why  then  that  may  be  true  too,"  said  the  president ;  "  down 
with  the  Church,  .down  with  the  landlords,  down  with  the  agents^ 
down  with  everyUnng,  say  I,  that  stands  in  tho  way  of  our  own  green 
land  coming  back  to  us  again." 

•  "  What  wonderful  grand  fun  we'll  have  fightin'  among  ourselves 
when  it  does  come ! "  said  a  thick-set  Horculoan  fellow  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table. 

'  **  Well,  now,  I  ofben  thought  of  that !  "  replied  his  neighbour  in  a 
whispCT.  "  It'U  bo  bloody  work  then  in  earnest,  as  sure  as  you  and  I 
live  to  see  it.  Anything  that  has  happened  up  to  this  will  be  only  a 
jdke  to  what  will  happen  then." 

'  **  And  what  matter  ? "  cried  the  advocate  for  fighting.  "  Sure 
wouldn't  it  be  far  better  any  day  to  be  fightiu'  among  friends,  than 
have  no  fightin'  at  all,  and  bo  slaves  to  our  enemies  ?  By  the  powers/' 
died  he,  and  he  gave  the  table  a  salient  stroke  with  his  shilelagh  that 
made  the  punch-glasses  leap,  "but  I  would  rather  go  out  as  our 
inoestors  did  before  us,  with  tho  skoiuc  in  our  hands,  and  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  upon  our  backs,  and  fight  away  till  the  best  man  had  it, 
than  be  the  slaves  we  are  now,  paying  rint  in  the  office,  and  acknow- 
ledging them  Saxons  as  ova  landlords !  "  ' — ^pp.  191-193. 

Mr.  Trench  is,  or  has  been,  agent  for  four  of  the  largest 
absentee  proprietors  in  the  country,  some  of  whose  estates  exceeded 
30,000   or  40,000  acres.     Three  of  these  he  has  managed   for 

twenty 
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twenty  years,  and  has  raised  them  from  an  almost  desperate  con- 
dition to  a  state  of  prosperity,  comfort,  and  content.  He  describes, 
«imply  but  very  clearly,  and  often  dramatically,  the  various 
measures  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  difficulties,  and  dan- 
gers, and  strange  adventures  he  encountered  in  the  process.  The 
barony  of  Famey  (Co.  Monaghan),  when  he  took  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Shirley's  half  of  it,  contained  41,000  Irish  acres, 
and  a  population  of  44,C00  souls,  or  more  than  one  human 
being  per  acre, — the  people  having  been  permitted  for  gene- 
rations to  multiply  and  squat  ad  libitum j  and  being  ^  Celts 
in  all  their  purity' — wild,  uneducated,  usually  docile  and 
kindly,  but  liable  to  phrenzied  outbreaks  of  excitement  After 
■a  year  or  two  of  the  most  laborious  and  perilous  labour,  by 
a  mixture  of  sagacity,  firmness,  and  fair  dealing,  and  having 
been  nearly  torn  in  pieces  (literally)  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Trends 
succeeded  in  reducing  this  mass  of  farmers  and  cottiers  to 
something  like  manageable  numbers  and  regularity  of  life ;  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  other  fields  of  labour.  When  he 
undertook  the  management  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  estates  in  Kerry 
in  1849,  the  people  had  been  decimated  by  the  famine,  scarcely 
any  rent  had  been  paid  for  years,  and  10,000  persons  were 
receiving  relief  in  the  union  of  Kenmare,  in  which  the  estates 
were  situated  ;  in  fact,  more  than  the  whole  income  of  the  pro- 
perty was  eaten  up  by  poor  rates.  The  following  is  Mr.  Trench's 
picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  : — 

'  The  estate  of  tho  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  the  Union  of  Eenmare 
had  at  this  time  been  much  neglected  by  its  local  manager.  It  consists 
of  about  sixty  thousand  acres,  and  comprises  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  union.  No  restraint  whatever  had  been  put  upon  the  system  of 
sub-division  of  land.  Boys  and  girls  intermarried  unchecked,  each  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
make  any  provision  whatever  for  their  future  subsistence,  beyond  a 
shed  to  lie  down  in,  and  a  small  plot  of  land  whereon  to  grow  potatoes. 
Innumerable  squatters  had  settled  themselves,  unquestioned,  in  huts 
on  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  valleys,  without  any  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  their  maintenance  during  the  year.  They  sowed  tiieir 
patches  of  potatoes  early  in  spring,  using  sea-weed  alone  as  a  manure. 
Then  as  the  scarce  seasons  of  spring  and  summer  came  on,  they 
nailed  up  the  doors  of  their  huts,  took  all  their  children  along  wiu 
them,  together  with  a  few  tin  cans,  and  started  on  a  migratory  and 
piratical  expedition  over  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  trusting  to 
their  adroitness  and  good  luck  in  begging,  to  keep  tho  fEunily  auve 
till  the  potato  crop  again  come  in.  And  thus,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  or  supineness  of  the  agent,  who — in  direct  violation  of  his 
lordship's  instructions,  and  without  his  knowledge — allowed  numbers 
of  strangers  and  young  married  couples  to  settle  on  his  estate,  paying 
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00  rent,  and  almost  without  any  visible^  means  of  subsistence,  not  only 
the  financos,  but  the  character  and  condition  of  the  property,  were  at 

1  TOj  low  ebb  indeed.  The  estate,  in  fact,  was  swamped  with  paupers.' 
-OT- 112,  113. 

This  estate  *  is  now  righted,'  to  use  Mr.  Trench's  expression ; 
fifty-foar  thousand  pounds  have  been  spent  in  improving  and 
clearing  it ;  four  thousand  six  hundred  persons  have  emigrated 
to  America,  all  by  their  own  wish  and  at  Lord  Lansdowne's 
coat ;  no  further  sub-division  has  been  allowed ;  ^  yet  at  this 
moment  the  average  rent  of  each  farm  is  only  eleven  pounds  per 
ammm — an  average  far  too  small  to  enable  tenants  to  support  and 
educate  their  families  in  tolerable  comfort  and  respectability.' 

'  It  may  here  be  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  misery,  and  all 
tins  afier-coat  upon  the  estate  of  a  kind-hearted  and  generous  nobleman  ? 
I  answer  at  once,  the  pernicious  system  of  subdivision  and  subletting  of 
Itmd,     No  one  who-  has  not  tried  it  can  conceive  the  difficulty  in  which 
an  Irish  landlord  or  agent  is  plaood  with  regard  to  this  matter.     I  can 
truly  flay  iU  prevention  has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  my  life  as  a  land 
agewM^    The  collection  of  rent  is  almost  always  easy  on  a  well-managed 
estate ;  but  the  prevention  of  subdivision  is  almost  always  difficult. 
The  desire  to  subdivide  is  bv  no  means  confined  to  the  larger  tenants, 
nor  even  to  those  who  hold  land  to  tho  moderate  value  of  80Z.,  or  20Z., 
or  even  102.  per  annum ;  but  tenants  possessed  of  holdings  valued  at 
only  12.  or  22.  per  annum  frequently  endeavour,  openly  or  by  stealth, 
to  subdivide  these  little  plots  of  land,  and  erect  huts  or  sheds  upon 
them  for  their  young  people  to  marry  and  settle  in,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  certain  poverty  which  must  necessarily  await  them  ^vLorc  there 
are  no  other  means  of  support.     And  yet  if  any  landlord  or  agent  is 
determined  to  resist  this  system,  and  to  evict  those  who  in  ft^iite  of  all 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  persist  in  this  pernicious  course — though 
the  plot  of  land  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  a  goat,  and  the  hut  be  of 
the  most  degraded  class — he  is  attacked  with  a  virulence  and  bitter- 
ness of  hostility  which  none  who  do  not  live  in  Ireland  can  imagine ; 
sometimes  by  the  local  press,  sometimes  by  local  agitators  both  lay 
and  clerical,  who  hold  him  up  to  public  odium  and  indignation  as  an 
exterminator,  and  sometimes  (though  not  in  Kerry)  by  the  blunder- 
boss  or  bludgeon  of  the  assassin ;  so  that  really  it  requires  no  little 
moral  as  well  as  physical  courage  to  face  the  storm  which  is  certain 
to  be  raised  against  him ! ' — 2)p.  lol,  182. 

Lord  Bath's  estate  was  the  next  which  Mr.  Trench  undertook. 
lliis  was  in  1851;  'the  tenants  had  been  allowcMl  to  fall  into 
heavy  arrears,  so  that  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  was 
due  upon  the  estate ;  and  many  of  the  tenants  had  not  paid  any 
rent  at  all  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  years,'  and  openly 
avowed  their  determination  never  to  pay  any  more.  This  was 
not  an  encouraging  state  of  things;   but   Mr.  Trench  was  not 
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daunted,  and  undertook  the  task,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  toil  and  vigilance,  carrying  his  life  in  his  hand  at  every 
moment,  he  succeeded  in  *  righting  *  this  estate  also.  The  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures  in  the  course  of  this  work  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  curious  and  illustrative  portion  of  the  volume. 

'  The  death  of  Joe  McEey  threw  a  temporary  damp  over  the  plots 
of  the  Ribbon  Confederacy ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  active  stepd 
were  being  taken  by  other  parties  to  rouse  the  people  to  reaistanoe^ 
and  to  effect  the  much-dcsiied  object  of  "  putting  Mr.  Trench  out  of 
the  way."  A  cautious  and  organised  conspiracy  was  now  set  on  foot. 
I  was  informed  from  private  and  trustworthy  sources  that  large  sub- 
scriptions wore  being  collected  to  pay  the  murderer  who  would 
consent  "  to  do  the  job  " ;  that  50/.  was  ofifered  to  any  one  who  would 
shoot  me ;  and  I  was  warned  in  the  most  earnest  but  friendly  maimer 
that  my  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

*  At  first  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  truth  of  all  these  warnings. 
I  was  unconscious  of  having  dono  ono  harsh  act ;  I  had  not  ejected 
one  single  tenant  from  the  estate.  I  had  availed  myself  of  my  original 
compact  with  Lady  Bath,  as  arranged  on  my  first  accepting  the  agency 
of  the  estate,  that  I  should  never  be  required  to  turn  out  any  tenant, 
even  for  non-payment  of  rent,  without  being  able  to  offer  him  a  free 
passage  to  any  port  in  America  he  chose,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
his  stock  and  his  crop,  forgiving  him  all  arrears,  and  allowing  him  to 
take  away  all  that  he  had,  provided  he  would  only  surrender  the 
worn-out  land  whenever  ho  became  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Liberality 
such  as  this,  I  well  know,  had  not  been  always  exorcised  by  landlords 
in  similar  cases ;  but  I  took  care  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  it ;  and  I  announced  these  regulations  in  the  most 
public  manner  in  the  estate  office,  at  the  Poor  I^iw  Board,  and  when- 
ever opportunity  occurred.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  I 
found  a  deep-rooted  determination  growing  and  increasing  amongst  a 
large  body  of  the  tenantry  that  they  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, quit  the  land  they  had  so  long  held  almost  rent-free;  and 
perceiving  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  living  elsewhere  if  they  could  not  pay  for  their  holdings^ 
they  resolutely  determined  to  have  me  murdered,  which  would  at  least 
afford  them  a  temporary  respite,  and  perhaps  deter,  by  the  terror  thus 
likely  to  be  estabHshed,  any  other  man  from  undertaking  so  dangerous 
a  task  as  that  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  rent  from  the  portion  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  Bath  estate  who  felt  disinclined  to  pay.' — ^pp.  185, 
186. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  strange 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  which  befel  the  courageous 
agent  during  his  proceedings  against  the  refractory  tenants. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  on  Lord  Bath's  and  Lord  Digby's 
properties  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Ribbon-men ;  that 
he  was  watched  and  waylaid  by  night  and  by  day  by  assassins 
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lured  to  shoot  LIm,  and  undertaking  the  task  without  rcluctince 
or  compunction ;  that  he  escaped  only  through  unremitting  pre- 
cautions (one  of  which  was  never  goin^  out  unattended  or 
nnaxmed,  and  being  known  to  be  a  dead  shot),  and  through 
timely  warnings  conveyed  to  him  by  secret  friends;  and  that 
several  gentlemen  were  murdered  about  the  same  time  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  rendered 
him  so  obnoxious.  The  following  extract  describes  his  trial  and 
sentence  before  a  jury  of  conspirators : — 

'  At  length  my  secret  friends  informed  me  that  matters  were  drawing 
to  a  crisis,  that  a  meeting  had  been  hold  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
Ribbon  Association ;  tliat  I  had  been  formally  tried  by  a  judge  and 
jury  in  a  largo  bam  at  one  of  the  tenant's  houses ;  that  I  had  been 
found  guilty  of  being  "  an  exterminator  "  (though  I  had  not  evicted  a 
single  tenant);  and  that  they  knew  they  had  no  chanoe  of  having 
tlungH  any  longer  tlieir  own  way,  "  unless  Trench  was  put  off  the  walk :" 
such  was  the  expression  used  for  a  final  determination  that  I  shoidd 
be  deliberately  murdered. 

*  Steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  have  this  sentenoe  carried  into 
effect     The  money  was  collected,  and  after  a  little  time  two  men  were 
chosen  (neither  of  whom  lived  on  the  estate,  and  neither  of  whom  had 
I  ever  known  or  injured)  as  the  instruments  of  the  intended  crimo. 
One  of  these  was  a  bold  active  young  man  of  the  name  of  Hodgons. 
I  believe  he  had  been  a  navvy,  employed  at  some  railway  works  near 
Castlcblaney,  and  was  qnito  a  stranger  in  the  locality.     The  other  wns 
an  idle  good-for-nothing  fellow,  living  in  a  small  hut  between  Corrick- 
macross  and  Inniskeen,  near  the  estate ;  but  not  actually  on  it.     Ho 
was  a  weak  small  man,  but  clover  and  cunning  to  a  degree ;  of  gi'cat 
K:SOurce  in  difficulties,  and,  I  suspect,  an  arrant  coward  at  lioart.     His 
name  was  Thornton,     llo  did  not  Beem  to  bo  naturally  of  a  cruel  or 
bloody  disposition,  but  he  took  delight  in  waylaying,  and  plotting, 
and  hiding,  and  contriving  my  death,  much  in  tho  same  way  that  a 
deerstalker  of  tho  jircsoiit  day  enjoys  the  various  contrivances  of 
stealthy  approach  by  which  ho  can  get  a  shot  at  tho  antlcred  mo- 
narch of  the  glen. 

'The  dcscrii)tion  afterwards  given  to  mo  of  this  llibbon-trial,  by 
Thornton  himself,  who  wjis  present  at  tho  whole  scene,  was  strange 
and  curious.     Notico  hod  been  sent  round  a  short  timo  before  to  some 
of  the  most  active  and  trusted  Eibbon-mcn  that  *'  Trench  was  to  bo 
tried  '^  on  a  certain  night.     The  parties  met  accordingly  at  one  of  the 
chief  Eibbon -men's  houses,  situated  centrally  on  the  estate.    They  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  tho  orthodox  number  of  twelve,  as  I  believe 
there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  present.     They  were  presided  over  by  the 
owner  of  the  form,  a  man  well  known  to  me,  and  holding  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  land,     llio  houso  whore  the  trial  took  place  was  a 
largo  bam,  in  which  was  placed  a  long  table,  forms  were  arranged  for 
teats,  and  plenty  of  whisky  was  supplied  by  a  barefooted  girl  in 
attendance.     The  president  or  judge  sat  on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
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tabic.  Tho  party  di-ank  for  some  tunc  in  silence,  or  speaking  to  one 
another  only  in  whispers ;  and  when  all  were  well  steeped  in  liqnor, 
the  president — ^with  a  curious  silent  leap  over  the  whole  of  the  accu- 
sation and  prosecution,  and  even  the  name  of  the  accused,  all  of  ivhich 
the  jurors  were  supposed  perfectly  to  understand — broke  silence  for 
the  iirst  time,  and  said  aloud : — 

*  **  Well,  boys,  can  any  one  say  anything  in  his  defence  ?  " 

*  There  was  a  short  silence,  when  one  of  the  conspirators  said : — 
'  "  He  gave  me  an  iron  gate." 

'  "  May  your  cattle  bi^ak  their  necks  in  it  I "  replied  the  presi- 
dent. 

^  **  He  gave  me  slates  and  timber  to  roof  my  house,"  said  another. 

*  "  May  the  roof  soon  rot  and  fall  I  "  replied  the  president. 
'  *'  He  drained  my  land,"  said  another. 

<  "  May  the  crop  sour  in  the  heart  of  it ! "  replied  the  president. 
'  *'  He  gave  a  nei^bour  of  mine  wine  for  a  sick  child,"  observed 
another. 

'  **  The  child  died ! "  said  the  president. 
'  All  were  again  silent. 

*  *^  Guilty,"  said  the  president.  ^  Boys,  he  must  die  ;  and  now  let  us 
draw  lots  for  the  one  who  will  do  it." 

*  There  was  some  hesitation  when  this  terrible  process  was  pro- 
posed ;  at  last  one  of  the  men  said — 

*  "  There  is  no  occasion  to  draw  lots ;  the  men  to  do  the  job  are 
here,  and  are  both  ready  and  willing." 

*  And  so  it  proved.  The  two  assassins  had  been  introduced,  and 
were  present  at  the  whole  scene ;  and  then  and  there  were  sworn  to 
follow  me.  and  hunt  me  from  day  to  day,  from  night  to  night,  and  from 
2)lace  to  place  ;  to  watch  my  movements,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  my  person,  and  never  to  leave  my  track  night  or  day,  until  they 
should  leave  me  a  bloody  corpse.' — pp.  187-190. 

Mr.  Trench  had  full  warning  of  his  intended  doom,  and  pre- 
pared for  it  accordingly : — 

'  Thus  armed  and  prepared,  they  lay  in  wait  for  me  day  and  night, 
but  neither  had  I  been  idle  in  my  preparations.  I  purchased  two 
revolvers,  each  of  them  having  six  barrels;  these  I  always  carried 
about  me  when  I  went  out  to  any  distance,  and  day  and  night,  when 
in  the  house,  they  were  on  a  table  close  beside  me,  carefully  loaded 
and  capped.  Besides  these  I  had  two  small  double-barrelled  pocket- 
pistols  to  be  used  at  close  quarters  if  occasion  required,  and  a  pair  of 
double-barrelled  horse-pistols  of  a  larger  size  in  holsters  before  me  on 
my  saddle ;  thus  having  twenty  shots  always  around  my  person  when 
I  rode  out  on  horseback,  which  was  my  usual  mode  of  locomotion. 

'  I  could  not,  however,  avoid  perceiving  that  all  this  preparation 
would  probably  be  utterly  valueless  in  a  case  of  cautious  waylaying, 
as  the  Bibbon-men  would  thus  have  the  first  shot  at  me — and  if  I  were 
hit,  my  armament  would  be  of  little  use ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  leave  the  house,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  without 
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two  able  young  men  (one  of  tliem  usually  my  own  son)  wall  armed, 
and  riding  one  on  eitner  side  of  me  if  I  went  on  horseback,  and  if  I 
went  on  a  car,  accompanying  me  with  loaded  double-barrelled  guns  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  fire  at  a  moment's  notice. 

*•  Having  also  obserred  from  several  preceding  attacks  which  had 
been  made  on  other  people,  that  the  moment  any  one  was  shot  a  rush 
of  his  friends  was  made  to  raise  and  support  him,  and  that  thus  the 
murderers  in  the  confusion  made  their  escape,  I  made  it  a  request 
with  my  young  friends  that  if  I  was  shot,  and  fell,  no  attention  what- 
ever should  be  paid  to  me  until  they  had  first  arrested  or  shot  the 
murderers,  and  //ien,  and  not  till  then,  were  they  to  come  to  my  assist- 
ance. And  it  was  fully  agreed  amongst  us  that  we  should  all  act  on 
this  principle,  no  matter  which  of  us  might  &11.  The  driver  of  the 
car  also  got  solemn  warning— on  the  pain  of  being  considered  an 
accomplice  and  perhaps  struck  down  as  such — that  the  moment  a  shot 
uras  fired,  he  was  instantly  to  stop  his  horse,  the  young  men,  and  all 
who  should  happen  to  be  unhurt,  were  then  to  leap  off  the  car  with  the 
double-barrelled  guns  in  their  hands  and  pursue,  capture,  fight,  or 
shoot  upon  the  spot,  as  circumstances  might  require,  whoever  might 
be  the  assassins — but,  dead  or  alive,  to  secure  them. 

*  The  vigorous  measures  which  were  thus  adopted,  soon  got  wind 
amongst  the  conspirators,  mainly,  I  suspect,  through  the  car  drivers. 
We  never  concealed  where  we  were  going.  I  made  frequent  appoint- 
mesDia  to  be  at  certain  places  at  certain  terms,  and  always  kept  them, 
anxious  if  possible  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  and  have  it  out  with 
the  assassins  in  open  fight.  But  they  were  far  too  cautious  ;  and  one 
of  them  afterwards  coi^essed  to  me  that  he  had  let  us  pass  over  and 
over  again,  he  and  his  companions  lying  quietly  with  cocked  blun- 
derbuss behind  the  hedge,  "  knowing,"  as  he  said,  "  that  it  would  be 
sure  death  to  himself  if  he  fired." 

*  At  length  having  carried  on  this  warfare  for  nearly  a  year,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  I  steadily  persisted  in  my  determination 
never  to  go  out  without  my  young  stout  friendly  guards,  the  assassins 
gave  up  the  plans  they  Lad  agreed  on,  and  proposed  more  stealthy 
arrangements.  One  of  these  was  to  watch  me  as  I  passed  at  night 
from  my  office  to  my  dwelling-house  across  the  street  of  Carrickma- 
cross,  and  to  shoot  mo  in  the  middle  of  the  town.' — pp.  203-205. 

Perhaps  no  book  has  ever  appeared  throwing  so  strong  a  light 
on  the  most  salient  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character — probably 
the  most  peculiar  and  contradictory  national  character  in  the 
world — depicted,  as  it  is,  by  a  countryman  and  a  cordial  friend. 
The  features  most  strongly  brought  out  are  those  which  it  is 
especially  important  just  now  for  Englishmen  to  realise.  We 
have  only  space  to  notice  three  or  four  of  the  most  salient.  One 
is  the  perfect  ease  with  which,  among  this  naturally  amiable  and 
afiectionatc  race,  men  can  be  hired  to  commit  the  basest  and 
most  treacherous  murders,  to  assassinate  individuals  they  do  not 
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even  know  by  sight,  and  who  have  never  done  the  slightest 
injury  to  them  or  theirs ;  the  entire  absence  of  any  conscience 
or  remorse  about  the  matter ;  and,  most  curious  of  all,  the  sin- 
gular fashion  in  which,  while  doing  it  for  money  and  paid  for 
doing  it,  they  contrive  to  speak,  and  even  apparently  to  think, 
as  if  they  were  doing  it  from  '  love  of  the  ould  country.'  *  They 
have  told  him,'  said  a  girl  whose  lover  was  *  on  for  the  next  job  * 
(as  the  phrase  is),  *  it's  for  the  good  of  Ireland ;  and,  when  he 
gets  warmed  with  that,  he'd  kill  a  hundred  men.' 

'  And  does  he  really  believe  it  is  for  the  good  of  Ireland,'  I  asked 
indignantly, '  to  waylay  and  murder  some  unfortunate  man  who  has 
never  wronged  him  ? ' 

'  That's  a  long  story,  Sir,'  replied  she, '  and  may  be  you  wouldn't 
understand  it  if  I  told  you.  But  they  think  you  English  have  no 
right  to  the  land  at  all,  and  they  hope  to  got  it  all  back  again  yet,  if 
they  can  only  frighten  you — and  such  as  you — out  of  it^  and  kill  any 
of  themselves  that  takes  the  land  over  the  old  stock's  head.' — ^p.  326. 

The  next  point  to  notice  is  the  nearly  invariable  and  often 
quite  shameless  treachery  of  the  plotters  to  each  other,  when  dis- 
covered or  in  danger  of  discovery.  No  Irish  conspiracy  ever 
fails  to  be  known  to  the  authorities,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  dela- 
tion of  traitors  in  the  ranks  of  the  conspirators.  Sometimes  the 
motive  is  money — sometimes  mere  weariness  of  punishment  and 
anxiety  to  get  out  of  gaol — often  personal  spite  and  quarrels — 
oftenest  the  idea  diat  *  something  has  come  out,'  and  the  desire  to 
save  themselves  by  being  the  first  to  peach.  Occasionally,  but 
we  believe  rarely,  the  priests  interfere  to  persuade  criminals 
against  confession.  As  soon  as  by  accident  the  two  assassins, 
who  had  for  months  been  lying  in  wait  to  take  his  life,  were 
lodged  in  gaol  for  another  crime,  Mr.  Trench  bad  no  difRculty 
in  getting  out  of  one  of  them,  who  was  tired  of  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour,  not  only  the  fullest  details  of  the  murderous  plot 
a<2fainst  bim,  but  the  names,  residences,  and  particular  acts  of  all 
the  leading  Ribbon-men  concerned — indeed  the  man  obviously 
enjoyed  the  narrative  himself  extremely  ;  and  on  the  evidence  of 
this  accomplice  two  of  the  intending  murderers  were  sentenced 
to  death.  One  of  these  was  a  ringleader  among  the  conspirators 
and  was  entrusted  with  all  their  secrets,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  whole  nest  of  lawless  ruffians  at  a  blow,  it  was  felt 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  induce  this  man  to  give  in- 
formation. Mr.  Trench  procured  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  a 
promise  of  pardon  for  him  in  case  the  evidence  he  should  give 
proved  complete  and  effectual.  He  returned  at  once  to  the  assize- 
town  where  the  prisoner  was  awaiting  bis  execution,  and  sent  his 

confidential 
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confidential  cleik  to  inform  him  that  his  life  would  be  spared 
if  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  The  man  was  dreadfully  agitated 
by  the  offer : — 

* "  I  always  said  I  would  die  hard ;  but  it's  a  terrible  temptation  to  a 
losn ;  and  sure,  after  all,  it's  no  great  harm  to  tell  on  all  them  that 
faronght  mo  to  this  end.  Bat  how  am  I  certain  that  Mr.  Trench  can 
UTe  my  life  even  if  I  do  peach  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself. 

*  "^  He  will  tell  you  so  himself/'  said  the  clerk.  '*  He  is  now  in 
Monaghan,  and  has  the  promise  of  your  pardon  from  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in  his  hand.  You  know  hun  well,  and  though  you  tried  to 
take  his  life  often  enough,  you  know  he  would  not  deceive  you." 

' "  I'm  sure  of  it,"  observed  Hodgens  thoughtfully,  "  I  know  he  would 
not ;  but  it's  a  terrible  disgrace  to  a  man  to  go  and  do  what  Thornton 
has  dxme — ^I'd  a'most  as  soon  die  hard." 

*  ^  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  hanged  ! " — ^remarked  the  clerk. 

*  "  That's  true,  too,"  replied  Hodgens ;  and  the  clerk  saw  the  whole 
of  his  powerful  frame  beginning  gradually  to  shake  and  tremble  with 
agitation,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  to  stand  out  distinctly  upon 
lug  forehead* 

'  **  Well,  may  be  I  might  as  well  tell  it  all  out.  Come  to  me  to- 
moiTow  morning,  and  you  shall  have  all  1  know ;  but  Mr.  Trench 
must  come  himself,  as  I  will  not  trust  any  one  else.  I  must  have  it 
from  his  own  lips  that  my  life  ^vill  be  surely  spared." 

*  "  You  shall  have  it  from  himself,"  replied  the  clerk ;  "  but  why 
not  to-night  ?  he  is  waiting  now  to  see  you ;  lot  me  call  him  now,  and 
tell  him  all  you  Lavo  to  say." 

'  Again  a  di-eadful  tremor  seemed  to  shako  the  whole  of  the  young 
nian*s  frame. 

*  "  Not  to  night,"  said  he — "  not  to  night ;  I  am  to  see  the  priest 
in  the  morning,  and  I  will  tell  nothing  to  any  one  till  I  see  him." 

*  "'  Tell  Mr.  Trench  all  about  it  now,''  entreated  the  clerk ;  "  lot  me 
call  him  this  minute,  maybe  it  will  be  your  last  chance." 

'  "  I  can't,  and  I  won't,"  said  Hodgens  doggedly ;  "  I  must  see  my 
clargy  first,  and  there's  no  use  in  pressing  me  any  more." 

'  His  agitation  had  now  increased  to  the  most  painful  degree — liis 
voice  trembled,  and  his  knees  shook  under  him.  He  rose  and  walked 
rapidly  up  and  down  his  small  cell,  as  if  to  throw  off  his  agitation, 
and  at  length  ho  finally  addressed  the  clerk. 

'  "  It's  no  use  your  waiting  or  pressing  mo  any  more.  Come  to  mo 
to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  Mr.  Trench  with  you ;  but  I  won't  see 
him  or  tell  a  word  of  anything  imtil  I  see  my  clargy  first." 

'  The  clerk  unwillingly  retired ;  ho  saw  further  pressing  was  useless, 
and  he  came  and  told  me  all  that  had  passed. 

*  "  You  could  do  no  more,"  I  said.  "  We  must  await  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  the  priest.  I  trust  lie  will  induce  him  to  tell  us 
all  he  knows." 

*  The  clerk  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  but  made  no  reply. 

*At 
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'  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  my  clerk  obtained  aocefls  to  the 
condemned  cell  of  the  criminal.  The  first  glance  at  the  priaoiier 
showed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  since  the  interview  of  the 
preceding  daj.  All  traces  of  donbt,  uncertainty,  and  agitation  had 
completely  vanished,  and  Hodgens  stood  before  him  calm  and  un- 
moved, vdth  a  quiet  placidity  of  manner  and  countenance,  as  if  all 
anxiety  about  his  fate  was  gone.  He  could  scarcely  recognise,  in  the 
placid  features  of  the  man  now  before  him,  the  shattered  and  agitated 
frame  ho  had  left  the  evening  before,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  thai 
Hodgens  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  at  peace  with  himself, 

'  ''  Well,"  said  the  clerk,  disguising  his  fears  as  well  as  he  could, 
"  may  I  send  for  Mr.  Trench,  and  will  you  tell  him  all  yoa  know 
about  what  we  were  talking  of  yesterday  ?  " 

'  ^  I  will  tell  nothing ;**  returned  Hodgens  calmly,  and  with  a  ecfOk- 
posed  and  resigned  countenance.  '*  I  will  tell  nothing,  neither  to  Mr. 
Trench,  nor  to  any  one  else.  I  have  seen  my  priest,  and  I  am  now 
prepared  to  die,  and  maybe  I  would  never  be  as  well  prepaied  again. 
So  1  am  content  to  die,  and  there  is  no  use  in  asking  me  any  more. 
I  will  tell  nothing^  except  to  them  that  has  a  right  to  know  it,  and  who 
should  that  be  but  the  priest.  So  now  let  me  alone,  for  youll  never 
get  another  word  out  of  me ;  I  am  content  to  die  for  my  comUry  !  " 

'  He  calmly  sat  down,  and  remained  in  perfect  silence,  mitil  the 
clerk,  who  had  addressed  him  several  times  without  effect,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  cell. 

'  What  passed  between  the  prisoner  and  the  priest  I  know  not,  but 
Hodgens  adhered  to  his  determination,  and  his  secret  died  with  him.' 
—pp.  273-275. 

The  third  feature  we  have  to  notice  is  this — the  Irish  are  emi- 
nently fatalists  ;  they  have  an  almost  Oriental  reverence  for  power 
and  strength ;  with  them,  more  than  with  most  people,  might,  if 
it  does  not  make  right,  is  recognised,  when  once  undeniable  and  * 
inflexible,  as  a  thing  to  be  submitted  to,  like  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  As  elsewhere — but  far  more  than  elsewhere — nothing 
in  Ireland  succeeds  like  success,  or  fails  like  failure.  The  mmr- 
derers  who  had  so  long  dogged  Mr.  Trench's  footsteps  at  last 
gave  up  the  plot,  not  because  they  were  afraid  or  compunctioui, 
but  because  they  had  convinced  themselves  'it  was  unlucky:' 
fate,  they  said,  was  against  them ;  but  they  offered  to  shoot  the 
bailiff  instead^  and  set  about  doing  so.  And  in  every  instance— 
and  the  volume  abounds  with  instances — when  the  murderers  had 
been  executed,  the  ringleaders  defeated  and  punished,  the  reca- 
sants  forced  to  submit  and  pay  rent  or  give  up  their  holdings — 
in  fact,  wftenever  they  were  manifestly  becUen — hostility  and  resist- 
ance at  once  collapsed,  submission  became  a  sort  of  competitiye 
race,  peace,  obedience,  and  even  content,  took  the  place  of  dogged 
opposition,  and  the  most  obstinate  and  turbulent  returned,  appa- 
rently 
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reaHj  withont  a  touch  of  bitterness,  to  industry  and  regular  life. 
From  the  day  that  Mr.  Hall's  murderer  was  executed,  Tipperary 
became  aoiet,  and  remained  so  for  long  afterwards.  As  soon  as 
Joe  M'Key,  the  ringleader  of  the  recalcitrant  tenants  on  Lord 
Bathes  estate,  was  conquered  and  compelled  by  Mr.  Trench's 
daring  measure  to  give  up  his  holding,  ^  the  feeling  of  the  district 
changed,  and  the  effects  I  had  anticipated  followed.  The  people 
came  in  and  paid  their  rents,  or  settled  with  me  in  the  best  way 
tbej  could.  Some  went  to  America,  some  paid  up  by  instal- 
ments ;  but  the  district  over  which  Joe  M'Key  held  sway  suc- 
cumbed.'— '  The  moral  effect,'  says  Mr.  Trench  again, '  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Hodgens  and  Breen'  (his  own  persevering  way  layers) 
*  upon  the  Ribbon-men  and  their  sympathisers  in  Farney  was  per- 
fectly marvellous,  and  far  beyond  anything  I  could  have  antici- 
pated.' He  took  advantage  of  the  feeling  and  of  the  private  infor- 
mation he  had  received  from  Thornton  to  visit  a  number  of  the 
wont  remaining  conspirators,  showed  them  that  he  was  cognizant 
of  their  guilt  and  their  schemes,  and  so  cowed  them  that  they  were 
only  too  glad  to  give  up  their  farms  and  leave  the  country : — 

'  The  whole  of  these  events  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  Famey.  Tlio 
RibboU'^nen  and  their  abettors  had  been  everywhere  worsted  and  im- 
saooeesfdL  After  sixteen  months'  constant  watching,  thoy  had  been 
nnable  to  get  a  shot  at  me  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  being  shot  dead  upon  the  spot  themselves — a  risk 
they  by  no  means  fancied.  They  had  then  turned  their  nttention  to 
the  murder  of  Paddy  McArdle ;  but  hero  also  they  had  failed,  and  in 
prejrtiring,  as  they  thought  with  safety  to  themselves,  "  to  blow  him 
to  shivers  "  with  the  heavily-loaded  blunderbuss,  two  of  the  conspira- 
tors had  been  arrested  and  hanged.  Four  or  five  more  had  been  con- 
fined for  a  long  time  in  prison  upon  suspicion,  and  others  had  been 
tried  for  their  lives  ;  and,  though  ultimately  acquitted,  they  had  never 
recovered  the  loss  of  money  and  character  sustained  in  their  imprison- 
ment and  trial.  And  now  eleven  more  of  their  number,  who  liad 
hitherto  escaped  the  immediate  action  of  the  law,  but  who  they  them- 
selves well  knew  were  guilty,  were  forced  to  leave  their  farms,  and  go 
forth  wanderers  upon  tlio  earth.  In  short,  as  Paddy  Mc^Vrdlo  described 
it, "  we  had  bagged  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  whilst  they  had  never  taken 
a  feather  out  of  one  of  us  ! '' 

*  All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Ireland  know  tlio  immense  effect 
which  success,  or  the  reverse,  has  upon  the  confidence  of  the  multi- 
tude. Indeed,  it  is  a  feeling  by  no  means  confined  to  Ireland ;  and 
seeing  that  in  everything  the  conspirators  had  been  outwitted,  worsted, 
or  punished,  the  remainder  of  the  sympathisers  gave  up  their  losing 
gunBy  and  returned  to  industrial  pursuits. 

*  In  ft  very  short  time — so  short  that  I  could  scarcely  realise  the 
change — the  whole  tone  of  the  estate  had  altered;  industry  and 
actiritj  tcok  the  place  (if  iiTvatliy  and  iiidolonce.     Those  who  at  one 
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time  were  fired  with  sentiments  that  Ireland  would  soon  become 
'*  free,"  as  they  chose  to  call  it,  and  all  landlords  and  agents  banished 
off  the  land,  retnmed  with  a  suddenness  which  only  those  who  know 
Ireland  well  could  belieye,  to  the  patient  labour  of  their  fiotns ;  a 
wholesome  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  law  pervaded  the 
mass  of  the  population ;  the  Itibbonr-men  suddenly  colkpsed  or  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  country ;  their  sympathisers  no  longer  seemed  to 
take  any  interest  in  their  fate ;  and  oi^er,  good  feeling,  and  comfort 
in  the  management  of  this  largo  and  important  district,  prevailed  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Bath  Estate ;  and,  with  one  or  two 
interruptions,  consequent  upon  that  greatest  of  all  Ireland's  curses — a 
contested  election — ^which  creates  more  ill-feeling  than  any  other  in- 
cident I  have  ever  known,  have  continued  so  ever  since. 

'  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  last  of  the  events  I  have  described 
above  took  place.  Since  then  I  haye  never  carried  arms,  nor  have  I 
thought  any  protection  to  my  person  necessary.  My  Mends  have 
sometimes  urged  upon  me  that  my  conduct  in  this  respect  was  rash, 
I  did  not,  and  I  do  not  think  so.  My  present  impression  is,  that  I 
shall  never  cany  them  again.' — pp.  289,  290. 

The  above  passages  indicate  the  system  on  which  Ireland 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  by  steady  adherence  to  which  we  are 
confident  it  might  be  pacified  speedily  and  loyalised  in  time. 
Unluckily,  it  is  a  precisely  opposite  system  which  we  have  too 
generally  pursued,  and  appear  bent  at  the  present  moment  on 
pushing  to  an  extreme.  Kindly  and  considerate  personal  treat- 
ment, ihe  patient  consideration  and  the  prompt  removal  not  of 
every  pleaded  grievance  but  of  every  distinct  injustice  and  every 
irritating  wrong ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  inJBexible  adminis- 
tration of  established  law,  the  vigilant  and  unremitting  prose- 
cution of  every  man  who  violates  or  defies  it,  the  peremptory 
suppression  of  the  first  symptoms  of  armed  or  organised  retsist- 
ance,  and  a  course  of  language  and  action,  by  both  Government 
and  Legislature,  which  shall  convince  all  malcontents  that  no- 
thing can  ever  be  gained  by  rebellion  or  will  ever  be  yielded  to 
menace ; — this  is  the  true  way  to  deal  with  Ireland,  and  the 
only  way  which  either  deserves  or  will  obtain  success.  Give 
the  Irish  peasant  that  plain  and  simple  justice  which  bears 
upon  his  daily  life  and  his  felt  and  immediate  needs,  and  let 
him  clearly  understand  that,  beyond  that,  violence  and  clamour 
will  procure  nothing  further, — and  he  will  soon  cease  to  hope 
for  what  he  sees  to  be  unattainable,  or  to  plot  and  murder 
for  what  he  knows  will  never  be  granted.  As  long  as  Repeal 
is  dangled  before  his  eyes  as  a  possible  success ;  as  long  as  he  is 
led  to  fancy  that  settlers  and  landlords  can  be  terrified  out  of 
their  course  by  threatening  notices  or  actual  assassination;  as 
long  as  demagogues  can  assure  him — and  can  point  to  a  host 

of 
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of  instances  which  justify  .their  assurance  —  that  his  wildest 
demands  will  be  listened  to  and  may  probably  be  granted,  pro- 
vided only  he  be  insurgent,  turbulent,  and  murderous  enough ; 
as  long  as  English  Radicals  and  English  statesmen  whose 
experience  and  education  should  have  placed  them  above  Radi- 
calism, are  found  willing  to  entertain  even  his  claims  to  owner- 
ship and  *  fixity  of  tenure,'  when  he  backs  them  by  insurrection 
aDd  calls  them  Fenianism, — how  can  we  reasonably  expect  him 
to  awake  from  his  delusions,  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable,  and 
content  himself  with  the  attainable  ?  The  fitting  course  is,  to 
oar  judgment,  clear  enough,  and  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  very  few  years,  if  only  the  Irish  could  be  convinced 
that  it  was  decided,  irrevocable,  and  almost  unanimously  national. 
The  Irish  cultivator  lias  a  grievance,  complains  of  an  injustice,  and 
suffers  under  a  wrong,  undeniable  and  often  bitter  and  cruel.  He 
is  liable  at  the  will  of  his  landlord  to  be  turned  out  of  his  holding, 
which  perhaps  he  has  occupied  for  years  or  generations,  on  which 
he  has  bestowed  all  his  industry,  to  which  possibly  his  labour  has 
given  half  its  value,  and,  at  all  events,  round  which  his  affections 
and  fondest  associations  cling,  and  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
without  either  mercy  or  compensation.  It  is  true  that  such  cases 
occur  but  seldom,  and  that  they  happen  principally  when  the 
estate  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  old  tenants  and  none  of  the  feelings  of  an  here- 
ditary landlord,  and  who  thinks  merely  of  improving  and  making 
the  most  of  his  purchase.  It  is  true  that  most  instances  of  the 
kind  may  be  traced  to  the  most  salutary  piece  of  legislation  ever 
bestowed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  up(m  Ireland — the  Encum- 
bered Estates'  Act.  It  is  true  that  nine  cases  of  eviction  out  of 
ten  are  of  hopelessly  bankrupt  or  incapable  tenants,  who  either 
cannot  or  will  not  pay  their  rents  or  do  justice  to  their  farms, 
and  who  would  be  tolerated  in  no  country  upon  earth.  It  is 
true,  finally,  that  nearly  always  arrears  are  forgiven,  and  that 
compensation  or  assistance  is  often  liberally  granted.  Never- 
theless, cases  do  exist  of  indisputable  hardship  and  of  manifest 
injustice.  Let  the  simple  remedy  be  provided  of  a  body  of 
sworn  assessors,  servants  of  the  Government  and  independent  of 
all  local  influences,  who,  in  every  instance  where  a  farmer  is 
required  to  surrender  his  holding,  shall  appraise  the  capital  he 
has  expended  or  the  labour  he  has  given  in  really  improving  the 
value  oi  his  farm,  and  shall  award  him  promptly,  inexpensively, 
and  without  appeal,  a  fair  equivalent  in  money.  This,  we  believe, 
would  meet  nearly  every  case ;  more  than  this,  we  think,  could 
not  advantageously  or  safely  be  ventured.  Let  leases,  to  all 
competent    cultivators^    be  encouraged   and    facilitated.     When 
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there  is  no  written  agreement,  let  the  law  interpret  all  doubtfal 
questions  in  the  tenant's  favour.  Then  let  it  be  announced  that 
the  Legislature  will  entertain  no  *  heroic  remedies/  no  projects 
for  authoritative  sale  or  subdivision  of  lands,  for  '  fixity  of  tenure,' 
artificial  peasant  proprietorship,  and  the  like,  which  every  one 
acquainted  with  Ireland  knows  would  be  her  ruin  ;  will  listen  to 
no  motions  for  '  Repeal ;  will  tolerate  no  infractions  of  or  resist- 
ance to  the  law  ;  will  excuse  or  pardon  or  treat  with  leniency  no 
misleader  of  the  people  on  the  plea  of  patriotic  dreams.  We 
have  no  hope  that  this  course  will  be  followed,  —  English 
ignorance  and  party  strife  forbid  the  expectation ;  but  we 
are  satisfied  that,  if  it  were  followed,  it  would  inaugurate 
an  era  of  such  peace  and  progress  as  that  unhappy  country  has 
not  yet  known.  In  Ireland,  as  soon  as  a  demagogue  or  popular 
hero  is  baffled  or  punished  he  loses  his  prestige  and  influence ; 
as  soon  as  rents  are  rigidly  exacted,  they  are  punctually  paid  ;  as 
soon  as  resistance  is  unavailing,  resistance  ceases ;  as  soon  as  the 
law  is  steadily  enforced,  it  is  cheerfully  obeyed.  A  will  known  to 
be  inflexible  is  rarely  thwarted  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  if  it  is 
just,  it  is  recognised  as  being  so.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  governing 
Ireland  or  managing  the  Irishy  but  in  governing  them  under  a 
Parliamentary  system  and  English  Institutions^  when  every  grievance^ 
liawever  fanciful^  finds  English  sympathisers^  and  every  charge  and 
evert/  demand^  iiowever  ui founded  and  unwarrantable^  finds  partisans 
ready  to  echo  it  and  use  it  in  an  English  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  of  Mr.  Trench's— especially 
if  we  read  it  in  connection  with  the  evidence  he  gave  a  session 
or  two  ago  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords — without 
arriving  at  far  clearer  notions  of  the  great  '  land  question '  of 
Ireland  than  are  usually  entertained  on  this  side  of  the  Water, 
and  without  becoming  aware  that  it  is  not  the  simple  affair  of 
manifest  justice  or  of  charitable  feeling  that  popular  orators  are 
prone  to  represent  it  The  plain  facts  and  bearings  of  the 
question  may  be  put  in  a  few  words,  without  trenching  upon 
disputable  matter  or  stating  what  any  well-informed  person  will 
dream  of  denying.  The  difficulties  of  the  case  are  these  : — the 
extreme  subdivision  of  the  soil ;  the  passion  of  the  Irish  for  its 
occupation  and  possession,  and  the  comparative  paucity  of  other 
means  of  living,  giving  rise  to  excessive  competition;  the 
defective  and  backward  state  of  agriculture ;  and  the  peculiar 
notions  of  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  as  to  the  ownership  of  land. 
By  universal  admission  a  family  cannot  subsist  in  decency  and 
comfort  on  less  than  15  acres  of  average  land  (most  qualified 
witnesses  place  the  proper  size  of  holdings  considerably  higher); 
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yet  only  half  the  occupiers  in  Ireland  have  as  much  as  this, 
while  one-fourth  have  less  than  5  acres,  and  40,000  less  than 
OR^.  Lord  Devon's  Commission  gives  us  a  sample  instance  of 
205  acres  divided  into  422  lots.  On  the  Famey  Estate,  as  we 
have  seen,  44,000  persons  were  found  living,  or  trying  to  live, 
OQ  41,000  acres.  In  parts  where  farms  are  small,  and  sub- 
division has  been  carried  far,  ten  -per  cent,  of  the  area  is  occupied 
with  fences.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  people  in  all  such 
cases — and  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  famine,  these  cases  were 
all  but  universal  over  three-fourths  of  the  island — is  wretched 
and  hopeless  in  the  extreme  ;  the  cultivation  is  usually  slovenly 
and  ignorant  in  a  marvellous  degree,  and  the  best  cultivation 
could  not  extort  a  living  out  of  such  scanty  plots  of  such  poor 
soil;  the  consolidation  of  several  holdings  into  one  moderate 
sized  farm  is  the  first  and  indispensable  step  towards  the 
improvement  either  of  agriculture  or  of  the  peasantry; — ^yet 
against  this  process  the  people  resolutely  set  their  face,  and 
resort  to  menace  and  murder  to  prevent  it. 

Then  the  system  of  cultivation  is  radically  bad  where  left  to 
the  people  themselves.  They  are  ignorant,  they  are  rautinier, 
they  will  follow  the  old  bad  habits  and  adhere  to  the  old  bad 
tools ;  manure^  improved  rotations,  adaptation  of  crops,  anything 
like  science,  in  a  word,  is  out  of  their  reach,  and  any  attempt  to 
introduce  it  is  resented  with  the  wrath  of  fear  ;  while  sheep 
farming  and  cattle  grazing,  the  sort  of  agriculture  most  fitted  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  are  objected  to  as  requiring  few  hands,  and 
grain  crops  which  often  will  not  ripen,  and  potatoes  which  often 
will  rot,  are  clung  to  as  feeding  most  mouths.  Compared  with 
England  there  are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  persons  (per 
area)  employed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  yet  the 
produce  is  less  than  one-half.  Again,  partly  owing  to  the  selfish 
and  wicked  legislation  of  Great  Britain  in  times  long  past, 
partly  owing  to  Irish  turbulence  and  violence  in  later  days, 
manufactures  have  not  been  able  to  take  root  in  any  portion  of 
Ireland  but  the  north-west,  so  that  agriculture  remains  the  cliief 
resource  of  an  over-crowded  population,  and  the  competition  for 
land  has  driven  up  rents,  not  indeed  as  high  as  is  fancied  or  as 
might  be,  but  higher  than  such  a  tenantry  can  afford  to  pay  for 
«och  soiL  Hence  misery,  destitution,  bankruptcy,  and  inevitable 
evictions, — evictions  rare  indeed,  but  necessary,  because  without 
them  no  rent  would  be  paid,  yet  carrying  an  impression  of 
craelty  to  people  who  have  no  other  means  of  living  except  by 
fiuming,  and  an  impression  of  injustice  to  people  who  cannot 
get  oat  of  their  heads  the  notion  that  the  land  was  once  their 
ancestors',  and  still  belongs  of  right  to  them. 

Now 
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Now  what  are  the  remedies  proposed  by  hasty  English 
prescribers  and  Irish  patriots  for  these  evils?  ^Give  them 
leases '  say  British  farmers.  But  in  the  first  place  one*haIf  the 
land  is  held  in  occupancies  so  small  that  no  leases  could  conreit 
them  into  decent  farms,  and  by  tenants  so  ignorant  and  unim- 
proving,  and  such  thoroughly  bad  cultivators,  that  no  landlord  in 
his  senses  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ruining  and 
exhausting  the  soil  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  next  place,  by 
the  nearly  concurrent  testimony  of  all  witnesses,  the  best  farmed 
land  in  Ireland  is  that  which  is  held  from  year  to  year,  and 
about  the  worst  is  that  which  is  held  cm  lease  ; — the  fiEict  being 
that  the  stimulus  of  necessity  (the  necessity  of  satisfying  his 
landlord)  is  absolutely  requisite  to  prevent  the  average  Irish 
tenant  from  neglecting  or  exhausting  his  land,  and  to  urge 
him  to  anything  like  steady  exertion.  In  the  last  place,  next 
to  the  passion  of  the  Irishman  for  land,  the  strongest  craving  of 
his  nature  is  to  become  a  landlord.  Hence,  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
a  lease  of  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  larger  than  he  fancies  he 
needs  for  a  bare  subsistence,  his  invariable  practice  is  to  sub-let 
it,  and  to  fold  his  arms,  satisfied  thenceforth  to  collect  his  rents 
and  enjoy  life.  All  precautions  and  covenants  against  sab> 
letting  in  Ireland  are  notoriously  unavailing.  Lord  Devon  found 
in  one  generation  2  tenants  multiplied  into  29,  one  into  60,  and 
so  on.  On  an  average  in  the  course  of  a  century  the  process  of 
sub-letting  seems  to  have  given  about  seven  families  subsisting 
on  what  was  formerly  one  farm — and  not  too  large  a  one  for 
profitable  and  improving  culture.  In  fine,  leases,  to  capable  and 
qualified  tenants,  are  wise  and  beneficent — leases  to  incompetent 
tenants  merely  help  them  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

^  Make  them  peasant-proprietors,'  says  Mr.  Mill.  But  Mr. 
Mill  forgets  that,  till  you  change  the  character  of  the  Irish  cottier, 
peasant-proprietorship  would  work  no  miracle.  He  would  fall 
behind  in  the  instalments  of  his  purchase-money,  and  would  be 
called  upon  to  surrender  his  farm.  He  would  often  neglect  it  in 
idleness,  ignorance,  jollity  and  drink,  get  into  debt,  and  have  to 
sell  his  property  to  the  nesurest  owner  of  a  great  estate.  He 
would  assuredly  sublet  it,  encourage  afresh  a  struggling  and 
pauper  population,  and  ultimately  the  property  would  have  to 
be  thrown  up  and  absorbed,  with  the  old  problem  of  a  whole 
crowd  of  starved  squatters  reproduced  to  be  solved  or  to  bafBe  us 
once  more.  In  two  generations  Ireland  would  again  be  England's 
difficulty,  come  back  upon  her  in  an  aggravated  form.  Mr.  Mill 
never  deigns  to  consider  that  an  Irishman  is  an  Irishman,  and 
not  an  average  human  being — an  idiomatic  and  idiosyncratic^ 
not  an  abstract,  man. 

*  Purchase 
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*  Purchase  the  estates  of  English  and  absentee  landlords,  and 
then  re-seU  them  to  Irish  middle-class  tenants  in  decent-sized 
iarms,'  says  Mr.  Bright,  who,  again,  like  Mr.  Mill,  fancies  that 
an  Irishman  is  an  English  or  a  Scotch  or  a  Swiss  or  Belgian 
cultivator,  though  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Trench's  book  will  pro- 
bably nndeceive  him.  But  to  act  tbus  would  be  simply  and 
wilfully  to  throw  overboard  4md  banish  the  one  improving 
wfiaenee  in  Irish  agriculture.  It  is  notorious  that  the  estates  of 
these  Englishmen  are  often — we  believe  we  may  say  usually — 
tbe  best  managed  and  most  improving  portions  of  the  country, 
those  where  the  farming  is  most  scientific,  where  the  landlord's 
outlay  is  the  largest  and  most  liberal,  where  the  peasantry  are 
most  considerately  treated,  where  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort 
prevails,  where  beyond  all  other  districts  improvement  and 
content  are  most  visible.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Lords,  Mr. 
Trench  mentioned  that  in  the  four  estates  he  managed,  yielding  an 
aggregate  rental  of  54,000/.,  he  had  expended  for  the  proprietors 
ao  less  than  142,0002.  in  permanent  improvements,  with  what 
valuable  and  beneficent  results  the  volume  we  are  reviewing 
shows  in  detail.  These  are  the  landlords  whom  Mr.  Bright 
would  insist  on  *  leaving  their  country  for  their  country's  good.' 

*  Grant  fixity  of  tenure,'  urge  Mr.  Butt  and  The  O'Donoghue. 
But,  to  begin  with,  the  thing  is  simply  impossible,  and  for  this 
plain  reason  among  others.  '  Fixity  of  tenure'  means  merely 
the  right  of  the  existing  holders  to  retain  their  farms  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  pay  regularly  the  stipulated  rent,  and  implies 
and  involves,  as  those  who  recommend  it  fully  recognise?,  the 
eviction  of  those  holders  when  they  cease  to  pay.  But  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  any  tenant  now  is  evicted  under  any  other  circum- 
stances or  for  any  other  cause.  Whether  matters  remain  on 
their  present  footing,  or  whether  *  fixity  of  tenure '  be  conceded, 
tenants  by  the  thousand  will  become  bankrupt,  and  will  fall  into 
arrears,  from  idleness,  drink,  incapacity  or  misfortune,  and  in  all 
such  instances  they  will  have*  to  surrender  their  holdings  just  as 
they  do  now.  Enact  *  fixity  of  tenure'  to-morrow,  and  in  a 
single  generation  four-fifths  of  the  soil  so  'fixed'  will  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  have  fallen  into  other  hands — usually 
of  course  into  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  as  being  the 
wealthiest,  and  willing  to  bid  highest  for  the  vacated  farm. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  As  every  one  knows,  *  fixity  of 
tenure'  in  Ireland  means,  and  would  ensure,  carelessness  of 
culture,  bad  farming,  no  outlay,  exhausting  crops,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  soil.  The  evidence  on  this  head  is  overwhelming,  it  is 
not  a  nciatter  of  supposition  and  inference,  but  of  ascertained 
fact;  Royal  Commissions  and  Parliamentary  Committees  have 
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laid  proofs  without  end  before  the  public.  One  thirteenth  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  it  is  calculated,  is  already  field  in  perpetuUyy  and 
this  portion  is  invariably  the  worst  farmed.  As  a  rule,  the  longer 
the  lease,  and  the  lower  the  rent,  the  more  villanous  is  the 
cultivation.  We  could  quote  testimony  and  examples  innu- 
merable from  the  Devon  Commission,  Mr.  Maguire's  Committee, 
and  other  official  sources,  of  which  these  two  sentences  may  be 
taken  as  specimens.  ^  I  know  a  farm '  (says  one  witness)  *  on 
lease  for  999  years,  and  there  is  not  such  a  badly  managed  estate 
round  the  country,  nor  one  on  which  the  people  are  so  wretched.' 
Another  says :  ^  On  the  estates  let  in  perpetuity  in  this  Barony, 
the  tenants  generally  are  the  poorest  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
subdivided  ^eir  farms  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  cultivate  them 
very  badly.  What  is  really  wanted  would  seem  to  be  the 
precise  opposite  of  fixity  of  tenure,  viz.,  tenure  on  the  condition 
of  good  cultivation  and  punctual  payment. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter : — If  there  is  one  point  made 
clear  by  Mr.  Trench's  book,  and  by  every  other  reliable  source 
of  information  relating  to  Ireland,  it  is  this — that  the  remedies 
for  Irish  distress  and  discontent  must  be  sought  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  character,  and  in  utterly 
abjuring  the  recommendations  of  abstract  thinkers  or  popular 
politicians  or  unqualified  empirics,  who  can  see  no  difTerence 
between  an  Hibernian  peasant  and  a  Lothian  farmer  or  a  Hindoo 
ryot,  but  consider  and  would  treat  all  three  alike,  on  the  plea 
that  all  three  are  cultivators  of  the  soil. 


Art.  III. — 1.  On  t/ie  Dynamics  of  JEarthquaJtes :  TVansactians 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1846.  Vol.  XXI.,  Part  I.  By 
Robert  MaUet,  F.R.S. 

2.  Reports  on  Earthquake  Plienomena^  and  Catalogues  of  Earth" 
quakes :   Transactions  of  the  British  Association^  1850-8. 

3.  Tfi£  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1857.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo. 
1862. 

4.  On  the  Theories  of  Elevation  and  Earthquakes:  Transactions 
of  the  British  Association,  1847.  By  William  Hopkins,  F.R.S. 

5.  Cosmos,  By  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt  Translated  by 
General  Sabine.     1848.     2nd  Edition. 

6.  Principles  of  Geology,  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart,  F.R.S. 
10th  Edition. 

EAR  from  the  centres  of  volcanic  violence,  these  ^  fortunate 
isles '  of  the  West  feel  from  time  to  time  the  throb  of 
earth-movement  vibrating  from  other  lands,  and  are  touched  by 
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the  last  undulations  of  the  sea  which,  some  thousands  of  miles 
away,  has  leaped  up  in  terrible  excitement.  Now  and  then  wc 
ire  startled  from  repose  by  a  swift  and  ominous  pulse  from  the 
pained  heart  of  Nature ;  but  the  omen  is  not  for  us.  Secure 
^m  dangers  so  remote — 

*  the  hoarse  resounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rock,  protect  our  native  reign.'  ^ 

It  is  true  that  a  century  ago  our  great-grandfathers  were  sur- 
prised to  find  London  agitated,  the  midland  counties  disturbed, 
and  one  high  cliff  in  Yorkshire  throwing  down  its  half-separated 
rocks.  And  within  a  few  days  came  the  disastrous  explanation : 
a  capital  city  lost  on  the  Tagus,  while  all  the  Spanis]^  peninsula 
was  shaken,  a  scene  of  ruin  among  the  mountains  ^^Morocco, 
and  mighty  walls  of  water  driven  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  But  we  were  safe  in  our  strong  island 
and  our  insular  opinions. 

True  that,  in  searching  back  through  the  records  of  the  past, 
our  fathers  found  many  marks  of  ancient  volcanos  in  our  own 
idandsy  and  proofs  of  signal  earth-fractures.  But  this  caused  no 
alarm.  Once,  no  doubt,  the  area  which  now  supports  the  British 
people  had  its  Phlegrsean  fields,  its  Giant's  Causeways ;  but  that 
was  in  tertiary,  or  mesozoic,  or  even  earlier  times.  The  whole 
region  had  sunk  to  the  long  sleep  of  wearied  nature,  which  had 
covered  up  and  concealed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  struggles 
of  the  half-stifled  Giant  of  Fire. 

But  in  these  later  days,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  thought 
that  everywhere  below  the  earth's  outer  crust  of  rocks  there  may 
^>e  in  action,  or  may  be  rekindled  to  action,  an  unsleeping  power 
of  disturbance,  we,  to  whom  every  unusual  tide  and  tremor  is  a 
proof  of  such  action,  can  hardly  presume  on  the  enjoyment  of 
perpetual  security  from  the  terrors  which  surround  us.  While 
old  volcanos  revive  in  the  ^gean,  while  ^tna  promptly  follows 
Vesuvius,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  its  circle  of  fire,  is 
covered  by  lon*r  waves  which  convey  the  awful  shock  from  tho 
Andes  to  New  Zealand,  and  from  the  burning  craters  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Rockv  Mountains,  we  cannot  avoid  the  dread  that  some 
point  of  weakness  may  be  found  in  our  own  defences,  and  that 
the  *  wall  of  rocks '  may  yield  which  has  so  long  guarded  '  our 
own  domain.' 

In  truth,  the  early  chronicles  and  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  contain  not  a  few  notices  of  earth- 
quakes in  England,  which  seem  to  have  been  alarminjj^  enough. 
In  974,  the  whole  kingdom  ;  in  1048,  Worcester  and  Derby  ;  in 
1076,  1081,  lOSO,  109J),  great  part  of  England  felt  severe  shocks. 
Vol.  12G.— iVa  251.  g  In 
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In  1110,  from  Shrewsbury  to  Nottingham  was  a  terrible 
movement,  which  laid  dry  the  Trent,  and  kept  it  dry  for  some 
hours  at  the  last-named  place.  In  1119,  1133,  11^  Liaadn 
was  a  sufferer ;  in  1158  London  was  afflicted,  and  the  Thames 
was  laid  dry  so  as  to  be  passed  on  foot  Again,  in  1165,  England 
was  shaken ;  and  in  1179  remarkably  so,  especially  at  Oxen- 
hall,  near  Darlington,  where  the  ground  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  was  raised  up  to  a  surprising  height,  so  as  to  match 
the  hills,  from  9  A.M.  till  sunset,  when  it  suddenly  fell  again, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  beholders,  who  saw  a  deep  cavity  in 
place  of  a  lofty  hill.*  The  northern  parts  of  England  were  again 
visited  in  1185;  in  1186  the  tremor  of  a  Lombardian  ei^th- 
quake  was  felt;  and  in  1199  Somersetshire  was  shaken  and  men 
were  thrown  prostrate. 

In  1246  violent  shocks  were  experienced  in  different  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  Kent,  where  churches  were  overthrown 
and  destroyed ;  in  1247  London  was  revisited,  and  many  edifices 
in  the  Thames  Valley  were  overthrown,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
philosophic  monks,  who  did  not  expect  under  scwid  England 
the  tremon  which  might  happen  in  countries  more  caveinous 
beneath.t  In  1248  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  and  many  parts  of 
the  dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells  were  much  damaged;  in  1250 
St.  Albans  and  the  *  chalky  '  Chiltems  were  shaken  and  tenified 
by  subterranean  noises  like  thunder.  In  1275  churches  were 
overturned. 

The  years  1298,  1318,  and  1382  are  recorded  in  the  earth- 
quake annals  of  England ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  few  days 
after  the  shock  on  land  ships  were  g^atly  distressed  by  the 
violent  waves  of  the  sea.  In  1385,  a  great  earthquake  was  felt, 
and  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  warning  of  the  revolutions 
which  followed  in  Scotland ;  a  second  shock  followed  in  the 
same  year ;  and  in  1426  all  '  Great  Britain '  was  made  to  tremble 
with  the  stroke. 

But  none  of  these  were  more  remarkable  than  those  which 
followed,  after  a  long  pause,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1551, 
on  the  25th  of  May,  Reigate,  Croydon,  and  Dorking,  in  Surrey, 
were  sufferers  to  the  extent  of  falling  pots  and  cooking  apparatus 
and  the  upsetting  of  furniture.  In  1571,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
the  ground  opened  all  at  once  at  the  *  Wonder,'  near  Putley, 
not  far  from  Af arcle,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
sloping  surface  of  the  hill  —  twenty-six  acres,  it  is  said  —  de- 
scended with  the  trees  and  sheepfolds,  and  continued  in  motion 

*  This  somewhat  extraordinary  notice  is  from  the  Chronicle   of  John    of 
Brompton. 
t  Matthew  Paris  has  prcferv'cd  thcfe  reflections. 
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from  Saturday  to  Monday,  masses  of  ground  being  turned  round 
through  half  a  circle  in  their  descent  This  was  a  great  land- 
slip, said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an  earthquake.  In  1574, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  a 
great  earthquake  was  felt  at  York,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Glou- 
cester, and  Bristol.  Norton  Chapel  was  filled  by  suppliants 
kneeling  in  prayer;  they  were  nearly  all  overthrown,  and  fled 
in  terror,  thinking  the  dead  were  unearthed  or  the  chapel  was 
falling.  Part  of  Ruthin  Castle  fell  down,  and  the  bell  of  the 
Town  Hall  at  Denbigh  was  made  to  toll  twice.* 

In  1580,  on  the  6th  of  April,  at  6  p.m.,  London  and  all  Eng- 
land were  thrown  into  consternation.  The  great  bell  at  West- 
minster sounded  the  alarm  and  was  followed  by  others;  the 
students  of  the  Temple  started  up  from  table  and  rushed  into  the 
street,  knives  in  hand ;  a  part  of  the  Temple  Church  fell,  and 
stones  dropped  fromi  St.  Paul's.  Two  stones  fell  in  Christ's 
Church,  and  crushed  two  persons,  one  to  an  immediate,  the 
other  to  a  lingering  death.  In  rushing  out  of  the  church  many 
persons  were  lamed,  and  there  was  a  '  shower  of  chimneys '  in 
the  streets.  In  London  this  severe  blow  lasted  one  minute ;  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Kent  three  shocks  were  felt,  at  6,  at  9,  and 
at  12  o'clock  ;  at  Sandwich  the  occurrence  was  strongly  marked 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  made  ships  run  foul  of  each 
other.  At  Dover  a  part  of  the  fortifications  fell  with  the  rock 
which  supported  it  Part  of  Saltwood  Castle  fell ;  the  church 
bells  tolled  at  Hythe,  and  the  church  of  Sutton  was  injured. 
This  earthquake  passed  through  Belgium  to  Cologne.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  terrors  of  the  people  were 
repeated  in  Kent,  about  Ashford,  at  night,  causing  many  to  rise 
from  their  beds  and  go  to  the  churches, — suppliants  for  the 
mercy  of  God.  In  1588  a  remarkable  landslip  occurred  in  the 
Vale  of  Blackmore,  in  Dorset;  and  in  l."30()  another,  still  more 
extraordinary,  happened  at  Westerham,  in  Kent ;  but  these  are 
probably  not  cases  of  earthquake  violence,  for  a  landslip  is  often 
the  effect  of  wet  seasons  and  argillaceous  strata. 

In  1666  a  real  earth-shock  was  observed  by  a  true  philosopher, 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  was  then  resident  near  Oxford.  It  was  on  the 
19th  of  January  (o.S.) ;  not  very  remarkable  at  Oxford,  or  at 
Mr.  Boyle's  house  on  higher  ground  ;  but  at  Brill,  still  more 
elevated,  it  was  violent  enough  to  displace  carriages.f  On  Christ- 
mas Day  (o.S.),  1677,  again,  October  9th  and  November  4th, 
(o.S.),  1678,  Staffordshire  had  its  share  of  these  movements — 
several  shocks  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 


Stow*s  *  Chronicle'  t  *  Trans.  Koyal  Soc'  vol.  i.  No.  X.  and  No.  XT. 
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In  1683  Oxfordshire  was  revisited  by  an  earthquake  which 
extended  over  seventy  leagues :  the  longest  direction  being  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  the  shortest  from  north  to  south.  A 
sound  like  distant  thunder  preceded  the  shock,  which  was 
noticed  at  many  stations,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  Oxford, 
as  far  as  Aylesbury,  Watlington,  Abingdon,  Brampton,  Bur- 
ford,  Long  Handborough,  Kirtlington,  and  Bletchingdon.  In 
1G90  Bedford  had  its  experience  of  a  double  subterranean  shock, 
which  frightened  the  Principal  of  the  College  and  nearly  upset 
the  carriage  of  Dr.  Beaumont. 

In  1703  Yorkshire,  and  in  particular  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  the 
flat  region  on  the  Humber,  were  considerably  shaken ;  in  1712 
Shropshire ;  in  1726  Dorsetshire ;  in  1727  Kent  In  1731,  on 
Sunday,  the^lOth  of  October  (o.s.),  at  4  p.m.,  Aynhoe,  in  North- 
amptonshire, had  its  windows  shaken  for  a  full  minute,  and  the 
tremor  was  felt  four  miles  to  the  south-west  five  to  the  west,  one 
to  the  east,  and  one  to  the  north,  but  not  at  ail  to  the  south.  Thi» 
is  the  only  place  in  England  which  can  boast  of  its  own  earth- 
<{uake.  In  1732,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Argyllshire.  In 
1734,  the  restless  force  appeared  in  Sussex,  shaking  from  head 
to  foot  persons  who  lay  in  bed  from  east  to  west,  and  turning 
from  side  to  side  those  who  lay  from  north  to  south.  In  1738 
there  was  an  earthquake  at  Scarborough.  The  year  1748  was 
long  remembered  in  Somersetshire  on  account  of  the  shock 
which  spread  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Severn,  and 
from  Exeter  to  Crewkerne. 

In  1750,  more  considerable  movements  passed  under  London 
and  great  part  of  England,  and  also  appeared  in  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany;  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  but  cer- 
tainly within  a  short  interval,  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  first 
was  felt  through  France,  and  along  the  Thames,  when  chim- 
neys fell,  houses  were  overturned,  and  ships  in  the  river  received 
severe  shocks.  The  second  was  chiefly  felt  in  London :  chim- 
neys fell,  houses  were  damaged,  most  mischief  happening  in 
the  upper  parts  of  houses  ;  the  earth  was  seen  to  move  in  St 
James's  Park  and  other  places ;  earthenware  was  broken  in  the 
shops,  the  church-bells  tolled,  one  girl  was  thrown  out  of  bed 
and  broke  her  arm  ;  lightning  flashes  preceded  the  earthquake  ; 
dogs  howled,  fishes  leaped  out  of  the  water.  The  thira  took 
place  on  the  2nd  April  (o.a),  at  10  p.m.,  and  was  felt  at 
Chester,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  extending  40  miles  from 
south  to  north,  and  70  miles  from  east  to  west  The  shock 
lasted  two  or  three  seconds.  The  fourth  was  centred  about 
Wimborne  in  Dorsetshire.  The  fifth  extended  from  Lincoln  to 
Peterborough.     The  last  was  experienced  October  11th  (n.8.), 

between 
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betvecQ  12  and  1  A.M.,  in  the   Midland  Counties,  from  Lincoln 
to  Northampton,  and  from  Warwick  to  Bury  St.  Edmimd's. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  record.  The  century  which  has 
passed  since  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  has  contributed  the 
usual  proportion  of  movements  to  England,  but  they  are  not 
materially  different  in  any  of  their  features  from  the  examples 
already  presented.  The  echoes  are  dying  away  of  the  last  earth- 
quake, a  gende  movement  compared  to  many  others,  but  it  was 
felt  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Mersey,  and  from  Hereford 
to  Leamington  and  Oxford.  The  Malvern  Hill  was  about  the 
centre  of  the  area,  as  it  has  often  been  before. 

The  chronicles  of  British  earthquakes  are  doubtless  incom- 
plete, but  they  present  the  appearance  of  much  authenticity,  and 
may  be  safely  used  in  reasoning.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
us,  on  considering  the  facts,  is  the  almost  generally  insulated 
chanicter  of  the  disturbance.  Some  particular  shocks  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  France,  but  the  greater  number  are 
marked  by  purely  local  effects.  The  area  is  often  narrowed 
to  the  northern,  or  the  midland,  or  the  south-western,  or  the 
soath-eastem  counties  of  England  ;  occasionally  it  occurs  only 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  or  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  the  northern 
half  of  Wales*  In  England — Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  Canterbury, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  are  marked  as  centres  of  disturbance, 
not  seldom  the  circle  drawn  round  them  is  quite  a  small  one, 
and  sometimes  only  a  few  miles  round  a  village  like  Aynhoe,  in 
Northamptonshire,  little  known  except  for  its  chalybeate  spring. 
Within  these  areas,  small  as  they  are,  the  motions  are  usually 
complicated,  often  upward  and  downward,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  shocks  whose  origin  was  beneath. 

In  succession,  however  capriciously,  every  corner  of  our  islands 
is  visited ;  though  from  the  northern  mountains  of  old  Caledonia, 
from  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  the 
reports  are  few  and  scanty.  In  the  central  parts  of  England 
the  number  of  earthquakes  is  greatest,  and  they  appear  on  the 
whole  to  have  a  rather  prevalent  direction  from  n.n.e.  to  s.s.w., 
which  is  that  of  the  escarpment  of  the  oolite  ;  a  prominent  line 
of  strike,  due  to  an  ancient  very  extensive  upheaval  of  the  old 
sea-bed. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  observed  ;  there  is  one  remarkable 
pause  in  the  series  of  English  earthquakes,  not  occurring  where 
any  noticeable  imperfection  of  record  would  be  expected — it  is 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  actually  contributes  only  one 
earth-shock  to  the  catalogue  of  150  or  so  since  the  year  1000. 

This 
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Tliis  will  appear  by  the  following  table,  in  whicb  the  numbers 
are  arranged  in  centuries : — 


GentorlM. 
10th 

nth 

18th 

Idth 
1 4th 
iSth 
16th 

17th 

18th 


Local  Occnrrence. 


Geoeral. 

Worcester,  Derby. 

Nottingham,    Lincoln,    Shrewsbury,    London,    DariMnB^ 

Somerset. 
Kent,  London.  Bath,  Wells,  St  Albans,  Chiltern& 
No  place  named. 
No  place  named. 
Ryegate,  Herefordshire,  York,  Gloacester,  BristoU  Bathin^ 

Denbigh,  London,  Dover,  Dorset,  Kent. 
Staffordshire,    Oxford,    Aylesbury,    Abingdon,    Borfbrd, 

Bedford. 
General. 


What  makes  the  earthquake  pause  of  the  fifteenth  centmy 
the  more  remarkable,  and  the  record  more  trustworthy,  is  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  centuries  preceding  and  following. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  significant  to  find  in  M .  Perrey's  general 
table  of  European  earthquakes,  from  a.d.  306  to  A.D.  1843,*  a 
similar  thougn  less  conspicuous  reduction  of  their  number  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  same  century  it  has  been  foond 
that  volcanic  eruptions  were  less  numerous  in  Europe  than  in 
the  two  centuries  before  and  in  all  the  subsequent  period  ;  and 
it  is  observed  both  in  regard  to  Vesuvius  and  to  Iceland,  the  two 
active  volcanic  systems  nearest  to  England.! 

Great  earthquakes,  such  as  live  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  are 
numerous  enough  to  mark  with  an  ominous  shade  many  tracts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Among  the  earlier  notices  may  be  signalised 
the  formation  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  on  the  site  of  a  ci^,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Alban  Lake.  The  terrible  earthquake 
which  laid  Sparta  in  ruins,  and  rolled  down  huge  masses  of  stone 
from  Taygetus,  happened  ac.  464.  The  Japanese  Lake  in 
Oomi,  72 J  miles  long,  and  12 J  wide,  is  reported  to  have  been 
formed  in  one  night ;  and  the  great  volcano  of  Fusi-Yama  to 
have  been  thrown  up  B.C.  285.  While  Flaminius  strove  in  vain 
by  the  Lake  of  Trasimene  (b.c  217),  an  earthquake  of  great 
violence  overthrew  Italian  cities,  diverted  the  course  of  rivers, 
and  caused  hills  to  fall.  In  the  same  year  North  Africa  lost 
one  hundred  towns.  In  Asia  Minor,  twelve  or  thirteen  cities 
fell  to  the  ground,  A.D.  17 ;  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were 


*  '  Mallet's  Report  on  Earthquakes,'  1858. 
t  *Pliiliips  on  VesuYiuf,'  p.  162. 
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ahatteredy  A.D.  63,*  and  from  this  time  the  countries  touching' 
the  Mediterranean  have  never  been  free  from  shocks. 

In  AJ>.  115  Antioch  was  the  centre  of  a  great  commotion. 
The  city  was  full  of  soldiers  under  Trajan ;  heavj  thunders,  ex- 
cessive winds,  and  subterraneous  noises  were  heard ;  the  earth 
shook,  the  houses  fell,  the  lamentations  of  people  buried  in  the 
mins  passed  unheard.  The  Emperor  leaped  from  a  window, 
while  mountains  were  broken  and  thrown  down,  and  rivers  dis- 
appeared, and  were  replaced  bj  others  in  new  situations. 

In  A.D.  365  the  Mediterranean  region  was  awfully  disturbed,  the 
iea  rejected,  and  its  finny  population  laid  dry  along  with  ships  of 
burden ;  but  the  returning  sea  overwhelmed  the  shores,  swept 
away  houses  and  people,  and  lodged  boats  of  magnitude  two 
miles  inland.  The  sixth  century  appears  conspicuous  by  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  earthquakes,  among  which  was  that 
of  Antioch,  20th  May,  a.d.  526,  when  it  is  reported  that  250,000 
penoos  perished.  Egypt  came  in  for  a  violent  shock  in  742, 
and  with  it  part  of  Arabia ;  cities  overthrown,  their  inhabitants 
buried,  mountains  divided,  the  sea  agitated  in  a  terrible  manner. 
In  746,  Jerusalem  and  Syria;  in  823,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
part  d[  Germany  ;  in  860,  Persia  and  Syria  ;  in  867,  Mecca  and 
Antioch  felt  severe  movements  ;  during  the  last  a  part  of  the 
mountain  Acraus  (probably  the  front  of  the  clifF)  fell  into 
the  sea.  In  893  an  Indian  earthquake  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
loss  of  180,000  persons. 

Coming  down  to  later  times  we  find,  in  1530,  the  sea  lifted  up 
four  fathoms  above  its  wonted  height,  on  the  coast  of  Cumana,  a 
fort  laid  in  ruins,  the  earth  opening  and  ejecting  dark  noisome 
liquid.  In  1556,  China  had  its  turn,  and  the  provinces  of  Sanxi 
and  Santon  were  involved  in  darkness  and  ruin.  The  earth 
threw  out  fire,  the  waters  flowed  and  re-flowed  ten  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Calabrian  earthquake,  witnessed  by 
Kircher  in  1638,  was  very  destructive,  Santa  Euphemia  being 
ruined  and  transformed  to  a  lake,  under  the  eyes  of  the  good 
father.  In  16G0,  besides  the  burial  of  a  mountain  under  a  lake, 
which  took  its  place,  near  Nar bonne,  a  singular  circumstance  is 
narrated  by  Kircher :  one  of  the  hot  (*  boiling ')  springs  lost  its 
heat,  and  was  no  longer  of  use.  In  1G()7,  Ragusa,  Dalmatia, 
Albania,  all  the  Adriatic,  were  frightfully  injured.  Ragusa  was 
ruined  ;  the  springs  of  water  were  all  drained  in  a  moment ;  the 
retired  four  times. 

Whatever   exaggeration    may  be    thought    to   cling   to   these 


•  This  CTcnt  must  be  distinguished  from  the  total  destruction  of  these  cities  by 
the  fiuBOOS  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79. 
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nccounU  derived  from  so  many  countries,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  are  copied  from  real  phenomena  which  were  much 
alike  in  China  and  Cumana,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  in  Syria 
and  India.  Everywhere  violent  vibrations,  downsliding  of  hills, 
stoppage  of  rivers,  formation  of  morasses  and  lakes,  inmsfaing  of 
sea-waves :  nowhere  a  record  of  elevated  tracts  of  land. 

From  the  vast  number  of  phenomena  recorded  within  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  during  which  period  a  large  part  of  the  globe 
has  been  explored  by  enterprising  travellers,  we  may  select  the 
physical  incidents  in  a  few  great  earthquakes  which  throw  light 
on  the  measure  of  natural  force  employed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is«ezerted. 

The  Lisbon  earthquake,  as  it  may  justly  be  called,  extended 
its  ravages  over  an  area  of  4000  miles  in  diameter.  After  a 
period  of  clear  autumnal  weather,  a  day  of  uncommon  gloom 
closed  the  month  of  October,  1755-;  and  the  next  day,  calm, 
warm,  and  foggy,  in  the  midst  of  universal  stillness,  at  9*35  AM^ 
the  earth  groaned,  and  shook  itself  quickly  and  shortly,  and  then 
violently,  so  as  to  fissure  and  upset  the  greatest  part  of  the  city, 
sink  or  swallow  up  a  newly -built  quay,  and  destroy  60,000 
people.  The  sea-bed  was  temporarily  raised  and  let  fall  ;  the 
bar  was  laid  dry  for  a  time,  and  then  covered  50  feet  deep  by 
the  violently  returning  sea.  The  whole  work  of  destruction  was 
ended  in  six  minutes,  during  which  several  shocks  occurred,  but 
one  was  pre-ieminent  in  force.  This  day,  November  1st,  was 
memorable  everywhere  in  Portugal  :  the  ground  opening  with 
flame  or  smoke ;  St  Ubes  swallowed  up  by  the  sea-waves,  while 
rocks  fell  from  its  promontory  of  jasper.  All  Spain  except  the 
north-eastern  provinces  suffered  in  the  same  way;  all  JVorth 
Africa  and  Madeira,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  the 
Alps,  Italy,  and  France  felt  the  shock  in  various  ways;  and 
the  sea-wave  rushed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

On  account  of  its  very  large  range  both  under  the  land  and 
under  the  sea,  the  records  of  this  earthquake  furnish  good  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  vibrations  in  rock  and 
waves  in  water.  The  calculation  was  first  made  by  Mitchell  in 
liis  paper,  of  date  1760,  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions.' 
The  velocity  of  the  earth-wave  was  computed  to  be  about  21 
geographical  miles  in  a  minute.  The  same  subject  has  been 
aorain  investigated  by  Mr.  Milne  Home,  who  finds  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  a  velocity  of  13'5  geographical  miles  in  a 
minute. 

The  Calabrian  earthquakes — for  there  was  a  series  of  them, 
lasting  at  intervals  from  1783  to  1786 — are  among  the  most 
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important  in  the  history  of  these  phenomena,  on  account  of  the 
full  and  authentic  report  of  them  prepared  by  Signor  Yivenzio, 
the  royal  physician.     On  the  5th  of  February,  after  a  calm  hazy 
morning,  in  the  soudiem  extremity  of  Italy,  at  12*45,  violent  sub- 
terranean  noises  were  heard,  soon  followed   by  a  succession  of 
earthquakes,  gprowing  stronger  and  stronger  to  a  maximum,  and 
again  declining  to  rest,  the  whole  occupying  two  minutes  of  time. 
In  that  short  space  of  time,  an  elliptical  tract  of  country  included 
irithin  diameters  of  30  and  40  miles  was  shaken  to  ruin ;  the 
attack  was  repeated  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  February,  and  again 
on  the  1st  ana  28th  of  March.     In  1783,- no  less  than  949  shocks 
were  experienced  in  Calabria,  and  in  1784  as  many  as  151 !     Sir 
W.  Hamilton  reports  that  in  a  circle  of  22  miles'  radius  round 
Oppido  as  a  centre,  towns,  villages,  and  farms  were  destroyed,  and 
the  fiace  of  the  country  was  altered.     If  a  radius  of  72  miles  were 
taken,  it  would  include  the  whole  area  which  suffered  sensibly  ; 
192  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed,  and  92  greatly  injured. 
Above  35,000  persons  died  from  the  effects  of  this  severe  visitation. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  was  in  places  raised,  in  others  sunk  ; 
rirers  were  diverted,  springs  rose  in  new  situations,  often  muddy 
or  fetid ;  fissures  opened,  inequalities  of  level  were  occasioned, 
eqiecially  on  the  western  sides  of  the  mountains.     Not  fewer 
than  215  lakes  or  morasses  were  occasioned  by  displacements  of 
ground,  blocking  up  of  watercourses,  and  the  like. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  devoted  to  this  earthquake  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the '  Principles  of  Geology.'  In  particular  he 
has  collected  and  studied  the  examples  of  subsidence  of  particular 
tracts  of  ground  and  sea-coast,  the  formation  of  fissures  in  soft 
and  hard  rock,  the  occurrence  of  inequalities  of  level  on  two 
sides  of  such  fissures,  in  two  adjoining  houses,  in  the  substance 
of  a  split  tower,  and  the  like.  Vorticose  effects  on  incompact 
structures — reversals  of  small  objects,  upward  leaps  of  others — 
are  all  considered  with  attention.  The  original  notices  of  fissures 
are  very  noteworthy,  for  magnitude  and  accompanying  circum- 
stances. In  one  case,  near  Jerocame  in  Calabria,  radiating 
fissures  ran  in  every  direction  Mike  cracks  on  a  pane  of  glass,' 
and  manv  of  them  remained  open.  In  other  cases,  about  the 
centre  of  the  area  convulsed,  'houses  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  yawning  earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  them  :'  farm- 
houses were  engulphed,  deep  abysses  opened,  and  lakes  were 
formed  on  the  broken  ground.  The  fissures  were  measured,  and 
found  to  be  in  some  cases  half,  three-quarters,  and  a  full  mile 
long;  2§  feet,  15  feet,  and  105  feet  broad  ;  and  25  and  30  feet 
deep,  in  one  case  above  100  feet,  and  in  another  225  feet  deep. 
GaUs,  300  feet  and  750  feet  square,  were  opened ;  a  calcareous 
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inountaiDy  called  Zefirlo,  was  cleft  in  twain  for  a  length  of  half-a- 
mile,  and  a  varying  breadth  of  many  feet.  Besides  these,  the 
many  cases  of  extraordinary  landslip,  upborsts  of  water  and  sand, 
the  production  of  circular  pits,  and  the  like,  suggest  the  coosideF- 
able  effect  which  violent  earth-shocks  must  occasion  on  the  si^ier- 
ficial  features  of  extensive  countries.  In  all  this,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove,  though  easy  to  believe,  that  a  real  elevatioa 
or  a  positive  rending  by  shock  of  even  a  small  area  has  taken 
place.  Mr.  Mallet,  on  reviewing  this  subject,  with  the  experience 
gained  in  a  very  similar  r^on,  has  lately  declared  that  the 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  great  earth-fissures  and  *voe»> 
gincs,'  given  in  the  '  Account  of  the  Earthquake  of  1783,'  by  the 
Neapolitan  Academy,  are  gross  exaggerations;  and  that  maajr 
of  the  ^  voragines '  were  really  large  landslips,  the  torn  soi&oes 
of  whose  planes  of  separation  they  thus  name.  The  radiating 
fissures  he  also  shows  to  be  explicable,  without  any  supposition 
of  earth-upheavaL* 

A  great  earthquake-shock  was  experienced  in  Chili  diroagh  a 
large  range  of  the  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Andes,  in  the  month  of  November,  1822  : — 

*  The  shock  was  felt  simultaneoiisly,'  says  Sir  0.  Ljell, '  tkron^ 
out  a  space  of  1200  miles  from  north  to  south.  Whoa  the  dirtaefc 
around  Valparaiso  was  examined  on  the  morning  after  the  shecl^  it 
was  found  that  the  whole  line  of  coast,  for  above  100  mileff  was  zaised 
above  its  former  level.  At  Valparaiso  the  elevation  was  3  feet^  and 
at  Quintero  (25  miles  north  of  Valparaiso)  about  4  feet  Fart  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  says  Mrs.  Graham,  remained  bare  and  dry  at  hic^ 
water,  with  beds  of  oysters,  mussels,  snd  other  shells  adhering  to  mc 
rocks  on  which  they  grew ;  the  fish  being  all  dead,  and  exhaling  most 
ofioDsive  effluvia.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cuming,  the  famous  cxploser  «f 
marine  conchology,  who  was  then  living  at  Valparaiso^  could 
detect  no  proofs  of  the  rise  of  the  land,  nor  any  signs  of  a  change 
of  leveL  On  the  contrary,  he  remarked  that  die  water  at  spring* 
tides  rose,  after  the  earthquake,  to  the  same  point  on  a  wall  near 
his  house,  which  it  had  reached  before  the  shocks.  On  this  coast 
the  tides  are  low — four  feet  rise  at  the  full  moon — so  that  in  calm 
weather  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  positive 
decision  on  this  debated  question.  But  on  the  other  hand,  wind 
is  a  powerful  element  of  variation,  and  the  earthquake-shocks 
were  continued  for  at  least  a  year  afterwards. 

The  earthquake  which  happened  in  1855,  in  New  Zealand,  about 
Wellington  and  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  town,  had 

*  *  Neapolitan  Earthquake,*  voL  ii  p.  364. 
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^  No  traces  were  left  to  tell  the  people  where  their  houies  for* 
merly  stood.'*  The  Vicc-Consul  at  Aricay  alarmed  with  the  fint 
shock,  rushed  out  of  the  house  with  his  family  and  made  for  the 
high  ground — in  just  terror  of  the  expected  sea-wave.  Throogli 
the  ruined  town,  amidst  dead  and  dying,  half-stiflcd  with  dtul^ 
they  reached  rising  ground,  and  looked  back  to  see  a  dreadful  f 
sequel — the  sea  rushed  in,  and  left  not  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  ^ 
lower  part  of  Arica.  Six  vessels  were  lost  in  the  bay,  or  tossed  \ 
over  rocks  and  houses ;  one  the  *  Wanderer,'  U.S.  gun-'boat,  was  ^ 
whirled  away  from  her  moorings,  and  laid,  a  monument  of  wateiy  . 
power,  without  a  broken  spar  or  tarnished  flag,  high  and  dry  oil  ^ 
the  sand-hills  a  quarter  of  a  mife  from  the  sea. 

At  Iquique  one  spectator  saw  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  rise  ^ 
as  if  a  mountain-side,  actually  standing  up,  and  ran  for  his  lifis  to  ,i 
the  Pampa.  Too  late !  The  waves  swept  him  and  all  that  once 
was  Iquique  towards  the  Pampa.  Fighting  with  the  dark  water, 
amidst  wreck  and  ruin  of  every  kind,  carried  back  into  the  bay, 
and  again  thrown  back  to  the  Pampa,  wounded  and  half-naked,  ] 
he  crept  for  safety  into  a  hole  of  the  sand,  and  waited  sadly  tat  I 
the  dawn. 

Inland  the  earth  opened  in  all  the  plains  around  Areqnipa; 
where  Cotacachi  stood  is  now  a  lake ;  old  volcanos  burst  trntu 
But  there  is  no  statement  that  this  vast  tremor  has  permanency 
raised  or  depressed  any  definite  part  of  the  whole  coast  of  Pern 
or  Equador.  Nor  will  it  be  very  easy  to  collect  accurate  in- 
formation on  this  subject  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  coast 

The  terrible  wave  which  was  seen  from  Arica  to  roll  in  and 
strike  the  mole  to  pieces,  came  probably  from  a  line  in  the  sea 
parallel  to  the  coast,  where  the  most  violent  subterranean  dis- 
turbance happened.  From  this  tract  as  a  centre  the  agitated 
water  flowed  around  in  all  directions :  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  passing  in  its  course  over 
one-fourth  of  the  circuit — 6500  miles  by  measure — and  covering 
in  surface  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  globe. 

At  Arica  and  Iquique  the  earthquake  was  observed  on  the 
13th  of  August  at  5  p.m.  ;  the  watei^wave  was  felt  at  Chatham 
Islands  on  the  15th,  between  1  and  2  A.M.,  and  on  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand  at  3  or  4  a.m.  ;  at  Sydney  it  occurred  at  2*30  A.M. ; 
at  Hilo,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  was  felt  on  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th ;  and  at  San  Pedro,  on  the  Califomian  coast,  it  was 
remarked  on  the  15th.  If  we  take  for  computation  the  times 
recorded  at  Arica  and  Chatham  Islands  (the  epochs  being  given 
in  hours  and  minutes),  and  correct  for  longitude  and  reckoning 

*  Captain  Powell's  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  14th  September. 
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of  the   day  of  tlie  month,  we  shall  have  the  interval  of  time 

dapied  15^  hours,  the  distance  6300  miles,  and  the  velocity  in 

an  hoar  above  400  miles,  and  in  a  minute  above  6^  miles.  * 

This    Telocity  does  not  exceed  the  average    movement  of  the 

great  tide-wave  in  the  open  ocean  and  in  deep  water ;  the  velocity 

of  such  *  waves  of  translation '  depends  on  the  depth  of  water.    If 

we  had  many  careful  notices  of  this  kind,  the  mean  depth  of  the 

Ma  might   be   estimated  with   considerable  probability.     The 

probable  sea-depth  over  which  the  wave  passed  from  Arica  to 

Xew  Zealand  might  be  about  four  miles. 

With  one  more  example  of  earthquakes  on  a  great  scale 
connected  with  the  grandest  volcanic  action  known  in  the 
world,  we  may  conclude  this  summary  of  facts,  which  it  is  for 
iheoiy  to  explain.  In  March  and  April  of  last  year  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  experienced  frequent  earth-shocks,  and  beheld 
anmying  bursts  of  fire  and  currents  of  lava  of  prodigious  extent. 
The  whole  Hawaian  Archipelago  has  been  uplifted  from  the 
ocean  by  volcanic  agency.!  Coral-beds  exist  in  Molokai  500 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  drift  or  sand-coral  in  Kauai,  as  much  as 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  seat  of  volcanic  activity  is 
apparently  shifting,  and  certainly  has  shifted  from  N.W.  to  a£. — 
mach  as  we  may  remark  of  the  Phlegncan  fields  and  Vesuvius 
— the  active  craters  pour  forth  unexampled  floods  of  lava,  which 
nm  down  to  the  sea  and  form  promontories  and  fill  up  bays. 
Thus  from  Hua-la-lai,  in  1800,  ran  a  stream  of  lava  which  filled 
a  bay  20  miles  long,  and  formed  a  headland  running  three  or 
foor  miles  into  the  ocean. 

The  Islands  are  not  in  general  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  ; 
protected  to  some  extent  by  the  very  volcanos  which  arc  the 
centres  of  the  shocks,  and  safety-valves  for  the  lands  around  them. 
These  volcanos  exhibit  the  largest  craters  anywhere  known  on  the 
earth  ;  that  of  Kilhauea  6000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  great  snow  mountain  of  Mauna  Loa  (13,500  feet),  is  9  miles 
in  circumference.  The  country  for  miles  round  Mauna  Loa  is  one 
IfTcat  field  of  cinders.  On  the  27th  of  March  Kilhauea  had  filled 
its  huge  crater  with  lava :  on  the  28th  earthquakes  began,  of  no 
particular  force  till  the  2nd  of  April,  when  houses  were  thrown 
down,  and  a  great  wave  augmented  the  mischief.  On  the  7th 
of  April  a  new  crater  opened  in  Mauna  Roa.     In  many  parts  of 

•  Arica  is  in  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  70**,  August  13  being  Thursday, 
cona^Dg westward  from  Europe;  Chatham  Islands  in  longitude  east  of  Greenwich 
1S3-,  August  15  being  Saturday,  couuting  eastward  from  Europe.  Therefore 
Greenwi^  time  at  Arica  =  9  h.  40  m.  p.si.  13th  August,  and  at  Ciiatham  Islands 
=  Ih.  18  m.  P.M.  I4th  August.     Interval  =  15  h.  38  m.— say  15J  hours. 

t  'Geography  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,'  by  Thomas  Staley,  DJD.^  Bishop  of 
Hooolalu,  *Proc.  of  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,'  .vol.  xii.  No.  5. 
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Kau  the  groand  has  opened,  dwsms  of  unknov^n  depth  have  been 
fonnedy  whence  sulphurous  ei^alations  have  issued ;  a  fissore^ 
some  miles  in  length,  has  extended  inland  from  the  coast,  and 
displaced,  laterally,  a  public  road  by  the  space  of  its  brudA. 
During  the  paroxysm  of  April  2  no  living  thing  could  stand. 
Objects  were   tossed   about  like   india-rubber   balk.      In  one 
district  no  stone  was  left  upon  another.     Erupti<Mis  of  moist  led 
clay  came  from  a  fissure  in  Mauna  in  great  abundance.     Other 
fissures  of  great  extent  were  visible  in  the  volcanic  gxxmnd— 
usually  running  in  the  direction  of  N.  36^  E.,  and  s.  86^  W.    The 
cloud  of  vapour  over  Kilhauea  was  visible  120  miles  off  under 
an  angle  of  3^  3(X,  which,  allowing  (or  500  feet  altitude  of 
observer,  indicates  a  height  of  nearly  eight  miles.     300  earth* 
quake  shocks  were  registered   in  five  days,  and  continued  to 
April  10 :  1500  in  all !     The  peculiar  effects  of  the  eardiqnake 
were  very  well  observed  ;  like  a  20-inch  shot  well-aimed  under 
the  bed — a  continual  swaying  of  the  ground — frequent  rashes  of 
subterranean  sound — impossibility  of  standing ;  before  m  person 
could  diink,  he  was  prostrate,  with  his  horse.     The  large  stooe 
church  of  Waiohinn  went  down  at  once — a  sudden  jerk,  the 
walls   crumbled   in,    the  roof  fell   flat :    all   the  work  of  10 
seconds. 

The  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  known  to  be,  or 
to  have  been,  disturbed  by  earthquakes,  are  so  great  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  point  to  more  than  a  few  large  spaces  of  land  which 
have  not  been  shaken — or  rather  where  earthquakes  have  not 
been  recorded.  In  the  broad  oceans  many  parts  are  left  without 
such  notices ;  but  as  few  of  the  islands  in  these  waters  are  free 
from  shocks,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  admit  nearly  all  the  vast  area 
of  the  sea  as  liable  to  the  disturbance.  The  tracts  of  land 
which  seem  at  the  present  time  to  enjoy  immunity  from  this 
disorder^  are  nearly  all  Africa,  except  the  northern  and  southern 
parts ;  great  part  of  Northern  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia;  nearly  all  North  America  above  the  parallel  of  50^, 
except  the  western  shore ;  Greenland ;  Spitzberg^ ;  all  the 
broad  area  of  drainage  of  the  Amazons,  Parana,  and  Paragnay ; 
and  great  part  of  Australia.  If  our  ignorance  of  the  physical 
condition  of  several  of  these  tracts  should  be  removed  the 
^  seismic  *  area  would  probably  be  much  enlarged. 

On  Mr.  Mallet's  map,  which  accompanies  his  *  Catalogue  of 
Earthquakes '  (*  British  Association  Reports,'  1857),  the  seismic 
areas  are  tinted,  and  those  parts  most  usually  and  severely  shaken 
have  the  deepest  tint  We  may  draw  through  this  map  long, 
but  interrupted,  lines  of  greater  intensity,  and  one  or  two  other 
lines  along  which  no  such  action  is  perceived.     Thus  the  Pyre^ 
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Dees,  the  Apennines,  tlie  Balkan,  the  Caucasus,  are  all  points  of 
intensity  on  a  line  of  mountains,  interrupted  bj  seas  and  broad 
Ysllejs.  The  estuaries  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  the  coasts 
of  Siam  and  eastern  China,  constitute  another  but  depressed 
continental  or  rather  littoral  range. 

Samatra  and  the  Indian  Isles,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  the 
Kmilian  Isles,  Kamtschatka,  and  the  Aleutian  Isles,  lead  on  to 
the  point  of  Russian  America,  a  long  tract  throughout  the  whole 
coarse  actively  volcania 

Tlie  whole  range  of  the  Mexican,  Peruvian,  and  Chilian 
mountains,  the  grand  volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  one 
continoous  earthquake  region,  extended  with  less  violence  into 
California  and  Patagonia,  but  branching  off  into  the  intensely 
agitated  area  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Islands. 

Nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  from  Iceland  to  Tristan 
d'Aconha,  several  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  most  of  those  in  the 
Fudfic  and  South  Sea,  are  to  be  counted  among  the  points 
▼kited  by  earthquake,  and  they  are  nearly  all  volcanic,  or  have 
been  formerly  so. 

The  great  centres  of  earthquakes  in  Europe  may  be  marked 
at  actively  volcanic ;  Hecla,  Vesuvius,  ^tna,  Elburz.  In  a  large 
lense  there  appear  to  be  three  great  tracts  of  ancient  and  modern 
losmic  energy  and  volcanic  violence,  the  region  extending 
from  old  Auvergne  and  the  Rheinthal  through  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  ^gean  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus — a  region  of 
mingled  mountains  and  seas  and  islands,  from  which  one  may 
ima<rine  subterranean  branches  by  North  Ireland  to  Iceland,  and 
br  the  Pyrenees  and  Lisbon  to  Madeira,  TenerifTe,  and  the 
Azores.  In  parts  of  this  region  the  volcanos  have  come  to  rest, 
lad  the  earthquakes  have  diminished. 

Earthquakes  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  volcanic  erup- 
tions :  they  are  locally  prevalent  in  volcanic  regions,  and  they 
are  probably  often  occasioned  by  the  same  agency  as  that  which 
uplijfts  the  column  of  lava,  and  scatters  its  separated  parts  in 
dost  and  scoriae.  This  agency  is  certainly  steam  ;  but  there  is 
something  else  required  to  allow  of  its  action  in  volcanos. 
There  must  be  pre-existing  fissures,  and  cavities  in  which  water 
can  be  accumulated  and  steam  generated,  and  communications 
from  these  to  reservoirs  of  lava  about  the  roots  of  a  volcano. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  centre  of  earthquake  action  does 
not  in  general  coincide  with  the  volcanic  mountains,  to  which  it 
is  adjacent ;  the  area  of  earthquake  movement  is  not  usually 
expanded  round  Vesuvius  but  springs  from  points  somewhere 
under  the  limestone  ranjjes  of  the  Apennines,  and  spreads  in 
circles  or  ellipses  from  thence ;  the  most  violent  shocks  on  the 
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Peruvian  coast  are  found  to  be  seated  in  tlie  sea,  though  not 
very  far  from  the  shore ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  certain 
that  fissures  of  considerable  extent  arc  produced  under  ground 
fieur  away  from  volcanic  vents.  The  production  of  such  fissures 
would  make  an  earthquake,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the'  most 
general  view  which  the  subject  admits  of ;  first  the  rending  and 
displacement  of  rock  masses  by  internal  unbalanced  pressure, 
next  the  entry  of  water  from  the  surface  at  some  considerable 
depth,  from  which  arises  a  primary  shock,  among  the  divided 
masses ;  the  heating  of  the  water  and  its  flashing  into  steam, 
from  which  comes  a  secondary  earthquake,  and  possibly  in  a 
volcanic  district  an  eruption. 

The  grandest  and  most  terrible  manifestation  of  *  Titanic' 
force  in  our  planet  has  been  very  slow  to  surrender  its  secrets 
to  the  eager  curiosity  of  science.  Not  that  earthquakes  are 
uncommon,  for  one  is  happening  every  week ;  or  that  they  pass 
by  unobserved  or  unrecorded,  for  the  literature  of  earthquakes  is 
enormous;  or  that  philosophy  has  been  silent  before  tne  mys- 
terious visitors,  for  no  natuml  phenomena  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  free,  not  to  say  loose,  speculation.  The  centres  of 
Western  civilization,  clustered  in  the  islands  and  round  the  shores 
of  Greece  and  her  colonies  in  Sicily,  Magna  Grsecia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  have  always  been,  with  the  whole  Mediterranean  region, 
the  uneasy  bed  of  the  giant  of  fire ;  and  round  the  great  volcanic 
vents  of  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  and  the  Catacecaumenc,  both  land 
and  sea  have  been  under  perpetual  warning  to  look  out  for  the 
earthquake.  But  it  comes  so  suddenly,  passes  so  swiftly,  and 
leaves  marks  of  such  doubtful  meaning,  that  even  now,  with 
every  help  of  advanced  mechanism  to  record,  and  superior  know- 
ledge of  nature  to  interpret  the  facts,  we  have  only  begun  to  grasp 
the  laws,  and  must  wait  some  time  longer  before  giving  to  the 
telegraph-wire  the  signal  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  physical 
Ennosigaios. 

The  state  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  different  ages  of  the 
world's  history  is  always  represented  in  language  suited  to  the 
ideas  of  directing  power  or  inherent  energy,  contending  force  or 
settled  laws  of  phenomena,  which  prevail  at  the  time.  Tp  the 
terrified  colonists  of  Inarime,  whose  walls  were  overthrown  by 
earthquake,  and  themselves  threatened  by  cloud  and  fire  from 
the  mountain,  the  traditions  of  their  own  lEtatiy  and  the  giant 
pressed  beneath  its  burning  load,  might  appear  worthy  of  credit, 
when  every  form  of  natural  power  was  personified  in  the  struggle 
of  earth  and  sky.  When  in  the  next  stage  of  thought  came  the 
perception  of  fixed  properties  in  matter,  associated  with  distinct 
orders  of  operation,  earth  and  air,  and  fire  and  water — rude  and 
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for,  as  they  supposed,  by  no  other  agent  could  we  have  the  effects 
we  perceive : — 

*  Sab  pedibns  mugire  8olam»  et  juga  celsa  moTeri.'* 

Pliny  is  of  the  same  mind ;  *  ventos  in  causa  esse  non  dubium 
reor' — 'incluso  spiritu  luctante  et  ad  libertatem  exire  nitente.'t 
And  so  our  own  poet : — 

'  Diseased  Nature  offcentimeB  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions ;  and  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  oholic  pinch'd  and  vex*d, 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which  for  enlargement  striving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.' — HeiL  IV, 

Nevertheless,  we  are  making  progress  —  ^ventus,  spiritus, 
'nv€Vfui* — the  respiration  of  nature,  a  little  troubled  by  coughing, 
instead  of  the  hard  breathing  of  the  Titan,  explains  me  commo- 
tion of  Italy  and  Cilicia.  Some  pervading  medium,  received 
into  cavities  of  the  earth,  and  there  exerting  a  great  elastic  force 
analogous  to  what  is  manifested  by  wind.  This  idea,  not  ex- 
pressed according  to  our  formulse,  had  relieved  Typhosus  and 
dethroned  the  Earthshaker. 

Earthquakes  are  now  frequent  in  all  the  countries  where 
Greece  had  spread  her  colonists.  They  must  have  been  very 
common  in  the  days  before  Aristotle,  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  classify  their  different  aspects  and  effects  under  general 
titles,  and  to  collect  the  facts  in  a  form  suited  for  induction. 
By  considering  his  efforts  in  these  directions  we  shall  see, 
better  than  in  any  other  way,  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the 
period.  His  classes  of  earthquakes  are  six : — *  Epiclintae,*  which 
move  obliquely  and  shake  the  ground  at  acute  angles ;  *  Brastzr,* 
whose  motion  bursts  upward  at  right  angles ;  ^  Chasmatise '  cause 
the  ground  to  sink  in  hollows ;  such  as  make  fissures  and  raise 
up  the  earth  are  called  ^  Rhectse,'  and  they  toss  up  wind-gusts, 
stones,  and  mud,  or  cause  springs  to  break  forth  where  none 
were  before;  *Ostae'  overthrow  with  one  thrust;  *PalmatiaB* 
shake  from  side  to  side,  displacing  and  replacing,  with  a  sort 
of  tremor.^ 

Philosophy  was  becoming  serious  in  Italy,  when  Monte  Nuovo 
rose  out  of  the  trembling  shore  near  Pozzuoli,  and  the  sea  retired 
from  the  elevated  land  (1538).  In  the  contemporary  notice  of 
that  event  by  Marco  Antonio  Delli  Falconi,  we  find  the  pfae- 


*  Virg. « JEn.;  vi.  256.  ^     t  *  Nat  Hist.,'  lib.  i!.,  c.  79.  §  192,  SiUig. 

X  ^viKKtyrtUt  fipdarcut  x^t^'^^^*  ^^ktoi,  Harai,  ToX/iarlau — '  De  Mnndo/  c  4. 
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Domeiia  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes  united  as  due  io  one 
general  cause ;  and  one  of  the  first  effects  of  eruption  noticed  was 
the  ejection  of  mud  composed  of  ashes,  of  which,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  another  writer  of  the  same  date,  Giacomo  de  Toledo,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cone  (440  feet  high)  was  composed.  The 
idea  of  a  communication  bj  subterranean  channels  from  the  sea 
to  the  base  of  the  volcano  was  thus  brought  to  view,  and  has 
since  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

When  Stukeley  wrote  his  Essays  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' London  and  the  midland  counties  of  England  were 
disturbed  by  unusual  terrors :  churches  lost  their  congregations 
in  1750,  and  a  piece  of  the  great  limestone  cliff  of  Hambleton 
Hill,  in  Yorkshire,  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  fell  down, 
in  1755,  and  made  a  white  scar  visible  at  a  great  distance.  In 
this  year  happened  that  great  tremor  of  the  earth  which  de- 
stroyed Lisbon,  injured  all  Portugal,  and  terrified  all  Europe. 
To  account  for  such  wide-spread  effects  by  puffs  of  imprisoned 
wind  was  too  much  for  a  man  of  strong  though  not  very  well- 
tiained  thought ;  and  Stukeley  has  at  least  the  merit  of  perceiving 
that  what  was  felt  was  really  'a  tremor  of  the  earth,— of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,'  and  to  be  explained  as  a  vibration  in  a  solid,  not 
affecting  a  great  depth,  and  on  this  account  he  thought  it  com- 
parable to  the  phenomena  then  coming  into  notice  as  electric 
discharges. 

At  last  began,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  something  like 
a  philosophical  inquiry  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanos  by  a 
competent  person.  The  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  of  Cambridge, 
a  distinguished  magnetician  and  an  excellent  geologist,  beyond 
the  measure  of  that  day,  applied  himself  to  the  problem  of  the 
earthquake.  First,  he  had  to  sweep  away  the  notions  of  atmo- 
spheric influences,  calms,  winds,  tidal  phases,  and  lunar  aspects  ; 
and  then  to  class  the  phenomena  according  to  some  real  rela 
tions.  The  relations  he  chose  were  geographical  and  geological, 
and  to  these  he  joined  the  consideration  of  undulatory  and 
vibratory  motion,  and  velocity  of  wave-transit. 

The  very  mention  of  such  terms  shows  that  we  have  reached 
the  aera  of  inductive  science,  and  may  follow  its  steps  with 
confidence.  Mitchell  was  in  full  possession  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy  of  his  time,  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of  steam, 
and  perfectly  aware,  better  than  any  other  man  in  these  islands,  that 
the  earth  contained  a  real  succession  of  strata,  once  deposited  in 
the  sea  but  now  raised  into  dry  land.  He  had  studied  volcanos, 
and   knew    that   their   eruptions  were    accompanied    by  eartli- 

Joakes;  but  he  thought  these  might  be  often  produced  by  other 
efinite  causes. 

■  H  2  The 
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The  crust  of  the  earth  stratified,  as  we  have  said,  is  known  to 
be  formed  of  discontinuous  parts,  especially  in  die  horizontal 
direction,  and  broken  by  innumerable  fissures,  large  and  small. 
Through  these — not  usually  in  a  direct,  but  by  many  indirect 
channels — water  from  the  surface  can  pass  and  does  pass  down- 
wards into  regions  where  beds  of  rock  or  lava  exist  in  a  state 
of  incandescence.  There  steam  must  be  generated,  expansive 
power  goes  with  it,  and  the  earth  trembles  and  undulates  to  the 
shock ;  trembles  through  its  substance  by  a  real  vibration, 
undulates  as  a  yielding  mass  over  the  elastic  ^  vapour,'  which, 
forcing  its  way  between  the  strata,  sets  the  upper  parts  in  motion. 
The  undulation  once  beg^un  in  such  an  elastic  vapour  would 
continue  for  a  time  in  waves  growing  larger  and  larger,  but  also 
lower  and  lower,  till  they  came  to  rest  like  waves  in  air. 

Such,  in  few  words,  is  the  theory  of  Mitchell ;  nor  did  the 
accomplished  author  omit  to  test  it  by  reference  to  sea-waves 
and  land-shocks,  having  regard  to  direction  and  velocity  of 
movement,  or  to  examine  into  the  probable  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  depth  of  the  ^earthquake  focus.'  This  remarkable 
Essay  furnished  a  basis  for  observations  and  a  stand-point  for 
speculations,  of  which  physicists  on  the  one  hand  and  geologists 
on  the  other  took  immediate  advantage.  The  velocities  of  earth- 
movement  began  to  be  registered,  the  directions  of  shock  studied 
and  compared,  the  local  facts  collected  into  systematic  review ; 
the  theory  might  be  wrong,  but  it  suggested  the  methods  of  dis- 
covering a  true  one.  Geology  seemed  to  find  in  this  kind  of 
earthquake  a  cause  of  earth-fracture,  which,  if  the  scale  could 
be  enlarged,  would  produce  fissures  and  faults,  and  raise  and 
depress  large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  latest  and  most  conspicuous  followers  of  Mitchell 
were  the  two  eminent  geologists  and  physicists  of  North  America, 
Professors  William  and  Henry  Rogers.  Familiar  with  the  great 
and  numerous  parallel  flexures  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
seeing  on  their  eastern  flanks  abundant  proofs  of  great  heat- 
action  at  some  former  time  and  at  some  great  depth,  they  formed 
the  idea  of  the  folding  of  the  strata  and  the  uplifting  of  the  land 
there  by  great  movements  depending  on  the  undulation  of  a 
fluid  below  the  crust  They  suppose  all  earthquakes  to  consist 
in  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust,  propagated  with  extreme 
rapidity :  and  they  ascribe  this  movement  to  a  sudden  change  of 
vertical  pressure  on  the  surface  of  an  interior  fluid  mass  of  lava, 
throwing  it  into  wave-like  undulations.*  What  Mitchell  and 
Rogers  meant  by  undulation  of  the  fluid  which  was  believed  to 


*  '  Reports  of  the  British  Associt^tiop,'  1842, 
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underlie  the  earth's  crust  will  be  understood  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment.  Take  a  piece  of  thin  flexible  cloth,  a  few  yards  long  and 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground;  then  first 
holding  and  raising  the  end  which  is  nearest,  strike  the  cloth 
downward  with  one  impulse :  the  air  will  move  away  from  the 
stroke  in  one  wave  and  travel  under  the  cloth,  which  it  raises 
parallel  to  itself  till  the  motion  comes  to  an  end.  This  is  a 
wave  of  motion  transferred  through  air,  under  a  yielding  surface 
of  restraint  If  the  earth's  crust  were  very  flexible  and  rested  on 
a  perfect  fluid,  a  wave  generated  in  that  fluid  would  have  a  long 
career  of  motion. 

But  the  crust  is  a  resisting  solid,  and  the  lava  below  it  is  not 
a  perfect  fluid.  If,  instead  of  the  thin,  flexible  cloth,  one  less 
yielding  be  substituted,  greater  force  will  be  required  and  the 
wave  will  sooner  come  to  an  end.  If  there  be  very  little  flexi- 
bility in  the  surface  of  restraint,  the  wave,  whatever  force  be 
used,  soon  becomes  insensible. 

The  earth's  crust  is  such  a  restraining  body,  flexible,  certainly, 
but  in  a  small  degree,  and  of  great  thickness.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  seems  inconceivable  that  undulations  of  a  subjacent 
vaponr  or  liquid  could  become  sensible  over  such  great  distances 
as  earthquakes  are  known  to  travel.  Again,  lava  is  not  such  a 
fluid  as,  under  any  conditions  of  interior  heat  compatible  with 
a  solid  earth-crust,  to  be  capable  of  propagating  such  sharp 
undulations  as  are  in  question ;  nor  is  steam  to  be  regarded  as 
an  elastic  wedge  fit  to  lift  up  and  let  down  laminae  of  rock  some 
miles  in  thickness  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  gathering  some  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  earthquakes  is  to  make  them,  and  to  observe  the 
effects.  To  make  them  is  very  easy :  it  is  what  happens  every 
moment  in  streets  traversed  by  loaded  carriages,  whether  in 
London  or  Liverpool :  every  heavy  blow  on  a  pavement  or  on  the 
giass-plat,  every  sudden  start  on  a  railway,  every  fall  of  a 
chimney,  every  discharge  of  siege  artillery,  makes  an  earth- 
quake, whose  range  indeed  is  limited,  because  of  its  being 
generated  with  small  energy  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Blasts 
of  powder  in  a  quarry  or  mine  produce  waves  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  travel  far  enough  and  with  force  enough  to  admit  of 
accurate  measures  of  velocity. 

On  this  principle  Mr.  Mallet  conducted  a  large  range  of 
C3[perinicnts  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  by  which  important  results 
have  been  obtained.  The  sea-coast  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  offered 
special  advantages  for  experiments  on  earth-movement  in  ma- 
terials of  very  unlike  quality  :  wet  sand  in  Killiney  Bay,  well- 
crystal  li  zed 
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crystallized  granite  in  Dalkey  Island.  On  a  scale  extending 
from  wet  sand,  whose  grains  are  incoherent,  to  granite,  whose 
solid  masses  are  partially  divided  by  fissures,  almost  every 
known  rock  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
earth*s  crust  may  be  placed.  On  the  sand  of  Killiney  Bay  one 
statute  mile  was  measured  in  quarters ;  a  galvanic  battery 
was  arranged,  with  wires  leading  to  a  canister  containing  two 
pounds  of  powder,  placed  three  feet  deep  in  the  sand.  The  powder 
being  fired  by  the  galvanic  discharge,  the  sand  was  blown  out 
from  above  the  canister,  and  the  shock  was  found  to  be  com- 
municated along  the  sand  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  and  was 
there  observed  by  a  suitable  optical  apparatus  arranged  over  a 
free  surface  of  mercury. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind  is  very  sensitive :  a  blow  of  a  slight 
hammer  on  the  rock  which  supports  the  mercury  can  be  per- 
ceived at  a  distance  of  100  yards ;  a  stamp  with  the  foot  at  50  or 
()0  yards ;  and  on  compact  sand  or  clay  a  horse  trotting  can  be 
observed  one  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  In  towns  the  motion  of 
the  most  solid  buildings  on  the  ground  is  so  continual  that  it  is 
not  possible  anywhere  to  find  a  station  where  the  mercury  would 
remain  at  rest* 

The  experiment  gave  824*9  feet  in  a  second  in  sand,  1306*4 
feet  in  much  divided  granite,  and  1664*6  feet  in  more  compact 
granite. 

If  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  carefully  compared, 
in  a  large  area  of  country,  the  rate  of  earthquake-movement 
can  be  known,  it  is  obvious  that  it  furnishes  a  ready  mode  of 
testing  the  degree  of  truth  with  which  Mr.  Mallet's  experiment 
represents  the  facts  of  nature. 

The  velocity  of  the  Lisbon  earth-wave  has  been  already  quoted 
at  21  geographical  =:  24^  English  miles  according  to  Mitchell, 
and  13^  geographical  =  15|  English  miles  according  to  Milne 
Home.  These  numbers  agree  well  with  Mr.  Mallet's  expe- 
riments. 

In  a  large  series  of  such  measures  made  in  Italy  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
and  in  the  Rheintbal  by  Schmidt  and  others,  the  velocities  arrived 
at  are  within  the  range  of  the  numbers  observed  in  the  Irish 
experiments. 

It  might  have  been  expected  otherwise.  The  theoretical 
velocity,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  rocks,  is  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  that  really  observed,  the  diflference  probably  corre- 

*  Mallet,  in  <  Bt^ports  of  the  British  Associatioo/  1851,  p.  279. 
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spondsto  ike  interruptions  ^xiA  losses  by  refractions  and  reflexions, 
which  the  wave  experiences  in  traversing  rocks  of  different  nature, 
divided  by  laminae,  joints,  and  fractures. 

We  have  now  made  the  first  step  in  our  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  the  origin  of  the  earthquake,  we  have  ascertained  what  it  is 
— a  travelling  undulation  generated  in  elastic  rocks  by  a  shock 
of  some  kind,  as  a  blow,  or  rending  asunder ;  it  can  be  imitated 
by  art,  and  investigated  as  a  problem  of  mechanics.  What  are 
the  observed  effects  of  its  movement?  At  a  place  struck  by 
earthquake  careful  observation  distinguishes  two  kinds  or  degrees 
of  disturbance,  a  certain  frequent  tremor,  a  *  going  and  coming' 
of  short  quick  shocks,  often  in  considerable  number,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  one  or  more  g^eat  shocks,  to  which  the  injuries 
which  often  happen  are  attributed.  There  is  no  known  limit 
to  the  duration  of  a  group  of  shocks ;  a  few  seconds,  a  minute, 
three  minutes,  eight  minutes.  In  like  manner  an  earthquake 
period,  as  it  may  be  called,  may  be  prolonged  to  days,  weeks, 
and  even  months.  During  volcanic  eruptions,  as  from  Vesuvius 
for  example,  the  mountain  trembles,  as  may  be  expected,  with 
many  if  not  all  the  sudden  and  violent  bursts  of  vapour  and 
ashes,  and  these  are  in  some  degree  periodic.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  hundreds  were  counted  last  year. 

The  mechanical  effects  vary  on  the  course  of  the  wave  ;  in 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  disturbance  the  movement  is  directly 
upward ;  far  away  it  appears  almost  horizontal ;  at  Inter- 
vening points  It  meets  the  surface  at  some  angle  which  can 
be  determined  by  instrumental  methods,  or  by  observations 
on  the  fissuring  of  walls  and  the  displacement  of  moveable 
objects. 

Towards  the  central  parts  of  the  disturbance  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  movement  are  greatest;  at  extremely  remote 
points  they  are  usually  quite  unimportant.  There  is  always  a 
true  wave,  or  rising  undulation  of  the  surface  which  lies  across 
the  direction  of  motion  ;  this  wave  diminishes  continually  In 
height,  and  loses,  but  In  a  less  degree,  its  horizontal  velocity. 
It  is  accompanied  by  small,  quick  tremors  across  Its  patli, 
which  may  be  sensible  and  have  indeed  been  observed,  In  some 
great  earthquakes.  The  breadth  of  the  great  wave  has  been 
supposed  in  some  cases  to  be  considerable  ;  this  being  the 
inference  from  the  number  of  seconds  which  a  great  shock  Is 
laid  to  have  occupied  In  passing — rather  a  doubtful  observation 
in  the  midst  of  terror  and  surprise  with  unregulated  clocks. 

The  wave  being  of  small  absolute  height,  the  probability  of 
fissures   opening   and    closing    across    Its   path    is   very    small, 
though   some  such  cases  arc  mentioned.     Fissures  may   be  en- 
larged 
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Jargccl  in  consequence  of  earthquake  movement,  when  exposed 
rocks  are  naturally  divided  bj  joints,  as  at  Hambleton  in  York* 
shire,  where  a  rock  fell,  and  where  the  sloping  argillaceous 
ground  is  charged  with  moisture,  -as  at  Much  Marcle  in  Here- 
fordshire, where  a  great  land-slip  occurred.  Even  the  remainder 
of  the  top  of  the  Rossberg  might  fall  under  such  a  concussion, 
because  it  is  on  a  slope  and  ready  to  fall.  Something  like  the 
^  fault,'  so  well  known  to  geologists,  is  quite  conceivable  as  a 
consequence  of  earthquake  in  particular  circumstances;  but 
even  with  a  vertical  movement  originating  at  a  small  depth, 
it  must  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  earth  open  on  a  plane  surface 
and  then  close  again  along  the  crest  of  an  earthquake-wave. 
Mr.  Mallet  refuses  all  credit  to  the  narratives  of  the  Jamaica 
and  Calabrian  earthquakes,  which  speak  of  the  earth  openr 
ing  its  ^  ponderous  and  marble  jaws '  to  bite  or  swallow 
the  unfortunate  residents. 

As  the  wave  travels  along  under  level  plains  and  rocky 
mountains,  under  solid  buildings  and  ill-compacted  houses 
ready  to  fall,  under  lakes  and  seas,  various  and  unexpected 
circumstances  mark  its  course.  Upon  the  whole,  the  sea  is 
more  disturbed  than  the  land,  a  plain  more  shaken  than 
the  bordering  highland;  in  a  broken  tract  of  country  like 
the  Alps,  one  edge  of  high  ground  may  be  violently  shaken  and 
fall  in  broken  fragments,  while  for  50  miles  on  either  side  no 
destructive  action  is  on  record. 

A  remarkable  case  occurred  when  the  great  earthquake-wave 
of  1857  swept  along  the  Alps  from  Geneva  to  the  east-north- 
east, and  its  crest  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  glen  between 
Zermatt  and  Visp.     Then  the  upper  part  of  the  wave-movement 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface,  came 
to  an  end ;  the  forward  pulsation  acted  like  a  breaker  of  the  sea, 
and  heavy  falls  of  rock  encumbered  the  western  side  of  the  valley. 
Another  example  of  the  different  mechanical  effects  of  earth- 
quake-waves, in  ground  of  different  elevation  and  solidity,  occurs 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range  which  is  reached  by  the  undula- 
tion, after  traversing  a  plain.     The  mountain  ridges,  in  this  case, 
are  usually  but  little  disturbed  :  the  plain  may  be  only  moderately 
shaken ;    but  at  the  junction  where  the  slope  suddenly  grows 
steep,  there  is  often  a  violent  succussion.     To  this  result  it  is 
probable  that  different  causes  concur.     At  the  point  indicated 
the  wave  falls  upon  a  surface  variously  inclined,  some  parts  of 
which    slope   in   the   direction    favourable    for   yielding   to  its 
impulse ;  and,  besides  this,  part  of  the  wave  is  likely  to  be  re- 
flected from  the  rocky  boundary  of  the  plain,  and  thus  to  aug- 
ment the  upward  stroke  and  increase  the  disturbance.     In  the 
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Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783,  this  cfTcct  was  noticed  where 
the  softer  strata  met  on  a  slope  the  strong  granitic  axis  of  the 
hills. 

The  wave  which  speeds  along  under  land  and  sea  with  so 
preat  a  velocity  produces  effects  of  a  remarkable  kind,  which, 
ri^htlj  interpreted,  conduct  to  a  determination  of  the  place  under 
vhich  the  motion  begins,  and  of  the  depth  of  its  origin.  If  the 
wave  begins  from  the  land  and  moves  with  its  front  parallel  to 
'  the  margin  of  the  sea,  it  will,  on  meeting  the  water,  glide  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  its  convex  swell  rejects  the  water  for  a 
few  feet,  often  without  any  violence,  or  a  few  hundred  feet  with 
greater  agitation.  Little  or  no  harm  is  occasioned  by  this 
phenomenon.  The  distance  of  the  recession  depends  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  wave  and  the  inclination  of  the  sea-bed,  being  most 
remarkable  on  a  gently  sloping  shore.  Whether  the  distance  be 
great  or  small  the  water  returns  to  a  higher  level  than  at  first ; 
ami  by  the  law  of  liquid  agitation  there  may  be  several  undula- 
tions upward  and  downward  at  regular  or  nearly  regular  inter- 
vals. This  is  an  occurrence  often  noticed  by  fishermen  and 
dwellers  on  the  coast. 

The  most  remarkable  effects  of  all,  perhaps,  are  those  which 
happen  in  the  sea  and  along  the  shores,  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  stroke  at  some  distance  from  the  land.  For,  in  this  case, 
two  waves  at  least  become  sensible  on  the  shore  ;  one,  the  wave 
in  the  rocks,  travelling,  say,  twenty  miles  in  a  minute — the  other, 
a  water-wave,  moving,  say,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  miles  in  a 
minute.  The  first  to  arrive  is  the  earth- wave,  supposed  to  be 
inroad  and  low,  and  its  effect  is  to  raise  gradually — perhaps  im- 
perceptibly— the  land,  and  thus  to  repel  the  water.  Afterwards 
the  land  subsides,  and  the  sea-wave  comes  rushing  on,  broad  and 
violent  as  a  breaker,  and  ascends  to  beyond  its  usual  height.  By 
careful  attention  to  the  interval  of  retiring  and  returning  water, 
the  distance  of  the  origin  of  the  earth-stroke  which  causes  both 
may  be  computed  within  moderate  limits  of  error  :  but  in  great 
shore  earthquakes  calmness  and  resource  are  seldom  at  command, 
even  if  clocks  are  well  regulated  and  houses  remain  standing. 
At  Callao,  in  the  last  great  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  only  fifty 
vards.  At  Iquique,  first  a  rise,  then  a  \or\^  recession,  finally  an 
inrush  of  a  mighty  wave.  Except  about  their  origin  these  swift 
oceanic  waves,  thrown  up  by  a  powerful  stroke  on  a  dee])-sea 
bed,  exert  very  little  power  of  displacement.  Far  away  from 
their  source  they  are  very  broad  low  swells  of  water,  transferred 
with  the  quiet  and  velocity  of  tide ;  but,  on  approaching  the 
sloping  shore,  they,  like  the  waves  of  tide,  exchange  their  vertical 
impulse   for   nn   inclined   onset,   and    finally   break  with  all   the 
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treasured  force  of  a  deep-sea  movement.  The  velocity  of  these 
waves  depends,  like  that  of  the  tide,  on  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
channel ;  the  utmost  on  record  seems  to  give  about  seven  miles 
in  a  minute,  on  the  line  from  Lisbon  to  Barbadoes,  and  this  is  a 
velocity  which  might  be  had  with  four  miles'  depth  of  water. 
In  shallower  seas  the  velocity  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  miles  in 
a  minute,  and  on  approaching  the  shore  we  find  an  estimate  of 
the  vast  water- wall  which  moved  on  Arica,  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  But  it  was  not  measured,  nor  indeed 
could  it  be. 

The  progress  of  the  wave  under  the  land  is  marked  by  a 
variety  of  incidents  which,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Professor 
Haughton  and  Mr.  Mallet,  have  been  made  the  means  of  deter* 
mining  the  local  centre  of  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  particnlar 
character  and  course  of  the  movement.  First,  the  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  which  the  waves  appear  to  start  on  their 
course  can  be  discovered  by  one  of  several  methods.  One  is,  to 
take  any  two  distant  points  on  a  horizontal  surface,  where  the 
directions  of  the  wave  are  very  different  These  directions  pro- 
longed will  meet  at  the  point  on  the  surface  from  which  the 
movements  appear  to  start ;  the  intersection  being  the  more  exact 
the  nearer  the  directions  are  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

The  depth  below  the  surface  from  which  the  undulations 
spring,  can  be  discovered  by  a  process  of  the  same  kind ;  the 
elements  for  this  computation  are  the  angle  of  emergence  of 
the  wave,  at  a  place  whose  horizontal  distance  from  the  centre 
of  disturbance  is  known ;  or  the  relation  between  the  normal 
velocitg  of  the  wave  in  the  solid  rock  and  its  apparent  horizontal 
velocity,  at  a  known  distance  from  the  centre.  These  are  geome- 
trical considerations  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  in  practice  it 
is  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  desired  data  in  any 
district,  or  by  any  exertion  short  of  a  personal  investigation  of 
almost  every  point  by  a  competent  hand. 

Such  an  investigation  has  been  made.  Mr.  Mallet  undertook, 
at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  country  shaken  almost  to  pieces  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  1857,  and  went  armed  with  much  and  various  knowledge,  the 
mechanical  skill  and  resources  of  a  practical  engineer,  sound 
views  of  scientific  method  which  had  been  proved  successful  in 
])revious  works,  and  mathematical  expressions  specially  adapted 
by  Professor  Haughton  to  the  uncommon  order  of  facts  which 
were  to  be  studied. 

By  this  remarkable  combination,  and  no  small  energy  and 
perseverance,  one  great  earthquake  has  been  actually  surveyed 
in  the  south  of  Italy;  its  manifold  and  often  seemingly  contrary 
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the  pressure  of  many  atmospheres  on  every  square  inch.  The 
cavity  may  be  enlarged  by  the  steam-pressure :  the  rock,  being 
an  elastic  substance,  yields  to  this  pressure  through  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  more  or  less  parallel  to  it;  thus 
a  zone  of  compressed  rock  of  a  certain  depth  or  thickness  is 
formed,  beyond  which  the  next  zone  in  its  turn  receives  the 
pressure,  and  sends  it  onward.  Thus  there  is  always  a  zone  of 
pressure  in  course  of  movement  through  the  rocks;  the  space 
behind  recovers  its  first  condition,,  the  space  in  front  is  untroubled 
till  its  turn  arrives.  This  travelling  zone  is  the  wave  of  elastic 
compression. 

If,  instead  of  high-pressure  steam  entering  such  a  cavity,  any 
other  action  capable  of  sustaining  and  communicating  sufficient 
pressure  be  substituted,  the  effect  is  similar ;  in  any  such  case  the 
rock  would  be  compressed,  the  wave  would  be  formed,  and  wonld 
be  transmitted.  All  the  particles  of  rock  within  the  wave  are  set 
into  vibratory  motion,  and  this  is  all  the  real  movement  which 
they  experience — a  going  and  returning  through  a  certain  space, 
a  small  space  compared  to  that  of  the  zone  or  wave  within  which 
all  the  particles  are  in  motion.  The  earthquake-wave,  then,  is  a 
travelling  zone  of  vibration ;  the  ground  is  shaken  by  these  vibra- 
tions ;  objects  may  be  displaced  by  them  by  means  of  the  force  of 
their  short  movements  during  the  passage  of  the  wave,  which 
bears  the  system  of  the  particle-motions,  but  not  the  particles, 
onward  at  the  rate  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  in  a  minute. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  the  investigations  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  earthquake  are  expressed  in  large  maps,  which  show 
the  radiating  directions  of  the  wave-paths,  and  the  curves  of 
equal  intensity  of  disturbance.  They  do  not,  as  perhaps  might 
have  been  expected,  encircle  Vesuvius,  but  are  referable  to  a  tract 
of  the  Apennine  country,  about  75  miles  east-south-east  of 
Vesuvius,  and  about  40  miles  south  of  Mount  Vultur.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  nearly  north-west  and  south-east, 
and  the  intensity  curves  are  so  arranged  as  to  insulate  the  Vesu- 
vian  region,  though  it  was  much  shaken,  and  form  it  into  a 
separate  system. 

The  areas  disturbed  by  the  earthquake  are  grouped  by  Mr. 
Mallet  round  the  focus  in  several  closed  curves,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  dislocations  produced.  The  curves  are  more  or 
less  of  an  elliptical  character,  one  focus  of  the  curve  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  focus  of  the  earthquake.  The  innermost  or  mei- 
zoseismal  area  included  716  square  geographical  miles,  and  within 
it  was  a  total  destruction  of  edifices  and  great  loss  of  life ;  the 
next  outward  included  1685  square  miles,  and  was  marked  by 
great  prostration  of  edifices  and  loss  of  life ;  the  third  included 
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4^76  square  miles,  and  in  it  houses  were  partially  overthrown, 
and  always  fissured ;  beyond  this,  29,500  square  miles  felt  the 
shock  and  suffered  occasional  injury.  Sounds  accompanying  the 
shock  were  heard  over  2500  square  miles.  The  place  on  the 
sor&ce  of  the  ground  from  which  the  wave-paths  radiated,  or 
seemed  to  radiate  all  round,  was  certainly  contained  within  a 
circle  of  10  miles  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  was  very  nearly 
coincident  with  the  town  of  Caggiano,  situated  58  geographical 
miles  to  the  east  of  Naples,  and  16^  miles  south  of  that  city,  in 
ft  sort  of  basin,  in  the  midst  of  ridges  of  Apennine  limestone. 
Sixty  lines  on  the  map  representing  wave-paths  fell  within  this 
circle ;  forty-eight  fell  within  a  smaller  concentric  circle  of  five 
miles  in  diameter ;  thirty-two  within  a  circle  two  miles  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  sixteen  actually  cross  at  a  focal  point,  which  is  the 
coitre  of  all  the  circles,  or  else  within  a  circle  of  500  yards  radius 
diawn  round  it.  Nothing  more  certain  or  more  satisfactory 
could  be  wished. 

The  depth  of  the  focus  of  the  earthquake  below  the  surface 
was  computed  for  twenty-six  wave-paths  separately,  after  deter- 
mining for  each  the  angle  at  which  the  wave  emerged.  The 
computation  is  easy,  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  the  data 
very  much  otherwise.  Of  these  twenty-six  wave-paths  twentj- 
three  start  from  a  depth  of  above  7^  geographical  miles  =  43,284 
feet  The  greatest  depth  indicated  is  8|^  miles  =  49,359  feet, 
and  the  least  depth  is  2^-  miles  =  16,705  feet.  Eighteen  of  th(» 
wave-paths  agree  to  a  mean  focal  depth  of  5^  geographical  miles, 
or  34,930  feet,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  depth  of  the  focus  ; 
the  whole  vertical  space  from  which  the  waves  appear  to  start 
being  probably  3  miles,  or  18,225  feet  at  the  utmost. 

The  fissure  should  be  regarded  as  a  rent  in  the  rocks,  instantly 
filled  with  high-pressure  steam,  about  7J  geographical  miles,  at 
least,  in  length :  *  The  production  of  the  rent  was  the  originating 
impulse  of  the  earthquake,  its  repletion  with  dense  steam,  or  a 
further  extension  of  it,  probably,  that  of  the  second  shock ! '  '  The 
shock,  properly  so  called,  that  which  shakes  down  buildings,  6cc., 
and  the  precedent  and  succeeding  tremors,  are  all  waves  of  the 
same  order,  differing  only  in  dimensions  and  more  or  less  in 
direction  ;  the  shock,  being  a  wave  of  large  amplitude  (in  pro- 
portion), the  tremors  of  small,  or  very  small,  the  latter  also 
mixed  with  small  transversals.' 

The  focal  cavity,  when  at  its  full  dimensions,  was  a  curved 
fissure,  whose  height  was  three  geographical  miles,  and  the  length 
along  its  curve  of  contrary  flexure  nine  geographical  miles ; 
the  interval  from  wall  to  wall  probably  very  small.  The  fissure 
W%s  not  vertical  but  sloped  with  a  dip  to  the  south-east ;  it  did 
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not  approach  the  surface  nearer  than  4^  miles,  but  descended  tt 
least  to  7jr  miles.  The  &ssm«  was  probably  produced,  or  at 
least  enlarged  by  rending ;  this  constituted  the  earthquake 
shock ;  it  would  take  at  least  7^  seconds  to  produce  the  Rat, 
and  probably  may  have  taken  32  seconds. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  the  CaJabriiii 
region  increase  1°  Fahr.  for  60  feet  English,  the  temperatuies 
and  steam  pressures  due  to  the  temperatures  in  the  focal  cxntj 
would  be  as  under  : 


in 
Temp.  Fahr.  AtmosphereB. 

Minimum  depth      339*4         ....  7*85 

Mean  focal  depth 643*1         ....        148*88 

Maximum  depth     883*6         ....        684*11 

Assuming  the  steam  to  have  been  admitted  without  limit  at  the 
highest  temperature,  Mr.  Mallet  shews  that  it  might  balance,  in 
weight,  about  8550  feet  of  limestone ;  it  would  not  lift  the 
whole  mass  of  rock  above  for  that  was  found  to  be  16,700  fee^ 
yet  its  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity  was  not  less  than 
640,528  millions  of  tons.  It  may  have  been  greater,  because  the 
steam  might  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  portion  d[  the 
temperature  of  the  lava,  and  that  is  2000^. 

One  inference  from  Mr.  Mallet's  researches  in  regard  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  wave  is  of  great  importance.  Given  the  heat  of 
steam  employed  to  rend  or  to  expand  a  cavity,  and  the  distance 
from  the  surface,  there  is  in  rocks  of  known  elasticity  a  KmU  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  wave  at  the  surface.  In  the  present  case 
the  limit  is  found,  by  calculation,  employing  the  steam  at  884% 
to  be  9  inches ;  by  observation  the  maximum  amplitude  at  the 
surface  was  found  to  be  2*5  inches ;  if  the  steam  temperature  had 
been  taken  at  643%  due  to  the  mean  depth,  the  calculated  limit 
would  have  not  materially  differed  from  the  observation.  And 
thus  we  arc  conducted  by  Mr.  Mallet  to  a  deduction  of  much 
weight.  Earthquakes  are  not  agents  of  direct  permanent  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  amount  oi  possible  elevation  during  the  transit  of  the  wave 
is  barely  to  be  measured  by  instruments,  and  it  is  not  a 
permanent  rise. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  wave  passed  in  the  earthquake 
under  consideration  was  about  1000  feet  in  a  second,  above 
11  miles  an  hour;  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pao*- 
ticles  in  the  wave  was  12  feet  in  a  second — a  surprising  result, 
for  this  is  the  speed  of  the  vibrating  motion  which  does  the 
mischief,  and  it  is  only  8  miles  an  hour !  In  the  greater  earth- 
quakes, however,  a  much  higher  rate  of  vibration  may  happen. 
It  is  stated  by  Humboldt  that  human  bodies  were  thrown  by  the 
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earthquake  of  Riobamba  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet :  this  required 
in  upward  velocity  of  80  feet  in  a  second,  not  much  short  of  a 
mile  in  a  minute. 

One  more  probable  inference  from  the  rich  stores  of  Mr. 
Mallet's  computations  will  be  of  interest  to  geological  students, 
the  greatest  probable  depth  of  any  earthquake  impulse  occurring 
in  our  planet,  is  calculated  to  be  about  30  geographical  miles,  a 
depth  at  which  there  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  great  local,  if  not 
general,  mass  of  melted  rock. 

The  place  which  earthquakes  hold  in  the  general  mechanism 
and  history  of  the  globe  is  very  different  in  the  minds  of  different 
geologists.  In  general  no  very  serious  study  has  been  made,  by 
even  our  ablest  men,  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  question,  nor 
indeed  could  be  until  the  true  nature  of  earthquake  movement 
had  been  ascertained.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  preva- 
lent opinion  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  earthquakes  represent, 
however  feebly,  the  kind  of  action  which  formerly  elevated 
K>me  tracts  of  land  and  depressed  others ;  a  mitigated  form  of 
the  ancient  fever  ;  an  eruptive  symptom  of  an  interior  disorder ; 
the  reaction  of  the  fused  interior  of  a  planet  against  its  oppressive 
rocky  envelope.  Conspicuous  among  all  the  investigators  of 
rolcanos  and  earthquakes  in  the  regions  most  crowded  with 
their  eventful  history,  Humboldt  regarded  them  as  parts  of  one 
^at  system  of  secular  effort,  the  legacy  of  the  original  heat  of 
the  globe. 

*  In  a  general  view  of  nature  all  these  phenomena  are  comprcLcndod 
under  the  one  idea  of  the  action  of  the  interior  of  a  planet  upon  its 
crust  and  surface.  Thus  in  tho  temperature  increasing  in  the  interior 
of  tho  earth  with  tho  distance  from  the  surface,  we  recognise  the  genu 
not  only  of  earthquakes,  but  of  tho  gradual  elevation  of  continents, 
of  chains  of  mountains,  of  extended  fissures,  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
of  the  production  of  very  various  minerals  and  rocks.'  * 

Cordier,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  Von  Buch  have  signalised 
themselves  among  geologists  for  the  boldness  and  distinctness  of 
their  view  regarding  the  production  of  physical  chan«^cs  in  and 
upon  the  earth.  The  spheroid,  which  derived  its  figure  from 
revolution  while  fluid,  is  still  unconsolidated  within  its  exterior 
<TUst.  It  is  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  especially 
to  a  slow  secular  cooling  through  uncompensated  radiation  of 
its  heat  into  space  ;  composed  as  it  is  of  solid  and  liquid  parts, 
the  whole  indeed  contracts,  but  these  unlike  parts  contract  un- 
equally. Thus  great  pressures  are  generated,  and  continually 
till  the  crust  of  the  earth  gives  way  in  some  manner 

*  *  Cosmos,'  Sabine's  Translation,  vol.  i. 
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economy  of  nature.  They  are  the  agents  of  mountain  upheaval, 
of  firactured,  and  bent,  and  contorted  strata;  the  one  evident 
effijct  of  perpetually  renewed  subterranean  activity,  not  the  dying 
eSnts  of  the  primeval  heat  of  the  globe,  more  and  more  retiring 
toward  the  centre,  and  more  and  more  stifled  under  its  growing 
load  of  cooled  and  consolidated  rocks. 

The  successive  editions  of  the  '  Principles  of  Geology '  exhibit 
in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  in  many  others,  the  modifications 
which  time  and  further  research  have  rendered  necessary  to 
maintain  the  positions  first  taken.  But  though  much  has  been 
omceded,  and  many  changes  have  been  made,  there  is  still  in 
the  latest  and  most  deliberate  expression  of  the  views  of  this 
oninent  writer  nearly  the  same  opinion  as  that  formerly  main- 
tiined  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  mountain-chains.  Earth- 
quakes have  raised  them ;  volcanic  or  subterranean  heat  is  de- 
veloped; chemical  action,  electrical  currents,  are  preferred  as 
acute  stimulants  to  the  chronic  effects — as  Humboldt,  Von  Buch, 
and  De  Beaumont  thought  them — of  a  globe  still  hot  but  cooling. 
In  the  fiftti  edition,  Book  i.  c.  5,  we  read  : — 

'We  know  that  one  earthquake  may  raise  the  coast  of  Chili  for  a 
kmdzed  miles  to  the  average  height  of  about  3  feet.  A  repetition  of 
two  thousand  shocks,  of  equal  violence,  might  produce  a  mountain 
diiin  100  miles  long  and  6000  feet  high.' 

And  in  the  tenth  edition,  chap.  vii. : — 

*In  our  own  times,  as  for  example  in  Chili,  tlie  volcanic  force  has 
orercome  the  resistance,  and  permanently  uplifted  a  country  of  such 
TMt  extent,  that  the  weight  and  voliuno  of  the  Andes  must  be  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison,  even  if  we  indulge  the  most  moderate  conjectures 
as  to  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  above  the  volcanic  fire.' 

In  this  same  chapter  the  vast  foldings  and  fractures,  the  anti- 
clinal and  synclinal  ridges  and  troughs,  the  vertical  and  some- 
times the  inverted  position  of  beds,  with  all  the  seeming  abrupt- 
ness and  intensity  of  the  movements,  are  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause :  yielding  in  a  slight  degree  to  a  limited  force,  they  would 
become  squeezed  and  folded  to  any  amount,  if  subjected  for  a 
sa£Bcient  number  of  times  to  its  repeated  action.  In  some  parts 
of  his  reasoning,  however,  Sir  C.  Lyell  evidently  regards  vol- 
canic energy,  as  manifested  in  earth-movement,  to  be  such  as  to 
be  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  accumulation  through  countless 
ages,  and  of  sudden  and  vast  effects,  quite  different  from  the  few 
doabtfol  and  partial  lifts  at  particular  points,  which  are  called  in 
evidence.  There  is,  he  ttJls  us,  no  lack  of  mechanical  force  in 
Ac  sabterranean  moving  cause,  but  the  antagonist  power,  or  the 
itmigth,  toughness,  and  density,  of  the  earth's  crust  is  insuflicient 
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to  resist  so  long  as  to  allow  the  volcanic  enei^  an  indefinite 
time  to  accumulate.  The  explosive  charge  finds  relief  con- 
tinuously, as  by  the  rise  of  land  in  Sweden ;  or  at  frequent  intop- 
vals,  as  in  the  earthquake  of  Chili.  Much  of  the  reasoning  now 
employed  by  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  same  causes  produc- 
tive of  equal  effects  m  equal  times,  is  of  a  kind  to  suggest  the 
belief  that  in  some  future  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geol<^  * 
a  way  will  be  found  of  reconciling  the  apparent  uniformity  of 
natural  agencies,  in  these  latter  days,  with  the  greater  mechanical 
efforts  which  formerly  were  concerned  in  producing  the  great 
non-volcanic  ridges  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  It  will  presently 
be  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  mechanicians,  earthquakes  have 
raised  no  chains  of  mountains  whatever : — 

'  Isto  neo  ausns 
Neo  potuit.' 

In  his  important  Memoir  on  the  *  Theories  of  Elevation  and 
Earthquakes,'  *  Mr.  Hopkins,  contemplating  the  phenomena  under 
all  relations,  supposes  cases  to  arise  in  which  the  subterranean 
disturbance  may  take  place  under  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  intensity  of  the  force  employed  may 
be  great  In  this  case  a  small  permanent  elevation  of  the  lai^ 
may  possibly  be  one  of  the  effects  of  an  earthquake.  But, 
in  general,  the  wave  of  compression,  which  traverses  the  rock,  in 
consequence  of  the  shock  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  has 
no  effect  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  travelling  form,  accompanied  by  a 
limited  vibration  of  the  particles ;  at  most  a  few  inches  or  feet  of 
upward,  oblique,  or  horizontal  motion  are  produced,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  wave  from  its  origin,  and  then  all  is 
restored  to  rest  Earthquake-shocks,  such  as  are  usually  expe- 
rienced, even  the  greatest,  raise  neither  continents  nor  islands, 
and  only  rarely  break  by  their  own  efforts  the  continuity  of  any 
plane  tract  of  die  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  earth-wave  thus  described,  the  swiftly-moving  undulation 
which  excites  our  wonder  and  alarm,  shakes  with  its  vibration 
everything  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  thrills  through  its 
dcpdis,  a  sudden  pang  wrung  from  nature  under  extreme  pres- 
sure. By  its  strokes,  each  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  in  length, 
it  unsettles  what  is  ill-compacted,  and  overthrows  what  is  ill- 
supported,  opens  fissures  in  buildings,  and  topples  down  detached 
rocks.  Through  very  small  spaces  the  ground  is  raised  and  let 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  par- 
ticles, but  the  wave  passes,  the  momentary  elevation  comes  to 
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an  end,  and  however  many  such  movements  may  have  passed 
beneath  any  tract,  we  have  no  warrant  for  believing  that  any 
sensible  and  permanent  change  of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land  can  be  produced  by  such  mechanism. 

That  this  conclusion  may  sound  strange  to  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  look  to  this  agency,  often  repeated,  for  disruption 
of  the  strata  in  faults,  and  contortions  of  rocks  in  anticlinals  and 
synclinals,  and  even  for  continental  elevation  and  depression,  is 
Teiy  probable.  Physicists,  however,  who  compare  effects  with 
causes  on  proper  grounds,  will  readily  free  themselves  from  the 
error  which  confounds  rapidity  of  wave-movement — the  travelling 
of  pressure — with  the  displacement  of  particles  in  the  wave,  and 
will  not  attribute  to  one  of  these  an  enormous  exaggeration  of 
the  moderate  effects  really  due  to  the  other.  Nor  will  geologists 
be  discouraged  from  continuing  their  attention  to  earthquakes 
and  their  effects,  as  in  some  way  connected  with  great  internal 
disturbance, — symptoms  of  a  disorder  which  may  really  be 
effixrtive  in  breaking  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  in  producing  the 
great  ridges  and  hollows  on  which  its  physical  aspect  is  moulded. 
There  is  something  more  to  be  considered.  What  makes  the 
earthquake? 

What  makes  the  earthquake  ?  What  strikes  the  heavy  blow 
on  solid  rock  so  far  below  the  surface,  and  causes  it  to  vibrate 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  ?  The  general 
answer  must  be,  local  displacement  of  the  rock  by  application 
oi  force.  What  force?  Are  there  cavities  in  the  earth  into 
which  or  out  of  which  steam  may  violently  rush,  and  so  shake 
cverjthing  around?  Or  can  there  be  falls  of  rock  in  subter- 
ranean hollows,  so  as  by  their  hammer-strokes  to  produce  a  like 
rffect  ?  Or  can  the  rocks  be  rent  with  violence,  and  thus  at  once 
fissures  be  produced,  masses  displaced,  and  steam  allowed  to 
expand  ? 

Each  of  these  suppositions  may  be  freely  adopted,  as  not  only 
possibly  true,  but  really  effectual  in  the  production  of  earthquake, 
rhat  fissures  and  cavities  exist  in  the  earth,  is  an  undoubted  if 
not  self-evident  truth.  That  volcanos  are  seated  over  them  and 
are  shaken  by  movements  connected  with  them,  admits  of  no 
denial.  That  such  must  exist  under  dislocated  mountain-ranges 
teems  proved  by  the  settled  fact  of  the  dependence  of  great 
earthquakes  on  the  ranges  of  such  rocks ;  and  that  fresh  fractures 
and  fissures  must  be  produced  from  time  to  time  by  the  effect 
of  such  earthquakes,  will  be  readily  conceded.  But  what  is  it 
which  now  sets,  or  formerly  did  set,  all  this  machinery  in  action  ? 
What  raised  the  mountains  ? 

Only  one  sufficient  answer  can  be  given :  exterior  displacement 
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is  the  cfTect  of  interior  pressure.  This  has  been  thought  possible 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  easily  changed 
— on  paper — by  desperate  speculators,  and  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  have  been  implored  to  allow  in  this  manner  the 
polar  points  to  wander  through  many  circles  of  latitude ;  but  the 
entreaties  have  failed  to  mollify  such  judges : — 

'  Mens  immota  mauet,  lacrimn)  volvuntur  iuanes.' 

*  The  most  popular  of  all  the  general  notions  of  change  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  the  hypothesis  of  contraction  of  the 
mass  of  the  globe  by  radiation  of  heat  into  space.  Founded 
upon  the  observed  fact  of  the  augmentation  of  heat  as  we 
descend  into  the  earth ;  the  upspringing  of  warm  waters  from 
fractures  extending  to  depths  greater  than  man  has  reached  ;  and 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  globe,  which  is  that  of  revolution  on 
its  present  axis ;  this  speculation  is  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily 
dethroned.  To  make  it  effectual,  however,  it  is  quite  essential 
to  adopt  the  further  opinion  that  the  earth,  at  the  basis  of  vol- 
canic regions,  is  still  fluid  with  heat — internal  heat — not  central 
fire,  but  a  zone  of  fluid  rock  under  some  ten,  twenty,  or  more 
miles  of  rock.  The  zone  may  not  be  continuous,  it  may  be 
divided  by  solid  partitions ;  but  there  must  be  such  a  zone  to 
supply  the  irregular  but  irrepressible  demands  of  the  volcano. 
Spread  as  this  volcanic  action  is  over  half  the  area  of  the 
globe,  and  along  all  its  coasts  in  every  latitude,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  regard  its  feeding  zone  of  fluid  rock  as  a  just  object  of 
reasoning. 

Now,  in  such  a  mass  as  our  planet  is,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
it  appears  to  be,  a  long-continued — ^perhaps  immeasurably  long 
— period  of  slow  cooling  must  produce  very  marked  effects.  Its 
solid  and  liquid  parts,  to  speak  only  of  the  exterior  portions, 
must  contract  unequally,  and  must  be  adjusted,  after  long 
tendency  to  break,  by  breaking.  If  the  central  parts  of  the  globe 
be  solid — as  may  probably  be  admitted  without  hesitation — the 
effect  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  contraction  by  cooling  must 
be  the  more  marked,  because  of  its  being  principally  confined  to 
comparatively  narrow  zones  of  unlike  nature. 

The  well-known  speculation  of  De  Beaumont  consists  in  de- 
fining the  effect  of  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
|>arts  of  the  globe.  The  solid  collapses  and  is  bent  and  broken 
on  the  more  rapidly  contracting  fluid  below ;  the  whole  of  the 
interior  supposed  to  be  liquid,  the  solid  crust  to  be  relatively 
thin ;  at  the  origin  of  the  cooling  a  fluid  ^lolje ;  the  point  at 
which  it  has  arrived  a  crust  some  miles  in  thickness.  A  cooling 
from  2000^  or  more  to  50'' or  60^  in  the  course  of  geological  time, 
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is  enough  to  account  for  upward  and  downward  muvcmcnts  of 
any  magnitude  known  to  geology.  Solid  granite  contracts  under 
a  change  of  1^  of  temperature  aoo^ong^  ^^  ^^^  length ;  a  granitic 
liquid,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  must  alter  its  dimensions  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  probably  at  twice  that  rate.  The  difference  may  be 
^eater  or  less,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  to  account  for  great  dis- 
arrangement of  the  solid  exterior  masses  during  their  inevitable 
adjustment  to  the  interior  liquid.  This  process  of  cooling,  at 
present  almost  inconceivably  slow,  must  have  been  formerly  more 
rapid.*  It  must  always  have  been  gradual,  and  only  productive 
ot*  gradual  secular  changes  of  the  relative  level  of  laml  and  sea, 
Taned  at  intervals  by  sudden  efforts  to  restore  the  disturbed 
balance  of  pressures. 

With  one  other  inference  from  the  general  theory  of  a  cooling 
jg^Iobe,  which  bears  directly  on  the  question  of  change  of  the 
interior  pressures,  we  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
process  of  consolidation  is  going  on  :  during  all  the  time  that  it 
has  been  in  progress  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  two  effects — a 
ivntraction  of  the  mass  while  consolidating,  a  change  of  relative 
specific  gravity  in  the  part  become  solid.  This  change  in  the 
rase  of  the  formation  of  felspathic  rocks  is  to  produce  a  solid 
mass  specifically  lighter  than  the  mixed  fluid  out  of  which  it 
was  formed.  Felspathic  rocks  are  specifically  lighter  than  the 
average  of  lavas — much  lighter  than  the  hornblendic  or  augitic 
lavas — but  consolidation  has  upon  the  whole  produced  contrac- 
tion ;  hence  a  local  elevation  where  the  lighter  solid  was  formcMl, 
and  all  round  it  a  relative  and  a  real  depression  in  tlic  li(|iii<l. 
On  every  ground  of  probability,  then,  the  earth  is  still  under- 
Ijoing  change  of  internal  pressure,  ami  change  of  external  form 
correspmding  to  it,  from  causes  which  formerly  were  produ('tiv(» 
iif  far  greater  effects  in  a  given  time. 

Can  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  be  predicted?  To  those 
who  tliink  that  by  no  possibility  can  we  be  truly  forewarned  of 
the  arrival  of  these  uncomfortable  visitors,  it  may  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  they  have  been  foretold.  For  thus  saith  Pliny  | : 
*  Tlie  Babylonians  are  of  opinion  that  earthquakes,  openings  of 
the  ground,  and  the  like,  depend  on  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
Indies,  to  three  of  whom  lightnings  are  ascribed ;  and  that  they 
happen  when  these  are  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  specially 
at  the  quadratures  of  the  heavens  (cjuadrata  mundi).' 

•  The  rate  of  cooling  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  mean  teni- 
peratnre  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  (H-  SS"*)  and  the  temperature  of  space  (say 
-  M^>    The  difference  may  be  11 G'  ;  in  the  earlier  i)eriods  it  may  have  been  20 
timet  as  great. 

t  'Nat.  Hist.,'  lib.  ii.  c  79,  §  191,  Sillier. 
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^  High  fame,  and  indeed  something  immortal  and  divine,'  he 
says,  ^  must  be  ascribed  to  Anaximander,  the  Milesian,  if  wc  may 
believe  that  he  forewarned  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  bade  them 
to  look  after  their  city  and  dwellings,  for  that  an  earthquake 
was  imminent ;  when,  indeed,  the  city  was  overthrown,  and  of 
Mount  Taygetus  a  great  part,  prominent  like  a  ship,  was  broken 
off  and  fell  in  ruin.  Another  and  not  less  divine  thought  was 
the  conjecture  of  Pherccydes,  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras,  who 
perceiving  the  wells  to  be  drained  of  water,  predicted  an  earth- 

3uake.'  Qufe  si  vera  sunt,  says  the  Roman  naturalist,  in  what 
egree  did  such  men  differ  from  the  gods  while  living?  They 
probably  were  true :  the  fall  of  Taygetus  was  like  the  well-known 
slide  of  the  Rossberg ;  the  disappearance  of  water  from  the  wells 
in  Campania  (where  Pherecydes  lived)  is  a  well-known  precursor 
of  the  earthquake  and  eruption.  Pliny  goes  on  to  say,  that  only 
in  a  quiet  season,  sky  calm,  and  sea  at  rest,  do  earthquakes 
happen. 

Here  then  are  signs  of  the  coming  disaster :  some  of  them 
were  admitted  by  Aristotle,  and  are  repeated  to  this  day,  with 
more  or  less  of  confidence  in  their  truth.  Let  them  not  be 
derided  as  the  vain  guesses  of  false  philosophy  ;  two  of  them, 
at  least,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Chaldaean  ^  placltum ' 
may  have  had  for  its  basis  a  long  series  of  astronomical  data, 
and  a  corresponding  catjilogue  of  earthquakes.  In  modem 
times  M.  Perrey  and  Mr.  Mallet  have  made  a  similar  com  jiarison, 
of  earth  shakings  and  solar  influence  ;  planets  may  have  their 
turn,  since  the  influence  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  appearance  and  position  of  spots  on  the  sun,  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  an  eruptive,  that  is,  volcanic  nature.*  If  we 
take  the  numbers  of  earthquakes  in  the  British  Isles  and  Northern 
Seas,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  given  by 
M.  Perrey  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Mallet,  and  class  them  by  months, 
we  have  56  in  the  winter  quarter,  42  in  the  spring  quarter,  52  in 
the  summer  quarter,  and  67  in  the  autumnal  quarter. 

But  this  mode  of  reckoning  fits  neither  the  solar  quadratures 
nor  the  critical  epochs  of  temperature.  Taking  a  different  view 
of  the  numbers,  we  have  the  following  comparison.  Average 
monthly  number,  18*1 — from  February  to  July,  6  months  of  fewer 
earthquakes,  average  i=:  14*3  ;  from  August  to  January,  6  months 
of  more  earthquakes,  average  =«  21 '8. 

We  may  test  this  result  by  classifying  in  the  same  way  Mr. 
Milne's  table  of  139  Scottish  and  116  English  earthquakes, 
given  in  Mr.   Mallet's   Report     The   initial    month    must   be 

*  De  La  Rue,  Stewart  and  Loewy,  in  the  *  Royal  Soc.  Trans./  1868. 
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chuiged    The  mean  monthly  number  is  21*2 — from  March  to 

Angos^  6  months  of  fewer  earthquakes,  average  =  16*1 ;  from 

September  to  February,  6  months  of  more  earthquakes,  average 

=26-3. 

Another  example  firom  the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  system 
of  earth-movement,  gives  a  different  but  equally  systematic 
result  Mean  monthly  number  =  17*8.  The  series  begins 
with  April — from  April  to  September,  6  months  of  fewer  earth- 
quakes, average  =  14'5 ;  from  October  to  March,  6  months  of 
more  earthquakes,  average  =  20*1. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  from  the  large  series  of  recorded 
earthquakes  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland ;  from 
the  catalogue  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  Earthquakes ;  from  the  United 
States ;  and  from  the  whole  northern  zone  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  Franc^e,  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  series  is  of  a  similar 
dtaimcter,  but  the  initial  month  is  May.  Mean  monthly  average, 
54*7 — ^fiom  May  to  October,  6  months  of  fewer  earthquakes, 
average  =  47 '1 ;  from  November  to  April,  6  months  of  morc> 
earthquakes,  average  =«  65*5. 

These  results  are  surely  very  remarkable  and  unexpectedly 
consistent;  the  general  result  being  that  the  monthly  number  of 
earthquakes  is  decidedly  greatest  in  the  first  or  winter,  and  last 
or  autumnal  quarters  of  the  year,  while  the  earth  is  nearest  to 
the  sun. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  applied  the  same  test 
to  equatorial  regions  and  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  and  somc^ 
data  exist  for  this  purpose  in  respect  of  the  Antilles,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Chili ;  but  the  records  are  not  comparable  in  extent 
or  precision  with  those  of  Europe. 

To  complete  this  inquiry  as  to  the  influence  of  celestial  bodies 
on  the  production  of  tremors  in  the  earth,  we  may  notice  the 
elaborate  results  of  M,  Perrey,  obtained  by  comparing  the  number 
of  earthquakes  which  occur  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  those 
which  are  recorded  at  the  quadratures.  The  greater  number 
occur  at  the  former  times.  It  appears  also  that  more  earthquakes 
happen  when  the  moon  is  in  perigee,  nearest  the  (^arth,  than  when 
she  is  in  apogee — farthest  removed. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  force  within  the 
earth  which  struggles  to  be  free,  and  in  the  effort  rends  and 
shakes  its  prison  walls,  is  favoured  by  the  diminution  of  dis- 
tance between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  and  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two  luminaries  in  a 
line  passing  through  the  earth.  This  is  exactly  the  character  of  tide 
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differential   superimposed   on   a  general   pressure. 
Ittxninaries  do  not  cause  earthquake  by  producing  a  tidal  mo^'^'^ 
ment,  but  they  add  a  tidal  inequality  to  an  outward  secal^^ 
pressure. 

Anaximander  may  have  had  the  same  reason  to  expect  the 
fall  of  Taygetus,  that  every  land-drainer  of  England  has  to  loolc 
for  the  sliding  of  ground  loosened  by  crevices  and  bathed  by 
underground  water.     The  hills  about  Bath  and  Oxford,  in  Dor- 
setshire  and   Lincolnshire,   along  the   range    of  the   lias  and 
Oxford   clay,   require   no   earthquake  to  generate   the   motion 
which  every  wet  season  is   apt  enough  to  produce.     But   the 
observation  of  Pherecydes  is  distinctly  due  to  the  often  repeated 
experience  of  the  occupants  of  the  Vesuvian  slopes,  where  streams 
are  rare,  and  wells  are  essential  to  the  cultivation.     These  wells 
fail,  or  rather  their  waters  sink  several  palms  or  paces,  and  soon 
after  comes  the  earthquake  and  the  eruption.    The  explanation 
is   simple.     The   earthquake  is   already  begun,   the   first   dis- 
turbance is  really  felt  when  the  waters  escape  by  the  freshly 
opened  or  freshly  enlarged  fissures ;  the  shock  ensues  when  tt^ 
descending  water  is  converted   to  explosive  steanu     Whether 
this  explanation  can  be  extended  to  non-volcanic  countries  is  not 
yet  known ;  there  are   no  data   to  determine   it.     It  is  qnite 
possible  that  by  further  study,  and  more  exact  registration,  some 
real  dependence  may  be  shown  of  the  frequency  of  earthquake 
on  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  rain,  even  in  England ;  not 
that  rain  or  drought  at  the  surface  can  make  or  prevent  an  earth- 
quake at  a  depth  of  some  miles,  but  that  it  cannot  be  quite  without 
influence  on  the  force  and  frequency  of  these  tremors.     If  the 
deep  rock  fissures  received  no  supply  we  should  have  no  hot 
springs,  and  they  would  receive  but  a  small  supply,  if  several 
years  of  non-pluvial  character  were  to  succeed  each  other. 

In  considering  this  whole  subject  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  , 
tlie  seeming  indifference  of  astronomers  and  meteorologists  to 
the  investigation  of  a  phenomenon  of  nature  which  occasion- 
ally subdues  the  strongest  heart  with  more  than  common  dread. 
Why  have  not  the  observatories  of  England  added  seismometers 
to  their  instruments  of  research  ?  Should  not  this  have  been  the 
practical  issue  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  Association  to  obtain 
the  most  perfect  record  of  earthquakes  of  every  age — a  catalogue 
of  wondrous  labour — and  of  the  Royal  Society  to  analyse  the 
effects  of  one  conspicuous  and  destructive  shock  ?  What  will  be 
said  in  future  days  of  the  negligent  philosophy  which,  with 
instruments  at  hand,  and  a  just  theory  to  make  them  efficient^ 
permitted  shocks  only  a  few  weeks  since  to  be  felt  from  Pem- 
broke 
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irole  and  Exeter,  to  Hereford  and  Leamiq|||^n  and  Liverpool, 
titboDt  a  single  accurate  record  of  the  time  when  they  hap- 

jKoed,  the  force  with  which   they  moved,  the  direction  of  the 

irare,  or  the  velocity  of  its  transit  ? 

*  pudet  hcBC  opprohria  nohis 
Et  diei  potuissc,  et  non  potnisso  rofelli.' 

Surely  it  is  the  part  of  experimental  philosophy  and  the  fol- 
ioirers  of  Newton  to  complete  the  study  of  the  forces  which  now 
agitate  our  globe,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  sure  basis  for  reasoning 
on  the  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone. 


Abt.  IV. — A   C/iapter  of  AiUobiography.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.     London,  1868. 

IN  this  Pamphlet  Mr.  Gladstone  has  put  forth  a  sort  oiApolo(fia 
pro  vita  sua  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  singularly  charac- 
teristic, and  will  disappoint  both  his  enemies  and  his  friends. 
As  a  psychological  revelation  the  *  Chapter  of  Autobiography ' 
is  eminently  interesting: — as  a  political  justification  it  is  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  reconcile  his 
present  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Church  with  his  early 
well-known  and  published  opinions  as  to  Church  and  State,  but 
an  admission,  candid  in  the  extreme,  that  the  two  things  an* 
wholly  irreconcileable.  It  will,  we  think,  satisfy  every  one  ol' 
what  scarcely  any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Gladstone  (?ver  doubted 
— namely,  the  honesty  and  disinterestedness  of  his  retreat  from 
his  original  position ;  but  it  leaves  our  amazement  that  a  man  of 
his  mental  powers  should  ever  have  intrenched  himself  in  such 
a  position  tenfold  greater  than  before.  In  the  whole  of  his  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  political  inconsistency,  the  pleas  which  may 
be  urge<l  in  mitigation  of  it,  and  the  criteria  by  which  it 
should  l>e  judged,  we  unreservedly  concur.  Nearly  all  the 
statesmen  of  our  generation  have  largely  modified  or  altogether 
changed  their  views  on  most  important  questions,  and  have 
ended  life  at  a  very  different  point  of  the  political  horizon  from 
that  at  which  they  entered ; — nor  are  those  the  most  to  be 
respected  and  admired  who  have  changed  the  least.  In  such 
seething  times  as  ours  these  alterations  of  position  and  of  view 
are  inevitable,  and  may  usually  be  accounted  for  without  emailing 
to  oar  aid  any  of  those  sinister  or  questionable  motives  to  which 
nperficial  intelligence  and  partisan  passion  are  so  often  ready 
to  assign  them.    The  creditable  explanations  of  such  phenomena 

are 
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are  too  numerous  and  too  ample  to  leave  much  justification  for 
the  uncharitable   surmises  of  men  who  are  always  imagining 
discreditable  ones.    The  mere  difference  of  temperament  between 
youth  and  age  accounts  for  much.     Youth  is  instinctively  san- 
guine  and   progressive ;    age   instinctively   cautious   and   con- 
servative.    The  one  hopes   extravagantly;   the  other  fears  un- 
reasonably.    The  first  looks  chiefly  to  possible  attainment,  the 
second  to  certain  obstacles  and  contingent  dangers.     Inherent 
differences   of  character   account   for  still   more.     They   exist 
at  all  periods,  but  often  do  not  show  themselves  till  men  are 
fairly   launched   in   their   career   and  have  irretrievably   com- 
mitted themselves  to  parties  and   opinions.     They  then   hear 
discussions,  encounter  arguments,  learn  facts,  quail  before  logic 
which  had  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  before ;  and 
just  in  proportion  to  their  sincerity  does  change,  and  what  looks 
sometimes  like  apostacy,  become   inevitable.     They   find    out 
that  they  were  bom  upon  the  wrong  benches.     They  entered  life 
with  the  opinions  of  their  fathers ;  they  find  themselves  forced  to 
change  them  for  opinions  of  their  own.     Then  circumstances 
alter ;  new  knowledge  spreads ;  fresh  subjects  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion ;  questions  are   brought   from  the  obscure  background 
into  the  very  front  of  the  battle ;  the  great  aggregate  mind  of 
the  nation  undergoes  a  change,  and  is  wrought  upon  by  other 
influences ; — and  it  is   unreasonable  to  expect  that,  in  a  con- 
stitution such  as  ours,  politicians,  and  they  only,  should  not  be 
sensitive,  each  in  his  way  and  according  to  lus  nature,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

*  Yet,  as  it  still  remains  true  that  the  actual  opinions  and  professions 
of  men  in  office,  and  men  in  authority  without  office,  are  among  the 
main  landmarks  on  which  the  public  has  to  rely,  it  may  seem  that,  in 
vindicating  an  apparent  liberty  of  change,  we  destroy  the  principal 
guarantees  of  integrity  which  are  available  for  the  nation  at  large,  and 
with  these  all  its  confidence  in  the  persons  who  are  to  manage  its 
affikirs.  This  woidd  be  a  consequence  so  fatal,  that  it  might  oven 
drive  us  back  upon  the  hopeless  attempt  to  stereotype  the  minds  of 
men,  and  fasten  on  their  manhood  the  swaddling  clothes  of  their 
infancy.  But  such  is  not  the  alternative.  We  may  regulate  the 
changes  which  we  cannot  forbid,  by  subjecting  them  to  &e  test  of 
public  scrutiny,  and  by  directing  that  scrutiny  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  moral  obligation.  There  are  abimdant  signs,  by  which  to 
distinguish  between  those  changes  which  prove  nothing  worse  than 
the  fallibility  of  the  individual  mind,  and  manoeuvres  which  destroy 
confidence,  and  entail  merited  dishonour.  Changes  which  are  sudden 
and  precipitate — changes  accompanied  with  a  light  and  contemptuous 
repudiation  of  tlbio  former  self — changes  which  are  systematically 
timed  and  tuned  to  the  interest  of  personal  advancement — changes 

which 
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viu'cii  aru  Loodcd,  alurred  ovor,  or  denied-:~for  theue  diauges,  and 

such  as  these,  I  have  not  one  word  to  say ;  and  if  they  can  be  justly 

charoed  upon  mo,  I  can  no  longer  desire  that  any  portion,  however 

smal^  of  tho  concerns  or  interests  of  my  countrymen  should  bo  lodged 

in  my  hands.' 

Mr.   Gladstone's    doctrine,    maintained    without    reserve    or 

aualification  in  his  great  Work  ^  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
le  Church,'  was  that  *  the  State  has  a  Conscience,'  that  that 
'Conscience  can  and  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  religious 
Truth  and  error ; '  that  our  State,  *  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
under  an  obligation  to  give  an  active  and  exclusive  support  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,'  and  that  the  then 
existing  state  of  things  was  ^  worth  preserving  and  defending 
against  encroachment  from  whatever  quarter.' 

*Scarcely'  (says  Mr.  Gladstone  with  touching  candour)  *had  my  work 
from  the  press  when  I  became  aware  that  there  waH  no  party, 
DO  mction  of  a  party,  no  individual  person  probably  in  tho  Houko  of 
Commons,  who  was  prepared  to  act  uj>on  it.  I  found  myself  tho  last 
man  on  the  sinking  ship.  Exclusive  support  to  the  established  religion 
4  if  the  country,  with  a  limited  and  local  exception  for  Scotland  under 
the  Treaty  of  Union  with  that  country,  had  been  up  to  that  time  tho 
actual  rule  of  our  policy;  the  instances  to  tho  contrary  being  of 
equivocal  construction,  and  of  infinitesimal  amount.  But  the  attempt 
ti»  give  this  rule  a  vitality  other  tlmu  that  of  sufferance  was  an 
anachronism  in  time  and  in  place.  When  I  bid  it  live,  it  was  just 
abrmt  to  die.* 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  theory  itself,  which  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  in  the  year  1841,  and  at  the  mature  a^c* 
»if  thirty-two,  put  forward  in  all  its  mediaeval   nakedness  and 
entirety  ;  but  with  the  explanation  which  he  giv(?s  for  hcivin«i^ 
then  adopted  and  propounded  what  he  fully  admits  to  have  been 
so  complete  an  error,  and  for  having  now  abandoned  and  reversed 
it.     And    it  is  here  that  the   psychological   curiosity  we    have 
referred  t<>    is  so  manifest, — consisting*  apparently  in  a  singular 
faculty   of  omitting  to   see  certain  facts  fatal  to   his  views,  or 
extenuating    and    minimising    them    till     they    became    almost 
iovisible,    and   of  exaggerating  and    colouring  others    till    they 
altogether  fill  and  cloud  the  field  of  vision, — amounting  together 
to  that  most  fatal  of  all   logical  sins,  an  actual  vitiation  of  the 
very  premisses  of  the  argument.     As  far  as  we  understand  him 
he  still  in  his  heart  clings,  not  only  to  the  Union,  but  (like  Dr. 
Arnold)   to  the  uienticality  of  the  Church  and  the  State  as  the* 
troe  ideal,  but  admits  and   sees  distinctly  the  conditions  under 
vhich   that   Union    becomes    indefensible   and    indeed    imprac- 
ticable.    The  passage  is  so  remarkable  as  bearing  vv^ow,  vmvV 
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indeed  containing  in  itself  the  whole  foundation  of  our  criticism 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation,  that  we  quote  it  in  full : — 

'  But  there  are  two  causes,  the  comhined  operation  of  which,  on 
reaching  a  certain  point  of  development,  relaxes  or  dissolves  their 
union  by  a  process  as  normal  (if  it  be  less  beneficial)  as  that  by  which 
the  union  was  originally  brought  about  One  of  these  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  popular  self-government  as  the  basis  of 
political  constitutions.  The  other  is  the  disint^ration  of  Christendom 
from  one  into  many  communions.  As  long  as  fiie  Church  at  large,  or 
the  Church  within  the  limits  of  the  nation  is  substantially  one,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  religious  care  of  the  subject,  through  a  body  propezly 
constituted  for  the  purpose,  shoidd  cease  to  be  a  function  of  the  State, 
with  the  whole  action  and  life  of  which  it  has,  throughout  Europe, 
been  so  long  and  so  closely  associated.  As  long  as  the  State  holds, 
by  descent,  by  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  governing  classofl, 
and  by  the  good  will  of  the  people,  a  position  of  original  and  tmde- 
rived  authority,  there  is  no  absolute  impropriety,  but  the  reverse,  in 
its  commending  to  the  nation  the  greatest  of  iJl  boons.  But  when, 
cither  by  some  Revolution  of  institutions  from  their  summit  to  their 
base,  or  by  a  silent  and  surer  process,  analogous  to  that  which  inoes- 
santly  removes  and  replaces  the  constituent  parts  of  the  human  body, 
the  State  has  come  to  be  the  organ  of  the  deliberate  and  ascertained 
will  of  the  community,  expressed  through  legal  channels — ^then  the 
inculcation  of  a  religion  can  no  longer  rest,  in  full  or  permanent 
force,  upon  its  authority.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  community 
itself  is  split  and  severed  into  opinions  and  communions,  which,  what- 
ever their  concurrence  in  the  basis  of  Christian  belief,  are  hostile  in 
regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  that  what  was  meant  for  the  nation 
dwindles  into  the  private  estate  as  it  wore  of  a  comparative  handful — 
the  attempt  to  maintain  an  Established  Church  becomes  an  error  frital 
to  the  peace,  dangerous  perhaps  even  to  the  life,  of  civil  society.  Such 
a  Church  then  becomes  (to  use  a  figure  I  think  of  John  Foster's),  no 
longer  the  temple,  but  the  mere  cemetery,  of  a  great  idea.' 

Now  the  remarkable  point  to  note  is  this  :  that  in  1841,  when 
the  doctrine  in  question  was  deliberately  propounded  and 
reiterated  in  a  fourth  edition  of  '  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,'  hath  these  coiiditionSy  here  stated  to  be  so  fatal  to  the 
theory  and  so  clearly  rendering  the  attempt  to  apply  it  in  prac- 
tice a  dangerous  error,  existed^  and  Itad  long  existed^  in  full  life 
and  vigour.  Not  only  were  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Regium 
Donum  annually  voted,  not  only  had  the  Church  of  Scotland 
its  established  and  legally  recognised  position — anomalies  and 
exceptions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  but  does  not  succumb 
to ;  but  Britain  as  well  as  Christendom  was  disintegrated  into 
numberless  communions,  not  merely  winked  at  by  the  State  but 
registered,  recognised  and  confirmed  in  their  rights  and  privileges ; 
Dissenters  and  Catholics  together  probably  equalled  if  they  did 

not 
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not  surpass  in  number  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
Romanists  and  Unitarians  sat  in  Parliament  and  filled  administra- 
tive offices,  for  emancipation  had  been  carried  and  the  Test  Acts 
were  repealed ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  ^  the 
State*  ^en  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  a  position  of 
admitted  intellectual  superiority,  or  revered  '  original  and  unde- 
rived  anthority.'     The  great  political  revolution  of  1832,  more- 
over, had  been  consummated  ten  years  before ;   the  nation  had 
entered  on  its  inheritance  and  its  majority,  and  had  taken  in 
band  the  management  of  its  own  affairs ;  and  the  Ministry  which 
appointed  Bishops,  and  the  legal  digpaitaries  who,  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  virtually  and  in  the  last  resort 
jBovemed  the  Church  and  decided  on  its  doctrines  and  its  dis- 
dpline^  were,  undeniably  and  scarcely  indirectly,  nominated  by 
the  ten-pound  householder.     Every  circumstance  and  considera- 
tion which  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  avowal  renders  his  theory  untenable 
in  1868,  was  equally  extant,  efjually  notorious,  and  equally  valid 
when  he  first  broached  it  thirty  years  ago. 

But,  he  pleads,  there  were  events  and  phenomena  at  the 
earlier  date  which  might  well  excuse  a  sanguine  mind  for 
believing  that  the  Church  of  England  was  about  to  arise  in  its 
might,  and  not  only  resume  but  vindicate  its  old  dominion. 
•The  spectacle,  as  a  whole,  was  like  what  we  arc  told  of  a 
Rassian  spring ;  when,  after  long  months  of  rigid  cold,  almost 
in  a  day  the  snow  dissolves,  the  ice  breaks  up  and  is  borne  away, 
and  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  a  rush  of  verdure.  These 
were  bright  and  happy  d.iys  for  the  Church  of  England.  She 
seemed,  or  seemed  to  seem,  as  a  Church  recalling  the  descrip- 
tions of  Holy  Writ ;  to  be  "  beautiful  as  the  sun  which  goeth 
forth  in  his  might,"  "  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." ' 

Mr.  Gladstone  draws,  with  almost  seductive  eloquence,  a 
brilliant,  but  in  our  judgment,  a  most  exajrgerated  picture  of  the 
n»vival  of  zeal  and  energy  which  he  fancied  at  tli(»  time  belonged 
especially  to  the  Establishment,  hut  which  was  in  trutli  a  re- 
awakening of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  nation.  That  the 
fair  seeming  and  the  partial  view  should  have  thus  carried 
captive  his  young  imagination  may  surprise  us,  Imt  that  it  did 
so  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  .ind  the  fact  furnishes  us  with  a 
measure  to  show  how  curiously  vivid  that  imajj:inati(m  was,  and 
how  imperfectly  under  the  control  of  the  intellect  or  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Statesman.  He  actu«illy  believed  that  the  Church 
was  about  to  win  back  all  wanderers  and  schismatics  into  its 
fold,  and  to  be  once  asfain  tho  ideal  l^cflesia  of  the  past. 

*  Pnrifcy,  unity,  and  ciu'i-^'y  rcomcd,  as  three  fair  si'^tor^  Land  in 
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hand,  to  advanco  together.  Snch  a  state  of  things  was  eminenilj 
suited  to  act  on  impressible  and  sanguine  minds.  I,  for  one,  formed 
a  completely  false  estimate  of  what  was  about  to  happen ;  and  believed 
that  tiie  Church  of  England,  through  the  medium  of  a  r^enerated 
clergy  and  an  intelligent  and  attached  laity,  would  not  only  hold  her 
ground,  but  would  even  in  great  part  probably  revive  the  love  and  tho 
allegiance  both  of  the  masses  who  were  wholly  falling  away  from 
religious  observances,  and  of  those  large  and  powerfal  nonconforming 
bodies,  the  existence  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  no  other  cause 
than  the  neglect  of  its  duties  by  the  National  Church,  which  had  long 
left  tho  people  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.' 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  pages  of  autobiography  (whicli 
their  author,  with  a  pathetic  humility  that  would  disarm  criti- 
cism were  criticism  not  an  obligation,  describes  as  the  record 
of  'an  infirm  judgment,  exhibited  in  a  practical  indiscretion') 
is  to  expound  the  causes  and  the  process  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
change  of  view,  to  explain  why  ^  my  opinion  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  is  now  the  direct  opposite  of  what  it  was 
then,'   why   *  I   then   thought    it  reconcileable   with   civil   and 
national  justice,   yet  think   it   grossly  unjust  now.'      But   we 
cannot  say  that  he  makes  even  this  clear  to  us.      He  proves 
that  the  change  of  opinion  was  gradual,  honest,  and  reluctant, 
involving  considerable  sacrifice  of  interest  and  feeling  and  much 
internal  struggle ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  makes  out 
a  case  to  justify  the  active  transfer  of  his  mind  and  powers  fron^ 
one  side  to  the  other.     His  account  of  the  matter  appears  to  us 
a  curious  picture  of  that  subtle  mistiness  of  intellect,  that  habit 
of  handling  great  questions  not  by  instinctive  mental  grasp^  but 
by  tentative  mental  processes,   which  is   fatal  to  commanding 
statesmanship.     *1   was  bound,'    he  says,   'to  defend    the  Irish 
Church,  as  long  as  it  could  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  its 
truth.     But  when  the  day  arrived  on  which  that  ground  was 
definitively  abandoned,  and  a  policy  was  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  such  as  to  destroy  this  plea,  I  was  equally 
bound  to  adopt  no  other.'     It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone means  by  '  the  truth  of  the  Irish  Church;'  but  surely  the 
truth  of  its  doctrines,  the  value  of  its  teaching,  the  superior 
Christian  purity  of  its  faith  and  creed  to  those  of  Rome,  must  be 
as  certain  to  his  mind  now  as  when  he  first  wrote  his  book  in 
1838,  and,  if  so,  its  defensibility  must  be  as  manifest     It  would 
seem  that,  practically.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal  '  to  remodel 
and  increase  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  in  1844  '  was  the  argument 
which,  as  Paley  says,  *  did  the  business,'  and  revealed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  how  untenable  was  his  original  position.     He  did  not 
see   how  the  proposal  on  any  statesmanlike  g^-ound  could  be 

resisted. 
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resisted,  so  he  resigned  office  in  order  to  be  able  to  consider  the 
subject  more  dispassionately. 

'  But/  he  writes,  '  the  moment  that  I  admitted  the  validity  of  a 
daim  by  the  Church  of  Borne  for  the  gift,  by  the  free  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  of  new  fonds  for  the  education  of  its  clergy,  the 
true  basis  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  for  me  was  cut  away.' 

Yet  this  Grant  to  M aynooth  had  been  in  existence  ever  since 
the  Union ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  merely  added  to  it,  and  made  it  a 
permanent  charge  instead  of  an  annual  vote.  In  its  former 
ihape,  it  appears,  it  was  consistent  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
of  an  Established  Church : — in  its  new  form  it  was  fatal  to  it. 
The  framework  of  his  view  would  stand  89282.  a  year,  but  gave 
way  totally  under  the  pressure  of  26,360/. 

*  True,'  he  continues, '  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  thenceforward  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  vote  for  tho  removal  of  the  Established  Church 
xa  Ireland.  And  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasons :  it  would  not  have 
been  troe.  It  is  one  thing  to  lift  the  anchor ;  it  is  another  to  spread 
the  sails.'  [Sailors  would  tell  him  that  if  you  weigh  the  anchor 
without  settmg  the  sails,  the  vessel  inevitably  drifts.']  '  It  may  bo 
a  duty  to  be  in  readiness  for  departure,  when  depi^uro  itself  would 
be  an  ofEenco  against  public  prudence  and  public  principle.  But 
I  do  not  go  so  &r  even  as  this.  On  tho  contrary,  I  was  willing 
ind  desirous  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  continue.  If  its 
ground  in  logic  was  gone,  yet  it  might  have,  in  fact,  like  mucli 
besides,  its  day  of  grace.  I  do  not  now  say  that  I  leapt  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  must  at  any 
definite  period  "cease  to  exist  as  an  Establishment."  She  had  my 
sincere  good  will ;  I  was  not  sorry,  I  was  glad,  that  whilu  Ireland 
seemed  content  to  have  it  so,  a  longer  time  should  bo  granted  her  to 
unfold  her  religious  energies  through  tlio  medium  of  an  active  and 
pious  clergy,  which  until  this  our  day  sho  had  never  possessed.  My 
mind  recoiled  then,  as  it  recoils  now,  from  the  idea  of  worrying  the 
Irish  Church  to  death.  I  desired  tliat  it  should  remain  even  as  if 
was,  until  the  way  should  be  opened,  and  tho  means  at  hand,  for 
bringing  about  some  better  state  of  things.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  '  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  definitively  cease  to  exist 
as  an  Establishment,'  and  that,  *  for  the  Elect's  sake,'  the  '  day 
of  grace'  of  which  he  speaks  should  'be  shortened.'  Here, 
■gain,  he  fails  distinctly  to  tell  us  tchy,  though  six  pages  (pp. 
32-38)  appear  to  be  devoted  to  the  task.  All  we  gather  from 
them  is  that  up  to  1833,  or  thereabout,  he  considers  the  Church 
BeTer  had  lair  play ;  that  since  that  date  she  has  tried  to 
erai^elise  Ireland  and  has  failed;  that,  with  everything  in  her 
ftymja   [except   disestablishment    and    disendowment'),   i\\c   \i^^ 
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scarcely  gained  one  inch  of  ground  against  Catholicism.  There- 
lore,  he  argues,  the  time  for  trying  disestablishment  has  come, 
and  he  echoes  Mr.  Lowe's  DekndOj  *  Cut  her  down  :  why 
cumbereth  she  the  ground  ? ' 

'  Even  with  my  present  opinions  I  might  feel  a  scruple  as  to  the 
measures  now  proposed,  but  for  the  resistless  and  accumulated  proof 
of  impotence  afforded  by  the  experience  of  my  lifo-time,  and  due,  I 
believe,  to  a  radically  Mso  position.  For  the  Irish  Church  has,  since 
the  tithe  war  of  1830-2  came  to  an  end,  had  not  only  fiEur  play — thai 
is  such  fair  play  as  in  Ireland  the  Establishment  allows  to  the  Church 
— but  fair  play  and  something  more.  She  has  enjoyed  an  opportunity, 
extending  over  a  generation  of  men,  with  circumstances  of  favour  sueh 
as  can  hardly  be  expected  to  recur.  What  has  been  her  case  ?  She 
has  had  ample  endowments;  perfect  security;  an  almost  unbroken 
freedom  from  the  internal  controversies  which  have  chastened  (though, 
in  chastening,  I  believe  improved)  the  Church  of  England.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  has  been  extensively  attained  by  her 
clergy.  She  has  had  all  the  moral  support  that  could  be  given  her  by 
the  people  of  this  country ;  for  it  was  the  people,  and  not  a  mere  party, 
who,  in  1835-8,  repudiated  and  repelled  the  Appropriation  Clause. 
Her  rival,  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  seen  its  people  borne  down  to  the 
ground  by  famine ;  and  then  thinned  from  year  to  year,  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  by  the  resistless  force  of  emigration.  And,  last  and  most 
of  all,  in  the  midst  of  that  awful  visitation  of  1847-8,  her  Protestant 
Clergy  came  to  the  Komon  Catholic  people  clod  in  the  garb  of  angels 
of  light ;  for,  besides  their  own  bounty  (most  liberal,  I  believe,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means),  they  became  the  grand  almoners  of  the  British 
nation.  When,  after  all  this,  we  arrive  at  a  now  census  of  religion  in 
1861,  we  find  that  only  the  faintest  impression  has  been  made  upon 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  bodies ;  an  impression  much  slighter, 
I  apprehend,  than  would  have  been  duo  to  the  comparative  immunity 
of  the  Established  Church  from  the  drain  of  emigration ;  and,  if  so, 
representing  in  reality,  not  a  gain,  but  a  virtual  loss  of  some  part  of 
the  narrow  ground  which  before  was  occupied  by  tho  favoured  religion 
of  the  State I  think  we  ought  now  to  perceive  that  tho  annex- 
ation of  tho  warrant  of  civil  authority  to  the  religious  embassy  of  the 
Irish  Church,  discredits  in  lieu  of  recommending  it  in  the  view  of 
the  Irish  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  put  down  the  Esta- 
blishment for  the  sake  of  a  more  effective  propagandism.' — p.  33. 

Arc  these  the  real  reasons  for  so  daring,  so  difficult,  so  unpre- 
cedented a  proceeding ;  or  can  they  be  accepted  as  an  adequate 
justification?  It  is  just  a  generation  since,  by  the  conversion 
of  the  tithe  into  a  rent-charge,  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
obtained  (to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase)  *  fair  play ; '  and  he  is 
ready  to  condemn  it  because  it  has  not  already  won  the  game. 
Is  this  a  fair  trial?  What  are  five-and-thirty  years  in  the  life- 
time of  a  nation  ?  They  are  less  than  so  many  hours  of  indi- 
vidual 
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Tidaal  duratioo.  The  race  of  men,  who  in  their  youth,  saw 
the  tenth  haycock,  the  tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  pig,  carted  from  the 
field  or  cabin  of  the  Catholic  peasant  into  the  farm-yard  of 
the  Protestant  Rector,  and  who  fought  to  prevent  the  irritating 
seizure,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  die  out — scarcely  to  grow  old. 
Have  the  seeds  which  have  been  sown  since  that  evil  day  had 
time  to  ripen  ?  Has  the  Church  even  had  fair  play  ?  Have  not 
its  influence  and  its  labours  been  perpetually  thwarted  and  dis- 
torbed  by  insurrections  and  fierce  conflicts  with  which  religious 
diflereoces  had  nothing  whatever  to  do — by  agrarian  crime,  with 
vhich  the  law  dealt  languidly  and  timidly  ;  by  Repeal  agita- 
tion, at  which  factious  folly  half  connived  ;  by  wild,  fanatical 
schemes  of  land  division,  which  thoughtless  Liberal  sympathy 
encouraged  ;  by  Fenian  rebellion  and  murder,  which  party  zeal 
and  party  unscrupulosity  did  not  quite  disdain  to  use  ?  Has  even 
die  wise  and  statesmanlike  scheme  of  mixed  education,  which 
has  already  wTought  such  good  results,  which  we  trust  will  in 
the  course  of  years  transform  the  moral,  as  a  better  agrarian 
sjstem  is  transforming  the  social,  aspect  of  the  country,  and  to 
which  all  who  know  Ireland  look  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes — 
hu  even  that  had  fair  play,  or  a  competent  time  to  show  what 
it  can  efiect  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  most  persistent  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  overthrow  it,  just 
because  they  are  conscious  of  that  operation  and  those  tendencies 
which  our  duller  vision  ignores  because  they  are  less  manifest, 
and  despises  because  they  are  more  gradual,  than  our  impatience 
demands  ?  Is  it  not  well-known,  also,  that  by  our  suicidal  and 
niggard  parsimony,  in  confining  the  remuneration  of  the  masters 
of  these  national  schools  to  the  shabbiest  pittance,  we  have  failed 
to  enlist  them  on  our  side,  to  make  them  contented,  and,  there- 
fore, inculcators  of  content  around  them,  and  to  render  their 
classes  (as  we  ought  to  have  done)  centres  and  seminaries 
of  loyalty  and  order?  And  is  there  no  probability  and  no 
danofer  that  we  may  be  now,  in  our  haste  and  our  want  ol 
insight,  throwing  up  the  game  in  faithless  despondency  and 
casting  away  our  most  trusted  agencies,  just  when  the  crop  is 
beginning  to  appear  above  the  ground,  and  when  a  little  fostering 
and  a  little  skill  might  ripen  it  to  an  abundant  harvest? 

What  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  may  be  when  the  question  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  shall  come 
00  for  discussion,  he  must  be  a  courageous  prophet  who  should 
T^ture  to  predict.  What  they  are  at  present,  and  by  what  line 
of  reasoning  the  one  Institution  may  be  defended  while  the  other 
b  abandoned,  is  set  forth  clearly  enough  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  hb  Pamphlet : — 
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is  'a   curious  ecclesiastical  form  and  colouring  over  them   all. 
They  appear  superimposed,  rather  than  indigenous ;  the  product 
more  of  training  than  of  nature ;  the  confused  results  of  a  Lan- 
cashire origin  and  an  Oxford  education.     It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  substratum  of  the  character  were  Pagan,  and  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  a  foreign  element  painfully  and  laboriously  ingrained, 
and   controlling  the  original  nature   rather  than    pervading  it. 
From  this  singular  combination,  no  doubt,  arise  many  of  those 
inconsistencies,  both  of  action  and  opinion,  which  perplex  ob- 
servers, and  cause  anxious  forebodings  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
know  how  vast  is  the  power — whether  for  service  or  for  mischief 
— that  must  be  wielded  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  and 
vehement  volition  when  placed  in  a  commanding  position  and 
hacked  by  extensive  popularity.     His  ambition  is,  we  doubt  not, 
noble  and  lofty ;  but  it  is  too  eager  and  impetuous  either  for 
patience   or  for   caution.     His  very  conscience   is   scrupulous, 
lather  than  imperious  and  distinct.     His  mental  and  moral  in- 
stmttM  are  strong,  but  not  sound;  and  his  intellect  is  far  too 
sobtle  and  ingenious  adequately  to  control  them.     He  always 
td[es  pains  to  do  right  and  to  see  straight ;  but  he  is  dependent 
far  both  upon  efforts  of  will  and  processes  of  thought,  instead  of 
idying,  as  less  complicated  and  multiform  beings  safely  might, 
upon  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  his  nature.     There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  'sweetness  and  light'  in  him  ; 
bat  the  sweetness  is  often  strangely  crossed  and  *  shot '  by  an 
original  taint  which  is  almost  ferocity,  and  the  light  is  never  dry 
light.      Of  the  lumen  siccum,  spoken  of  by  Bacon,  he  has  probabl  y 
less  than  any  public  man  of  equal  learning  and  equal  powers. 
With  all  his  splendid  native  intelligence  and  superadded  cul- 
ture, his  temperament  is  still  essentially  that  of  the  enthusiast, 
not  that  of  the  philosopher ;  and,  for  a  statesman,  he  mingles  far 
too  much  of  passion  with  every  aim  and  project.     He  does  not 
grasp   ideas    or   pursue    purposes  with    a  sovereign  and    over- 
mastering  volition  :    ideas   and  purposes  lay  hold  of  /iiw,  and 
possess  him.     It  is  almost  as  if,  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  'a 
spirit  taketh  him,  and  teareth  him,  that  he  suddenly  crieth  out' 
Like  Mr.  Mill,  and  his  greater  prototype  Mr.  Burke,  his  rea- 
soning' powers,  great  as  they  are,  are  at  the  mercy  of  his  emotions 
and  his  impressions ;    not,   as  they  should  be  in  a  statesman, 
paramount  and  supreme,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  above  the 
cloads  and  storms  of  party  warfare. 

The  following  description  might  have  been  written  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  so  closely  does  nearly  every  word  of  it  apply : — 

*  Mr.  Burke  possessed  an  understanding  admirably  fitted  for 
the  investigation  of  truth,  an  understanding  stronger  than  that 

K  2  o^ 


1  any  moment  He  may  go  as  lar  in  parsimony  as  Mr, 
1  would  have  tlone.  He  may  go  in  as  religiously  for 
at  any  price '  as  Mr.  Bright.  Or  he  may  be  alarmed  and 
sack  by  dangers  that  to  others  appear  invisible  or  trifling 
J,  or  by  warnings  that  hare  long  been  patent  to  ordinary 
Mt  to  which  he  opens  his  eyes  just  as  suddenly  and  as 
I  to  his  '  anachronism  '  abnut  Church  and  State.     It  is 
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the  characteristic  peril  of  a  complicated  nature  and  a  teeming 
brain  and  a  quivering  sensibility  like  his,  that,  any  moment,  his 
imagination  and  his  sympathies  may  overpower  his  statesman- 
ship, and  take  the  reins  into  their  own  hands.  He  therefore 
must  be  a  bold  or  a  reckless  politician  indeed  who  dares  promise 
to  follow  wherever  such  a  man  may  lead — like  Ruth  to  Naomi, 
to  go  whither  he  goeth,  to  pause  where  he  pauses,  to  dwell 
and  act  and  die  with  him,  to  adopt  his  people  and  swear  alle- 
giance at  his  shrine ; — and  yet  foui^fifths  of  &e  Liberal  phalanx 
iiavc  come  up  to  Parliament  bound  by  no  other  pledge ! 
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().  A  Prayer-hook  for  the  Young.  Edited  by  Charles  Walker. 
Second  Edition.     London  (1868?). 

7.  The  Services  of  the  Churchy  with  Rubrical  Directions  according 
to  the  Use  of  the  Illustrious  Church  of  Sarum^  ^c.  Edited  by 
the  same.     London  (1868  ?). 

8.  Principles  at  Stake ;  Essays  on  Church  Questions  of  the  Day. 
Edited  by  G.  H.  Sumner,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Old  Alresford, 
Hants.     London,  1868. 

SINCE  we  last  noticed  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  ultra- 
ritualistic  party  in  the  English  Church*  it  has  not  ceased 
to  attract  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Its  ceremonial 
displays  have  been  carried  on  with  the  smallest  possible  abate* 
inent  in  those  details  which  friendly  lawyers  pronounced  to  be 
indefensible,  or  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  con- 
demned ;  while  some  new  developments  have  either  excited  general 
merriment  by  their  extravagant  absurdity,  or  have  provoked 
general  indignation  by  the  ostentatious  parade  of  doctrines  and 

*  *  Quarterly  Review/  Jan.  1867,  Art.  VII. 

rites 
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rites  hitherto  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  press  has  poured  forth  a  flood  of  ultra-ritualistic  literature  of 
which  some  specimens  are  named  in  the  heading  of  our  article  ; 
and,  objectionable  as  these  works  appear  to  us  in  many  ways, 
the  worst  of  them  can  give  but  little  idea  of  the  vulgarity  and 
scurrility,  the  venomous  malice  and  the  unscrupulous  falsehood, 
which  have  won  for  the  newspapers  of  this  party  a  pre-eminence 
in  badness  over  the  most  disreputable  of  our  older  ^  religious ' 
papers. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  strenuous  efforts  to  stem 
the  threatening  tide.  There  have  been  lectures  and  sermons, 
meetings  and  speeches,  episcopal  charges;  books,  pamphlets, 
articles  in  great  numbers ;  trials  at  law,  discussions  in  Con- 
Tocation  and  in  Parliament,  and  even  an  attempt  to  legislate, 
which  was  only  turned  aside  by  the  issuing  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. Nay,  such  has  been  the  excitement  on  the  subject  that 
candidates  at  the  late  election  are  said  to  have  been  frequently 
questioned  about  it  during  their  canvass,  and  have  found  them- 
flelves  obliged  to  clear  themselves  on  the  hustings  from  the 
imputation  of  ultra-ritualistic  opinions. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  June,  1867, 
'to  inquire  into  the  Rubrics,  Orders,  and  Directions  for  regu- 
lating the  course  and  conduct  of  Public  Worship,  &c.,'    the 
selection  of  the  Commissioners  was  considered  by  many  persons 
to  be  too  favourable  to  the  ultra-ritualists.     The  Archbishop  of 
\ork    declined    to    serve — a   resolution    which    was    grenerally 
regretted  ;  and,  in  explaining  the  causes  of  it  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  expressed  some  objections  which  were  very  commonly 
felt — among  other  things,  that  whereas  a  prominent  member  of 
the   party,   the    Rev.  T.   W.   Perry,  had    been    placed   on    the 
Commission  in  consideration  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject in  question,   no  person  who  was  known  to  have  made    a 
special  study  of  that  subject,  but  to  have  come  to  a  different 
view  of  it  from  Mr.  Perry — such  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  or  the 
late  Dean  Goode — was  there  to  balance  him. 

But  if  most  people  objected  to  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission as  being  too  friendly  to  the  ultra-ritualists,  the  members 
of  that  party  themselves  appear  to  have  thought  far  otherwise  ; 
■nd  Dr.  Littledale,  in  the  third  volume  of  '  The  Church  and  the 
World,'  makes  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  selection  of  com- 
missioners as  well  as  on  their  proceedings.  He  contends  that, 
according  to  the  precedent  of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  the 
beginning  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the  ultra-ritualists  ought  to 
have  been  about  one-half  of  the  Commission  (p.. 4) — forgetting 
Aat  they  are  probably  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  clergy,  or  one  in 

a  hundred 
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a  hundred  of  the  laity ;  and,  yet  more,  that  they  come  before  us 
as  (to  use  Dr.  Litdedale's  own  words)  an  *  inculpated  school ' — 
entitled,  indeed,  to  a  fair  and  patient  examination  of  their  case, 
but  certainly  not  to  such  a  share  in  the  Commission  as  would 
enable  them  to  make  its  labours  utterly  abortive. 

But  let  us  see  Dr.  Littledale's  analysis  of  the  Commission ; 
and,  in  quoting  the  passage,  we  shall  supply  some  names,  in 
order  that  the  justice  of  his  descriptions  and  objections  may  be 
appreciated. 

*  Its  composition  is  as  follows : — Five  ultra-Puritans — Lords  Port- 
man  and  Ebury,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  and  the 
Eev.  Henry  Venn  ;*  six  Bishops  [Archbishops  Longley  and  Tait, 
the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  Oxford,  and 
Gloucester],  all  of  whom  have  pronounced  more  or  less  emphatically 
against  BituaHsm ;  fotir  lawyers  [Lord  Hatherley,  Sir  E.  Phillimore, 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  and  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge],  of  whom  two  have  been 
active  against  the  Ceremonial  School,  and  but  one  has  any  knowledge 
of  Canon  law ;  three  Broad-Church  Deans  [Westminster,  Ely,  and 
Lincoln],  two  of  whom  have  also  spoken  out  against  Bitualists ;  two 
Peers  and  two  Privy  Councillors  [Lords  Stanhope  and  Harrowby,  Mr. 
Walpole  and  Mr.  Cardwell],  who  are  also  Broad-Church,  if  anything; 
four  titular  high-and-dry  members,  two  clerics  [Bev.  W.  G.  Humph^ 
and  Bev.  B.  Gregoiy],  and  two  laymen  [Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr. 
Hubbard],  of  whom  three  had  declared  against  the  Bitualists  before 
the  Commission  was  issued ;  and  finally,  two  gentlemen,  a  Peer  [Lord 
Beauchamp],  and  a  Curate  [Mr.  Perry],  who  may  bo  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  inculpated  school.'  j 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
between  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
between  Dean  Jeremie,  Dean  Goodwin,  and  Dean  Stanley ;  that  all 
English  and  Irish  bishops  are  by  implication  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  the  Commission,  inasmuch  as  they  have  all  '  more  or  less  em- 
phatically pronounced  against  Ritualism ;'  that  the  reproach  of 
ultra-Puritanism  is  thrown  about  in  the  wildest  and  most  reck- 
less way ;  that  it  is  questioned  whether  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord 
Harrowby,  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Walpole,  have  any  religion  at 
all  (for  it  is  clear  that  the  words  '  if  anything '  are  not  intended 
to  convey  the  praise  of  impartiality)  ;  and  that  the  chief  bene- 
factor to  St.  Augustine's  College  and  to  All  Saints'  Church  is 
bracketed  with  the  founder  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  under  the 
name  of  *  titular  [whatever  that  may  mean]  high-and-dry  members.' 

*  These  four  names  are  given  by  Dr.  Littledale  himself. 

t  •  The  Church  and  the  World/  1868,  pp.  4-5.  It  may  be  observed  that  Dr. 
Payne  Smith  is  not  mentioned  here ;  but  he  had  been  abused  before  in  common 
with  Dean  Jeremie,  and  with  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity  in  general,  at  pp.  2-d. 

So 
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So  certain  is  it  that  any  one  who  will  not  go  all  lengths  with  this 
party  will  incur  as  violent  abuse  from  them  as  if  he  were  among 
their  most  thorough  opponents. 

Having  seen  what  Dr.  Littledale  thinks  of  the  Commissioners, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  their  work. 
He  accuses  them  of  waste  of  time  in  one  page,  and  of  '  abso- 
lutely indecent  haste '  in  another  (pp.  1,  5).  He  illustrates  their 
proceedings  by  the  following  elegant  and  courteous  simile  : — 

•  If  the  Queen's  cooks  sent  up  her  Majesty's  dinner  an  hour  before 
it  was  properly  dressed,  in  order  to  fling  a  cutlet  to  stop  the  howling 
of  some  troublesome  cur  in  the  back  yard,  they  would  not  be  held  to 
have  earned  their  wages.' — p.  6. 

He  charges  them  with  having  neglected  the  task  which  was 
set  them,  and  with  having  done  something  else  instead  of  it  (p. 
6) ;  with  having  *  reported  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evi- 
dence '  (p.  7) ;  with  having  given  '  flagrant  examples  of  failure 
in  conscientiousness'  and  in  *  moral  honesty '  (pp.  18,  46)  ;  with 
*  discreditable  evasions'  (p.  11),  and  so  forth.  Happily  the 
ferocity  of  such  an  attack,  when  directed  against  persons  of  even 
ordinarily  decent  character,  must  raise  a  strong  prejudice  in  their 
favour ;  and  any  one  who  will  read  Dr.  Littledale's  paper  with 
his  eyes  open  may  safely  be  left  to  find  the  refutation  of  the 
charges  for  himself. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  sent  forth  two  Reports ;  the 
first,  conveying  an  opinion  against '  all  variations  in  vesture  from 
that  which  has  long  been  the  established  usage  of  the  Church  ; ' 
the  second,  pronouncing  against  the  views  ot  the  new  school  as 
to  *  Lighted  Candles  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion,  when 
they  are  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light,  and  the 
use  of  Incense  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church.'  And  to 
these  Reports  are  appended  the  evidence  of  witnesses  selected 
from  various  ecclesiastical  parties;  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
actions  'Martin  t\  Mackonochic,'  and  'Flamank  v.  Simpson,' 
in  the  Court  of  Arches  ;  a  very  large  collection  of  episcopal  and 
other  injunctions,  which  throw  light  on  the  history  of  our  Church 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  downwards ;  and  other  valu- 
able documents. 

The  hearing  of  the  cases  which  we  have  mentioned  occupied 
sixteen  days  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  where,  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  trial  of  the  suits,  Dr.  Lushington  had  been 
succeeded  as  Judge  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.  The  question 
of  vestments  was  not  brought  before  the  Court :  unfortunately,  as 
we  think,  since  it  would   have  been  better  that  the  prosecutors 

should 
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should  have  shown  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  law  on  this  point, 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  decided  against  them,  than  that  the 
ultra-ritualists  should  be  allowed,  widiout  a  trial,  to  boast  of 
having  the  law  so  clearly  on  their  side  that  their  opponents  could 
not  even  venture'to  bring  a  charge  against  them.  On  the  question 
of  lights,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  gave  judgment  for  the  Defen- 
dant. The  question  of  excessive  kneeling  at  certain  parts  of  the 
service  he  declared  to  be  one  for  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary. 
But  as  to  the  use  of  incense  in  any  way,  the  mixture  of  the 
Eucharistic  cup,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Sacrament,  Mr.  Mack- 
onochie  was  condemned.  Thus,  out  of  five  points,  one  was 
declared  to  belong  to  a  jurisdiction  which  Mr.  Mackonochie  had 
declined,  and  three  were  decided  against  him  ;  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  decision  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  was  given 
by  a  Judge  who,  before  his  advancement  to  the  bench,  had  been 
engaged  to  lead  the  defence  in  this  very  suit  The  questions  of 
Lights  and  of  Kneeling  were  then  carried  by  appeal  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  where  the  case  was  heard 
in  November  last ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  December  the  judgment 
of  this  highest  Court  was  delivered  by  Lord  Cairns— -deciding 
against  Mr.  Mackonochie  on  both  points. 

We  shall  not  again  discuss  the  points  of  ritual  which  have 
been  treated  in  our  former  article ;  nor  shall  we  revert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  and  presence,  except  in 
order  to  refer  to  the  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Mr. 
Sumner,  and  Mr.  Humphry,  in  the  volume  entitled  *  Principles 
at  Stake,*  and  to  the  vigorous  pamphlets  in  which  the  theory  of 
an  identity  between  the  English  and  the  Roman  doctrines,  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Cobb  in  a  book  entitled  *  The  Kiss  of  Peace,' 
has  been  exposed  from  the  Roman  side  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  and 
from  the  Anglican  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor.  But  we  shall  now 
go  on  to  notice  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  ultra-ritualists, 
which  have  lately  come  into  greater  prominence  than  before. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  pretension  of  the  party  is  that 
which  would  invest  their  fashion  of  service  with  a  Divine  sanc- 
tion, as  being  modelled  after  the  celestial  worship  which  was 
beheld  by  St.  John  in  vision  and  is  described  in  the  book  of 
his  Revelation.  And  of  this  celestial  worship  they  believe  the 
Mosaic  ritual  to  have  been  a  reflection,  derived  from  a  pattern 
which  was  shown  to  the  lawgiver  of  Israel '  in  the  Mount*  This 
startling  assertion  is  put  forward  on  all  possible  occasions.  It 
has  found  an  unexpected  champion  in  the  lale  Bishop  Hopkins 
of  Vermont,  whose  tract  on  the  subject  has  been  reprinted  and 
industriously  circulateil   in  this  country ;    the  Royal  Commis- 

uonerii 
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sioners,  as  has  been  remarked,*  had  to  listen  to  it  no  less  than 
four  times  from  Mr.  Nugee ;  nay,  even  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
Lord  Beauchamp,  alleges  the  Apocalyptic  theory  among  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  sign  the  second  Keport.  And  the  Hon. 
G>lin  Lindsay,  late  President  of  the  English  Church  Union,! 
laments,  with  a  touching  simplicity,  that  lawyers  cannot  b(; 
persuaded  to  carry  back  their  view  beyond  the  Reformation : 
lor  (he  ai^es)  the  English  Church  refers  to  Holy  Scriptures 
and  as  Scripture  *  recognises  three  especial  usages — (1)  Lights, 
(2)  Incense,  and  (3)  Vestments,' — the  case  of  the  ultra-ritualist 
is  clearly  made  out  if  the  lawyers  would  only  read  their  Bibles.J 
It  is  di£Scult  to  conceive  that  these  wild  assertions  can  be 
seriously  intended ;  but,  as  they  are  so  persistently  repeated,  wo 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Bernard  (author  of  a  late  series  of  Bampton 
Lectures)  has  dealt  with  them  in  a  contribution  to  the  volume 
edited  by  Mr.  Sumner.  In  this  valuable  essay  Mr.  Bernard 
points  out  that  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount  related 
not  to  the  ritual  of  worship,  but  to  the  holy  tent  and  its  mystic 
famiture;  that  the  types  of  the  law  were  significant,  not  of 
Christian  worship,  but  of  the  mystery  of  God's  relations  to  man 
in  Christ ;  that  the  Apocalyptic  descriptions  are  evidently  sym- 
bolical, and  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  would  bind  us  to 
very  much  more  than  the  things  in  behalf  of  which  they  are  now 
alleged  ;  that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  decisive  against  the  con- 
tinuing obligation  of  the  Mosaic  system  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
degradation  but  a  superior  freedom  for  the  Christian  Church 
that  it  should  be  left  to  find  its  own  utterance,  whereas  the 
Jewish  Church  was  placed  under  special  commandments  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  worship.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
extract  any  specimens  of  Mr.  Bernard's  essay  ;  l^ut  the  whole 
of  it  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
We  may  next  advert  to  the  maintenance  of  seven  sacraments, 
and  especially  the  extension  of  the  term  Sacrament  to  Penance 
and  to  Unction  of  the  Sick.  In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
which  the  language  of  our  Twenty-fifth  Article  seems  to  oppose, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Unction,  by  declaring  that  *  those  five 
commonly  called  sacraments  [in  addition  to  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper]  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the 
Apostles,'  it  is  maintained  that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the 
rites  themselves,  but  to  some  ceremonies  which  had  been  con- 


•  'Principles  at  Stake/  p.  175. 

t  It  has  lately  been  announced  that  Mr.  Lindsay  has  joined  the 'Roman  com- 
niniiiOD. 
X  'Church  and  the  WorUl,'  18G7,  pp.  404-5,  cf.  pp.  434,  4(19,  &e. 

nected 
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nected  with  them,  and  which  the  writers  of  the  new  party  are 
willing  to  give  up  as  superstitious.*     We  need  hardly  say  that  a 
mere  honest  reading  of  the  article  is  enough  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
this.     As  the  subject  of  Penance  (t.  e,  confession  and  absolution) 
has  lately  been  treated  in  this  Review,!  ''Ve  need  .not  now  speak 
of  it ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  argument  in  favour  of  Unction — 
*  the  lost  Pleiad  of  the  Anglican  firmament,'  as  it  is  poetically 
styled  by  the  most  eminent  of  its  champions.^     Sometimes  the 
institution  of  this  is  referred  to  our  Lord  himself,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  said  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  13)  that  *  the  twelve  anointed  with  oil 
many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them ;'  and  it  is  assumed  (of 
course  without   any  ground)  that   more  special  instruction  on 
the  subject  was  given  in  the  course  of  the  forty  days  between 
the   Resurrection   and   the   Ascension.§     Bishop  Forbes,   how- 
ever,   is    content   to   rely   on   the   well-known   passage    of  St 
James  (v.  14-15),   where    anointing  with  oil  and   *the  prayer 
of  faith '  are  prescribed  as  means  for  procuring  the  miraculous 
cure   of  the   sick   and  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.      On  the 
strength  of  this  text  (which  clearly  relates  to  something  quite 
different  from  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  sacrament),  it  is  quietly 
assumed  that  Unction  was  used  from  the  apostolic  age  as  a 
sacrament  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
found  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  St.  James's 
Epistle  is  accounted  for  by  that  theory  of '  Disciplina  Arcani ' 
(i.  e.  that  things  were  kept  secret  through  fear  of  persecution  or 
profanation  by  the  heathen),  which  has  been  made  to  do  hard 
duty  in  so  many  unlikely  ways  for  the  Roman  system. ||      The 
earliest  mention  of  anointing,  in  supposed  compliance  with  the 
text  of  St.  James,  is  in  the  letter  of  Innocent  I.  to  Decentius, 
A.D.  416;  If  and  this  letter  plainly  shows  that  the  rite  was  not 
then  common,  inasmuch  as  Decentius — Bishop,  not  of  any  see 
remote  from  the  centre  of  Western  Christendom,  but  of  Gubbio, 
a  town  which  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy — had  asked  whether 
he  might  use  it.**    But,  says  Bishop  Forbes,  '  the  meagreness  of 
tradition  is  replaced  in  some  measure  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the  Nestorians,  and  all  the  Orientals, 
with  the  Latins,  on  this  subject ;  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 


*  *  Tracts  for  the  Day/  pp.  ma.  164. 

+  *  Quarterly  Review,'  Jan.  1868,  Art  III. 

%  •  Bishop  of  Brechin  on  the  Articles/  463.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  this  book, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
it  would  be  a  grievous  misfortune  for  the  Church  if  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  were 
to  supersede  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  the  accepted  expositor  of  the  Articles. 

§  *  Tracts,'  pp.  345-6.  ||     lb.,  pp.  347-8. 

^  2/).,  p.  344  (where  this  date  is  described  as  belonging  to  the /our^  century), 

**  Inroc.,  Ep.  xxv.  c.  8  (Migne,  *  Patrol.'  xx.). 

sacramental 
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sacramental  use  of  anointing  the  sick  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning' (p.  467).  To  which  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  as  no 
one  of  these  communions  became  separated  from  the  Latins 
until  after  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent,  their  usages  have  not  the 
force  of  independent  testimony  as  to  the  practice  of  the  earlier 
centuries. 

Unction  of  the  sick  was  sanctioned  by  the  First  Book  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and,  according  to  a  favourite  principle  of  the 
nitra-ritualists,  it  is  argued  that  therefore  it  is  still  lawful, 
although  it  has  been  omitted  from  all  the  later  forms  of  the 
book,  and  although  at  the  time  of  its  first  omission  from  our 
Offices  it  was  also  excluded  from  the  number  of  sacraments  by 
the  Twenty-fifth  Article.  Accordingly,  the  volume  of  *  Services 
with  Rubrical  Directions  according  to  the  Use  of  Sarum,'  has 
prayers  and  directions  for  Unction,  just  as  if  it  were  equally 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  with  Matrimony  or  Burial ;  and  in 
the  *  Prayer-book  for  the  Young,'  a  sick  child  is  directed  to  ask 
for  *  the  sacrament  of  holy  Unction '  (p.  476),  although  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  Roman  communion  it  is  not  given  except  to 
adults.*  But  although  the  First  Book  of  Edward  is  cited  for 
a  warrant  of  this  rite,  the  form  which  is  found  in  that  book  does 
not  satisfy  our  ultra-ritualists ;  and  instead  of  it  we  are  presented 
with  an  office  *  from  the  Use  of  Sarum.'  t 

But  how  is  the  oil  to  be  got  ?  It  must  be  consecrated,  we  are 
told ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  consecration  can  be  performed 
on  one  day  only  in  the  year,  viz.,  on  Maunday  Thursday,  when, 
in  the  Latin  Church,  'one  of  the  most  solemn,  most  magnificent,  . 
and  most  instructive  ceremonies,  the  Benediction  of  the  Holy  Oils, 
takes  place  during  the  mass.'  \  And,  among  ourselves,  there  is, 
no  doubt,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  revive  the 
rite  of  Unction  ;  for  '  a  Priest,  desirous  of  doing  his  best  to  benefit 
the  souls  for  whom  he  is  responsible,  at  a  moment  when  they 
need  his  aid  the  most,  may  present  the  oil  to  his  bishop  to  be 
hallowed,  but  cannot  compel  him  to  exercise  his  powers.'  §  But 
it  is  confidently  predicted  that  '  the  time  will  come,  we  cannot 
doubt,  when  the  bishop  shall  resume  his  proper  functions  in  his 
own  cathedral  church,  and  solemnly  consecrate  the  oil  for  this 
sacrament ;'  ||  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  ingenuity  of  our  friends 
has  provided  us  with  more  than  one  way  of  escape  from  our 
perplexities.  There  are,  it  is  said,  '  two  ])ishops,  at  least,  in  the 
Anglican  communion  who  have  consecrated  the  oil  for  this  pur- 


•  Perrone,  *  Prajlectiones,'  cd.  Migne,  ii.  4.*]G.  f  *  Tracts,'  p.  378. 

%  'Tracts,*  p.  352. 

§  J6.,  p.  373.  II  Ih.,  p.  167. 

poso  ; ' 
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pose ; '  *  and  although  a  bishop  may  not  give  the  holy  oil  to  the 
clergy  of  another  diocese,  he  may  give  it  in  any  quantity  to  his 
own  clergy,  who  may  impart  of  it  to  their  friends  in  less  for- 
tunate dioceses ;  so  that  the  dryness  of  Durham  (for  example) 
may  be  supplied  from  the  rich  overflowings  of  Dundee.  More 
especially,  we  are  told  that  we  may  look  to  the  monastic  houses 
of  the  present  or  of  the  future,  as  depots  where  large  stores  may 
l>e  laid  up  for  the  general  benefit  And,  if  the  worst  should 
come  to  the  worst,  we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  bishops 
may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  the  matter  ;  for  in  the  Greek 
Church  the  consecration  is  performed  by  seven  priests,  and  the 
Episcopal   monopoly   of  the  West  is  nothing  better  than  an 

usurpation.! 

Yet,  after  all,  we  are  left  in  a  distressing  uncertainty  by  the 
variation  of  our  instructors  on  an  important  point ;  for  while 
one  of  Mr.  Shipley's  tract- writers  considers  that  the  Unction  is  to 
be  reserved  for  the  ^  last  agony,'  another  holds  this  to  be  *  one  of 
those  "  corrupt  followings  of  the  apostles  "  which  are  rejected  by 
us,'  and  would  follow  the  Greek  custom  by  administering  the 
rite  in  ordinary  sickness.^ 

Another  practice  which  is  in  favour  with  the  ultra-ritualists 
is  the  Invocation  of  saints  and  angels.  Mr.  Humble,  of  Perth, 
has  contributed  to  the  third  series  of  *The  Church  and  the 
World '  a  paper  on  Invocation,  which  for  its  arguments,  its 
admissions,  and  its  conclusions,  is  very  curious  indeed.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  age,  he  alleges 
some  stories  of  miracles  wrought  in  connexion  with  the  relics 
of  saints,  and  in  answer  to  the  invocation  of  their  names  (p. 
142).  By  way  of  proving  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
early  times,  he  quotes  writers  of  the  Jiftk  century,  who  had 
been  driven  into  hyperbolical  flights  by  indignation  at  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius  (p.  145).  He  wishes  us  to  *  recognise  the 
angels  in  their  nine-fold  order'  (p.  128) — an  order  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  known  for  the  first  time  by  the 
forger  who  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  styled  himself 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ;  and  (unwilling  as  we  are  to  take 
a  liberty  with  Mr.  Humble's  name),  we  cannot  help  saying 
that"  this  dictum  forces  on  us  the  remembrance  of  a  humility 
reprobated  by  St.  Paul  (Coloss.  ii.  18).  He  would  have  us  to 
'restore   first  to  our   private   devotions  the   angelic    salutation 

♦  *  Tracts,*  pp.  167,  374.  Bishop  Forbes  is  probably  one  of  these,  smce  he  wy« 
that,  as '  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick  is  a  private  office  .  .  .  there  is  nothiDg  to 
hinder  the  revival  of  the  Apostolic  and  Scriptural  custom  of  anointing  the  sick, 
whensoever  any  devout  person  may  desire  it   (p.  472). 

t  *  Tracts,'  pp.  107-8,  351,  374.  J  Ih,  pp.  169-170,  377. 

and 
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and  the  litanies  of  the  saints/  in  order  that  we  may  '  have  the 
advocacy  of  these  powerful  intercessors  for  the  restoration  of 
the  due  and  fitting  public  honours  with  which  our  forefathers 
sought  to  do  them  reverence,  for  a  thousand  years  before  the 
terrible  losses   of  the  sixteenth    century*  (p.  146).      In  short, 
die  sum  of  the  essay  comes  to  this — that,  inasmuch  as  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  or  angels  is  unsanctioned  by  Scripture,  or  by 
die  Christianity  of  the  first  four  centuries  (p.  116)  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  without  any  countenance  from  writers  of  our  own  Church 
fp.    124),    and   appears    to   be    condemned    by    our    XXlInd 
Article  of  Religion  (although  as  to  this  article  Mr.  Humble  has, 
of  course,  the  usual  evasion  of  his  party,  p.  125) ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  as  tending  to  superstition,  and  to 
something  like  idolatry,  which  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Church 
have  been  found  deplorably  insufficient  to  check  (pp.  118,  127, 
135-6)  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  adopt  this  practice,  for  which  Mr. 
Shipley  is  kind  enough  to  promise  that  we  shall  soon  be  sup- 
plied with  a  special  manual  of  devotion.  * 

Among  the  doctrines  as  to  which  the  ultra-ritualists  differ 
from  the  generality  of  Anglican  Churchmen  is  Purgatory ; 
and  here,  too,  the  peculiarity  of  their  style  of  argument  is 
shown  in  various  ways.  They  tell  us,  as  we  were  told  in  the 
&mous  Tract  XC,  that  the  article  does  not  intend  to  con- 
demn all  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  but  only  'The  Romish  doc- 
trine,'— the  same  which  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  Articles  was 
styled  'the  doctrine  of  Scholeaucthoures,'  ^ Scholasticonnn  doc- 
trina;^  nor  can  it  possibly  be  directed  against  the  present  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church,  since  that  was  not  settled  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  until  after  the  date  of  our  Articles.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin  and  one  of  the  authors  of  '  Tracts  for  the  Day  '  while 
they  follow  Dr.  Newman  as  to  this  interpretation,  have  not 
shown  (as  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  their  pur])ose)  that  the 
English  Church,  while  condemning  one  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
has  countenanced  any  other  doctrine  in  the  same  direction ;  they 
have  not  told  us  whether  the  'doctrine  of  School-authors'  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  that  a  condemnation 
of  the  one  should  not  apply  equally  well   to  the  other ;  t  and 

when 


•  Preface  to  the  *  Church  and  the  World,'  for  1868. 

t  On  tbis  point  we  may  quote  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  remarks  on  Tract  XC. 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Charge  of  1842  : — '  That  the  doctrine  of  Trent  must  have 
been  included  under  the  phrase  **Komisb  doctrine  "in  1671  and  1604,  when  the 
Articles  were  revised,  and  subscription  to  them  synodically  enjoined,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  thus  would  this  evasive  plea  be  sufficiently  refuted.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  refutation.  The  Article,  as  it  was  originally 
set  forth,  most  be  considered  to  include  in  its  condemnation  the  doctrine  of  Trent ; 

and 
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when  the  Bishop  tells  us  that  ^  it  was  not  the  formulized  doctrine,' 
but  a  current  and  corrupt  practice  in  the  Latin  or  Western  Church, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  *fond/  and  'vainly  invented' 
(p.  302),  we  fail  to  see  how  these  words  can  be  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  Article  expressly  speaks  of  '  doctrine.' 

These  writers  tell  us,  further,  that  the  early  Christian  fiaithers 
teach  a  purgatory ;  but  an  examination  of  Bishop  Forbes's 
quotations  will  show  how  very  little  these  make  for  his  purpose. 
They  grew  out  of  St.  Paul's  words  about  the  *  fire  trying  every 
man's  work '  (1  Cor.  iii.) — words  which  the  context  shews  to 
relate  properly  to  the  work  of  Christian  teachers.  The  writers 
vary  widely  from  each  other,  and  acknowledge  their  interpreta- 
tions to  be  merely  the  offspring  of  their  own  conjectures  ;  so  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  said  on  this  subject  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  downwards,  it  seems  certain  that 
there  was  nothing  like  an  established  doctrine  of  Purgatory  until 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  even  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Gregory's  time  required  to  be  afterwards  elaborated,  and  to  be 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind  by  stories  of  visions  and  revelations. 
Bishop  Forbes  winds  up  his  discussion  of  the  subject  by  quoting 
from  *the  treatise  of  St  Catharine  of  Genoa,  edited  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning,'  a  passage  which  excludes  the  old  idea  of  a 
purgatorial  fire,  and  describes  the  delights  of  the  purgatorial 
state  as  far  exceeding  its  suffiTings.  *  Had  this,'  says  the 
Bishop,  '  been  even  an  aspect  of  purgatory,  presented  to  the 
framers  of  our  Article  as  a  possible  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  doctrine,  who  would  say  that  "  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory "  could  ever  have  been  censured  in  it  ?  Anyhow,  this 
doctrine  was  not  censured  in  that  censure,  since  it  was  not 
taught'  (pp.  350-5).  These  last  words  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  St  Catharine,  according  to  Alban  Butler,  died  in 
1510 — more  than  fifty  years  before  the  condemnation  of  the 
*  Romish  doctrine '  in  our  Articles.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  this 
point,  we  may  notice  that  here  again  we  are  distracted  between 

and  this  on  the  writer's  own  showing,  for  he  says,  *'  What  is  opposed  is  tiie  doetrme 
of  the  day.'*  Now  the  Article  was  set  forth  in  the  spring  of  1563,  and  the  Decree 
was  made  before  the  end  of  the  same  year.  Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose,  without 
a  shadow  of  evidence,  either  that  the  Decree  of  Trent  was  not  the  "  doctrine  of  the 
day,"  or  that  the  "  doctrine  of  the  day  **  had  changed  between  May  and  December, 
it  must  have  been  included  in  '^  the  Romish  doctrine,"  which  the  Article  con- 
demns' (p.  100).  The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  *in  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil's  earliest  decrees,  made  fifteen  years  before — in  the  30th  Canon  of  Justification, 
the  date  of  which  is  Jan.  13, 1547 — the  doctrine  of  a  Purgatory  is  incidentally  but 
plainly  maintained.'  We  may  add  that  in  the  formal  decree  of  Dec.  4,  1563  ittelf, 
u  reference  is  made  to  the  Councirs  earlier  declaration  on  the  subject,  and  that 
the  identity  of  the  doctrine  thenceforth  to  be  taught  with  that  which  had  before 
prevailed  iu  the  Church  is  strongly  laid  down. 

oar 
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our  neo-Catholic  teachers ;  for  while  Bishop  Forbes  seoins  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  female  saint,  and  even  to  think  its 
Dorcltj  a  circumstance  in  its  favour,  the  writer  of  the  '  Tract 
for  the  Day '  cites  it  only  in  order  to  ridicule  it  (pp.  25,  26). 

From  Purgatory  the  transition  is  easy  to   the  celebration  of 
Masses  for  the  Dead.     To  what  extent  this  is  practised  by  the 
oltra-ritoalists  we  have  no  means   of  knowing ;    perhaps  most 
people  were  not  aware  that  it  was  practised  at  all  until  they 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  ^  choral  celebration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament '  had  been  announced  to  take  place  at  a  church  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge  *  for  the  repose  of  the  soul '  of  the  late  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Canterbury.     The  announcement  was  sent  forth  by  a 
gentleman  who  describes  himself  as  holding  the  important  office 
of  *  sab-secretary  [of  the  English  Church  Union]  for  Queen's 
and  Catharine  Colleges,'  and  the  correspondence  to  which  this 
affair  gave  rise*  displays  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  party.      The  Bishop   of  Ely,    in 
expressing  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  practices  in  question, 
suggests  that  *  there  may  be  a  legal  difficulty  in  dealing  with ' 
the  matter  in  consequence  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner's  decision  that 
prayers  for  the  dead  have  not  been  forbidden  by  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  although  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  lays  down  that 
*the  application  of  the  Blessed  liucharist  to  the  departed  must, 
in  our  Church,  stand  and  fall  with  the  practice  of  prayers  for 
the  dead  '  (p.  611),  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  court  of  law 
\vill   take  the  same  view  of  the  connexion.     Certain  it  is  that, 
t<»r  three  hundred  years,  the  XXXIst  Article  has  been  regarded 
as  a    prohibition   of   all    masses  for  the  departed — an    opinion 
uhich   the  lamented   Archbishop   Lon^lcy   himself  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  Convocation,!  and  would  probably  have   repeated  il 
he  had   been  permitted  to  complete  the  Charge  which  he   left 
unfinished  at  his  death  ;  and   we  should  b(j  greatly  surprised  to 
fmd  that,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  judgment  in  'Breeks  v.  Woolfrey,' 
would  avail  to  protect  the  practice  now  in  (jucstion. 

One  of  the  books  befon*  us — the  Praver-book  with  Saruin 
Rubrics — not  contented  with  a  single  mass,  speaks  of  '  other  mor- 
tuary celebrations,  viz.,  Month's-minds  or  trentals,  Year's-minds  or 
anniversaries.'  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  enable  the  clergy  *  to 
use  the  Prayer-book  as  a  Catholic  priest  educated  in  the  olden  rite 
undoubtedly  used  the  first  reformed  Liturgy:  i.e.  by  the  light  ot 
his  previous  habits  and  the  yet  unrepealed  requirements  of  the 

•  See  the  •  Guardian,'  Dec.  9,  18G8. 

t  •  Jourual  of  Convocation,'  Feb.  19,  18<')8,  p.  1138.  Against  the  interpretation 
of  Article  XXXI.  proposed  in  Tract  XC,  and  followed  by  the  ultra-ritnalistic 
school,  see  the  '  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge,'  1806,  Appendix  C. 

Vol.  126.— iVo.  251.  L  Church ' 
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Church '  (p.  xvi.) ;  in  other  words  to  give  directions  for  carrying 
on,  under  our  present  Prayer-book,  some  such  service  as  that 
which  Bishop  Bonner  and  the  reactionary  party  attempted  to  cany 
on  under  the  book  of  1549,  in  contradiction  to  the  real  meaning 
and  spirit  of  that  book;  to  take  us  back  to  that  condition  of 
things  to  which  our  Reformers,  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  apply  the  words  of  St  Augustine,  that  *  the  estate  of 
Christian  people  was  in  worse  case  concerning  that  matter  [of  ex- 
cess and  multitude  of  ceremonies]  than  were  the  Jews.'  There 
are,  of  course,  all  those  rites  which  have  lately  been  the  subjects 
of  question — elevation,  adoration,  lights,  incense,  genuflections 
and  extraordinary  bowings,  with  strange  interpolations  of  di- 
rections and  additions  for  the  ^  adulteration '  *  of  the  public 
offices,  and  even  of  rites  altogether  foreign  to  the  Prayer-book, 
such  as  the  administration  of  anointing  to  the  sick.  There  arc 
translations  of  the  Sarum  hymns  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers,  whose 
English  Sapphics  certainly  run  far  less  smoothly  than  Canning's 
famous  specimen  of  the  same  metre.  There  are  offices  for  the 
'  black  letter '  days,  and  for  festivals  which  have  been  specially 
excluded  from  our  calendar,  such  as  Corpus  Christi,  the  Assump- 
tion, All  Souls'  Day,  and  the  Martyrdom  and  Translation  of  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (p.  515).  There  are  the  blessings  of 
candles  on  Candlemas  Day,  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday.  There  are  tapers  on  all  possible 
occasions,  chrism,  baptismal  robes,  &c.,  and  there  is  the  substance 
of  those  strange  and  unedifying  '  cautels '  with  which  the 
readers  of  the  '  Directorium  Anglicanum  '  are  already  familiar. 

Still  more  offensive,  perhaps,  than  this  preposterous  book 
is  the  *  Prayer-book  for  the  Young,'  by  the  same  editor.  Here 
there  is,  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  communion-office,  a 
double  accompaniment  of  private  prayers — one  set  *  for  hearers ' 
and  another '  for  communicants  ; '  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  accompaniment  is  not  printed  opposite  the  prayer  *  for  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  Church,'  but  that  there  is  a  direction  to 
*join  in'  that  prayer  (p.  115),  it  would  seem  that  the  devotions 
opposite  to  certain  others  of  the  Church  s  prayers  are  intended 
to  supersede  them  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Walker.  Here,  too, 
there  are  plenty  of  strange  gestures  and  the  like,  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that '  the  young '  will  take  as  belonging  to  the  authorised 
service  of  the  English  Church.  There  is  a  supply  of  *  medita- 
tions '  which  seem  to  be  very  wretched  stuff  indeed ;  t  and  there 
are  Litanies  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.     Thus  we  have  the 

♦  See  the  *  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge/  p.  95. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  the  taste  of  these  compositioDB,  we  may  quote  the  p«titioii, 
*  Blood  of  Christ  Inebriate  me '  (p.  252). 

*  Litany 
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*Litaoj  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,'  and  the  ^  Litany  of  Repara- 
doQ  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.'     There  is  the  ^  Litany 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ' — a  devotion  for  which  there  can 
be  no  mediaeval  precedent,  inasmuch  as  it  was  invented  (or,  at 
]eutf  chiefly  promoted)  by  the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  denounced 
by  other  parties  in  the  Roman  communion  as  sensuous,  super- 
fdtioiis,  or  even  idolatrous.*     There  is  the  *  Litany  of  the  Holy 
Giildhood  of  Jesus ' — addressed  to  the  Saviour  as  if  the  period  of 
His  earthly  childhood  still  continued,  and  were  a  special  ground 
fat  addressing  Him  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  Him  as  *  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  Boy  of  Nazareth.' 
And   there  is  *  the  Litany  of  the  Incarnation,'  which  is  really 
intended  for  the  glory  of  the  Saviour's  mother,  and  contains  such 
petitions  as  the  following  : — 

'  Jesn,  who  being  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  didst  vouchsafe 
to  leani  at  the  feet  of  Mary ; 

*  Jesu,  who  didst  stand  by  when  St.  Joseph,  having  been 
a  &iihfiil  ruler  of  Thy  House,  breathed  his  last,  and  en- 
tered into  the  joy  of  his  Lord ; 

*  Jeeo,  who,  from  Thy  bitter  Cross,  didst  commend  Thy 
Mother  to  the  beloved  Apostle  St.  John,  saying  to  him, 
and  in  him  to  all  true  Chnstians,  "  Behold  thy  mother  1 " 

'  JcflO,  who,  from  Thy  Cross,  didst  commend  Thy  be- 
lofved  Apostle,  and  in  lum  all  true  Christians,  to  the  care 
of  Thy  Mother,  saying,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son  I "  '         ) 

—pp.  381-2. 

It  is  very  painful  to  transcribe  this  sort  of  matter,  but  without 
iuch  specimens  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  would  probably 
have  no  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  the  party  is  penetrated  by 
Romish  notions.  Even  in  little  affectations  of  language  wc 
everywhere  find  traces  of  Latin  usage. 

It  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice  of  the  ultra-ritualists,  instead  of 
troubling  themselves  with  the  lal)our  of  getting  up  their  case  for 
themselves,  and  of  carrying  it  in  their  own  heads,  to  rely  on  some- 
body who  is  to  keep  the  key  of  knowledge  for  them  all.  Dr.  Little- 
dale  appears  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  authority  in  this  way. 
Thus  Mr.  Nugee,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  refers 


Itacc 

mercy 

upon 

us. 


•  This  seems  to  be  a  very  favourite  devotion.  Wednesday  in  every  week  is  to 
be  specially  consecrated  to  it  (p.  355 ;,  and  at  p.  360  we  have  a  *  consecration ' 
beginning  *  To  Thee,  O  Sacred  lleart  of  Jesus,  do  I  devote  and  offer  up  my  life, 
my  thouj^htSf  my  words,  actions  and  sufferings,  my  whole  being  no  longer 
mployed  bat  in  loving,  serving,  and  glorifying  thee/  It  was  not  until  1765  that 
papal  sanction  was  obtained  for  it,  after  several  refusals.  *  Theologians  contended 
vbetber  the  veneration  was  paid  to  the  actual  bloody  heart,  or  only  to  the  symbol 
of  tiie  Divine  love'  (Ilase,  Kirchengesch.  552,  ed.  7).  In  the  devotions  before  us> 
the  two  appear  to  be  combined. 

L  2  to 
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to  him  as  '  a  man  of  great  learning/  and  in  answer  to  a  questioa 
which  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  ventured  to  ask,  whether  he  ^  thought* 
certain  *  assertions  of  Dr.  Littledale  perfectly  tenable,'  declared, 
*I  believe  all  that  he  states  is  capable  of  positive  evidence.* 
(Qu.  2242.)  Mr.  Carter  goes  to  him  for  historical  information,* 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  at  the  elbow  of  Mr.  Mackonochie's 
comisel  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  for  the  purpose  of  prompting 
them.t  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Humble  gets  his  learning  from 
Bishop  Forbes's  unpublished  proof-sheets. |  Mr.  Colin  Lindsay 
appears  to  let  himself  be  led  blindfold  by  Mr.  Perry.  When  left 
to  themselves,  some  of  the  conspicuous  members  of  the  party  make 
but  a  sorry  figure.  Thus,  Mr.  White,  of  St  Barnabas's,  Pimlico, 
while  speaking  very  grandly  about  '  the  custom  of  the  Western 
Church,'  as  to  the  colours  of  altar-cloths,  has  no  better  answer 
to  the  question  where  the  authority  for  this  custom  is  to  be 
found,  than,  ^  I  suppose  there  are  many  old  authorities  to 
which  they  might  be  referred.'  (Qu.  724-8.)  It  is,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  the  same  gentleman  who  confesses  himself  to 
be  ^no  antiquary,'  while  assuring  the  Commissioners  that  his 
practices  are  supported  by  the  result  of  antiquarian  investigations. 
So  Mr.  Le  Gey t  says,  ^  I  do  not  profess  to  be  sufficiently  skilled 
in  these  details  to  answer  accurately.'  (See  Qu.  301-8.)  *  I  really 
have  never  been  able  to  go  so  thoroughly  into  these  matters. 
Other  men  have  gone  into  them  very  minutely.  I  have  not 
followed  all  the  arguments'  (Qu.  983).  On  being  asked, 
*  Can  you  get  any  evidence  of  post-Reformation  use  ?  *  he 
replies,  *  I  think  I  could,  if  I  were  allowed  time.  I  know  men 
who  can.  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  about  it '  (Qu.  1060)  ;  and 
so  on.  Mr.  Nugee  naively  confesses  that  *he  is  not  quite  aufait 
at  the  real  mimUice  of  rubrics '  (Qu.  2323).  The  same  gentle- 
man, in  speaking  of  the  wall-paintings  lately  discovercjd  by  our 
respected  friend  Dr.  MuUooly  in  the  subterranean  church  of  St. 
Clement  at  Rome,  refers  them  to  the  third  century  ;§  and  the 
mistake  of  800  years  is  so  amusing  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
that  he  maliciously  asks  for  a  repetition  of  it  (Qu.  2261,  2373). 
And  if  it  were  worth  while  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many 
ridiculous  blunders  in  the  writings  of  the  party. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  that,  according  to  the  assertions  of 


♦  *The  Church  and  the  World/  1868,  p.  423.    Other  references  are  given  by 
Mr.  Sha\r,  *  Principles  at  Stake/  p.  5. 

t  Second  Report,  p.  203.    Oar  own  opinion  of  Dr.  Littledale's  pretensions  has 
been  expressed  in  our  former  article. 

X  *  Church  and  the  World/  1868,  p.  105. 

§  They  really  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.    See  *  Quarterly 
Review/  cxy.  pp.  231,  580,  and  Beumont,  *  Geschichte  dor  Btadt  Rom/  ii.  414. 

these 
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iae  geatlemen,  our  forefathers  and  we  for  more  than  three 
cmtories  have  been  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  cha* 
nder  of  the  English  Church  ?  How  is  it  that  the  idea  of  an 
aotagonism  between  England  and  Rome,  that  the  idea  even 
of  anj  considerable  difference  in  doctrines  and  in  rites,  is  now 
declared  to  be  utterly  mistaken  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  ultra-ritualists  assume  that  there  is  no 
real  difference,  and  think  themselves  entitled  to  shut  their  eyes 
against  all  evidence  of  the  contrary  with  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  Formularies.  In  citing,  as  they  often  do,  the 
XXXth  Canon  of  1604  for  the  declaration  that  it  was  '  far  from 
the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  &c.,  in  all  things  which  they 
held  and  practised,'  they  suppress  the  reservations  by  which 
the  declaration  is  accompanied,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the 
Canon  expressly  refers  to  Jewel's  *  Apology '  by  way  of  an  authori- 
tative interpretation.  Mr.  Cobb  candidly  (or  uncandidly)  tells 
OS  that  a  *  Catholic  does  not  care  to  know  what  the  Formularies 
were  meant  to  mean,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  so-called  animus 
imponentis.^*  In  other  words,  these  gentlemen  hold  themselves 
emancipated  from  those  considerations  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
suppose  to  be  essential  to  an  honourable  and  true  understanding 
of  their  engagements ;  and  thus  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  constructs 
his  Commentary  on  the  Articles  on  the  assumption  that  these, 
instead  of  being  embraced  '  willingly  and  ex  animOj^  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  hostile  document,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to 
be  reduced  to  as  little  as  possible,  consistently  with  satisfying  its 
mere  letter  in  any  way.  ^  et  that  this  principle  is  felt  to  be 
really  an  unsatisfactory  one,  is  evident  from  the  Bishop's  use  of 
the  argument  from  the  intentions  of  the  framcrs  whenever  these 
can  be  supposed  to  make  for  his  cause  :  as  in  his  citations  from 
Archbishop  Parker  and  Bishop  Geste  (pp.  552-3,  588).  As  for 
historical  evidence  wliich  might  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of 
the  Prayer-book,  they  will  hear  nothing  of  it.  Mr.  Lindsay 
declares  that  '  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  last  three  centuries  is  one  (so  far  as  our  subject  is 
concerned)  of  rebellion  against  her  laws  and  ancient  usages.'  t  In 
dealing  with  things  which,  having  been  in  the  first  reformed 
Prayer-book,  were  afterwards  left  out,  they  boldly  deny  that  the 
omission  is  to  be  construed  as  a  prohibition.  Mr.  Bennett, 
however,  on  being  questioned  as  to  this,  replied  'That  depends' 
(Qu.  2056).  In  other  words,  the  principle  which  they  would 
usually    deny,    as   being   hostile    to    their   pretences,    is    to    be 

♦  *S(^quel  to  the  Kiss  of  Peace,*  p.  120. 
t  *  Church  and  the  World/  18G7,  p.  4J54. 

admitted 
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admitted  in  any  case  (if  such  there  should  be)  where  it  may  tell 
in  their  favour.  For  instance,  it  is  argued  that,  whereas  Unction 
was  permitted  by  the  first  book,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
second,  the  omission  was  not  a  prohibition,  even  although  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  publication  of  an  article  which  to  all  but 
the  ultra-ritualists  appears  to  condemn  the  practice.*  But 
when  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  can  construe  an  omission  of 
certain  words  from  the  XXVlIIth  Article  in  a  way  favourable 
to  his  views,  he  tells  us  that  ^  This  alteration  is  much  stronger 
than  if  the  words  omitted  had  never  stood,  for  the  omission  was 
a  deliberate  act'  (p.  553).  And  this  difiference  of  treatment 
in  the  two  cases  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  words  on 
the  omission  of  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  Bishop  Forbes 
had  never  stood  in  the  Articles  as  published,  but  only  in  the  manu- 
script draft.  Another  expedient  is  to  say  that,  where  a  thing  has 
not  been  condemned,  it  must  be  lawful,  although  the  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  expressly  condemned  is  evidently  that  it  was 
never  thought  of  as  possible.  And  when  all  other  devices  fail, 
there  is  the  resource  of  abusing  the  Reformers,  of  which  the  most 
outrageous  instance  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Littledale's 
lecture  on  '  Innovations ; '  and  when  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
have  been  denounced  as  worse  than  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
it  is  inferred  that  to  formularies  devised  by  such  monsters  of 
wickedness  no  respect  can  possibly  be  due,  even  by  those  who 
have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  them. 

The  spirit  of  disingenuousness  and  evasion,  which  is  so  largely 
exercised  in  their  construction  of  our  Church's  Formularies,  runs 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  party.  Thus,  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  their  counsel  endeavoured  to  represent  the  things  which 
were  charged  on  them  as  mere  indifferent  externals, — to  dis- 
avow that  significance  which  is  loudly  proclaimed  elsewhere, 
and  but  for  which  the  ultra-ritualists  are  in  the  habit  of  telling 
us  that  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  insist  on  the  externals.  After 
making  all  reasonable  allowances  for  the  professional  duty  of  an 
advocate,  we  cannot  read  without  astonishment  the  report  of  the 
fencing  which  was  practised  as  to  the  lights  on  the  altar  by  Mr. 
Prideaux,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  appears  to  have  been  something 
more  than  professional. f  Mr.  Mackonochie  endeavours  at  once 
to  justify  his  lighted  candles  by  the  Injunction  of  Edward  VL, 

"♦  The  writer  of  the  *  Tract  on  the  Seven  Sacraments '  has  the  andacity  to  say 
(p.  166)  that  inasmuch  as  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  St.  Harnahas 
case  sanctioned  the  'ornaments'  prescribed  for  use  bv  the  First  Prayer-book,  *we 
need  go  no  further  to  prove  the  legality  of  Unction  — althoogh  the  Prayer-bocA 
made  no  mention  of  a  vessel  for  the  oil,  and,  if  it  had  done  so,  the  exclusion  of 
the  rite  would  clearly  have  involved  the  abolition  of  the  chrismatory. 

t  Second  Report,  pp.  191-2. 

which 
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viuch  tancdons  ^two  lights  upon  the  high  altar/  and  by  the 
evasive  plea  that  they  *were  not  placed  on  the  Communion- 
table, but  upon  a  narrow  moveable  ledge  of  wood  resting  on  the 
aid  table.'  *     An  attempt  is  made  to  throw  a  haze  over  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  consecrated  elements  were  ^  elevated, 't  although 
oat  of  court  there  is  no  hesitation  about  owning  and  inculcating 
diat  the  act  is  done  in  order  to  adoration4     So  again,  when  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  defendant  in  one  of  the  suits,  was  charged  with 
having  *  placed  the  alms  collected  at  the  offertory,  or  die  basin 
containing  them,  on  a  stool  used  as  a  credence-table  instead  of  on 
the  holy  communion-table,'  he  ^denied  that  he  had  so  placed 
diem  otherwise  than  to  obtain  more  room  upon  the  holy  commu- 
nion-table,' and  submitted  that  the  act  was  '  unintentional  and 
inadTertent.'  §     But  if  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
the    *  Directorium  Anglicanum '  (p.  60),  the  ^  Ritual  Reason 
Why '  (pp.  93-4),  and  the  *  Services  with  Sarum  Rubrics '  (p. 
353),  aU  agree  in  prescribing  that,  after  the  English  rubric  has 
been  formally  complied    with    by  presenting  the  alms  on  the 
holy  table,  they  shall  be  removed  to  the  credence-table,  because 
(according  to  die  '  Reason  Why ')  *  it  is  not  expedient  that  they 
should  remain  upon  the  altar,  especially  during  the  oblation  and 
consecration  of  the  elements.' 

Again,  as  to  the  lights  in  St.  Barnabas'  Church :  they  were 
(as  we  have  already  seen||)  rescued  from  the  judgment  which 
Dr.  Lushington  was  about  to  pronounce  against  them  by  the 
incumbent's  making  an  affidavit  that  the  candles  were  never 
lighted  except  when  they  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light ;  but  when  they  had  thus  escaped,  the  present 
incumbent  (who  was  curate  at  the  time  of  the  trial  before  Dr. 
Lushing^n)  tells  us  that  he  began  to  *  light  them  always,  and 
on  principle — not  for  the  purpose  of  light.'  IT  With  such  evi- 
dence before  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  prosecutor  in  the 
St.  Alban's  case  thought  it  necessary  to  press  for  judgment  as  to 
practices  which  the  defendant  professed  to  have  abandoned 
l)efore  the  trial ;  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  if  Mr.  Mackonochie 
had  been  able  by  a  temporary  disuse  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts,  he  would  have  held  himself  at  liberty 
to  resume  them  immediately  afterwards. 


•  Second  Report,  p.  .or..  t  Tb.,  pp.  231-4. 

X  See,  €,g.,  Mr.  Bennett,  Qu.  276r, ;  'Tracts  for  the  Day,'  pp.  278-9;  'Prayer- 
book  fcT  the  Young,'  pp.  125,  127.  Mr.  Lindsay  says,  *The  object  of  the  elevatioiv 
ii  not  to  invite  adoration,  thuugh  we  all  do  adore,  an  in  duty  bounds  but  to  show  the 
Lord's  death  to  His  Father,'  'Church and  the  World,'  1867,  p.  46G. 

I  Second  Report,  p.  281.  ||  *  Quarterly  Review/  cxxii.  p.  191. 

^  Qu.  566-8. 

But 
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But  perhaps  the  most  notable  late  instance  of  this  kind  is  one 
which  has  arisen  out  of  the  celebration  of  '  the  Eleventh  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom/ 
at  All  Saints'  Church,  Lambeth,  of  which  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee  is 
incumbent.  The  ceremonial  display  on  this  occasion  is  described 
as  very  elaborate.  There  was  a  procession,  with  acolytes,  cru- 
cifers,  taper-bearers,  thurifer.  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Society  of  St  Joseph  of  Nazareth,  Society  of  English  Bene- 
dictines, and  a  variety  of  other  U7i-Engllsh  things,  including 
a  grossly  Mariolatrous  hymn.  It  appears  that  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  consequence  of  the  notoriety  which  Dr.  Lee 
had  acquired  as  editor  of  the  ^  Directorium '  and  otherwise,  had 
thought  it  necessary,  before  instituting  him  to  the  church, 
to  exact  certain  promises  from  him  that  he  would  abstain 
from  ritual  extravagances ;  and,  on  Dr.  Lee's  admitting  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  report  which  the  newspapers  had 
published  of  the  *  A.  P.  U.  C  anniversary,  a  case  was  laid  before 
Dr.  Deane  and  Dr.  Swabey,  who  gave  their  opinion  that  the 
hymn  used  on  the  occasion  was  ^  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  and  that  'if  proceedings  are  taken, 
judgment  will  be  obtained  against  him.' 

The  Bishop  (who,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  carried  on  the 
correspondence  through  his  commissary  Archdeacon  Utterton), 
then  reminded  Dr.  Lee  of  his  promises,  and  urged  him  to 
express  regret  for  the  use  of  the  objectionable  hymn,  as  other- 
wise a  prosecution  would  be  unavoidable.  In  one  of  the  letters 
Archdeacon  Utterton  writes : — 

'  Tlio  Bishop  desires  me  to  say  that  he  accepts  your  assurance,  that 
you  have  not  in  any  respect  (and  especially  as  regards  the  use  of  vest- 
ments and  incense)  departed  from  your  pledges,  as  literally  true.  At 
the  same  time  his  Lordship  is  somewhat  startled  to  find  mention  of  a 
*'  thurifer"  in  the  account  of  the  procession.  This  has  certainly  led 
the  public  to  believe  that  incense  is  used  in  your  church.* 

Dr.  Lee  made  a  sort  of  submission  as  to  the  hymn,  not 
regretting  that  he  had  used  it,  but  that  he  had  done  so  without 
the  Bishop's  sanction ;  and  he  stated  that  '  no  incense  had  at 
any  time  been  burnt  at  All  Saints'  daring  divine  service.'  On 
this,  the  archdeacon  asked  him  whether  incense  had  been  burnt 
at  all,  and  Dr.  Lee  declined  to  reply — adding  the  dictum  of 
'  two  distinguished  counsel,*  that  the  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  the  Bishop  was  on  both  sides  an  illegal 
act,  and  that  in  their  opinion  '  neither  in  law  nor  in  morals  ( I ) 
are  the  terms  of  such  a  bond  binding.'  Although,  however, 
Dr.   Lee  refused  to  satisfy  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdeacon,  he 

afterwards 
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afterwards  confided  to  the  *  Times '  that  he  had  burnt  incense,  but 
that,  as  it  was  only  before  and  after  (not  duriruf)  service,  his  use 
of  it  was  perfectly  legal ! 

The  disrespect  with  which  Dr.  Lee  in  this  affair  behaved 
towards  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  party.  Mr.  Purchas,  whose  performances  have  lately  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Brighton,  was  even  more  defiant  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  than  Dr.  Lee  has  shown  himself  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Mr.  Nugee  tells  the  Commissioners  that,  on  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  his  Bishop, — 

'  I  ^Tote  back,  simply  stating  that,  of  course,  as  my  spiritual  father, 
I  was  bound  to  listen  to  his  monition,  which  I  was  prepared  to  do.  I 
Raid  if  he  would  kindly  write  to  mo  in  a  letter  as  to  anything  which 
I  did  which  was  abnormal  or  illegal  in  the  Church,  I  would  tell  his 
Lordship  exactly  what  I  would  do.  I  said  I  should  send  it  to  Sir  E. 
Phillimore,  and  abide  by  his  decision.'  * 

Mr.  Bennett,  being  asked  *  You  do  not  act  at  all  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  your  Bishop  ? '  answers — '  My  Bishop  has 
never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject.'  t  And  this  is  the  gentle- 
man who,  when  he  thought  that  he  might  use  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  for  his  own  purposes,  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  his 
church  the  motto  from  ot.  Ignatius,  ^Let  nothing  be  done 
without  the  bishop.'  \  In  his  *  Plea  for  Toleration,'  Mr.  Ben- 
nett abuses  the  bishops  heartily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Dr.  Littledale  tells  us  that  they  have  neither  piety  nor  learning ; 
that  *  from  the  Primate  downwards,  not  one  single  member  ol' 
the  [Ritual]  Commission  has  the  very  smallest  claims  to  bo 
recognised  as  a  theologian  ;'  that  the  bishops  are  as  deficient  in 
justice  and  courtesy  as  in  learning  and  religion. §  And  these 
jjeneral  charges  are  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  personalities, 
which  are  fitter  for  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  in  the  far-west  of 
America  than  for  the  religious  controversy  of  civilised  men.  Mr. 
Blacker  despises  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation ;  Ij  Mr.  Walker  directs  that,  if  the  Bishop  refuse  to  con- 
firm children  on  account  of  their  age,  the  priest  shall  nevertheless 
('being  assured  of  their  fitness')  admit  them  to  the  holy  com- 
munion. ^  And  Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  who  is  as  vehement  and  as 
coarse  as  any  one  of  the  party  in  his  abuse  of  bisho})s, 
hopes    tliat    the    day    may    come    when    bishops   will    be  theo- 

•  Qu.  1992;  see  also  Qu.  2021. 

t  Qu.  2572;  Qu.  2(J27-8,  'J02I,  Hcqq.  %  Q"-  ^^'*^- 

§  'Tile  Church  and  the  World,'  1868,  pp.  2,  19,  20,  23.  ||  Ih.,  1867,  p.  2r)4. 

*f  'Services  with  Sanim  liubrics/  p.  a.'J3.  The  author  of  the  *  Tract  on  the 
Seren  Sacraments '  has  also  raucli  to  say  to  the  same  effect  (pp.  51-5).  We  do  not 
feci  ourselves  at  all  bound  to  justify  the  bishop  who  appears  to  be  chiefly  aimed 
at, 
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logins  and  canonists,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a 
clumsy  attempt  at  sarcasm,  he  exhorts  the  present  bishops 
to  repair  their  neglect  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory/ We  trust  that,  if  their  Lordships  should  follow  this 
advice,  they  will  be  more  fortunate  in  their  studies  than  Mr. 
Blenkinsopp  himself,  who  supposes  Innocent  III.  to  have  saluted 
St.  Anselm  at  the  Council  of  Bari  as  'alterius  orbis  Papa,'t 
and  relies  on  'the  late  Arthur  Wei  by  Pugrin '  as  *an  unexcep- 
tionable witness '  on  the  history  of  Henry  VIII.  (p.  535.) 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  February  last,  related  in  Con- 
vocation something  of  his  own  experience.  Referring  to  a 
speech  in  which,  two  years  before,  he  had  ^  pleaded  for  some 
delay  and  forbearance*  towards  men  whose  very  excesses  he 
referred  to  an  earnest  love  of  their  Saviour,  and  had  *  expressed 
the  solemn  hope  that  they  would  be  willing  at  once  to  obey  the 
voice  of  their  bishops,'  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

'  I  would  to  God  that  I  could  repeat  those  words  conscientiously 
now.  I  stated  then  that  there  was  a  case  in  my  diocese  in  which  150 
communicants  had  requested  leave  for  their  minister  to  use  vestments 
which,  according  to  my  humble  judgment,  I  conooived  were  inexpedi- 
ent to  be  used ;  and  I  told  this  House  with  joy  and  thankfulness  how 
those  men  had  obeyed  the  expressed  wish  and  voice  of  their  bishop. 
But  1  am  grieved  to  say  here,  thus  publicly,  that  after  those  fair  sod 
hearty  wonls,  not  one  of  whic^h  I  would  retract  now,  were  the  circum- 
f^tanccs  the  same — that,  after  those  words  had  been  uttered,  1  do  not 
tliink  six  weeks  elapsed  before,  without  any  fiu'ther  notice  of  any  kind 
to  in(j,  and  without  any  r(?currenee  to  my  counsels,  the  so-calle<l  v(«t- 
monti*  were  publicly  used  on  one  of  the  high  festivals  of  the  ChurcL, 
and  continue  to  be  used  to  this  day.  The  letter  of  a  doubtful,  diverfioly 
taken  law  is  pressed  against  a  bishop's  S(^l)er  judgment ;  and  yet,  until 
the  law  bo  defined,  his  o\\i\  very  reverence  ft)r  hiw  precludes  tliat 
bisliop  from  enforcing  his  own  decision/  J 

It   is  assumed  ])y  the  party  that  the  directions  or  advice  of 
their  Bishops   must  filways   bo    contrary  to   law;    'sometimes, 
says    Dr.    Littledalo,    *  the   Bisliop    gets    some   worthless  legal 
opinion  on  his  side,  and  the  Priest,  knowing  better,  treats  it  as 
waste  paper/     The  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  clergy  ougl^t 
to  disobey  their  Bishops  just  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  *^*as 

*  •  Church  and  the  World,'  1S09,  pp.  r)41.  554. 

t  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain  to  any  of  our  readers  that  this  is  not  ^ 
mere  mistake  of  one  i)c>pe*s  name  for  another,  but  that  it  is  a  mistake  -which  **^ 
one  acquainted   in  any  degree  with  the  history  (►f  either  Anselm  or  Innoc*?** 
could  commit.     Moreover,  the  title  was  giveu  by  Urban  II.  to  Auselm,  not^  * 
Bari,  but  on  the  archbishop's  first  arrival  at  Konie  ;  and  the  words  were  'altefi-**^ 
orbis  apostolicus  et  patriarcha.'     Eitdmer,  '  Vita  S.  Anselmi/  ii.  42. 

X  *  Journal  of  Convocation,*  Feb.  19,  1868,  pp.  1150-1. 

incessant^- 
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ifloeisaotlj  obliged  to  disobey  the   commands   of  the  Cabinet 
dnring  his  Peninsular  campaigns/*     And  one  great  object  of 
the  ^English  Church  Union'  is  to  support  the  clergy  in  oppo- 
lition  to  their  bishops — a  work  in  which  its  reports  are  said  to 
tuast  of  great  success.t    Dr.  Littledale,  in  his  marprelatic  frenzy, 
eren  presses  into  his  service  the  fact  that  a  violent  meeting,  held 
at  Willis's  rooms  in  opposition  to  ultra^ritualism,  expressed  ^  a  very 
stzoDgly-worded  determination  not  to  trust  the  Bishops,  much  less 
to  pat  power  into  their  hands '  (p.  42).    Yet  this,  instead  of  telling 
against  the  Bishops  in  the  way  intended  by  Dr.  Littledale,  may 
lather  suggest  a  belief  that  the  much-abused  prelates  may  have 
displeased  the  zealots  on  each  side  simply  by  the  moderation  X 
aod  equity  with  which,  on  the  whole,  they  have  held  the  balance 
between   the  extreme  parties.     The  ^  Scbismatical  Tendency  of 
Ritualism '  has  been  admirably  exposed  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dublin,  in  the  volume  entitled  '  Princi- 
ples at  Stake.'  Dr.  Salmon  points  out  that  the  members  of  the  new 
school  resemble  rather  the  low-churchmen  than  the  Tractarians  of 
former  days,  inasmuch  as  they  show  no  feeling  of  the  sinfulness 
of  schism— the  bond  of  union  with  them  being  not  the  organisa- 
tion  of  the  Church,  but  an  agreement  in  the  profession  of  certain 
opinions   (pp.  234-6,  243) ;   that  they  refuse  obedience  to  the 
Bishops,  from  regarding  them  merely  as  transmitters  of  ordina- 
tion, not  as  governors  of  the  Church : — 

'  In  the  time  of  Ignatius,'  says  Dr.  Salmon,  *  the  Bishop  nilcd  like 
the  queen-bee  in  the  hive.  At  present,  Bishops  are  treated  like  the 
drones ;  their  existence  is  recognised  as  for  some  mysterious  reasons 
uecessary  to  the  continuation  of  the  species,  but  if  they  meddle  with 
the  worlang  members  of  the  community,  they  are  stung  without  mercy.' 
~p.  245. 

The  Professor  goes  on  to  show  that  the  party  have  no  concep- 
tion of  diocesan  rights  of  jurisdiction;  and  we  have  lately  been 
furnished  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
the  mild  and  tolerant  Archbishop  Long;ley,  only  a  few  days 
Ijefore  his  death,  found  himself  compelled  to  rebuke  sharply, 
and  not  for  the  first  time,  a  Bishop  whose  own  flock  in  New 
Zealand  refuse  him  on  account  of  his  ultra-ritualistic  tendencies, 
for  invading  an  English  diocese.  § 

♦  *  Church  and  the  World/  1868,  pp.  47-8. 

t  •Principles  at  Stake/  pp.  8-10. 

I  This  word  brings  to  our  recollection  a  charming  facetia  of  Dr.  Littledale's, 
*  A  moderately  good  churchman  is  like  a  moderately  fresh  egg  or  a  moderately 
virtuous  woman'  ('Church  and  the  World/  1868,  p.  31).  For  our  own  part  we 
oerer  before  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  *  moderately  good  churchman  /  but  we 
bdiere  moderation  to  be  a  characteristic  of  good  churchmanship. 

§  'Guardian/  Nov.  2,  1868. 

But 
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But  if  Bishops  are  not  to  be  heeded,  let  us  next  inquire  what 
authority  there  is  to  which  these  gentlemen  would  defer.     Mr. 
Nugee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  willing  to  regulate  his  obedience 
to  his  Bishop  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  (who,  it 
need  hardly  be  observed,  was  then  at  the  bar) ;    and  Dr.  Lee 
carried  his  sensitive  conscience*  to  two  unnamed  but  'distin- 
guished '  counsel,  not  only  for  a  legal  opinion,  but  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  question  of  moral  casuistry.     But  it  is  clear  that  the 
opinions  of  lawyers  are  to  be  regarded  only  when  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  party.     Dr.  Littledale,  for  instance,  has 
told  us  that  any  legal  opinion  which  favours  a  Bishop's  view  of 
a  question  is  to  be  treated  by  a  priest  as  waste  paper ;  and  Mr. 
Nugee,  on  being  pressed  with  the  opinion  which  his  favourite 
jurisconsult  had  given  against  the  use  of  incense,  magniloquently 
replies  that  '  that  is  only  pendente  lite,^  and  that  he  will  '  forget 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore  in  the  voice  of  the  Church '  (Qu.  2044-5). 
So  Mr.  Lindsay  tells  us  that  incense  '  can  be  used  only  in  one 
way,  and  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church 't 
— z.  e.   it  can  only  be  used  in  a  way  which  the  eight  learned 
counsellors  of  the  Church  Union  pronounce  to  be  illegal.     And 
Mr.  Bennett  declares  that   the   opinions  of  lawyers  are  worth 
nothing  until  they  take  the  form  of  judgments  (Qu.  2692):  in 
other  words,  he  would  disregard  any  historical  and  legal  argu- 
ment unless  backed  by  coercive  power,  and  would  rush  headlong 
into  a  suit,  although  warned  by  his  professional  advisers  that  he 
could  have  no  chance  of  success  in  it. 

Nor,  if  we  look  up  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  is  there  any 
authority  there  which  can  carry  weight  with  the  ultra-ritualists. 
Mr.  Le  Geyt  calmly  tells  the  Ritual  Commissioners  that  he 
clifFers  from  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  as  to  the 
meaning  of  '  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,' — leaving  us  to  understand  that  his  own  opinion 
is  the  better  of  the  two  (Qu.  941).  Mr.  Bennett  censures  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  '  going  to  law  before  the 
unbelievers '  {Plea,  p.  87),  and  holds  that  the  Privy  Council,  as 
being  a  State  tribunal,  has  no  claim  to  his  obedience  (Qu.  2995). 
And  the  judgment  in  the  St.  A 1  ban's  case  has  already  called 
forth  a  prodigious  quantity  of  furious  abuse,  both  against  the 
constitution  of  that  court  and  against  individual  members  of  it 
who  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  suit. 

The  degree  of  respect  which  the  ultra-ritualists  are  disposed  to 
yield  to  a  Royal  Commission  may  be  inferred  from  the  defiant  and 

*  *  Anglo-Catholics  have  sensitive  consciences/  says  Mr.  Baring-Goald  in  •  The 
Church  and  the  World.'  1868,  p.  245. 
t  *  Church  and  the  World/  1867,  p.  466. 
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scornfal  tone  which  runs  throughout  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Nugee,  and  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been 
mitigated  by  their  personal  demeanour.    Perhaps  we  may  turn 
to  die  assemblies  which  represent  the  clergy,  in  the  hope  that 
their  opinion  may  carry  some  weight  with  it ;  but  here  again  we 
find  ourselves  utterly  disappointed.    The  opinion  of  Convocation, 
says  Mr.  Nugee,  is  of  no  value  (Qu.  2384-9).     Nor,  Mr.  Bennett 
would  add,  is  the  most  solemn  judgment  that  it  may  utter  a  whit 
better ;  for  Convocation  is  merely  an  assembly  for  dealing  with 
money.     The  upper  house  is  made  up  of  Bishops,  who  are  the 
creatures  of  the  State;  the  lower  house  is  packed  with  Deans, 
and  Archdeacons,  and  Canons,  who  are  the  creatures  either  of  the 
State  or  of  its  creatures,  the  Bishops ;   and  even  the  diocesan 
Proctors  are  elected  by  beneficed  clergymen,  who,  as  they  must 
have  got  their  livings  from  patrons  of  some  sort  or  other,  arc 
unqualified  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  Church.*     Indeed,  as 
cnrateis  are  nominated  by  incumbents,  we  do  not  see  how,  on 
Mr.  Bennett's  principles,  even  a  parliament  of  curates  could  be 
entitled  to  any  more  regard  than  the  existing  body.     If  Convoca- 
tion should  pronounce  against  the  vestments,  Mr.  Blenkinsopp 
holds  that  it  would  be  a  duty  to  resist  unto  the  death,  and  that 
the  confessor  or  martyr  in  the  cause  of  sartorial  splendour  would 
be  arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  a  second  Athanasius.t 

This  gentleman's  views  as  to  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Church  are  indeed  very  remarkable.  He  holds  that  the  Act  of 
Submission  of  the  Clergy  (24  Hen.  VI 11.  c.  12),  made  a  grievous 
error  in  declarin*]^  the  independence  of  the  English  Church  and 
kingdom,  since  out  of  this  has  grown  the  utterly  mistaken  idea 
of  a  separation  and  a  hostility  between  En<i^land  and  Rome  (pp. 
529-30).  But  as  to  the  restraint  which  that  Act  imposed  on  the 
making  of  Canons,  he  considers  that'  it  is  of  very  slight  import- 
ance ;  for,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  action  of  the  two  Convocations, 
which  are  the  representative  bodies  of  the  Church,  '  as  by  law 
established,'  he  infers  that  any  Council  unknown  to  the  law — 
'  Diocesan  or  Pan- Anglican' — is  free  from  the  restraints  of  the 
law,  and  may  make  Canons  at  its  own  pleasure !  (p.  534). 
Nor  (it  is  added)  does  the  XXIst  Article  interfere  with  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  relates  only  to  General  Councils ;  so  that  the 
councils  of  Mr.  Blenkinsopp's  imagination  may  be  '  gathered 
together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes,'  and  may 
go  on  at  their  own  will  without  fear  of  any  check  from  the  civil 
power  (p.  534).     Nay,  we  are  told  that  already 

*The  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  by  declaring  "  that  unity  will  be  most 

♦  *Plea,*  pp.  35,  C7,  71.         f  *Church  and  the  World/  1868,  pp.  552-3,  555. 
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effectiuJly  promoted  by  maintaining  tbe  Faith  in  its  purity  and  int^- 
rity,  as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  held  by  the  Primitiye  Choreh,  as 
summed  up  in  the  Creeds  and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  G^eral 
Councils,"  endorses  all  that  the  Church  up  [?  down]  to  ^e  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  at  least,  when  the  last  ^'  undisputed  General  Council  ** 
was  held,  believed  and  taught ; '  *  and  that  tiiis  included  the  seven 
sacraments ;  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  with  lights,  vestments,  and  in- 
cense; prayers  for  the  departed,  including  a  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
such  as  was  taught  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  the  primacy  of  the  see 
of  Home ;  the  in&Uibility  of  General  Councils  ....  To  all  this  is 
that  community,  which  we  designate  the  Anglican  Church,  formally 
committed  by  die  declaration  of  the  Fan- Anglican  Synod.' — ^pp.  553, 
555. 

Assuredly,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  Anglican  Church  will  have 
reason  (if  we  may  parody  St  Jerome's  famous  expression  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Council  of  Rimini)  to  gToa,n  in  astonishment 
at  finding  itself  ultra-ritualist;  and  the  Bishops  who  attended 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1867  must  be  as  much  surprised 
as  any  of  us  at  discovering  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
But  perhaps  our  alarm  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  calling 
to  mind  such  considerations  as  that  the  Lambeth  meeting 
disowned  the  title  of  a  synod,  and  styled  itself  merely  a  con- 
ference ;  that  its  acts  do  not  pretend  to  be  binding  on  any  one 
but  those  who  subscribed  them ;  that  the  resolution  in  question 
speaks  only  of  matters  of  *  faith,  as  summed  up  in  the  Creeds,' 
under  which  description  no  one  of  the  points  named  by  Mr. 
Blenkinsopp  is  to  be  classed ;  that  although  some  of  these  points, 
or  something  like  them,  may  have  been  asserted  here  or  there 
within  the  time  named,  not  one  of  them  was  either  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  primitive  Church  or  was  ever  decreed  by 
any  *  undisputed '  General  Council. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  talks  very  big  about  the  duty  of  disobeying 
the  synods  of  Canterbury  and  York,  if  they  should  *  condemn  or 
forbid  a  practice  already  allowed  by  the  primitive  Church  at 
the  undisputed  General  Councils '  (p.  555).  So  Mr.  Nugee,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  others,  are  quite  oracular  about  the  subordination 
of  national  canons  to  the  decrees  and  usages  of  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic Church  of  East  and  West  (Qu.  779  seqq.,  2054-5,  2536, 
2789,  2584,  &c.).  It  would  be  useless  to  remind  these  gentle- 
men that  at  ordination  they  have  subscribed  the  XXXIVth 
Article,  which  asserts  that  *  every  particular  or  national  Church 
hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or 
rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,'  and 
that  such  things  *  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversities 
of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners.'  Nor  would  it  be  of 
any  avail  to  point  out  that  the  restraints  put  on  this  liberty, 

instead 
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instead  of  aoj  reference  to  supposed  Catholic  usage,  are — ^  so 
tint  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  word/  and  *  so  that  all 
thiogB  be  done  to  edifying.' 

The  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  that  the  ultra-ritualists, 
while  they  are  continually  boasting  that  they  have  the  law  on  their 
fide,  will  endure  no  interpretation  of  the  law  but  their  own ;  and 
that  by  *  the  Primitive  Church,'  *  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of 
East  and  West,' '  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  her  General  Councils,' 
and  the  like  resounding  phrases,  each  man  means  simply  his  own 
private  judgment  and  fancy,  from  which  he  will  allow  no  appeal. 
Xor  is  this  ^  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church '  by  any  means  uniform. 
The  question  between  Roman  and  Sarum  usage  as  to  the  colours 
for  vestments  and  altar-cloths  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  con- 
'  tests  as  fierce  as  the  battles  of  the  colours  in  the  Byzantine 
hippodrome,  although  Mr.  Nugee,  unwilling  that  the  parish  of 
Wymering  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reunion  of  Christendom, 
ingeniously  compromises  the  matter  by  combining  the  hues  of 
Rome  with  the  shapes  of  Sarum  (Qu.  2254).     While  Mr.  Nugee 
celebrates  the  black-letter  festivals,  with  the  festival  of  the  May- 
queen  (and  possibly  the  *  Festum  Fatuorum '  too),  Mr.  Bennett 
ignores  such  days  altogether  (Qu.  1955,  2024,  2061-3,  2G90). 
While  the  *  Directorium '  and  Mr.  Walker's  books  prescribe  an 
infinitesimal  fiddlefaddle,  Mr.  Nugee  is  content  with  ^  the  bolder 
features  of  ritual,' and  does  not  think  the  ^minutias'  expedient 
— an  opinion  which  he  supports  by  the  ethnological  considera- 
tion that  *  what  the  Saxon  wants  is  a  errand  ritual  in  its  bolder 
and  nobler  features'   (Qu.    1951),   2008).     While   Mr.  Bennett 
speaks  of  the  word  mass  as  *  common  to  us  all '  (Qu.  2G87),  Mr. 
Nogee  declines  to  adopt  it  (Qu.  2ri01).  While  Wymering:  Church 
displays  the  initials  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  no  such  objects  arc 
set  forth  for  the  reverence  of  Frome  (Qu.  2415,  2808)  ;  nor  has 
Mr.  Bennett,  as  the  books  prescribe,  used  incense  at  the  Magni- 
ficat (Qu.   2724).      Again,    Mr.   Bennett,   for   his   declarations 
a^inst  transubstantiation,  is  denounced  by  the  youthful  zeal  of 
Mr.  Cobb.*     When  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  had 
symbolised  the  gratitude  of  his  parishioners  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  by  offering  a  pig's  head  on  the  altar,  he  wfis  disowned  by 
Dr.  Lee  in   a  letter  to  the  *  Times,'  and  was  warned   by  other 
members  of  the  party  that  he  had  brought  himself  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  so-called  Apostolical  canons.     And  (to  men- 
tion but  one  more  instance)  while  Mr.  Bennett  inveighs  against 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  the  chief  cause  of  our  troubles,t  while 
he  insists  on  variety  of  usages,  and  makes  the  astounding  state- 

•  'Sequel  to  the  Kiss  of  Peac<s'  p.  388.  t  Q-  2967  ;  *  Piea,'  73-4. 
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ment  that,  because  the  Roman  Church  allows  variety,  therefore 
'  a  meeting-house  does  not  exist,'  within  the  limits  of  her 
dominion,*  Mr.  Walker  sets  forth  his  *  Services  with  Rubrical 
Directions  according  to  the  Use  of  Sarum,'  with  the  view  that 
this  shall  be  the  '  uniform  standard  *  (p.  vii.).  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Bennett  (who  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  headstrong 
person,  and  very  much  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way)  a 
new  standard  of  uniformity  is  set  up  for  the  whole  Anglican 
communion  by  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  as  to  whom,  and 
as  to  the  grounds  of  his  claim  to  our  obedience,  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  anything  whatever. 

With  so  much  disdain  of  all  others  the  ultra-ritualists  naturally 
combine  an  extravagant  admiration  of  themselves.  As  a  remarki- 
able  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Mackonochie,  in 
his  answer  to  the  Articles  brought  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
Arches,  described  himself  as  having  *'  with  the  most  unwearied 
zeal  and  self-devotion  faithfully  and  diligently  discharged  his 
duty,'  and  so  forth — a  declaration  on  which  the  present  Solicitor- 
General  justly  remarked,  *  He  may  be  as  self-devoted  as  he  says 
he  is,  although  as  matter  of  taste  I  wonder  he  deals  so  largely  in 
self-praise.'  t  But  such  is  the  manner  of  the  party.  They  boast 
of  their  goodness,- of  their  labours,  of  their  disinterestedness,  of 
their  triumphs.  They  tell  us  that,  while  Anglicanism  is  help- 
less, '  Catholicism  '  is  all-powerful.  They  profess  to  reach  classes 
which  the  Church  has  never  reached  before.  The  popularity 
of  'sensational'  novels  is  used  as  a  warrant  for  instituting  a 
monastic  brotherhood,  with  a  view  to  a  '  sensational '  style  of 
services  and  of  preaching,  from  which  great  effects  are  expected.  J 
And  there  is  a  brilliant  scheme  for  bringing  in  the  very  dregs  of 
the  people  by  means  of  plays  on  sacred  subjects,  which  are 
to  be  acted  by  a  'confraternity'  formed  for  the  purpose.§  When 
Mr.  Nugee  gave  up  the  '  Anglican '  —  by  which  he  explains 
that  he  means  the  Catliedral — mode  of  service,  and  took  to  the 
'  Catholic,'  the  Romanists  of  his  neighbourhood  were  rendered 
furious  by  the  rivalry :  when  he  took  to  the  vestments,  the  pence 
of  his  offertory  increased  threefold  (Qu.  1967,  2026,  2150).  The 
young  officers  of  Portsmouth,  to  whom  he  believes  himself  to  have 
a  special  '  mission,'  instead  of  lounging  on  Southsea  Common  as 
formerly,  flock  in  crowds  to  Wymering  Church  and  make  its  ser- 


*  *  Plea,'  80.  Mr.  Bennett  considers  it  an  act  of  schism  to  form  English  congre- 
gations in  countries  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  will  not  join  in  the  serrices  of 
such  congregations  (Q.  2915-6.) 

t  Second  Report,  pp.  35,  1 25. 

X  *  Church  and  the  World,'  1868,  pp.  1.59,  seqq. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  595. 
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fices  the  theme  of  their  Sunday  chat  (Qo.  2006) ;  and  if  a  retired 
solicitor  has  been  driven  to  set  up  a  meeting  house,  if  the  farmers 
foisake  the  church  for  it,  if  old  admirals  and  naval  captains  in  the 
parish  growl,  memorialise  the  bishop,  and  express  with  nautical 
strength  of  language   their  astonishment  at  the  want  of  disci- 
pline among  the  clergy,  tbe  fault   is  theirs,  not  Mr.  Nugec's 
(Qo.  2174-8,  2247a-2251,  2319-2321).     At  Frome,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  services  became  more  ornate,  they  also  became  more 
effective  (Qu.  2657).     Dr.  Littledale  tells  us  that  all  people  of 
cultivation  are  flocking  into  the  new  system.*     The  Dissenters, 
vho  have  hitherto  strained  at  surplices   and  forms  of  prayer, 
eagerly  swallow  copes  and  chasubles,  candles  in  broad  day-light 
and  incense. 

Let  us  honour  labour  for  the  good  of  men,  by  whomsoever 
it  may  be  done :  yet  it  is  a  large  demand  that  on  account  of  such 
things  we  should  be  required  to  approve  of  a  fashion  of  religion 
which  we  believe  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church  into  which  it  has  been  introduced.f     As  Mr. 
Shaw   remarks,    'zeal   and    devotion  are   to  be   found   in   the 
Church    of   Rome   itself ;'  %   nor    can    the    existence   of   these 
qualities   in  the   newly-risen  party  be   any  good   reason   why 
we  should  allow  the  English  Church  to  be  turned  over  to  Ro- 
manism.    Moreover,  as  we  have  already  observed,  §  the  move- 
ment is  as  yet  in  its  early  days ;    it  is,  as  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  has  said  of  it,  *  avowedly  engaged  in  a  missionary  and 
proselytising  work ;'  it  is  in  a  stage  in  which  zeal  and  labour 
belong  to   all  movements,  so  that  from  its  present  activity  no 
fair  argument  can  be  drawn  for  their  continuance  ;  and  it  is  too 
probable  that  as  that  which  we  must  admire   grows  less,  the 
more  objectionable  parts  of  the  system  may  become  more  pro- 
nounced.    Such  an  apprehension  as  this  is  countenanced  by  a 
paper  on  *  Sisterhood  Life'  in  the  second  volume  of  '  The  Church 
and  the  World.'     We  fully  believe  that  great  good  has  been  done 
by  the  ladies  who  have  associtatcd  themselves  in  sisterhoods ;  but 
it  is  generally  considered  that  their  outward  peculiarities  are 
marked  to  an  unnecessary  degree,  and  that  their  special  devo- 
tions are  faulty,  as  being  rather  Roman  than   English  in  cha- 
racter.    The  writer  of  the  paper  before  us,  however,  tells  us  that 
these  things  are  essential ;  that  no  system  which  is  without  them, 
however  it  may  be  sanctified  by  the  motives  of  piety  and  charity, 
can  hold  sisterhoods  together   (pp.   168-9).     But    further,   she 

♦  'Church  aDcl  the  World,'  p.  72. 

t  See  Mr.  Bernard,  in  *  Principles  at  Stake,*  p.  194. 

\  lb.  pp.  41-2.     Compare  the  *  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Charge/  1866,  p.  8S. 

§  •  Quarterly  Review/  cxxii.,  p.  205. 

Vol.  126.— iVb.  251.  M  tells 
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tells  us  that  sisterhoods  mainly  exist,  not  for  works  of  mercj,  bu^ 
for  'poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity '  (p.  175) — ue.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  ordinary  vows  of  monastic  societies.  And 
thus  the  purpose  which  leads  the  outside  world  to  bestow  on 
these  sisterhoods  their  respect,  their  sympathy,  and  perhaps  their 
money,  is  declared  to  be  subordinate  to  a  purpose  which  we 
should  certainly  never  regard  with  any  favour  unless  we  could 
reverse  all  our  impressions  of  monastic  history,  and  which  may 
readily  enough  supersede  the  other  altogether.  * 

With  regard  to  the  successes  which  are  claimed  by  the  ultra^ 
ritualists,  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  evidence.  Dean  Howson 
thinks  that  the  proceedings  of  their  party  have  alienated  Dis- 
senters, just  as  they  were  getting  over  their  old  scruples.!  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  speaks  of  the  differences  thus  caused  as  pro- 
ducing alarm  and  uneasiness  among  all  classes,  and  as  endanger- 
ing  the  general  interests  of  religion  and  morality4  And  the 
public  have  lately  seen  that,  while  these  gentlemen  are  never 
weary  of  reproaching  the  Church  with  its  treatment  of  Wesley, 
and  are  professing  their  own  opinions  to  be  in  agreement  with 
his,  the  late  Wesleyan  Conference  alleged  the  extravagances  of 
the  ultra-ritualists  as  a  proof  that  the  Church  in  which  snch 
things  exist  could  no  longer  be  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  a 
Protestant  communion.  So  far  as  we  ourselves  have  been  able 
to  observe,  it  would  seem  that  the  successes  of  the  party  (among 
men,  at  least)  have  been  chiefly  with  a  very  imperfectly  educated 
and  very  conceited  class ;  and  that  their  congregations  are  rather 
formed  on  the  eclectic  than  on  the  local  principle.  With  regard 
to  the  most  famous  of  their  churches,  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Mackonochie,  having  been  presented  to  the 
incumbency  by  the  munificent  founder  with  the  understanding 
that  its  services  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
true  system  of  the  English  Church,  forthwith  proceeded  to  dis- 
regard his  engagements  and  to  set  his  patron  at  defiance.  If 
good  has  been  done  by  means  of  that  church  among  the  wretched 
population  which  surrounds  it,  can  it  be  shown  that  any  portion 
of  that  good  is  due  to  the  peculiarities  which  the  founder  sup- 
posed that  he  had  provided  against? 

*  Already  it  appears  there  are  some  nuns  of  the  English  commanion  who  are 
strictly  shut  tip  and  never  go  0!it  at  all ;  and  when  they  become  more  numerous, 
they  intend  to  establish  the  *  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament' 
('  Guardian/  Sept.  9;.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbur>-  has  stated  in  ConTOcatioD 
that  the  head  of  a  sisterhood  in  his  late  diocese  asked  him  to  allow  reserration  of  the 
Sacrament  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  that,  when  he  refused  this,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  English  Church,  she  and  five  of  the  sisters  joined 
the  Roman  communion. — *  Journal  of  Convocation,'  Feb.  19,  1868,  p.  114. 

t  *  Principles  at  Stake,'  p.  378 ;  comp.  *  Quarterly  Review,'  cxxii.  p.  205. 

X  'Journal  of  Convocation,'  Feb.  19,  1868,  pp.  11332-3. 
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rhe  question  how  this  party  may  best  be  dealt  with  is  one 
dat  for  some  years  has  pressed  on  Churchmen,  and  especially  on 
the  governors  of  the  Church.     How  attempts  at  conciliation  are 
likely  to  fare  we  may  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  already  quoted  (p.  154).     The  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  stated,  that,  after  the  opinion  of  Convocation 
and  the  First  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commission  had  been  pub- 
lished, some  clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  London, — 

<  instead  of  suspending  their  practices,  did  push  further  and  adopt 
ritualistic  practices  which  they  had  never  adopted  before,  as  if  in  dc- 
iiftnoe  of  the  united  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Episcopate,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Synods  of  tho 
two  Proyinces,  and  in  order  to  show  that  they  utterly  disregarded 
tiie  deliberate  opinion  of  those  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty  with  the  con- 
nderation  of  the  question.'  * 

'Nay  more,'  adds  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  with  reference  to  tho  same 
oeeaaiQn,  *  I  think  we  must  all  remember  reading  that  influential  per- 
sons bad  urged  on  the  clergy  to  advance  step  by  step  in  ritualistic 
prMtioeei,  because  the  people  of  England,  when  they  were  used  to 
thxngs,  could  bear  a  great  deal ;  and  when  they  had  become  used  to 
them,  and  these  practices  had  increased  more  and  more  in  the  different 
churches,  it  would  bo  more  difficult  to  put  them  down  cither  by  law  or 
l^isilation.' f 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  ultra- 
ritualism,  nothing  more  would  be  needed  than  that  to  take  Dr. 
Littledale's  advice,  and  '  let  it  alone/  J  In  the  party  now  before 
us,  the  love  of  change  is  as  strongly  manifested  as  among  the 
Bretts,  and  Campbells,  and  Deacons  who  figure  in  the  melan- 
choly history  of  the  Nonjurors  until  after  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions and  bitter  disagreements,  occasioned  by  progressive  de- 
velopments of  extravagance,  Nonjurorism  died  out  in  a  condition 
so  miserably  reduced  that  its  extinction  passed  unnoticed  by 
the  world. 

*  At  first,'  says  Mr.  Shaw,  *  much  respect  was  professed  for  the  older 
English  divines,  such  as  Hooker.  Then  it  was  found  that  tho  theology 
<^f  ihe  Elizabethan  age,  and  oven  of  that  of  James  I.,  was  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  that  of  Eitualisra.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary 
t^  confine  the  period  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  within  narrow  limits. 
Laud  and  the  Caroline  divines  were  supposed  alone  to  afford  the  truo 
type ;  and  those  who  took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  at 
the  Bestoration  were  deemed,  by  what  they  then  effected,  to  have 
purged  the  Church  from  tho  evil  leaven  of  tho  early  Reformers.     It 

•  •  Jcramal  of  Convocation,'  Feb.  18,  18G8,  p.  1059. 

t  Ih.,  Feb.  19,  i.  p.  127.  %  *  Church  and  the  World/  18G8,  p.  29. 
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would  appear,  howevor,  that  this  last  refuge  is  now  failing;  that 
this  platform,  which  it  was  hoped  was  firm,  though  narrow,  is  felt  to 
be  giving  way.  The  *  Church  Times '  has  now  found  it  needful 
to  disavow  the  Caroline  \iTitors,  and  says  :  '*  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
the  modem  Tractarian  school  accepts  all  that  is  positive  in  the  wzitings 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  rejects 
the  negative  part"  In  other  words,  it  rejects,  I  presume,  their  pro- 
tests against  Rome,  which  form  the  principal  negative  part  of  their 
teaching ;  and  this  being  so,  one  does  not  see  why  a  Boman  Catholie 
writer  might  not  use  the  very  same  words  as  this  Eitualist  organ.'  * 

In  like  manner,  as  to  ritual  obser>'ances,  Dr.  Salmon  remarks 
that,  ^  in  fact  it  is  made  a  reproach  to  a  church  now  if  its  ritual 
remains  for  a  few  years  without  alteration ;'  and  he  quotes,  in 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Bennett's  complaint  that  the  churches  of  St 
Faul,   Knightsbridge,   St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  and  All  Saints', 
Margaret-street,  from  having  once  been  in  the  van  of  the  move- 
ment, have  ^made  no  advance'  with  the  later  developments.! 
We  therefore  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  party  with  prin- 
ciples so  unsteady,  and  whose  position  altogether  is  so  plainly 
false  and  untenable,  could  long  hang  together,  even  if  unmolested 
from  without     A  few  years  hence,  we  should  probably  see  the 
ultra-ritualists  of  the  present  day  scattered  by  their  own  act — 
some  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  they  would  reproach  ds 
for  our  past  tolerance  as  a  token  of  weakness,  but  would  probablj 
find  their  expectations  bitterly  disappointed ;    some,   as  in  the 
case  of  the  Tractarian  party,  carried  by  a  violent  recoil  into  lati- 
tudinarianism,  or  into  something  yet  more  remote  from  their  pre- 
sent convictions  ;  while  many,  it  may  be  hoped,  would  feel  the 
sobering  influence  of  time,  and,  discarding  the  extravagances  of 
their  old  pretensions,  would  fall  into  the  ways  of  a  truer  English 
churcliiiianship.       But,  however  confidently    we  might   expect 
some  such  result  as  this,  the   case  is  too  urgent  to  allow  us  to 
await  the  slow  operation  of  time.    For  the  sake  of  others,  for  the 
assurance  of  the  multitudes  who  are  perplexed  by  distrust  or  siw- 
picion,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  misled  by 
the  audacious  pretensions  of  the  ultra-ritualists,  it  was  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  suits  have 
been  instituted  with  a  view  of  bringing  some  of  the  questions  at 
issue  to  a  legal  determination.     To  cry  out  against  this  as  per- 
secution, is  utterly  unreasonable,  since  the  ultra-ritualists  con" 
tinually    boast   that    the  law  is  on  their  side,  and    dare  the^^ 
bishops  or  others  to  bring  them  into  court,  so  long  as  they  thitt*^ 


*  *  Principles  at  Stake,'  pp.  11-2. 

t  lb.,  pp.  254-5.    Bennett,  in  '  The  Church  and  the  World,*  1867,  p.  23. 

3.^ 
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h  unlikely  that  they  will  be  taken  at  their  word.*  There  is,  no 
doobty  the  danger  that  a  legal  sentence  adverse  to  them  may 
prodnce  a  schism  such  as  Mr.  Baring  Gould  and  others  are  fond 
of  threatening  us  with.  But  we  imagine  that  all  but  a  few  of 
die  party  would  think  more  than  once  before  venturing  on  such 
a  step ;  that  the  eyes  of  many  who  have  been  duped  by  their 
a»ertioiis  as  to  the  legality  of  their  position  would  be  opened, 
i^  in  addition  to  the  opinions  of  bishops  and  synods,  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  authorised  to  expound  the  law  should 
decide  against  them. 

The  suggestion  that  if  the  law,  in  its  present  state,  should  be 
bond  unable  to  check  the  excesses  of  this  party,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  legislation,  is  denounced  by  Dr.  Littledalet  and 
others  as  something  quite  monstrous.  But  it  is  mere  clap- 
trap to  represent  this  as  *  changing  the  law.'  If,  for  example, 
the  ultra-ritualists  should  escape  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  a  revision  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws  was  never 
carried  out,  and  that  therefore  the  mediaeval  canons  are  still  in 
ferce,  it  is  clear  that  a  difficulty  such  as  this  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of ;  {  if  they  should  be  protected  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Rubric  as  to  Ornaments — a  Rubric  on  which  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  have  pronounced  contradictory  opinions,  and 
as  to  which,  while  the  letter  seems  to  be  on  one  side,  the  inter- 
pretation of  authoritative  documents,  as  well  as  of  continuous 
usage,  without  any  known  exception,  is  on  the  other — it  is  only 
reasonable  that  authority  of  Parliciment  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  should  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the  like  authority  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.  We  should  earnestly  deprecate  any 
change  of  the  law  ;  but  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
thinking  that  the  Rubric,  if  it  cannot  be  clearly  interpreted  by  a 
court  of  law,  ought  to  be  interpreted  '  by  the  Legislature,  mounting 
up  step  by  step  to  the  highest  authority.'  § 

It  is  not  uncommonly  said  that  it  is  unjust  to  interfere  with  the 
excesses  of  the  ultra-ritualists  so  long  as  the  ritual  defects  or 
irregularities  of  other  parties  are  left  uncensured.  This  objection 
has,  indeed,  a  certain  plausibility,  and  has  even  found  an  utter- 

•  At  present  the  ultra-ritnalists  are  clamorous  about  toleration,  and  Dr.  Little- 
dale  professes  it  towards  others ;  although  (as  Dr.  Salmon  truly  remarks,  p.  257) 
on  the  assumption  that  all  who  do  not  agree  with  himself  are  fools  or  knaves.  But 
Mr.  Blenkiusopp  has  already  got  the  Roman  principle  that  conscience  cannot  be 
truly  alleged  in  opposition  to  the  Church  (p.  565) ;  and  we  need  not  point  out 
the  consequences. 

t  'Church  and  the  World,'  1868,  pp.  17-8. 

X  We  leave  this  sentence  as  it  was  written  before  the  delivery  of  the  late  judg- 
ment, which  has  disposed  for  ever  of  Mr.  Perry's  strange  chimera  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  mediaeval  canons. 

§  'Journal  of  Convocation/  Feb.  19,  1868,  p.  1149. 

ance 
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ance  in  the  answer  returned  to  an  anti-ritualistic  memorial  hj 
a  prelate  universally  respected  for  character  and  learning — ^the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  range  the  autho- 
rity of  the  late  Primate,  who  says, — 

'  It  is  not  for  me  in  any  way  to  coimtenanco  snch  shortcomings,  hot 
I  could  not  say  with  trutb  that  thoso  who  had  hecn  following  izregolsr 
practices,  which  custom  had  long  sanctioned,  are  equally  to  blsnie 
with  those  who  introduco  innovations,  with  a  special  object,  which  ire 
believe  to  bo  foreign  to  tho  letter  as  well  as  tho  spirit  of  onr  fonnii- 
laries.* — p.  18. 

And  the  matter  has  been  conclusively  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
in  the  opening  paper  of  *'  Principles  at  Stake,'  to  which  (as  the 
passage  is  too  long  for  quotation)  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
readers.* 


The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  St  Alban's 
is  so  recent  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  see  fully  how  the 
ultra-ritualists  will  take  it,  or  even  to  apprehend  the  whole  of 
its  meaning.  At  first  there  was  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  iti 
bearings  in  opposition  to  the  supposed  leanings  of  the  prose- 
cuting party.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  sentence, 'in  which 
the  Committee  declare  the  words  *  standing  before  the  table' 
to  apply  to  the  whole  rubric  before  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
was  intended  to  forbid  the  priest's  moving  from  the  front  io 
the  north  end  of  the  holy  table  after  having  *  ordered'  the 
elements.  A  sentence  in  which  they  speak  of  the  ornaments  of 
Kin":  Edward's  First  Book  as  beinp:  authorised  by  our  present 
rubric  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  vestments  are 
of  universal  obligation.  And  the  declaration  that  all  rubrics 
arc  equally  binding  has  been  made  the  foundation  for  alarming 
inferences,  mostly  unfavourable  to  the  *  evangelical '  party, 
althoujrli  as  to  one  important  point — the  position  of  the  com- 
munion-table— the  rigour  of  the  rubric  would  go  far  beyond 
the  wishes  of  any  existing  member  of  that  party  in  opposition  to 
ultra-ritualism,  by  requiring  that  the  table  should  be  removed 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  that  its  ends  should  be  turned  east 
and  west.  But  by  the  help  of  writers  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  legal  principles,  these  inferences  appear  to  be  now  dissipated. 
The  question  actually  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  position  of 
the  priest  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  related  to  the  differ- 
ence between  standing  and  kneeling  only — not  to  the  difference 
between  looking  towards  the  east  or  towards  the  south.  The 
dictum    as    to    the    ornaments   of    Edward's   second    year  was 

♦  *  Princij^les  at  Stake/  pp.  22-4. 

repeated 
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repeated  from  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Westerton  v.  Llddell, 

iod  dierefore  leaves  the  question  where  it  was;  and  by  hints 

ebewhere  given  as  to  the  value  of  traditional  exposition,  and 

IS  to   the    distinction   between    ^  retaining '   and   reviving,   the 

Committee  show  that  in  any  special  suit  about  the  vestments 

thej  would  not  feel  themselves  precluded  from  taking  into  con- 

sideiation  the  documents  and  historical  facts  which  have  modified 

the  rabric  ever  since,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  it  first  appeared 

in  the  Prayer-book  of  Elizabeth.     Neither   the  declaration  as 

to  standing  before  the  table,  nor  that  as  to  the  vestments,  has 

the  force  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  no  one  of 

the  matters  to  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  apply  was 

before  the  court  or  had  been  argued  by  counsel.     Nor  need  we 

fear  from  the  dictum  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  rubrics  that  any 

impossible  or  obsolete  rules  will  be  enforced. 

On  the  part  of  the  ultra-ritualists  there  have  been  many  dis- 
plays of  intemperance,  although  we  believe  that  those  which 
have  fallen  under  our  own  notice  are  far  short  of  things  which 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  party.  Some  of  them 
have  declared  their  intention  of  going  further  than  they  had 
before  gone.  One  incumbent  of  a  prominent  London  church, 
who  had  been  sometimes  taunted  with  having  failed  to  accom- 
pany the  advances  of  the  last  few  years,  after  having  at  one  time 
been  in  the  very  front  of  the  movement,  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  ceremonial,  and  has  actually  had  the 
flagrant  indecency  to  denounce  from  the  pulpit  the  order  for  the 
rxtioction  of  the  altar-lights  as  a  '  contradiction  of  the  most  holy 
truth '  for  the  signification  of  which  the  lights  were  sufTered  by 
Edward's  injunction  to  remain — that  'Christ  is  the  light  of  the 
world.'<  The  judgment  has  been  again  and  ag^in  spoken  of  as 
unjust,  as  a  novel  oppression  and  tyranny,  although  the  ccremo- 
Dialists  have  been  told  by  dispassionate  inquirers  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  that  their  plea  for  lights  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  historical  or  legal  investigation.  The  ultra-ritualists,  with 
their  usual  inconsistency,  atone  time  declare  the  judgment  to  be 
worthless  because  Lord  VVestbury  was  supposed  to  have  had  a 
share  in  it,  and  at  another  time  because  this  'greatest  legist  of 
the  day '  (as  Dr.  Littledale  is  pleased  to  style  him)  was  rumoured 
to  have  withheld  his  concurrence.  Lord  Cairns  is  reviled,  even 
from  the  pulpit,  as  a  Presbyterian — a  description  for  which  there 
is  no  ground  except  the  appearance  of  his  name,  and  which  might 
therefore  be  with  equal  justice  applied  to  Mr.  Mackonochie — 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
OS,  appears  to  be  especially  obnoxious  to  the  party,  is  violently 
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abused  for  having  performed  a  duty  which  it  was  impossible  ^ 
for  him  to  decline  in  sitting  on  the  Committee. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  January  (as  we  learn  from  the  papers 
of  the  following  day),  a  meeting  attended  by  more  than  300  of 
those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  Judgment  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.     In  the  speeches  delivered  at  this 
meeting,  and  in  the  Memorial  which  it  agreed  to  present  to  the 
Archbi&hops,  Bishops,  and  Convocations  of  the  two  Provinces, 
the  grievances  of  the  ultra-ritualists  were  put  forward  with  the 
usual  amount  of  assumption.     It  is  assumed  that  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  lights  in  the  day-time  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
primitive  ages;  whereas  there  is  really  no  doubt  that  it  was 
brought  into  the  Church  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  through 
the  contagious  influence  of  heathenism  ;  that  it  was  censured  by 
St  Jerome,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  that  the  custom 
of  placing  lights  on  the  altar  itself  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond 
Innocent  III.,  who  wrote  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.     It  is 
assumed  that  the  signification  for  the  sake  of  which  the  lights 
were  retained  by  Edward's  Injunction  is  inseparably  connected 
with  them ;  nay,  Mr.  Shipley  pathetically  askcid,  *  If  they  extin- 
guish their  lights,  how  were  they  to  teach  their  people?' — a 
question  which  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  answer.    %ut  in  truth 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  lights,  instead  of  having  been 
defined  by  *  Catholic  consent,'  in  the  way  which  is  now  supposed, 
was  very  variously  construed   by  the  ritualists  of  the    middle 
ages ;  and  even  the  Injunction  itself,  in  suffering  the  lights  to 
remain  on  the  high  altar  while  it  did  away  with  all  other  lights 
before  images,  pictures,  &c.,  would  seem  to  have  chiefly  intended 
a  negative  sort  of  teaching — a  declaration  against  the  misdirected 
reverence  which  had  interfered  with  the  scriptural  faith  in  Him 
who  is  *  the  very  true  Light  of  the  world.'     It  is  assumed  that 
^  such  use  of  lights  has  been  legally  binding  in  this  Church  of 
England  ;'  whereas  their  legality  was  the  very  point  in  question, 
and  the  decision  which  has  been  given  against  it  appears  to 
us  the  only  one  that  would  agree  with  historical  facts.     Much 
was    said  against  the  tribunal  before  which  the  case  was  tried 
— a    tribunal    which,    however  unsatisfactorily    constituted    for 
the  trial  of  heresy,  is  surely  competent  to  undertake  the  legal 
construction  of  rubrics,  and  whose  sentence  is  here  in  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  Churchmen  in  general.     There  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  convict  the  Judicial  Committee  of  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  by  means  of  quirks  unworthy  of  the  lowest  attorney. 
The  misconceptions  and  distortions  of  history,  with  which  Mr. 
Perry  has  already  made  us  too  familiar,  are  reproduced  with  an 

obstinacy 
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obstinacj  which  forces  on  us  the  remembrance  of  a  text  about 
the  fmitlessness  of  brajring  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  a  mortar. 
And  to  these  is  now  added  a  misconstruction  of  some  words 
used  by  the  Bishops  who  met  in  conference  at  Lambeth,  as  if, 
bj  speaking  of  the  *  pure  worship '  which  the  Eastern  Church 
liad  *  inherited,'  they  intended   to  convey  an   approval  of  the 
details  of  Eastern  rituaL     There  were  threats  of  separation  be- 
tween Church  ^nd  State — a  separation  which  would  at  once  be 
fellowed    by  that    of  the   ultra-ritualists   6x)m  the  rest  of  the 
Giurcb,  and  which,  in  no  long  time,  would  probably  lead  to 
tlie  extinction  of  the  party.    Yet,  with  all  the  groundless  assump- 
tions, the  misplaced  indignation,  and  the  reckless  violence  dis- 
played at  the  meeting,  it  is  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who   assembled   in  the  Freemasons'  Tavern 
declined  to  affirm  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennett — that 
in  this  question  *  the  meeting  is  unable  to  reconcile  submission 
to  the  present  decree  with  its  paramount  and  primary  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  Church.'     The  resolution  by  which  the  members 
boond  themselves  ^  to  spread  in  all  possible  ways  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence'  (according  to  their  understanding  of  that 
term)  opens  up  to  us  a  gloomy  prospect  of  painful  future  dis- 
putes ;  but  it  is  something  that  for  the  present  the  ultra-ritualists 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  shown  themselves  able  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  lighting  of  candles  and  the  highest  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  they  have  declared  themselves  ready 
to  submit  to  the  law,  '  under  protest,'  instead  of  compelling  the 
enforcement  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  judgment  appears  to  have  been  generally 
received  as  equitable  and  satisfactory.  And  as  to  those  who 
have  been  active  in  promoting  the  suit,  whether  clergy  or  laity, 
we  trust  that,  after  having  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  control 
excesses,  they  will  see  the  propriety  of  correcting  such  defects  as 
may  be  noticeable  in  their  own  ritual  practice,  however  these 
defects  may  be  palliated  by  the  plea  of  long-continued  usage. 
Within  our  remembrance  the  rigorous  view  of  the  rubric  was 
advocated  as  binding  on  the  consciences  of  all  the  clergy,  as 
something  which  was  to  be  carried  out  in  utter  disregard  of  custom, 
and  in  defiance  of  popular  feeling.  But  happily  a  milder  viow 
prevailed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  things  which  at  the  earlier 
time  would  have  produced  a  commotion,  as  being  symbols  of 
party  spirit,  have  now  altogether  lost  that  character,  and  may  be 
adopted  without  raising  opposition  or  suspicion.  And  we  have 
seen  with  great  pleasure  a  letter,  published  hy  an  eminent  evan- 
gelical   clergyman,    Dr.   Miller,   of   Greenwich,    in   which    the 

present 
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present  circumstances  are  rightly  turned  to  account.  With  an 
extract  from  this  letter  we  shall  conclude,  in  the  hope  and  trust 
that  advice  so  evidently  reasonable  from  a  man  so  highly 
respected  will  not  be  found  ineffectual. 

'The  conviction  has  for  some  time  been  deepening  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  Evangelical  clergy  must  be  prepared,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  nor  only  for  the  sake  of  order  and  of  peace,  but  ts 
a  matter  of  conscience  and  duty,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  rubrics. 
One  of  the  great  evils  under  which  we  are  labouring  is  a  state  of  all 
but  lawlessness  in  matters  of  ritual.  It  is  a  scandal  and  a  weakness. 
And  I  venture  to  express  my  conviction  that  it  will  be  for  the  strength 
and  honour  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  to  show  that,  as  a  literal  fuid 
close  obedience  to  the  rubrics  involves  (thank  God  I)  no  surrender 
of  principle,  they  are  prepared  to  do  their  utmost  for  unity  and  order 
in  matters  which  are  essentially  minor  matters  as  compared  with 
points  of  doctrine,  but  not  tri&ng  as  involving  the  question  of 
obedience.  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  do  I  imderrate  the  argument, 
that  the  Tu  qaoque^  so  often  urged  against  us,  loses  much  of  its  edge, 
because  where  rubrical  observances  have  fedlen  into  desuetude,  imd 
the  clergy  have  had  no  meaning  of  a  doctrinal  chanM^er  in  practioes 
to  which  custom  seemed  to  give  the  force  of  law,  such  oases  of  defect 
are  clearly  not  parallel  to  the  cases  of  positive  innovation  and  revival 
which  have  avowedly  involved  symbolic  intention,  and  been  adopted 
as  the  outward  expression  of  dogma.  Bat,  as  I  believe  that  our  people, 
for  the  most  part,  respect  law,  and  are  jealous  only  of  approximation 
to  Eome,  wo  shall  carry  thom  with  us  In  our  recognition  of  the  fairness 
of  applying  the  decisions  of  tho  judgment  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
ritualists.  What  is  to  be  deprecated  is  isolated  individual  action.  I 
would,  in  all  humility,  suggest  that  we  should  take  counsel  together,  and, 
in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  honesty,  and  candour,  determine  upon  our  course. 
Let  us  first  distinctly  ascertain  the  points  in  which  the  judgment 
bears  on  the  practice.  Whero  duty  is  clear,  let  us  not  wait  for 
Episcopal  monitors  to  compel  us.  In  points  of  doubt  or  diversity  of 
opinion  let  us  ^^  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  tho  diocese."  And  throughout^ 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  clergy  do  not  constitute  the  Church.  Our 
laity  must  be  considered,  consulted,  and  not  overridden.  If  changes 
are  now  necessitated,  let  us  explain  our  position  to  them,  and  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  innovating  from  caprice  or  from  sympathy  with 
Eome,  or  as  symbolising  false  doctrine,  but  only  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  in  obedience  to  law  and  order.* 


Art. 
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AtLT.  VI. — The  Life  and  Administration  of  Robert  Banksj  Second 
Earl  of  Liverpool f  K.G.^  late  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Compiled  from  original  documents,  by  Charles  Duke  Yonge, 
Regius  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the 
Qoeen's  College,  Belfast     3  vols.     London,  1868. 

rOUGH   the  words  of  Horace,   natus  moriensque  fefellUj 
cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  in  their  literal  meaning 

Id  a  public  man,  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  indicate 

not  inaptly  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  career  we  have 

undertaken  to  depict     Of  that  constellation  of  statesmen  who 

illQinmed  the  last  years  of  the  Georgian  era,  none  sunk  to  his 

rest  amid  so  little  public  observation,  or  lingered  for  so  brief  a 

period  on  the  lips  of  men  as  he  who  had  been  first  among  them. 

Casdereagh,  Canning,  Sidmouth,  Peel,  Wellington,  Grenville, 

each  and  all,   though  doubtless  in  very  different  degrees,  have 

been  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity  ever  since  the  grave  closed 

over  them,   and  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  thousand  still 

unsettled  questions  in  the  spheres  of  both  ethics  and  of  politics. 

Roond  erery  one  of  them  quite  a  small  literature  has  gradually 

sprung  np ;  and  to  whatever  extent  we  may  have  come  to  agree 

about  their  policy,  controversy  still  rages,  and  seems  long  likely 

to  rage  over  their  characters  and  conduct.     The  light  still  burns 

in  the  horizon,  though  the  orb  has  disappeared  beneath  it     Lord 

Liverpool  alone,  who  for  nearly  fifteen  jears  was  the  chief  of  this 

brilliant  group,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  government  second  only 

in  duration  to  the  ministries  of  Pitt  and  Walpole,   and  richer 

even  than  these  in  the  harvest  of  glory  which  it  reaped,  passed 

suddenly  into  the  darkness  without  seeming  to  be  missed,  and 

leaving  behind  him  scarce  a  trace  of  his  living  greatness  in  the 

pages  of  political   literature.     In  the  year  1828  an  anonymous 

life  of  him  was  published  in  one  volume,  but  it  records  merely 

the  facts  of  his  career,  and  having  served  its  temporary  ])urp()sc 

is  now  forgotten.    Some  incidental  notices  of  him  are  to  be  found 

in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  the  latter  having  been 

reprinted  among  Lord  Brougham's  '  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of 

Geoi^e  III.' :    but   not   a    single   essay  devoted    exclusively  to 

liimsel£ 

In  conformity  with  this  remarkable  fact,  is  the  recorded  tradi- 
tion that  during  his  own  lifetime,  men,  in  speaking  of  the 
measures  of  Administration,  rarely  referred  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
If  a  financial  project  were  discussed,  it  was  treated  as  the  project 
of  Vansittart ;  if  our  foreign  policy  were  canvassed  it  was  im- 
puted to  Castlereagh  or  Canning;  if  the  army  was  the  subject 
of  discourse,  people  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  \iQ!dLets\.QKA 
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statesmen  who  have  enjoyed  much  more  of  it.      He  was  one 
of  that  class   of  ministers  whom   we  should  be  very  glad  to 
aee  more  numerous :  patient,  prudent,  and  patriotic ;   careless  of 
Iiis  own  fame  so  that  those  measures  were  pursued  which  he 
considered  for  the  public  good ;  shunning  rather  than  courting 
popular  applause,  and  by  his  clear  common-sense,  his  unselfish- 
nesi^  and  his  equanimity,  solving  problems  and  surmounting  diffi- 
culties which  more  brilliant  men  are  wont  either  to  create  or  to 
exasperate.     As  a  minister  to  whom  England  owes  much,  both 
ht  lus  public  conduct  and  his  private  example,  Lord  Liverpool 
wu  fully  entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  biography ;  and  although 
hy  the  general  reader  his  life  will  be  found  less  interesting  than 
^t  of  a  Peel  or  a  Canning,  yet  to  politicians,  if  impartially 
itodied,  it  will  hardly  be  less  instructive. 

Though  the  son  of  a  peer,  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  not  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  ^  great  families,'  some  connexion  with 
which  was  necessary  even  to  a  Tory,  who  had  neither  glit- 
tering talents  nor  professional  distinction  to  bring  him  into 
Cblic  notice.  The  Jenkinsons  were  a  wealthy  county  family, 
\g  leated  at  Walcot,  near  Charlbury,  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
fiiBt  who  raised  the  family  to  consequence  is  said  to  have  been 
that  Antony  Jenkinson  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  distinguished  as  a  traveller  and  diplomatist.  His  descendant 
in  1620  purchased  the  manor  of  Hawkesbury,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. And  in  1661  the  Jenkinson  of  that  day  was  made  a 
baronet  by  Charles  II.  They  represented  Oxfordshire  in  Par- 
liament for  many  generations.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  they  were  compelled  to  part  with  the  Walcot  property, 
and  henceforth  their  connexion  with  the  county  of  Oxford  seems 
to  have  been  lost.  The  heir  to  the  title  at  the  accession  of 
George  III.  was  Charles  Jenkinson,  who,  after  being  secretary 
to  Lord  Bute,  became  Secretary  at  War  under  Lord  North,  a 
Commissioner  of  Trade  under  Mr.  Pitt,  Baron  Hawkesbury 
of  Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  Earl  of  Liverpool  ten  years  after- 
wards. The  Jenkinsons  were  just  the  kind  of  people  whom  Mr. 
Pitt  liked,  and  the  son  was  soon  in  a  position  where  it  was  his 
own  fanlt  if  he  did  not  rise  higher  than  the  father.  Robert  Banks 
Jenkinson  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  June,  1770,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  and  Christchurch,  where  he  and  Canning 
were  contemporaries.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby  and  the  borough  of  Ryde  at  the  same  time, 
electing  to  sit  for  the  latter,  when  he  was  barely  of  age ;  and 
immediately  distinguished  himself  in  debate ;  though  the  com- 
pliments paid  him  at  the  time  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  justified 
by  his  subsequent  reputation  as  an  orator.     After  the  breaking 

owX. 
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out  of  the  war  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Continent,  and  stayed  some 
time  at  Coblentz  while  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were 
quartered  in  that  fortress.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  discipline 
and  personal  appearance  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  but  thinks  that 
Austria,  owing  to  the  greater  magnitude  of  her  empire,  and  her 
more  plentiful  supplies  of  men,  must  prove  in  the  long  run  the 
stouter  belligerent  of  the  two  :  a  calculation  that  was  verified  by 
events.  And  he  quotes  a  curious  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, that  no  country  need  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
Prussian  invasion,  because  the  Prussian  soldiers  were  insensible 
to  female  beauty.  '  lis  sont  grands  betes^'  the  Duke  continued, 
^  mais  pourtant  ils  savent  bien  leur  affaireJ  On  his  return  hoine 
he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  India  Board :  and  three  yean 
afterwards  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  post  that  he 
occupied  down  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  the  Addington  Administration  Lord  Hawkesburj  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  that  capacity 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  conducted  the  long  and 
vexatious  correspondence  with  the  French  Government  which 
ended  in  a  renewal  of  the  war.  In  this  correspondence  we 
are  informed  for  the  first  time  of  a  curious  scheme  that  was 
devised  in  Paris  for  bribing  the  family  of  Napoleon  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  demands  on  England.  Joseph,  Lncien, 
and  Josephine  are  the  three  Bonapartcs  named.  Talleyrand 
thought  it  might  be  done,  and  meant  to  get  something  by  the 
job.  Lord  Whitworth,  however,  was  less  sanguine,  and  the 
result  justified  his  foresight.  This  notable  device  broke  down 
on  more  than  one  point.  It  was  not  repudiated  by  the  English 
Ministry  ;  but  Addington  and  Hawkesbury  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  to  go  higher  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  a 
much  larger  sum  were  expended  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
account  for  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Whitworth  thought 
nothing  could  be  done  under  at  least  a  million ;  and  that  the 
bargain  would  be  cheap  at  two.  But  while  the  Secretary  and  the 
Ambassador  we^e  disputing  about  the  price,  Joseph  and  Lucien 
and  Madame,  who  were  all  quite  willing  to  earn  it,  seem  to  have 
discovered  that  the  task  was  beyond  their  powers ;  and  though 
it  was  never  formally  abandoned,  the  English  ambassador  soon 
became  convinced  of  its  futility,  and  demanding  his  passports 
quitted  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May.  On  the  18th  of  that  mcmth 
war  was  declared  against  France. 

No  objections  of  any  moment  were  raised  to  the  principle  of 
the  war,  however  severely  the  conduct  of  Ministers  was  criti- 
cised. But  it  led  to  the  downfall  of  Addington.  Though 
incapable  of  anything  like  factious  opposition,   Mr.  Pitt  was 

compelled 
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compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  that  financial  ability  which 
was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  war  expenditure  Addington 
was  totally  deficient :  and  the  country  taking  the  same  view,  in 
I  the  spring  of  1804  Mr.  Pitt  was  recalled  to  the  Treasury.  But 
die  diange  made  no  substantial  difference  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir.  He  exchanged  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
Home,  partly  because  Mr.  Pitt  had  hoped  to  strengthen  his 
Administration  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Moira,  who  must  in  that 
case  hare  taken  the  Foreign  Office,  a  plan  that  was  subsequently 
abandoned;  partly  because  it  was  thought  desirable  that  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  who  had  been  called  up  to  the  Lords  in  1803, 
dxNild  continue  to  lead  the  Upper  House,  which  he  could  not 
We  done  had  he  remained  Foreign  Secretary,  while  another 
Peer  was  at  the  Home  Office,  the  senior  department  of  the  two ; 
and  partly  in  deference  to  the  King,  who  liked  Lord  Hawkesbury 
peraonally,  and  wished  him  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  Ministry, 
which  bronght  the  holder  of  it  most  frequently  into  the  royal 
preseoce.  Though  by  this  arrangement  the  services  of  Lord 
mwkesbnry  were  lost  to  that  department  for  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  he  was  best  qualified,  he  himself  was  rather  a 
gainer  than  a  loser  by  it.  As  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  Ministry  of  which  Pitt  was 
Iiead,  he  assumed  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  Pitt  himself; 
and  acquired  a  title  to  the  loyalty  of  that  statesman's  friends, 
vliich  his  tenure  of  office  under  Addington  would  never  have 
secared  him.  Seeing  that  Grenville  would  not,  and  that  Canning 
could  not,  be  their  leader,  it  must  already  have  occurred  to 
many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  supporters  that  tho  future  successor  of  that 
stat^man  was  to  be  found  in  the  new  Home  Secretarv. 

During  the  last  brief  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury conducted  himself  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  good 
temper.  Canning,  who  was  now  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  thought 
proper  to  attack  him  very  violently,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office  had  been  taken  from  him,  because  Pitt  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  of  it.  The  injured  statesman  at 
onoe  sent  in  his  resignation ;  but  was  easily  mollified  by  tlic 
entreaties  and  apologies  of  Pitt,  and  induced  to  remain  in  office 
on  condition  that  a  public  disavowal  of  the  calumny  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  Pitt  readily  consented  ;  and 
Canning  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  very  hand- 
somely, a  reconciliation  was  soon  effiicted,  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, was  permanent.  It  is  to  this  placable  and  easy-going 
disposition  to  which  the  burden  of  a  sustained  resentment  is 
more  grievous  than  the  original  affiront  that  many  men  are 
indebted  for  success  apparently  beyond  their  merits.     Among 

the 
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too,  who,  though  he  was  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  rcdintegratio 
morii  now  proposed  to  him,  thought  proper  to  affect  much  indif- 
ference.    He  spoke  of  the  overtures  made  to  him  as  a  '  flirtation ' 
not  likely  to  come  to  much,  and  professed  the  utmost  reluctance 
to  beiog  thrust  into  the  House  of  Lords.     Pitt's  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  raising  him  to  this  dignity  seem  to  have  been  founded 
in  a  real  regard  for  his  friend's  interests.     No  man,  he  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  which  Mr.  Yonge,  we  think,  has 
been  the  first  to  bring  to  light,  ^  no  man  can  be  of  any  conse- 
^oence  in  the  second  situation  in  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Commons  who  is  not  an  able  debater,  and  has  not,  above  all,  the 
talent  of  quick  reply.'     Good  sense,  he  added,  ^good  manners, 
dignity,  and  a  reasonable  speaking  will  carry  a  man  through  in 
the  first  situation,  when  he  licLs  all  the  advantage  of  authority  J 
This  is  a  curious  and  valuable  fragment,  which  has  thus  been 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  applicable  to  all  times.     One  is  struck 
at  cmce  with  the  conspicuous  illustration  which  it  drew  from  the 
after  career  of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Lord  Liverpool  him- 
self.    Ultimately,  as  we  know,  Addington  closed  with  the  terms 
<»&red  him,  and  became  Lord  Sidmouth,  with  the  presidency 
of  the  Council  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Lords.     And  this 
was  Hawkesbury's  first  appearance  in  a  part  which  he  afterwards 
joay  besaid  to  have  made  his  own — the  part  of  political  mediator. 
As  however,  might  be  expected  from  the  characters  of  the  two 
men,  Pitt  was  the  more  sincere  of  the  two  in  the  accommodation 
which  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  effected.    Sidmouth  was  dissatisfied 
not  only  with  his  share  of  patronage,  but  also  with  his  position 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  retired  from  it  in  less  than  twelvemonths. 
But  the  junction,  short-lived  as   it  was,  had  borne  good  fruit. 
More  than  half  the  Addingtonian  Tories  remained  where  they 
were :  and  their  leader  had,  in  this  brief  period,  contrived  so  to 
lower  himself  in  the  King's  eyes  and  in  public  estimation  that 
the  country  was  never  again  in  danger  of  being  submitted  to  his 
gnidance. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1806,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  desired  to  form  an  Administration. 
He  and  all  the  late  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt  unanimously  declined 
the  task  ;  and  the  result  was  that  '  Ministry  of  all  the  talents,' 
opposition  to  which  was  led  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  of  the  same  men  after  Mr.  Pitt's 
death  as  it  did  before ;  as  the  Tory  party  commanded  an  un- 
doubted majority  ;  and  as  in  the  very  next  year  they  returned  to 
power,  in  spite  of  an  unfavourable  election  ;  it  is  diflficult  to 
understand  what  possessed  them  in  the  interim,  or  why  a  Port- 
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land  or  Perceval  Administration  ooald  not  have  been  formed  in 
1806  as  well  as  in  1807.  It  could  not  have  been  the  mere  £M:t 
that  Fox,  who  was  dead  in  1807,  was  alive  in  1806,  for  even 
Addington  had  stood  up  against  Fox,  and  either  Canning  or 
Castlcreagh  was  far  more  formidable  than  Addington.  We  fear 
the  history  of  it  lies  in  the  difficulty  created  by  Lord  Sidmouth. 
If  he  claimed  a  right  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  successor,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  Hawkesbury,  Melville,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  and 
others  would  deride  the  claim ;  while  all  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
old  Pittite  Tories  would  have  followed  him  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, even  had  he  been  allowed  to  make  it  good.  At  the  same 
time  he  commanded  sufficient  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  a  Tory  Administration  under  any  chief  except   Pitt  im- 

Kssible,  unless  it  pleased  him  to  support  it.  Thus  either  a 
inistry  with  Addington  at  the  head  of  it,  or  a  Ministry  with 
Addington  opposed  to  it,  would  have  been  equally  weak :  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury  and  the  rest  of  the  Tories  chose  the  only  alter- 
native open  to  them,  and  retired  from  the  field  altogether.  It 
was  the  wisest  step  they  could  have  taken.  They  gave  Sidmouth 
rope  enough,  and  Sidmouth  hung  himself.  He  joined  the  Whig 
Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  his  popularity  with  the  English 
people  was  destroyed  for  ever.  He  still  retained  some  political 
and  Parliamentary  influence,  and  his  experience  of  office,  com- 
bined with  his  Protestant  zeal,  still  made  him  a  useful  colleague. 
But  he  sank  into  the  second  rank,  and  never  again  was  spoken 
of  as  even  a  possible  Prime  Minister. 

After  the  death  of  Fox,  in  July,  1806,  Lord  Grenville  deter- 
mined to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the  autumn ;  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  few  mistakes  that  Lord  Liverpool  ever  made  in  his  life  was 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  King  recommending  him  to  forbid 
the  dissolution.  The  existing  House  of  Commons  had  sat  for 
only  four  sessions ;  and  there  was  no  special  reason  for  dismissing^ 
it  before  its  time.  The  Ministry  had  endured  no  defeat  The 
Sovereign  had  no  constitutional  reason  for  supposing  that  his 
servants  were  distasteful  to  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  in 
which  case  of  course  he  is  always  entitled  to  ask  them  if  it  really 
is  so.  Yet  Lord  Grenville  did  not  hesitate  to  dissolve  upon  the 
mere  general  ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  less 
favourable  to  Government  than  it  was  capable  of  being  made. 
Nevertheless  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Yonge  that  George  the 
Third  was  right  in  rejecting  Lord  Hawkesbury's  advice,  and 
allowing  the  dissolution  to  proceed.  Lord  Hawkesbury  seems 
to  have  been  strangely  blind  to  the  compensating  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  that  what  was  sauce  for  ^e  Tories  was  sauce  also 
lor  the  Whigs.     A  general  election,  he  says,  would  determine  in 

favour 
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hroav  of  Ministers  *  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who  are  unde- 
cided at  present;  and  in  the  event  of  your  Majesty's  feeling  it 
expedient  to  change  your  Administration,  it  would  deprive  their 
SQCcessors  of  the  advantage  of  that  measure  which  would  be 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  their  power/  Events  shewed  him 
his  mistake.  In  October,  1806,  Lord  Grenville  dissolved  Par- 
liament, and  obtained  a  ministerial  majority.  In  the  following 
March  George  the  Third  dismissed  Lord  Grenville,  and  replaced 
tbe  Tories  in  power,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  bat  in  reality  under  the  lead  of  Lord  Hawkesbury.  By 
this  time  his  Lordship  had  come  to  see  the  question  differently. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  again,  without  any  better  reason  than 
Grenville  had  been  able  to  show  for  it ;  and  the  Tory  majority 
was  brought  back  which  the  last  dissolution  had  dispersed.  At 
the  present  day,  when  some  little  controversy  has  arisen  touching 
de  true  grounds  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  before  the  House  of 
Commons  has  completed  its  term  of  seven  years,  it  may  be  as  well 
that  the  public  should  know  what  the  leaders  of  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  State,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord 
Erskine  on  the  one  side,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Eldon 
on  die  other,  did  not  hesitate  to  do,  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  George  the  Third,  who  was  not  likely 
to  befavonrable  to  ministerial  encroachments,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  day  did  in  fact '  carry  a  dissolution  in  his  pocket.' 

In  the  new  Administration  Lord  Liverpool  was  again  Home 
Secretary,  a  position  that  he  filled  for  about  two  years  and  a 
half  longer  without  anything  occurring  to  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  the  chief  burden  of 
defending  the  Peninsular  War  was  thrown  upon  his  shoulders : 
a  task,  however,  which  the  extravagance  and  presumption  of 
the  Whig  leaders  on  this  particular  subject  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  ;  more  especially  during  the  earlier  successes  of  Lord 
Wellington,  and  while  the  war  was  still  new.  He  had  a  mind 
that  could  appreciate  the  arpfuments  adduced  by  the  Enjrlish 
general  and  his  brother  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  skill  to 
reproduce  them  in  debate  without  impairin<r  their  effect.  After- 
wards, when  he  came  to  be  Secretary  for  War  himself,  his  con- 
duct was  much  less  satisfactory. 

In  September,  1809,  the  Duke  of  Portland  resigned,  and  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Perceval  were  commissioned  to 
form  an  Administration.  We  have  already  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Yonge,  that  Lord  Liverpool  mi^ht  have  been  Prime 
Minister  both  in  180(j,  in  1807,  and  in  1809  if  he  had  liked. 
On  the  first  occasion  it  seems  probable  that  he  might.     But  on 
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the  two  last  we  can  find  no  evidence,  beyond  Mr.  Yonge's  asser--* 
tion,  of  such  an  offer  being  made  to  him.     It  is  quite  true  tha#^ 
on  both  occasions  Lord  Liverpool  was  *  sent  for/  as  the  phrase 
goes.     But  on  neither  was  he  sent  for  by  himself;  and  even  if h^ 
had  been,  it  seems  a  moot  point  whether  the  person  so  summoned 
to  the  royal  presence  is  always  to  be  assumed  to  be  the  person 
whom  the  Sovereign  intends  to  be  Premier.     A  curious  contro- 
versy took  place  on  this  very  point  between  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827,  the  Duke  maintaining  the 
negative  of  this  proposition,  and  Canning  the  affirmative.     The 
Duke  quotes  some  strong  cases  in  point,  which  certainly  show 
that  the  rule  was  not  rigidly  observed  ;  and  to  these  he  might 
have  added  the  cases  now  under  our  consideration.      On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  it  must  always  be 
open  to  a  statesman  so  summoned  to  the  royal  councils  to  name 
himself  for  the  highest  place  if  he  chooses.     However  this  may 
be,  Lord  Liverpool,  when  he  went  with  Lonl  Eldon,  did  not 
name  himself  ;  and  when  he  went  with  Mr.  Perceval  he  coald 
not     Under  the  modern  practice,  according  to  which  the  out- 
going Minister  names  the  statesman  to  whom  it  is  most  expedient 
that  the  Sovereign  should  apply,  the  question  never  can  arise. 

The  Duke  of  Portland's  Secretary  for  War  in  the  previons 
Administration  had  been  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  his  Foreigfn 
Secretary  Mr.  Canning.  The  latter  had  long  been  taught  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  Lord  Castlereagh's  capacity,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Walcheren  expedition  brought  matters  between  them  to  a 
crisis.  With  this  famous  quarrel,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
on  record,  we  are  not  concerned.  Whether  Canning  was  right 
in  his  estimate  of  Castlereagh's  incompetence,  or  Castlereagh  was 
right  in  his  estimate  of  Canning's  double  dealing — whether  both 
were  right,  or  neither — is  a  question  for  posterity  to  solve,  and 
to  posterity  we  gladly  leave  it.  But  it  affected  the  subject  of  this 
article  in  as  far  as  it  introduced  him  to  the  War  Department  in 
place  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning  being  replaced  at  the 
same  time  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  And 
almost  the  first  thing  which  Lord  Liverpool  (his  father  had  died 
the  year  before)  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to  present  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Cabinet  on  the  propriety  of  evacuating  or  retaining 
Walcheren.  In  this  paper  he  shows  the  same  ability  which  he 
almost  always  did  show  in  the  statement  of  a  case :  great  clear- 
ness, combined  with  conciseness,  well-chosen  language,  and 
effective  disposition  of  topics.  We  observe  these  virtues  even  in 
his  despatches  to  Lord  Wellington  ;  but  there,  generally  speaking, 
their  merit  ends.  That  their  demerits  were  due  to  any  intel- 
lectual deficiency  in  the  writer  we  have  good  authority  for  dis- 
believing ; 
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belierlDg ;  they  arose  however  from  a  kind  of  moral  weakness  and 
dislike  of  responsibility,  which  are  equally  fatal  to  the  reputation 
of  a  great  statesman. 

The  head  of  the  newly-formed  Administration  was  Spencer 
Perceral,  one  of  the  best  debaters  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
nir— a  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  inflexible  integprity.     Lord 
£Uoa  speaks  highly  in  his  letters  of  ^  little  P./  as  he  calls  him, 
and  be  seems  to  have  been  highly  popular  with  all  that  section 
of  the  Tories.     But  though  decidedly  a  very  able  man,  he  had 
neither  the  wide  information  nor  the  conceptive  genius  essential 
loan  English  Minister  at  that  momentous  epoch.     In  his  view 
of  the  Peninsular  War  he  resembled  those  foolish  speculators  who 
oerer  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  surest  road  to  ruin  is  to  starve 
the  speculations  they  engage  in.     His  favourite  phrase  was  tlicir 
iirourite  phrase — the  folly,  that  is,  of  throwing  good  money  after 
had;  forgetful  that  if  people  always  acted  on  this  maxim,  few 
undertakings  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  could  have  succeeded. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  Perceval  always  took  the  money  con- 
sideration first,  and  the  moral  consideration  second.     There  are 
mne  circnmstances  in  which  if  a  man  is  placed  such  a  balance 
of  advantages  is  madness.     It  is  better  to  lose  one's  whole  fortune 
dum  to  lose  all  that  makes  fortune  worth  having.     And  such  was 
Rally  the  alternative  presented  to  us  between  the  Peace  of  Tilsit 
and  the  invasion  of  Russia.     Now  to  this  conception  of  the  crisis 
the  intellect  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  incapable. of  rising.     But  un- 
luckily, like  many  other  men  of  narrow  views,  he  was  gifted  with 
that  strength  of  will  and  decision  of  manner  by  which  weaker 
natures  are  subdued,  in  spite,  it  may  be,  both  of  higher  culture 
and  more  enlightened  opinions.    Though  far  less  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  the  struggle  than  several  among  them, 
Mr.  Perceval's  will  became  a  law  to  his  colleagues,  and  com- 
pletely overruled  the  better  judgment  and  more  special  experience 
of  Lord  Liverpool. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  before  the  experiment  was  tried  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  friends  had  complete  confidence  in  Lord 
Liverpool ;  for  Castlereagli,  we  have  seen,  was  displaced  chiefly 
owing  to  their  representations,  and  Lord  Wellcslcy,  who  came 
into  the  Cabinet  ior  the  express  purpose  of  infusing  now  energy 
into  the  prosecution  ot  the  war,  was  willing  that  Liverpool  should 
succeed  him.  The  Marcjuis,  however,  soon  found  out  to  his 
chagrin  that  the  little  finj^er  of  Perceval  was  heavier  than  the 
loins  of  Castlereagli.  The  dogmatic  little  lawyer  was  deter- 
Jnined  to  be  master  in  his  Cabinet,  and  cared  nothing  for  his 
Lordship's  airs ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  after  two  years  of 
constant  wrangling,  the  noble  Marquis,  finding  his  position  intoler- 
able. 
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able,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  again  plunged  tbe  Cabinet 
into  anarchy.  The  schism  was  partly  due  to  their  disagree- 
ment on  the  Catholic  question.  But  that  did  not  affect  Lord 
Liverpool.  It  had  its  origin,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  that  affected  him  very  nearly.  Lord  Wellesley  has  left  a  long 
and  interesting  memorandum  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
his  resignation,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  January,  1812; 
and  from  this  we  learn  that  between  himself  and  Lord  Liverpool 
there  was  seldom  or  never  any  serious  difference  of  opinion,  but 
that  Liverpool  was  swayed  by  Perceval.  *  Lord  Liverpool  usually 
agreed  with  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  ncces&ity  and  policy  of  ex- 
tending our  efforts,  if  practicable,  but  submitted  entirely  to  Mr. 
Perceval's  statement  of  the  impracticability.'  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  these  representations  that  the  War  Minister  penned 
many  a  despatch  to  the  Peninsula  which  gave  sore  offence  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  however,  was  always  in  a  position  to 
assign  them  to  the  true  source,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writer 
himself  was  in  after  days  ashamed.  To  withdraw  the  Britiili 
troops  from  Spain ;  to  withdraw  them  from  the  Peninsula  alto- 
gether \  to  reflect  on  the  power  of  Napoleon ;  to  consider  the 
wrath  of  the  Opposition ;  to  ask  himself,  in  God's  name,  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from ;  these  were  the  unworthy  suggei- ' 
tions  constantly  forced  upon  the  great  Captain,  he  who^  like  Asit 
in  Hyperion,  was  already 

*  prophesying  of  his  glory,' 

and  beheld  in  imagination  the  British  flag  flying  over  the  plain 
of  Vittoria,  and  the  scarlet  uniforms  threading  the  distant 
Pyrenees. 

The  weakness  and  want  of  self-assertion  exhibited  by  Lord 
Liverpool  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  admi- 
nistered the  War   Department,  is  the  only  really  discreditable 
passage  in  his  whole  career.      We  can  hardly  say  whether  it  ii 
redeemed  or  not  by  traits  of  that  sweetness  of  temper  and  absence 
of  anything  like  vanity,  which  form  so  markeil  a  contrast  with  the 
statesman    who    records    them.       *  General    Walker,'   says   Lord 
Wellesley 's   memorandum,  'had  persuaded    Lord    Liverpool  to 
send  him  with  3000  men  to  Santona;  but  Lord  Wellesley  di** 
suaded   Lord  Liverpool   from   it.     He  admitted  Santona  was  att- 
important  point,  "  but  for  God's  sake,"  said  he,  "  let's  have  no  mor« 
expeditions  of  our  own,  but  keep  our  force  collected  and  mak^ 
a  steady   exertion    upon   one    point.      Send    the    men    to    LorC^ 
Wellinjjton:  if  he  thinks  they  would  be  most  useful  at  Santo3^^ 
no  doubt  he  will  send  them  there."  '     Lord  Liverpool  gave  up  th^ 
point  very  good  humoured ly.     We  are  afraid  that  this  is  what  h^ 

alway^ 
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ilwajs  did ;  that  he  was  just  as  complaisant  with  General  Walker 
as  with  Lord  Welleslej,  and  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  one, 
aod  saw  it  overruled  by  the  other  with  equal  ^  good  humour : ' 
may  we  venture  to  saj  equal  indifference  ? 

Coincident  with  the  resignation  of  Lord  Welleslej  came  the 
WBinption  of  the  Regency  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  both 
emits  alike  stimulated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  political  aspirants. 
Orertures  were  made  to,  and  declined  by,  the  Whig  Lords,  who 
positively  refused  to  come  to  any  terms  with  the  Government. 
Lord  Wellesley,  much  to  his  own  astonishment,  was  not  sent  for. 
Lord  Castiereagh  succeeded  to  his  place  ;  and  to  all  appearances 
the  machine  was  jogging  on  as  before.  The  lull,  however,  lasted 
only  three  months.  In  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated, 
and  the  Prince  Regent  had  his  work  to  begin  over  again.  At 
tUf  stage  of  the  history  the  negotiations  both  public  and  private, 
the  propositions  and  the  counter-propositions,  the  charges  and  the 
comter-charges,  exchanged  between  the  several  parties  interested 
ID  the  formation  of  a  strong  Government,  become  perfectly 
bewildering.  After  various  negotiations  with  the  Wellesley  and 
Csnning  party  and  with  the  Grey  and  Grenville  party  had  all 
failed.  Lord  Liverpool  was  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
die  dd  set.  Lord  Castiereagh,  who  was  to  have  been  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  took  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  to  have 
been  Canning  s.  Vansittart  was  substituted  for  Castiereagh  ;  and 
with  this  unpromisinor  Cabinet  Lord  Liverpool,  in  June,  1812, 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lotds  as  Piime  Minister. 

On  Lord  Liverpool  then  devolved  the  task  of  keeping  together 
that  party  which,  though  rent  by  intestine  divisions,  represented 
00  the  whole  the  dominant  feeling  of  the  country.     What  the 
King  had    done    by  appeals  to  that  filial   loyalty  with  which 
he  had  inspired    all  his  subjects,  the  Premier  had    to   do    by 
the  exercise  of  those  qualities   with   which    nature  had    abun> 
dandy  endowed  him  :    tact,   good    temper,   knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and    that  modest  magnanimity   which   is   so  rare  among 
contending  statesmen.    To  say  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  altogether 
equal  to  the  position  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  would  be, 
if  it  be  possible  to  flatter  the  dead,  gross  flattery.     But  that  in  a 
situation  of  great  difficulty  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  country 
with  prudence  and  with  some  degree  of  foresight,  will  we  fancy 
not  hereafter  be  denied,  when  his  career  shall  have  become  part 
4>f  English  history. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  so  far  fortunate  in  that  he  acceded  to  the 
helm  just  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  great  European  war.  He 
was  so  far  unfortunate  in  that  upon  him  devolved  the  irksome 
dii^  o£  superintending  the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace, 

with 
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with  all  its  attendant  inconveniences  in  the  shape  of  low  prices, 
scarcity  of  employment,  and  the  reaction  of  discontent  which 
is  sure  to  follow  after  a  long  period  of  high-strung*  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  As  far  as  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
concerned,  Lord  Liverpool  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  drift 
easily  with  the  current  The  genius  of  Wellington  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  loaded  the 
Ministry  with  glory  in  spite  of  themselves.  Within  a  month 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  appointment  came  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Salamanca ;  and  from  that  moment  a  stimulus  was  imparted 
to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  which  not  even  the  retreat  from 
Burgos  was  able  to  extinguish.  At  the  same  time  truth 
compels  us  to  admit  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
the  release  of  Lord  Liverpool  from  his  influence,  brought  no 
change  for  the  better  to  our  military  arrangements.  Lord 
Bathurst  was  the  new  Secretary  for  War,  and  he  seems  to  have 
trodden  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
We  now  see  the  bad  effects  of  those  wretched  jealousies  and 
feuds  which  kept  men  like  Canning  and  Wellesley  out  of  the 
Administration.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  Duke's  despatches 
for  the  years  1812  and  1813,  to  see  that  the  same  niggardliness 
in  the  amount  of  reinforcements,  the  same  delays  in  transporting 
them  from  this  country,  the  same  inattention  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  soldier,  and  the  same  improvident  timidity  in 
the  use  of  our  immense  resources,  did  not  cease  to  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  War  Department  long  after  the  Minister  who 
has  been  chiefly  blamed  for  them  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  But  the  war  had  gone  too  far  now  to  be  arrested  by  mis- 
management ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Wellington's  career  of 
victory,  reacted  on  the  Government,  and  stimulated  them  to 
increased  exertions.  We  may  therefore  now  dismiss  from  con- 
sideration this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  revert  to  other  spheres 
of  policy  in  which  Lord  Liverpool  was  better  calculated  to 
shine.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  American  War  of  1812.  The  famous 
'  Berlin  Decree,'  issued  by  Napoleon  in  November,  1806,  had 
been  followed  by  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  published  just 
a  year  afterwards.  By  these  orders  all  cargoes  bound  for  a 
French  port  found  on  board  of  vessels  which  had  not  previously 
touched  at  an  English  one  were  declared  to  be  confiscated.  By 
this  retaliatory  measure  England  herself  was  the  greatest  sufferer; 
and  it  was  this  which  in  the  long  run  produced  hostilities  with 
America.  This  sweeping  policy  was  the  work  of  the  Portland 
Administration,  in  which  Canning  was  Foreign  Secretary, 
Castlereagh  Secretary  at  War,  Perceval  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 
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chequer,  and  Lord  Liverpool  Home  Secretary.     It  is  probable 
that  for  the  Orders  in  Council  the  three  first  of  these  Ministers 
were  all  and   each   more  responsible  than  the  last,  with  whose 
character   and   general   views   they    are   not    consistent.      But, 
let  his  share  in  the  original   mistake  have  been  what  it  may, 
it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  the  first  act  of  his  own  Adminis- 
tration was  to  acknowledge  it     On  the  23rd  of  June,  1812,  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  rescinded.     And  the  fact  seems  to  show 
that  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of 
the  new  Ministry ;    since   only    three   months  before    in    Mr. 
Perceval's  life  time  motions  for  inquiring  into  the  operation  of 
these  ordinances  had  been  resisted  by  Government,  and  defeated 
by  large  majorities. 

To  what  extent  the  results   of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  bear 
the  impress  of  Lord  Liverpool's  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  following  sentence  which  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  of  December  23,  1814,  is  probably  the  best  key  that  we 
have  to  his  general  estimate  of  the  crisis.     '  We  are  decidedly 
aod  unanimously  of  opinion  ....  that  there  is  no  mode  in 
which  the  arrangements  in  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  can  be 
setded  consistently  with  the  term  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
is  not  to  be  preferred  under  present  circumstances  to  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  the  Continental  Powers.'     To  a  proposition 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington   that  we    should  drive   Murat  from 
Naples  by  force  of  arms  he  gave  a  decided  negative.     The  only 
point  of  detail  in  which  he  took  much  interest  was  the  dismem- 
berment of  Saxony.     He  'did  not  like  the  annihilation  of  ancient 
independent  States.'     Of  the  Polish  question,  all  he  seemed  to 
think  was   that  whichever  way  it  was  determined  nothing  but 
future  trouble  could  accrue  to  Russia ;  and  in  that  conviction  he 
was  satisfied.     If  he  had  any  opinions  about  the  cession  of  Venice 
to  Austria,  of  Genoa  to  Savoy,  or  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  he  kept 
them  to  himself.     The  union   of  Holland  and  Belgium,  which 
turned    out  the    least  durable  arrangement  of  all,   had   been   a 
favourite  idea  both  in  Europe  and  in  England  for  so  long  a  time 
that  Lord   Liverpool    probably  regarded  it   as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

Both  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  had  original  and 
well  defined  views  on  foreign  politics,  and  each  in  his  despatches 
not  seldom  give  utterance  to  sentiments  marked  by  philosophic 
foresight,  and  worthy  of  great  statesmen.  We  find  nothijig  of 
this  kind  in  Lord  Liverpool.  We  might  look  in  vain  through 
his  letters  for  observations  like  the  following: — 

*"  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming  o.i  in 
Ewrope,  and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in  full  operation.     The 

danger 
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danger  is,  that  the  transition  may  be  too  sadden  to  ripen  into  an  jtiiiiig 
likely  to  make  the  world  better  or  happier.  We  have  new  oonstitntioni 
launched  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Sicily.  Let  us  see  the  renft 
before  ire  encourage  further  attempts.  The  attempts  may  be  made,  and 
we  must  abide  the  consequences ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  better  to  retud 
than  accelerate  the  operation  of  this  most  hazardous  principle  whieb 
is  abroad. 

'  In  Italy  it  is  now  the  more  necessary  to  abstain,  if  we  wish  to  act 
in  concert  with  Austria  and  Sardinia.  YThilst  we  had  to  drive  tfae 
French  out  of  Italy  we  were  justified  in  running  all  risks :  but  the  pm- 
sent  state  of  Europe  requires  no  such  expedient ;  and  with  a  Tiew  to 
general  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  should  prefer  seeing  the  IfealiaBf 
await  the  insensible  influence  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  Um 
hazard  their  own  internal  quiet  by  an  effort  at  this  moment.' — LoD 
Castlereagh  to  Lord  W.  Bsntinck,  PariSy  May  7,  1814 ;  Cojllerayi 
Correspondence^  x.  18. 

The  Prime  Minister,  when  he  writes  on  these  snbject%  if 
always  sensible,  practical,  and  not  illiberal.  But  he  never  risei 
to  a  generalisation  such  as  the  above.  He  would  perhaps  have 
hardly  understood  what  Lord  Castlereag:h  meant  by  the  approach 
of  a  '  great  moral  change  '  in  Europe.  His  fixed  idea  was  theestsp 
blishment  of  the  three  great  military  monarchies  on  snch  a  footing 
as  to  make  it  impossible  in  future  for  one  man  to  lord  it  over 
Europe.  This  idea  was  in  itself  highly  politic,  and  in  scdng 
upon  it  the  English  Minister  was  only  following  the  example  of 
Lord  Chatham,  of  William  111.,  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  the 
danger  of  all  such  designs  is,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  run 
into  extremes,  and,  instead  of  making  tyranny  impossible,  to  end 
by  only  chanp:in«j  tyrants.  This  result  flowed  directly  from 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  And  we  fear  that  something  very 
like  it  resulted  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  kingdom  of 
Poland  might  have  saved  us  a  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

It  must,  however,  be  universally  admitted  that  the  Tory 
policy  down  to  1815  had  been  a  brilliant  success;*  and  that 
the  statesmen  who  carried  on  the  Peninsular  War  inade- 
quately, it  mitfht  be,  but  still  persevoringly  and  triumphantly; 
who  had  sustiiined  the  spirits  of  Europe  by  their  stubborn  de- 
fiance of  the  whole  power  of  France ;  who  had  organised  con- 
federation after  confederation  against  the  common  foe  till  he 
finally  fell  before  them  ;  and  took  their  seats  amidst  the  pacifica- 
tors of  Europe  garlanded  with  the  glories  of  Waterloo  ;  occupy* 
position  in  modern  history  of  almost  unexampled  splendour.  Of 
these  statesmen  Lord  Liverpool  was  neither  the  most  brilliant  nor 
the  most  able  ;  yet  he  did  what  abler  and  more  brilliant  men  failed 

♦  Cf.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Adm.,  pp.  377-383. 

to 
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to  do.  And  for  that  tenacious  adherence  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  produced  the  great  results  aforesaid,  England  probably 
bas  none  to  thank  more  than  him  who  had  credit  for  it  least ;  the 
'  Minister  namely  who,  by  securing  the  cohesion  of  a  great  poli- 
tical party,  alone  made  such  exertions  possible. 

There  was  one  object,  not  of  a  political  or  military  nature, 
which  Lord  Liverpool  did  his  utmost  to  attain,  by  exerting  the 
influence  of  this  country  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  and  that 
vas  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  had  at  one  time  been 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but  had  now  become  a 
convert  to  his  views,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  extort  a  recog- 
nition of  them  from  the  Powers.  His  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  this  subject  dis- 

Elays  his  natural  common  sense,  clearness  of  head,  and  business- 
ke  turn  of  mind  in  the  strongest  light  His  success,  though 
not  ccMiclusive,  was  considerable.  He  obtained  the  consent  of 
France  to  immediate  abolition  north  of  the  line,  and  total  aboli- 
tion in  five  years.  From  Spain  and  Portugal  he  obtained, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  the  same  terms ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  this  was  essentially  Lord  Liverpool's  own  doing.  He 
was  not  in  this  case  following  the  lead  of  either  Castlereagh,  or 
Gmning,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  here  is  a  remarkable 
instance  in  which  his  light  has  been  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave- trade  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
slavery ;  but  probably  few  persons  who  sing  the  praises  of  Wil- 
berforce and  Clarkson,  and  Macau  lay  and  Buxton,  are  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  benevolent  men  were  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Still  fewer  perhaps  remember, 
even  if  they  ever  knew,  that  one  of  the  bright  achievements 
usually  put  down  to  the  credit  of  a  Whig  Administration  had 
been  alone  rendered  possible  by  the  earlier  humanity  of  a  Tory 
one. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  that  moiety  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
public  life,  which  is  the  one  best  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  that  in  which  most  of  the  erroneous  ideas  concerning  his 
policy  and  character  have  had  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  Administration,  sub- 
sequent to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  a  refusal  to  join  in  that 
memorable  agreement  in  which  he  and  Lord  Castlereagh  have 
so  long  been  supposed  to  have  been  implicated.  When  we 
speak  of  refusing  to  join  in  it,  we  refer  of  course  to  the  avoidance 
of  any  obligation  to  which  it  might  afterwards  have  committed 
us;  for,  as  to  the  compact  itself,  no  words  could  be  more  harm- 
less or  indeed  commendable  than  those  in  which  it  was  expressed. 
It  has  been  customary,  we  fancy,  to  confound  the  Hol^  MlvaLiiee 
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with  certain  other  joint  declarations  of  the  great  Powers  of  a 
later  date,  and  more  objectionable  nature.     But  innocuous  as  it 
was  in  words,  Lord  Liverpool  saw  at  once  the  demands  that 
might  easily  be  based  upon  it,  and,  what  was  still  more  import- 
ant, recognised  in  a  moment  the  impossibility  of  any  English 
sovereign  attaching  his  name  to  such  a  document     The  King 
of  England,  he  told  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  forwarded  to  him 
the  invitation  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent,  could  sign  no 
treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  except  through  his  Plenipotentiary ; 
and  as  this  was  signed  by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  person,  of 
course  no  vicarious  signature  on  the  part  of  England  would  be 
effective.     In  this  way  the  difficulty  was  surmounted  without 
offending  Alexander,  between  whom  and  that  '  old  fanatic,'  as 
Castlereagh  calls  Madame  Krudener,  the  notable  scheme  had  been 
concocted.     The  Prince,  at  the  advice  of  Lord  Liverpool,  wrote 
a  polite  note  to  his  brother  monarchs,  informing  them  that  the 
spirit  of  the  English  Constitution  forbade  a  literal  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  but  that  he  desired  to  express  ^  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  declaration  they  have  set  forth  of  making  the 
Divine  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  the  invariable  rule  of 
their  conduct  in   all  their   relations   social   and  political,  and 
of  cementing  the  union  which  ought  always  to  exist  between  all 
Christian  nations,'  &c.      It  would  have  been  difficult  to  treat 
this  sublime  piece  of  humbug  with  greater  tact  and  adroitness, 
pledging  ourselves  to  nothing,  yet  showing  the  most  respectful 
deference  to  the  admirable  sentiments  of  our  august  allies.     For 
this  kind  of  diplomatic  work  Lord  Liverpool  was  exactly  fitted. 
The  student  of  modern  history  must  be  careful,  we  repeat,  not  to 
confound  *this  precious  document,  at  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
laughed  in  their  sleeves  as  much  as  Lord  Liverpool  himself,  with 
a  later  one  of  much  more  serious   import,  to  which  England 
never  gave  even  the  shadow  of  an  assent     This  was  a  declara-* 
tion  in  which  the  two  Emperors,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
King  of  France  combined,  recognising  the  necessity  of  liberal 
institutions,  but  laying  down  the  principle  that  they  must  pro- 
ceed exclusively  from  the  sovereign  power,  and  that  none  could 
be  sanctioned  which  the  people  sought  to  set  up  for  themselves. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  in 
the  year  1820.     They  were  the  foundation  of  those  many  acts  of 
intervention  in  behalf  of  legitimacy  which  throughout  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  were  practised  by  Austria  and  France  ;  and  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  force  so  late  as  1848,  when  a 
Russian  force  invaded  Hungary ;    but  they  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Holy  Alliance.     Never    for   one    moment  did 
either  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord  Castlereagh  allow  it  to  be  sup- 
posed 
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posed  that  England  regarded  such  arrangements  with  anything 
bat  the  strongest  disapproval. 

England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815  was  much  in 
the  position  of  a  great  county  family  which  has  spent  half  as 
mach  as  it  is  worth  in  a  contested  election.     They  have  won  the 
day ;  they  have  kept  up  the  old  name :  and  from  this  reflection 
the  head  of  the  house  may  derive  some  solace  for  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  follow.     But   what   is   the   fate  of  the 
joonger  children  ?     These  all  share  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  the 
Tictory ;  but  that  will  not  pay  their  college  bills,  or  advance 
them  in  a  liberal  profession.     The  English  people  were  heartily 
proad  of  the  war ;  but  ere  the  Waterloo  com  had  disappeared 
bofm  its  trampled  ridges,  it  became  apparent  to  Ministers  that 
they  would  have  to  deal  with  an  amount  of  public  misery  which 
glory  could  neither  cure  nor  silence.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  appease  all  at  once  was  deemed  impossible,  although  Lord 
Liverpool  did  astonish  the  House  of  Lords  by  saying  that  the 
agricaltoral  and  commercial  interests  were  not  really  irrecon- 
cileable  with   each   other.     However,  there   seemed  to  be   no 
alternative,  and  Lord  Liverpool  imposed  a  corn  law.     When 
wlwat  fell  below  80«.  a  quarter  there   was   to   be   a   duty  on 
imported  wheat.     Both  parties  in  the  State  agreed  that  such 
restrictions  were  in  the  abstract  bad :  both  equally  agreed  that 
under  existing  circumstances  they  were  necessary.     The  Whigs 
said  that  8O5.  was  too  high  a  standard  to  set  up  ;  but  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  among  them  did  not  propose  a  lower  one  than 
685.,  while  many  were  willing  to  accept  even  725.  as  a  perfectly 
equitable  compromise.     We  are  now  concerned  only  with  the 
character  of  Lord  Liverpool.     We  are  not  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  com  laws.     And  we  need  therefore  only  mention  that  in  an 
age  when  protective  duties  were  accepted  both  by  Whigs  and 
Tories,   Lord   Liverpool  only  differed  from  his  opponents  on  a 
quesdon  of  degree,  while  he  expressly  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  legislating  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  producer.     His  idea 
was  that  corn  would  be  cheapened  by  the  bill  which  his  Govern- 
ment introduced  and  carried.     And  one  of  his  arguments,  and  a 
very  curious  one   it  is,  was  this,  that  a  protective  duty  would 
cause  wheat  to  be  grown  in  Ireland  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  effect  of  prohibitive  duties   throughout 
the   whole    empire.     In    18*20    and    1821    Ireland    exported    to 
England   no    less    than    4,000,000   quarters.      Lord    Liverpool, 
moreover,  avowedly  introduced  his  Corn  Law  Bill  as  an  experi- 
ment  only,  and  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  at   the   time, 
that,  if  it  was  found  not  to  answer,  it  could  easily  be  repealed 
afterwards.      Regulations  of  the  kind,  he    said,  could    in    the 

nature 
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natare  of  things  never  be  stationaiy.  When  it  was  found  not 
to  answer,  he  was  the  first  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  remedial  measures  when  he  was 
stricken  by  his  last  illness.  Had  his  life  been  spared  a  few 
jears  longer  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  and  Mr.  Huskisson, 
instead  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden,  would  have  had  the 
credit  of  the  cheap  loaf. 

Unluckily  for  Government,  the  practical  hardship  of  protection 
was  found  out  before  its  fallacy  was  detected.  And  Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  had  to  bear  all  the  odium  of  an 
erroneous  pathology,  long  before  the  true  one  had  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  his  opponents.  What  followed  is  now  an  old 
story :  riots,  rick  burning,  and  Radical  meetings,  put  down  by 
the  strong  hand,  as  it  was  right  they  should  be  put  down,  and 
giving  reason  to  the  Whigs  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
were  not  in  office  to  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing.  Whether 
any  statesman  then  living  could  have  avoided  making  the  con- 
cessions to  the  agricultural  interest  which  Lord  Liverpool  was 
obliged  to  make  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  He  appears  to  us, 
and  his  whole  subsequent  career  is  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis, 
to  have  seen  the  dawning  of  free  trade  from  the  hill  tops.  And 
if  he  had  only  had  the  peaceable  and  prosperous  England  of 
1784  to  deal  with,  he  might  have  accelerated  the  daylight 
But  he  had  not  The  swell  of  the  revolutionary  tempest  still 
agitated  the  surface  of  society.  He  was  obliged  to  rally  round 
the  Government  some  one  class  in  the  community  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  And  this  was  naturally  the  landed  class.  Whoever 
had  been  in  office  in  those  days  must  have  done  the  same  thing. 
A  pre-eminent  genius  indeed,  a  Bolingbroke,  a  Chatham,  or  a 
Pitt,  might  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  anticipating  Reform 
and  remodelling  the  system  of  government  But  we  never 
pretended  that  Lord  Liverpool  belonged  to  that  class  of  states- 
men ;  and  being  what  he  was,  that  is  to  say  an  average  English 
politician  neither  before  nor  behind  his  age,  he  is  not  to  be 
reproached  with  not  having  accomplished  more. 

The  resumption  of  cash  payments,  the  Act  of  1819,  and  the 
various  measures  which  Government  from  time  to  time  adopted 
for  the  rectification  of  the  currency,  have  been  violently  assailed 
by  some,  but  appear  at  the  present  day  to  have  the  preponder- 
ance of  authority  in  their  favour.  It  is,  indeed,  a  total  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  disorders  and  distress  which  clouded  the  last 
years  of  George  the  Third's  reig^  were  due  to  any  species  of 
ignorance  or  severity  peculiar  to  the  Tory  party.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  have  but  to  look  into  Hansard  to  see  at  onoe 
that  between  the  Opposition  and  the  Government  there  was,  on 

most 
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sost  of  the  points  under  consideration,  no  difTerence  of  principle 
whatever.     Of  course  the  Whigs  took  advantage   of  seditious 
meetings  and  state  prosecutions,  of  com   law    bills   and    cash 
payments,  of  rotten  boroughs  and  crowded  prisons,  to  embarrass 
the  Ministry.    They  would  not  have  been  an  Opposition  had  they 
not  done  so.     But  if  we  scrutinise  carefully  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  the  time  we  shall  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  Grenville  and  Grey  for  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  would 
liare  led  to  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  method  of  govem- 
jnent     So  far,  indeed,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  leaders  at 
this  juncture  from  favouring  any  such  assumption,  that  it  tends 
to  the  Tery  opposite  conclusion.     On  the  question  of  popular 
discontent,  and  the  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  which 
Government  adopted  in  consequence.  Lord  Grenville,  and  with 
liim  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  Whig  party,  supported  the 
Administration :  and  this  was  the  first  step  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tioa  between  the  old  Tories  and  that  band  of  seceders  who  fell 
away  during  the  Ministry  of  Addington. 

About  this  time  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Grenville  with  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  becomes  peculiarly  interesting.  Lord 
Grenville  himself  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  political 
career  was  over:  and  he  characteristically  snubbed  the  rising 
ambition  of  his  nephew  who  wished  to  form  ^  a  third  party.'  A 
Grenville  party  without  himself  at  the  head  of  it  was  preposterous. 
But  perhaps  he  felt  also  that  the  time  for  such  manceuvres  was  gone 
by,  and  that  the  young  head  of  the  family  would  serve  his  own 
interests  better  by  supporting  the  Government  of  the  day.  This 
was  ultimately  done.  But  the  Grenvilles  went  high.  The  nego- 
tiation was  protracted  for  upwards  of  three  years.  The  Marquis 
stood  out  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Then  he  wanted  India. 
Then  he  wanted  Ireland.  Finally  he  compounded  for  a  duke- 
dom without  any  place  at  all;  one  of  his  people  being  admitted 
to  the  Cabinet  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
others  being  gratified  with  various  subordinate  employments. 
The  return  of  the  Grenvilles,  like  the  return  of  the  Heracleids, 
betokened  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  things  ;  and  it  marked  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry.  But 
while  the  bargain  was  still  undecided  they  encountered  and 
weathered  two  of  the  most  critical  conjunctures  that  had  yet 
threatened  their  existence.  One  was  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy, 
the  other  was  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  Mr.  Yonge  is  much  too  brief: 
on  the  second  he  is  much  too  tedious.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  know  something  of  Lord  Liverpool's  demeanour  at  the 
first-mentioned  crisis,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  proposal  that 
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Ministers  should  attend  the  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's,  and 
await  the  threatened  attack.  Wellino^ton  and  Castlereagh  were 
in  favour  of  this  bold  idea ;  and  the  Duke  had  concerted  mea- 
sures which  it  was  thought  would  have  insured  the  capture  of 
the  whole  gang.  But  it  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet,  of  whom  Lord  Liverpool,  we  suppose,  was  one.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  describing  the  conspiracy  to  his  brother,  says 
it  was  thought  better  *not  to  suffer  it  to  ^o  to  single  combat 
between  Thistlewood  and  Marshal  Liverpool,'  but  whether  this 
expression  contains  any  covert  satire,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.*  With  regard  to  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline, 
public  opinion  has  pretty  well  settled  down  into  the  beliefs 
that  almost  all  the  parties  to  it  received  exactly  their  deserts. 
The  Queen  herself,  applauded  for  her  courage  and  pitied  for 
her  wrongs,  was  no  sooner  acquitted  than  she  was  immediately 
believed  to  be  guilty ;  and  as  if  satisfied  with  knowing  that 
the  King  had  not  been  able  to  divorce  her,  society  at  once 
proscribed  her.  The  Ministry  who  sanctioned  the  proceedings 
were  the  objects  of  popular  indignation  as  long  as  there  was 
a  chance  of  their  being  successful,  and  not  a  moment  longer. 
The  King  experienced  much  the  same  treatment  And  the 
partisans  and  advocates  of  the  Queen  were  only  commended 
so  long  as  it  appeared  likely  that  she  would  be  worsted  in  the 
contest  with  her  husband.  The  popular  excitement,  it  is  dear, 
was  caused  by  no  love  for  her  Majesty :  but  by  hatred  of  unfair 
play.  The  people  thought  that  a  king  who  wants  to  put  away 
his  queen  should  at  least  come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 
Had  there  been  any  deeper  feeling  than  this  it  would  have  lasted 
much  longer ;  and  the  Ministry  would  have  been  driven  to 
resign.  But  violent  as  it  was  while  it  lasted,  the  gale  passed  off 
with  great  rapidity  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  King  and 
the  Ministers  were  just  as  popular  as  ever.  Lord  Liverpool 
with  his  usual  good  luck  was  not  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castle- 
reagh divided  the  credit  of  it  between  them. 

The  Grenville  adhesion  was  followed  closely  by  another  event 
which  placed  it  once  more  in  the  power  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
show  his  confidence  in  the  genius  of  Canning,  and  by  so  doing 
to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  his  own  superiority  of  mind  than 
any  which  can  be  gathered  from  his  policy — we  mean  the 
suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry.     Mr.  Canning,  who  had  retired 

♦  The  best  account  we  have  read  of  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  is  in  Lord  De 
Kos's '  Memorials  of  the  Tower  of  London '  (p.  272,  Mg.) — a  most  interesting  book, 
to  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  a  separate  notice. 

~^  from 
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fiom  the  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  liis   connexion  with  the 

QaeeOy  had  been  destined  for  the  Vice-royalty  of  India;  and 

Gtor^  IV.y  who  hated  him  sincerely,  informed  his  Ministers  that 

neither  Castlereagh's  death,  nor  any  other  circumstance,  was  to- 

interfere  with  that  arrangement     Lord  Liverpool,  however,  had 

made  np  his  mind  that  to  the  honoured  place  of  Lord  Castlereagk 

there  could  be  but  one  successor.     The  voice  of  the  country,  the 

opinion  of  Parliament,  the  expectations  of  all  Europe,  pointed  to 

him,  and  him  alone.     At  the  same  time  the  Prime  Minister  had 

no  easy  part  to  play.     The  Chancellor  was  against  Canning: 

and  one  can  hardly  help  smiling  as  often  as  one  recalls  to  mind 

this  remarkable  instance  of  the  littleness  of  a  great  mind,  shared 

in  this  instance  by  a  still  greater  one — 

^  Fears  of  thQ  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  I' 

It  is  also  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  estimating  the  difficulties 
of  the  position,  that  the  King  himself  desired  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Wellii^gton  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Wellington,  however,  who, 
if  not  ambitious  of  it  for  his  own  sake,  had  always  been  suspi- 
cions of  Mr.  Canning,  continuing  to  the  last  to  identify  him  with 
*  those  writing  fellows'  whom  his  Grace  despised,  was  equal 
to  himself  on  this  occasion.  Vanquishing  his  own  prejudices  as 
if  they  had  been  French  marshals,  he  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Liverpool  with  all  the  weight  of  his  high  character,  his 
great  position,  and  his  admirable  sense.  Before  this  combined 
attack  the  King  fell.  Canning  was  installed  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington  departed  for  Vienna  with 
a  paper  of  instructions  in  his  pocket  drawn  up  by  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  passed  on  to  him  unaltered  by  the  new  one. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  now  entitled  to  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  peaceful  government,  during  which  he  might  hope  to 
give  efTect  to  those  long-cherished  ideas,  to  which  circumstances 
had  hitherto  been  unfavourable.  The  national  prosperity  had 
revived.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Huskisson  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  oi  Mr.  Canning  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  widened  the 
foundations  of  the  Ministry  and  added  greatly  to  the  stability  of 
the  Government  The  Grenvilles  had  come  in  with  a  timely 
reinforcement  to  its  numbers  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  had  been 
fortunate  in  securing  for  the  Home  Office  the  rare  adminis- 
trative talents,  the  unblemished  integrity,  and  the  persuasive 
address  of  the  late  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Peel.  Against  a 
Ministry  thus  fortified  by  substantial  abilities  and  adorned  by 
literary  accomplishments,  the  Opposition  could  do  next  to  no- 
thing. Even  the  differences  which  prevailed  among  its  members 
upon  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  did  wot  \\xv- 
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pair  its  strength,  for  they  were  avowed  and  open  differenoes, 
and  involved  neither  reticence  nor  dissimulation.  Parliamentary 
Reform  still  slumbered  in  the  breast  of  Lord  John  Rossell,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  re-awakening.  In  fact,  the  Government  from 
1823  to  1827  was  as  strong  as  the  Government  of  Pitt.  And 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  when  he  rose  to  make  a  hostile 
speech,  was  accustomed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  levelled 
at  his  Majesty's  Government  in  general. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  di£fered  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  rather  in  the  energy  with  which 
it  was  carried  out  than  in  the  principles  by  which  it  was  regiii- 
lated.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  idea  with  a  certain  class  of 
writers,  and  it  still  retains  possession,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
public  mind,  that  the  Tories,  down  to  1823,  were  in  alliance  with 
the  despots  of  Europe,  and  parties  to  a  general  confederacy  for 
the  suppression  of  popular  rights.  If  we  track  this  delosion  to  its 
source,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  diseased  imaginations  of  men  grown 
grey  in  Opposition  and  maddened  by  long  exclusion  from  office. 
It  is  to  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  Regency  that  the  Tories  are  in- 
debted for  those  calumnies  which  have  so  long  been  allowed  to 
blacken  them ;  and  the  publication  of  State  papers,  which  has 
exposed  their  utter  falsity  to  a  small  class  of  readers,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  penetrated  the  general  public.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  guided  in  all  their 
negotiations  by  the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
came  in  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  was  developed  into  a 
regular  system  by  the  Hanover  dynasty.  The  formation  of 
German  alliances  as  a  barrier  against  French  ambition  had  been 
the  method,  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  for  a  hundred  years.  All 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  for  the  preservation  of  this  system 
was  done  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  no  more. 
That  its  stability  was  purchased  by  occasional  departures  from 
strict  justice  and  some  sacrifices  of  national  feeling,  may  be 
true.  But  it  was  iiot  purchased — and  that  is  the  point  at  issue^ 
hy  any  concessions  to  the  new  spirit  of  absolutism,  which  formed 
the  natural  recoil  from  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
If  Mr.  Bright  himself  had  been  Foreign  Minister,  England  could 
not  have  protested  more  warmly  than  she  did  against  the 
^  mutual  insurance  system '  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Great  Powers.  The  doctrine  laid  down  at  Troppau,  that  free 
institutions  must  of  necessity  proceed  from  the  sovereign,  and 
that  when  extorted  from  below  they  must  be  crushed,  she  utterly 
and  indignantly  rejected.  Mr.  Canning's  memorable  boast  about 
the  New  World — one  of  those  ringing  bits  of  rhetoric  which  are 

more 
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more  sure  of  being  remembered  than  of  being  examined  — 
points  to  nothing  more  than  this.  When  the  French  Government, 
in  obedience  to  the  maxim  of  Troppau,  sent  an  army  into  Spain 
to  aid  in  putting  down  a  Constitution  erected  by  the  people, 
Canning  marked  his  sense  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Spanish  G)urt 
by  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  American  colonies.  But 
the  recognition  of  them  at  some  time  had  already  been  decided 
on  by  the  Cabinet ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  before  his  death,  had 
directed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  say  so  to  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns. To  have  differed  from  his  predecessor  as  some  people 
suppose  him  to  have  differed,  Canning  must  have  gone  to  war 
and  have  enforced  his  policy  by  the  sword.  In  a  well-written 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  Lord  Liverpool  circulated  among 
his  colleagues,  the  reader  will  find  the  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister  expressed  with  gpreat  clearness  and  brevity.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  career  of  Mr.  Canning  will  at  once  see 
that  Lord  Liverpool  went  just  as  far.  And  his  objection  to  go 
to  war  was  founded  on  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  invaders, 
bat  exclusively  on  practical  grounds,  such  as  stayed  our  intcr- 
vention,  once,  between  Russia  and  Hungary,  and  again,  between 
Germany  and  Denmark.  In  fact,  some  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
reasoning  seems  to  have  been  literally  reproduced  in  the  des- 
patches and  speeches  of  Earl  Russell.  The  only  difference  is 
this,  that  whereas  to  the  Spanish  Liberals  we  had  never  promised 
any  help,  the  Danes  rose  in  arms  mainly  on  the  strength  of  such 
a  promise. 

Lord  Liverpool  twice  gave  proofs  that  bis  hatred  of  despotic 
principles  was  perfectly  genuine,  and  strong  enough  even  to 
OTcrcome  his  deep-seated  aversion  to  hostilities.  The  Spanish 
colonies  were  assured  of  help  should  France  send  a  force  to 
South  America  to  aid  in  their  reduction.  And  a  fleet  appeared 
at  once  in  the  Tagus,  when  Spanish  soldiers  violated  the 
soil  of  Portugal.  Li  these  instances  Lord  Liverpool  believed 
that  our  intervention  would  be  effective,  because  our  operations 
would  be  naval.  But  that  he  was  prepared  for  something  more* 
than  this  is  now  clear,  from  a  despatch  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Caiming  in  October,  1826,  when  he  was  in  weak  health, 
and  not  six  months  before  his  fatal  seizure.  The  tone  of  it  is  so 
remarkable,  and  so  unlike  what  has  usually  been  thought  agree- 
able to  his  pacific  and  conservative  temperament,  that  we  quote 
some  portion  of  it  as  it  stands : — 

*  Suppose,  however,  Spain  to  become  the  aggressor,  and  Portugal  to 
call  upon  us  as  her  ally.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  First,  I  would  issue 
an  order  for  seizing  and  detaining  all  ships  under  the  Spanish  flag  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  not  in  the  first  instance  as  lawful  capture,  but 
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upon  ft  declaration  tliat  they  Bboald  be  restored  in  case  just  satiBfaciion 
was  given  within  a  reasonable  time. 

'  Secondly,  I  would  call  upon  allied  powers  to  use  tbeir  strenaons 
efforts  in  order  to  compel  Spain  to  give  the  necessary  satisfaction; 
founding  it  upon  the  principle  that,  as  both  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
independent  kingdoms,  neither  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  other. 

'  Thirdly,  I  would  announce  to  the  allies,  that  if  they  declined  the 
proposed  intervention,  or  should  fail  in  compelling  Spain  to  retrace 
her  steps,  we  shoxdd  he  forced  to  jplay  the  whole  game  of  Ubend 
institutions  in  Spain  cls  well  as  in  Portugal ;  that  we  should  send  the 
Spanish  patriots  now  in  England  or  on  the  Continent  to  Gibraltar  and 
to  Portugal,  and  should  spare  no  exertion  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
constitution  again  in  Spain.' 

We  trust  we  have  now  established  beyond  controversy  that  the 
so-called  Liberalism  of  Canning's  Foreign  policy  was  dae  as 
much  to  Liverpool  as  to  Canning,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but 
the  old  Foreign  policy  of  England,  as  it  had  stood  since  the 
English  Revolution,  minus  certain  absolutist  maxims  which  our 
allies  endeavoured  to  graft  upon  it 

Lord  Liverpool's  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  qaestion 
were  undoubtedly  different  from  Canning's ;  but  they  were  not 
binding  on  the  Cabinet,  nor  were  they  so  decided  or  so  religious 
as  Lord  Eldon's  or  Lord  Sid  mouth's.  Mr.  Yonge  suggests  that 
at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  Lord  Liverpool  had  been  inclined 
to  side  with  the  emancipators.  It  is  certain  that,  even  to  the 
last,  he  looked  on  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  expe- 
diency ;  but  he  continued  to  believe  that  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions complained  of  would  be  inexpedient.  He  seems  to  have 
had  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  '  securities,'  and  none  at  all  in 
the  professions  of  the  Romish  clergy.  He  foresaw  clearly  enough 
that  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  political  power  would 
endanger  the  Established  Church,  and  would  not  pacify  the 
people.  And  in  both  of  these  predictions  he  has  been  abun- 
dantly justified  by  events.  The  assertion  of  abstract  right  he 
met  with  a  direct  negative.  All  his  Majesty's  subjects  were 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights ;  granted ;  but  it  must 
be  upon  the  same  conditions.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant populations  of  these  islands  did  not  live  on  the  same 
conditions,  inasmuch  as  one  gave  only  a  divided  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  country.  This  distinction  he  maintained  was  at 
once  fatal  to  the  argument  from  abstract  right.  He  was  likewise 
one  of  those  who  thought  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  religious 
peace  would  be  the  fruits  of  concession.  Discord,  bitter  and 
lasting,  would  be  prolonged  between  the  two  parties^  when  one 
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felt  itself  aggrieyed  and  the  other  felt  encouraged  by  success  to 
press  forward  to  still  further  encroachments.     That  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  told  by  the  head,  have  a  right 
to  choose  their  own  religion,  was  a  doctrine  not  then  in  fashion. 
And  how  Lord  Liverpool  would  have  dealt  with  it  can  only  be  a 
mttter  of  conjecture.     He  would  probably  have  said  that  such 
<Ioctrine  if  true  in  theory,  is  impossible  in  practice.     He  would 
have  pointed  out  that  if  the  majority  may  choose  their  religion^ 
the  minority  may  preserve  to  itself  the  right  of  endowing  it  or  not ; 
that  religion  and  religious  endowments  are  two  distinct  things ; 
and  that  freedom  to  choose  the  one  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
liberty  to  seize  the  other.     The  fallacy  involved  in  this  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  this  equivocal  usage  of  the  word 
'religion,'  can  only  be  evaded  by  acceptance  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  the  majority  has  a  right  to  lay  hands  upon  every  kind 
of  property  in  the  country.     The  distinction  between  corporate 
property  aiid  private  property  is  a  creature  of  the  law.     There  is 
00  natural  difference,  no  essential  difference.     All  property,  it  is 
euy  to  maintain,  exists  for  the  public  good.     Of  that  good  the 
majority  is  the  sole  judge.     And  those  who  recoil  from  this 
principle,  yet  persist  in  applying  to  Ireland  the  doctrine  we  have 
above  referred  to,  may  be  dexterous  orators,  but  they  are  neither 
honest  men  nor  sound  logicians. 

This  question,  not  less  in  1825  than  in  1868,  was  mixed  up 
with  considerations  which  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Probably  there  was  never  in  the  world  a  man  less  bigoted  than 
Lord  Liverpool.  But  of  course  his  opposition  in  this  case  was 
denounced  as  bigotry.  Bigotry  is  simply  the  belief  that  your  own 
creed  is  absolutely  true,  and  that  every  other  one  is  absolutely 
false ;  that  salvation  is  the  privilege  of  the  one,  and  damnation 
the  meed  of  all  the  rest.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  not  excluded 
from  power  because  they  were  the  children  of  Satan,  but  because 
they  were  subjects  of  tlae  Pope.  The  propriety  of  tolerating  an 
imperium  in  im/)€rio  of  this  description  is  a  purely  civil  question, 
as  to  which  political  philosophers  might  easily  take  opposite  sides. 
This  was  the  spirit  in  which  men  like  Wellington,  Liverpool, 
and  Peel,  discussed  the  subject.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  had  he  lived,  would  have  yielded  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  opinions,  and  conceded  to  political  considera- 
tions what  had  never  in  his  own  mind  been  a  matter  of  religious 
principle. 

We  had  rather  hoped  that  we  should  have  found  in  Mr.  Yonge's 
volume  some  reference  to  the  famous  Peel  and  Liverpool  con- 
troveray  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1846.  The 
point  at  issue  was  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  ox  bad  t\o\.  cow* 
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fessed  to  Iiord  Liverpool  in  1825  that,  in  liis  opinion,  the  time 
had  now  arrived  for  the  Roman  Catholic  question  to  be  settled; 
the  consequence  being  that  if  he  had,  then  his  refusal  to  serve 
under  Canning  because  the  latter  was  in  favour  of  a  settlement^ 
was  indefensible.  It  was  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the  copy 
of  a  letter  in  his  desk  which  he  had  written  to  Lord  Livexpooi 
containing  the  confession  aforesaid.  And  we  thought  it  just 
possible  that,  among  Lord  Liverpool's  papers,  our  author  might 
have  found  the  original.  However,  he  has  not  done  so^  nor  ess 
we  find  throughout  his  pages  any  allusion  to  any  discussions  or 
interchange  of  opinion  whatever  between  the  two  statesmen  on 
the  subject  This  is  rather  singular,  because  Lord  Liverpool 
must  have  attached  great  weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  colleagne, 
who,  besides  having  been  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  compara- 
tively free  from  those  prejudices  which  obscured  the  judgment  of 
the  more  passionate  of  the  Protestant  champions. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  regeneration  of  the  Liver- 
pool Cabinet  were  years  of  reviving  prosperity ;  but,  oddly  oooagfa, 
the  very  act  which  has  always  been  allowed  to  shed  so  mnch 
lustre  on  its  history  proved  in  its  immediate  results  the  aoarce  of 
a  terrible  calamity.     The  recognition  of  the  American  coloniet 
was  the  signal  for  a  sudden  buret  of  commercial  speculation,  till, 
as  was  alleged,  not  less  than  150,000,000/.  of  British  gold  was 
sunk  in  Mexico  and  South  America.      Most  of  the  schemes  in 
which  this  immense  capital  was  embarked  turning  out  complete 
failures,  the  result  was  a  sudden  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  paper  currency,  and  especially  in  the  one-pound  notes  which 
country  bankers  had  in  1822  unwisely  been  permitted  to  retain. 
These  could  now  be  bought  for  five  shillings,  and  sometimes  even 
less  than  that     Sixty-three  country  banks  and  five  or  six  London 
ones  stopped  payment;  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  1825,  the 
coin  in    the  Bank  of  England  scarcely  exceeded  one  million. 
The     Directors     begged     of    Lord    Liverpool    to     follow    the 
example  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  issue  Exchequer  Bills.     He  declined, 
upon    the    following    grounds  —  that    in    Mr.    Pitt's   time   the 
distress  was  due  to  causes  over  which  the  sufferers  had  no  control, 
namely,  a  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
whereas  in  1825  it  was  due  to  foolish  and  extravagant  specula- 
tions, and  if  Government  aid  were  accorded  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  operate  as  a  premium  upon  rash  and  reckless 
trading.     They  then  hinted  at  a  Restriction  Act     But  here  he 
was  equally  firm,  and  advised  them  to  make  use  of  the  power 
which  had  been  granted  some  years  before,  but  had  hitherto  re- 
mained  a  dead  letter,  of  issuing  one-pound  notes.      Curiously 
enough,  when  the  panic  was  at  its  height,  one  of  the  Directors 
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finbered  that  there  was  somewhere  in  the  Bank  a  boxful  of 
J  notes  which  had  never  been  used.  They  were  immediately 
in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  500,000/.,  and  proved 
ly  serviceable  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  panic.  The 
oeys  of  Norwich  displayed  piles  of  these  notes  upon  their 
Iters  several  feet  thick,  and  the  spectacle  at  once  restored  con- 
ice  throughout  that  part  of  the  country.  By  these  and  other 
ss  relief  was  obtained  for  the  moment ;  and  in  giving  credit 
e  Bank  of  England  for  its  '  prompt,  efficacious,  and  public- 
ted  conduct,'  Mr.  Huskisson  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
all  its  measures  *  had  had  the  countenance,  advice^  and  par- 
ar  recommendation  of  the  Premier.' 

be  measures  proposed  by  Government  in  the  session  of  1826 
event  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes  were  two  in  number : 
Bras  the  prohibition  in  future  of  the  circulation  of  all  notes 
T  five  pounds ;  the  other  was  an  Act  enabling  banks  to  be 
ed  on  by  Joint  Stock  Companies.  The  policy  of  these 
;nres  has  been  called  in  question.  But  unless  the  system  of 
try  banking  had  been  hedged  round  with  additional  securities, 
oppression  of  the  small  notes  was  necessary  to  the  protection 
e  poor.  The  Scotch,  indeed,  rose  at  the  proposition  to  make 
une  change  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  forward 
nounce  it  in  the  letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther.  But  the 
nents  of  the  North  Britons  have  always  seemed  to  us  to 
IT  strongly  of  Andrew  Fairservice's  logic,  who  attributed  the 
of  one  of  his  horse's  shoes  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
Jnion.  With  regard  to  Joint  Stock  Banks,  all  that  can  be 
is  that  they  were  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     They  rested 

sound  principle,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  business  of  the 
try  had  long  outgrown  the  capabilities  of  any  single  establish- 
.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  greater  security 
L  be  afforded  to  the  customers  by  fifty  partners  than  by  five, 
s  means  were  adopted  by  which  their  solvency  could  be 
1.  We  must  admit,  then,  that  in  its  details  the  Bank 
of  1826  was  defective.  A  merely  Permissive  Bill  created 
SIS  great  facilities  for  rogues  as  for  honest  men ;  and  the 
t  emptor  principle  on  which  the  Government  seems  to  have 

was  here,  perhaps,  stretched  too  far. 

is  pleasant,  however,  to  find  Lord  Liverpool  engaged  at  the 
of  his  career  in  a  work  about  which  there  can  be  no  con- 
rsy;  the  modification  of  the  corn  laws.  Now  that  the 
B  system  of  protection  has  been  swept  away,  the  details  of 
mous  intermediate  measures,  which  were  either  adopted  or 
Med  between  1815  and  1846,  have  lost  their  interest  It  is 
lent  to  say  that  on  these  questions  Lord  Liverpool  was  at  one 

with 
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with  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  political  economists 
general.     His  Lordship,  however,  was  apprehensive  of  a  violeE&t 
opposition ;  and  this  prospect,  together  with  some  discontent  ftbsmJL 
began  to  be  manifested  among  the  anti-Catholic  section  of  his  fol* 
lowers,  gave  him  the  greatest  anxiety.     It  is  to  be  supposed,  hoir''-* 
ever,  as  Mr.  Yonge  suggests,  that  his  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  ill- 
ness which  was  soon  to  remove  him  from  his  labours.  He  speaks  lxb 
his  letters  of  the  probable  break-up  of  the  Government,  thougls- 
the  general  election  of  the  previous  summer  had  increased  theiX' 
majority.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  'Protestant  interest'  had 
been  strengthened  at  the  same  time,  and  was  now,  for  the  fir»'ft 
time  for  many  years,  in  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
If  these  should   combine   with   the   discontented   agricultarisl 
against  an  Erastian  and   free-trading  Government,  they 
certainly  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble .     Yet  it  is  not  very  likely^ 
they  would  have  turned  out  Lord  Liverpool  in  order  to  bring  in^ 
the  Whigs.     He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  put  the  matter* 
to  the  test     On  Friday,  the  16th   of  February,  he  addresseJ. 
the  House   of  Lords  for  the   last   time,  on   the   augmentatiom. 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  income  in  his  new  position  of  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne.      *  His  friends,'  says   Mr,  Yonge, 
*  observed   a   great  change   in    his   manner   and   appearance ;' 
but  he  finished  his  speech  and  went  home.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  rose  as  usual,  and  after  breakfast  went  into  his  library. 
Here  he  was  found  some  time  after  by  his  servant  lying  on  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility.    He  had  been  seized  with  apoplexy 
and  paralysis  at  the  same  moment,  and  though  he  lingered  nearly 
two  years,  he  never  regained  his  full  consciousness.     He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1828. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  twice  married ;  first,  when  very  young,  to 
Lady  Louisa  Hervey,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Earl 
of  Bristol ;  and  secondly,  in  1822,  to  Miss  Chester,  who  survived 
him.  But  of  his  private  life  his  biographer  has  nothing  to  tell 
us.  He  had  no  family,  and  as  he  and  Lady  Liverpool  were  always 
together,  none  of  that  family  correspondence  which  forms  so 
charming  a  feature  in  the  biography  of  Lord  Eldon  has  enriched 
the  work  of  Mr.  Yonge.  The  only  fact  of  his  life,  apart  from 
politics,  of  at  all  a  characteristic  kind  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  is  one  recorded  by  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  late  'Recollections  of 
Oxford,'  namely,  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  very  fond  of  passing 
the  long  vacation  at  Oxford. 

Doubtless  it  may  be  said  of  Lord  Liverpool  that  even  if  we 
acquit    his    Administration   of    financial    incapacity,    despotic 
sympathies,  and  religious  intolerance,  there  still  remain  subjects 
of  the  highest  importance  of  which  it  shewed  no  just  apprecia- 
tion: 
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^i  the  penal  laws,  for  instance,  education,  and  Parliamentary 
Befonn.     A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  gauge  the  value  of 
ibis  objection.    It  is  founded  on  fact,  and  so  far  it  is  valid.    Lord 
Lirerpool's  Administration  did  neglect  these  questions.     But  we 
have  never  claimed  for  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  was  a  giant  among 
statesmen.    Governments,  like  individuals,  share  in  the  common 
infirmity  of  being  unable  to  do  a  dozen  things  at  once.     Of  all 
the  tasks,  great  and  various  as  they  were,  which  awaited  the  states- 
men of  the  Regency,  two  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  over- 
shadow all  the  others.     These  two  were  the  re-adjustment  of  our 
financial  system,  and  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  amid 
the  many  new  and  conflicting   obligations  and  interests  with 
which  it  was  now  entangled.     Lord  Liverpool  addressed  himself 
to  the  first  of  these  tasks ;   Lord  Castlereagh,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Canning,  to  the  second.     When  the  religious  difficulty  of 
the  day  is  added  to  these,  we  shall  see  that  a  statesman's  hands 
must  have  been  tolerably  full,  without  adding  to  his  burden  by 
extending    the   field  of  legislation.      The    currency,   the   corn 
laws,  and  the  Catholics,  found  ample  employment  for  Lord  Liver- 
pool ;  though  he  always  continued  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  Foreign 
Minister,  to  know  all  that  was  done  in  his  department,  and 
to  offer  many  excellent  suggestions.     If  a  Hercules  of  legislation 
could  have  done  all  this,  and  taken  up  the  other  questions  we 
have  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  we  can  only  say  again  that 
Lord  Liverpool  was  not  this  Hercules.     Not  that  his  name  is 
altogether   unconnected   with  social  reform :    he  took   a   lively 
interest  in  Mr.  Peel's  Factory  Act ;  he  was  the  author  of  some 
beneficial  changes  in  the  game  laws :  and,  as  we  see  from  the 
lately   published   Report  of  the   Agricultural    Commission,    his 
Government  had  the  honour  of  passing  the  first  Allotment  Act. 
So   much  of  the   objections    in   general.       Of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  particular,  we  may  say  as  much,  and  a  good  deal 
more  too.     Not  only  was  it  too  complicated  a  question  to  be 
undertaken    when    so    many    other    important    problems    were 
pressing   for  immediate   solution,   but  it  did  not  present  itself 
to  the  minds  of  that  generation  in  either  a  practical  or  an  urgent 
shape.     The  disfranchisement    of   Grampound    because   it   was 
guilty  of  bribery  had  no  more  to  do  with  Parliamentary  Reform 
than  the  disfranchisement  of  Sudbury  or  St.  Albans.     Anything 
on  the  scale  of  Mr.  Pitt's   Reform  Bill  of  '8G,  or  Mr.  Grey's 
of  '95,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  statesmen  as  a  practical 
object  to  be  attained  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  the  death  of  Canning.     The  extreme  Radical  party,  led  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  did,  in  1819,  move  for  something  of  the  sort : 
but  Lord  John  Russell  opposed  it  as  revolutionary,  and  substi- 
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tuted  for  it  his  own  little  popgun  against  Grampound.  From 
that  time  to  1826  the  Whigs  never  stirred  in  the  matter.  From 
1824  to  1830  not  a  single  petition  in  its  favour  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  Lord  Althorp  told  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  the  Whigs  supported  Mr.  Canning,  though  a  staunch 
anti-Reformer,  in  1827,  because  *the  people  of  England  had 
grown  so  indifferent  to  Reform,  that  he  never  intended  to  re- 
open the  question  again.'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
not  likely  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  going  out  of  his  way  to 
embarrass  himself  with  so  troublesome  a  subject.  There  was  no 
demand  for  it  And  he  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  urge  the 
reform  of  any  system  because  only  of  its  ^abstract  anomalies.' 
It  is  generally  unknown,  but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that 
before  1830  there  was  neither  any  great  popular  enthusiasm,  nor 
any  growing  national  convictions,  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  On  the  question  of  the  com  laws,  we  can  trace  tb^ 
growth  of  a  public  opinion  more  than  thirty  years ;  we  can  note 
its  stages,  and  its  progress  onwards  till  the  point  of  culmination. 
The  course  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Koman  Catholics  was 
somewhat  different ;  but  a  real  vigorous  current  was  flowing  all 
the  time  towards  one  result,  from  the  Union  to  the  Relief  Act. 
It  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  that  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  was  preceded  by  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  schism  in  the 
Tory  party  created  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  and  the  deposition  of  Charles  X.  coming  close 
upon  each  other,  inspired  the  Whigs  with  the  resolution  ^o 
make  a  dash  at  power,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  people  as  the 
champions  of  a  new  revolution.  The  scheme  succeeded  ^to 
perfection.  The  people  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  Tory 
aristocracy  were  depraved  tyrants,  compared  with  whom  the 
courtiers  of  Louis  Quinze  were  immaculate  patriots.  Com- 
bining in  imagination  the  punishment  of  these  hoary  oppressors 
with  the  realisation  of  those  visions  which  Jack  Cade  held 
up  before  his  followers,  the  populace  became  so  frantic  that 
the  middle  classes  grew  seriously  alarmed,  and  in  a  fit  of 
political  hysterics  sent  to  Parliament  a  Whig  majority.  This  is 
the  real  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 ;  and  if  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  1823  foresaw  not  the  conjuncture  of  accidents  which  led 
to  so  sudden  and  so  rapid  a  convulsion,  he  was  only  in  the 
same  blissful  state  of  darkness  as  Lord  Grey,  Lord  J.  Russell, 
and  Lord  Althorp.  Let  nobody  suppose  us  to  mean  by  these 
remarks  that  the  inequalities  of  the  old  system  were  defensible. 
They  stood  condemned  by  reasonable  men  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed.  All  we  say  is,  that  if  left  to  the  natural  operation 
of  public  opinion,  they  would   have   disappeared  much  more 

gradually, 
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gradnalljy  and  without  perhaps  that  derangement  of  the  social 
equipoise  from  which  we  have  never  since  recovered.  During 
tlie  lifetime  of  Lord  Liverpo6l  public  interest  in  the  question 
was  stag^ting,  and  he  only  did  not  rouse  a  fictitious  enthusiasm 
by  the  application  of  intoxicating  stimulants. 

Mr.  I  onge  says  of  Lord  Liverpool  that  he]|was  the  last  Prime 
Minister  who  really  governed  England :  by  which,  he  says,  he 
means  that  he  was  the  last  whose  Government  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  pressure  from  without,  and  to  pass  only  such  measures 
as  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  salutary.    This  is  not  quite  true, 
fint  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the  last  efficient  representative  of 
diat  system  under  which  England  teas  governed,  and  not  merely 
administered.    It  may  be  expected  of  us,  in  reviewing  the  career 
of  soch  a  man,  that  we  should  o£fer  some  remarks  upon  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  systems — the  old  and  the  new,  the 
aristoeiatic  and  the  popular — and  we  shall  accordingly  endeavour 
to  do  so  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  admit  of. 

One  very  important  distinction  has  continued  to  strike  us  with 
renewed  force  every  time  that  we  have  returned  to  the  study 
of  the  Georgian  era,  and  it  is  this :  that  while  by  the  rivalry  of 
die  two  great  parties  which  then  contended  for   the  mastery 
die  Crown  was  of  necessity  a  gainer,  by  the  rivalry  of  those 
which  now  maintain  a  similar  struggle  it  is  sure  to  be  a  loser. 
It  seems  to  us  incontestable  that,  from  1714  to  1811,  the  Crown 
bad  been  steadily  gaining  ground  ;  and  that  from  1811  to  1830 
it  at  least  did  not  retrograde.     George  II.  was  more  powerful 
than  George  I. ;  and  George  III.  than  George  II.     Had  George 
IV.  been  a  man  of  more  character,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  powerful  than  his  father.     The  reason  is  that  in  those  days 
it  was  impossible  to  exercise  that  pressure  upon^  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  which  it  is   possible   to   exercise   in   these.     If  the 
Pelhams,  the  Russells,  the  Gowers,  and  the  Montagues,  loved 
place  and  power,  they  loved  something  else  better,  and  that  was 
themselves.     They  never  dreamed  of  calling  in  the  people  to 
help  them  in  displacing  a  rival.     They  never  said  practically 
to  the  Sovereign,  if  your  Majesty  does  not  pass  this  measure  you 
must  expect  a  revolution.    They  never  even  dared  to  stop  the  sup- 
plies, foreseeing,  doubtless,  that  such  a  step  might  necessitate 
further  measures  injurious  in  the  long  run  to  their  best  interests. 
It  was  better  that  one-half  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  out  of 
office  than  that  the  whole  aristocracy  should  descend  from  its  van- 
tage ground.    The  special  interests  of  party  were  postponed  to  the 
common  interests  of  the  whole  order.    And  the  consequence  was 
that  neither  party  could   push  the  Sovereign  beyond  a  certain 

point. 
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point  If  he  dared  them  to  do  their  worst  thej  could  practically 
do  nothing.  And  as  this  became  more  and  more  apparent  the 
power  of  the  Crown  increased.  But  when,  after  an  exclusion  from 
office,  which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years,  the  Whigs  at  length  made 
up  their  minds  to  abandon  this  system,  and  called  in  the  de- 
mocracy to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  with  the  Tories,  they 
established  a  precedent  obviously  fatal  to  prerogative,  diough 
neither  party  in  the  State  has  had  the  moral  courage  to  de- 
nounce it.  It  is  always  an  easy  thing  to  persuade  the  people 
that  some  great  change,  no  matter  what,  is  essentially  necessair 
to  their  welfare.  A  cry  is  rabed  throughout  the  country.  A 
general  election  is  of  course  favourable  to  its  authors.  And 
now  the  Crown,  if  adverse  to  the  policy  proposed,  is  no  longer 
in  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  I'd  political  party  only,  but,  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  represented,  to  the  whole  people.  The 
difference  is  enormous ;  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  npcm 
the  Crown  is  of  course  irresistible.  The  habit  once  adopted  of 
calling  in  the  people  as  third  sman,  by  whichever  party  wants 
their  aid,  may  have  become  a  second  nature ;  but  it  is  to  this, 
much  more  than  to  any  loss  of  influence  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  boroughs^  that  the  weakness  of  the  Crown,  since  1832, 
is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  the  disproportion  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  the  end  to  be  obtained  that  is  the  real  danger  of 
England  at  the  present  day.  If  the  weight  of  the  people,  and 
the  threat  of  revolution,  is  always  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  a  rival  party  when  other  means  of  action  fail,  we  scarcely 
see  how  either  monarchy  or  parliamentary  government  is  to  be 
preserved.  It  is  like  using  the  Constitution  for  firewood  to 
furnish  out  a  single  meal.  The  aristocracy  in  former  times  had 
too  much  regard  for  their  own  interests  to  act  upon  any  such 
system.  It  was  better,  they  thought,  to  go  without  official  meat 
than  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  democratic  element  by 
raising  it  to  the  position  of  arbiter  in  their  own  intestine  quarrels. 
Since  this  prudent  course  has  been  abandoned — 

*  Non  cquitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore.' 

The  only  other  point  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call 
attention,  is  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  government  which 
was  uppermost  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  which  is  fashionable 
now.  It  is  not  because  Lord  Liverpool  was  able  to  carry  all  his 
measures,  and  to  resist  pressure  from  without,  that  he  is  rightly 
described  as  the  last  Minister  who  governed  us,  but  because 
something  more  than  measures  was  expected  of  him.  The  tra- 
dition still  lingered  in  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Liverpool  that  one 

of 
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of  die  fanctions  of  government  was  to  form  and  to  control  opinion. 
And  it  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  idea  that  the  coercive 
policy  of  1817  met  with  that  sympathy  from  the  public  the 
existence  of  which  even  Sir  G.  C,  Lewis  does  not  openly  deny. 
Bat  this  conception  of  government  cuts  two  ways.    If  it  gave  the 
Admixiistration  a  firmer  Iocils  standi  in  the  repression  of  popular 
demonstrations,  it  likewise  placed  popular  demonstrations  on  a 
more  logical  and  intelligible  footing.     The  government  of  the 
coontiy  was  then  like  the  government  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
or  a  public  school ;  a  system  of  strict  discipline  tempered  by  the 
ponibilitj  of  mutiny.     And  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  dieir  wants  known  through  Parliament  was  the  justifica- 
tioQ  of  the  people  in  seeking  other  channels  of  publicity.     These 
two  opposing  forces  were  correlatives  of  each  other.     And  while 
Government  still  remained  invested,  in  the  public  eye,  with  the 
imperial  attributes  aforesaid,  the  use  of  public  meetings  was  not 
likdj  to  be  in  excess  of  the  popular  necessities.     The  difference 
between  that  state  of  things  and  that  in  which  the  present  genera- 
tion has  grown  up,  is  that,  while  Government  has  tacitly  aban- 
doned those  regulative  or  directorial  functions  which  it  exercised 
in  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  people  have  pushed  still 
farther  than  before  the  practice  of  external  agitation.     This  is 
sQidy  a  very  great  mistake.     Between  1832  and  1868  we  have 
had  rebellions,  riots,  and  seditious  meetings  to  a  most  aggravated 
extent,  all  intended  to  intimidate  a  House  of  Commons  which 
had  recently  been  placed  on  a  distinctly  democratic  basis.     Are 
we  to  expect  that  a  similar  extension  of  the  representation  will 
be  followed  by  a  similar  development  of  this  lawless  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  ?     The  very  contrary  effect  is  the  one  that  we  have  a 
right   to  anticipate.       As   Parliament  becomes    more    popular, 
public  meetings  should  become  less  frequent.    The  people  should 
learn  to  acquiesce  at  least  in  the  decision  of  the  people's  House. 
If  they  do  not,  if  they  only  see  in  the  relaxed  authority  of  the 
executive   an  incitement   to    further    interference,  instead  of   a 
reason  for  abstaining  from  it ;  if  they  resent  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
assembly  returned    by    household  suffrage ;    most  sensible   men 
will    come    to    the    conclusion    that    they    would    rather   have 
been  governed  by  Lord   Liverpool  than    administered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Of  all  the  English  Ministers  who  have  occupied  the  foremost 
place  in  Government  since  the  Constitution  was  finally  settled, 
Lord  Liverpool  resembles  most  in  his  position  and  career  one 
whom  he  resembled  least  in  his  manners  «'ind  his  character,  the 
late  Lord  Palmerston.     Each   was  a  necessity.     On  each  was 
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thrown  the  management  of  a  great  political  interest,  which 
was  divided  against  itself,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of 
bursting  the  fetters  which  confined  it.  Each  bj  the  exercise 
of  very  uncommon  talents  was  able  to  keep  all  points  of 
diflference  in  the  back-ground,  and  all  points  of  agreement  in 
the  fore-ground.  Each  had  its  ^  open  question.'  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  to  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  jralmerston  what  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  to  the  Cabinet,  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  what  the  Radicals  were  to  the  first  the  Grenvillites  were  to 
the  second.  The  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  broke  up  the  Tory 
party  ;  and  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  broke  up  the  Liberal 
party.  The  former  returned  to  power  after  a  brief  interval, 
firmly  believing  that  the  old  order  of  things  was  re-established, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  office  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life.  The  Liberals  have  returned  to  power  doabtless 
with  similar  anticipations.  Within  three  years  the  Tory  party  was 
not  only  broken  up  a  second  time,  but  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
The  truth  was  then  recognised  that  no  party  can  be  led  by  any  states- 
man who  represents  either  of  its  extremes,  more  especially  when 
the  extremes  are  so  divergent  as  they  were  in  this  particokor 
case.  Mr.  Canning  represented  one  extreme,  and  he  &iled  even 
to  form  a  Tory  Cabinet  The  Duke  of  Wellington  represented 
the  other,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  Tory  party 
was  a  wreck.  Both  had  served  together  usefully  and  ably  under 
the  mild  authority  of  a  Minister  who  stood  between  the  two,  and 
made  his  party  stronger  and  more  popular '  every  year  that  he 
survived.  But  neither  could  succeed  separately  for  want  of  those 
qualities  which,  if  not  indicative  of  the  highest  order  of  political 
genius,  are  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  parliamentary 
government     We  press  the  parallel  no  further. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Vonge  for  the  opportunity  he  has 
afforded  us  of  re- surveying  a  period  so  fraught  with  interest  and 
instruction  to  all  students  of  political  history.  His  style  is  not 
very  lively ;  his  research  is  not  very  deep ;  nor  does  he  convey 
the  impression  that  when  undertaking  the  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool 
he  would  not  with  equal  readiness  have  undertaken  the  life  of 
Confucius.  But  he  deserves  praise  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
language,  the  directness  of  his  method,  and  the  moderation 
of  his  opinions. 
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Abt.  VII. — Speeches    of  Mr.    Carry ^   Lord  H.   Lennox,   Mr, 
Childersy  Sir  JoJm  Hay,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld.     1868. 

rflHE  administration  of  the  Nary  lias  always  excited  a  lively 
JL  interest  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  public 
hdieved  most  readily  that  the  Navy  was  certain  to  be  victorious 
however  unprepared,  that  the  traditions  of  national  glory  alone 
would  insnre  success,  and  that  England,  because  of  her  former 
sacceises,  must  always  remain  supreme  at  sea. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  public  has  become  alive  to  the 
{mX,  that  the  steam-engine,  the  ironclad,  and  the  torpedo,  have 
in  a  great  measure  reduced  the  great  maritime  powers  to  an 
equality.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  has  checked  the 
development  of  maritime  talent  in  our  rising  generation,  and  the 
nd  fiict  is  published  in  Parliamentary  Returns  that  upwards  of 
21,000  foreign  seamen  now  man  our  English  merchant  fleet 
This  vast  concourse  of  foreigners  is  no  doubt  employed  more 
cheaply  by  the  trading  community,  so  far  as  provisions  and  wages 
enter  into  the  calculation,  but  the  result  is  that  our  merchant 
oiTy  is  a  nursery  for  foreign  seamen,  who  may  attack  and  can 
never  defend  us,  and  who  exclude  our  own  population  from 
giining  a  livelihood  and  experience  on  the  ocean,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  serve  England  in  her  hour  of  need.  These  conditions 
existed  when  Lord  Derby  took  office  in  1866.  Large  sums  were 
annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  Navy.  They  had  been 
continued  all  through  Lord  Palmerston's  and  Lord  Russell's 
Administrations.  But  with  all  the  enormous  expenditure,  it  was 
found  when  Sir  John  Pakington  assumed  office  that  the  French 
ironclad  fleet  was  more  numerous  than  the  English  in  seagoing 
ironclads  built  and  building.  That  the  number  of  men  voted 
was  not  obtained,  and  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  insure 
the  necessary  supply.  That  no  small  vessels  were  in  our  harbours 
to  relieve  the  ships  on  foreign  stations.  That  the  number  of 
marines  was  so  ill  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  the  service  that  men 
could  not  be  employed  at  sea  (the  special  cause  of  efficiency 
in  a  marine  who  might  otherwise  be  a  soldier)  more  than 
three  years  in  ten.  That  extravagant  numbers  of  young  lads 
were  being  entered  as  officers  for  whom  there  was  neither  em- 
ployment nor  promotion,  and  that  the  harbours  were  crowded 
wiUi  useless  or  decaying  wooden  hulks  which  would  have  cost 
millions  to  repair,  and  which  when  repaired  would  have  only 
given  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory  ships  to  perform  the  service  of 
the  State.  The  members  of  the  Conservative  Admiralty  at  once 
decided  that  it  became  them  boldly  to  face  these  e\\\S)  ^ivdi,  \o 
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much  short  of  1000/.  a  year  apiece.     The  sale  of  them  alone 
therefore  saved  the  countiy  about  60,000/.  a  year. 

Nor  was  this  all  the  profit  in  the  transaction.     Much  has  been 
said  of  the  apparently  small  sum  obtained  for  Government  vessels 
when  s6ld  for  breaking  up.     But  the  process  need  only  be  de- 
scribed to  receive  the  approval  of  all  intelligent  minds.    A  vessel, 
fonnerly  a  man-of-war,  is  found  obsolete  in  type  and  decaying. 
It  is  ascertained  that  to  repair  her  for  service  will  cost  more  than 
half  the  price  of  a  new  vessel  of  modem  design.     The  vessel  is 
unfit  even  if  repaired  for  any  mercantile  purpose,  and  as  her  type 
is  obsolete  no  foreign  Government  when  at  peace  would  desire  to 
purchase  her.     A  belligerent  no  doubt  might  be  found  to  buy, 
Imt  the  comity  of  nations  forbids  the  sale  under  such  circum- 
stances and  to  such  a  purchaser.     But  in  the   vessel  there  is 
one  thing,  if  it  can  only  be  secured,  which  is  really  of  value. 
This  is  the  copper.     The  copper  in  Government  ships  is  of  the 
highest  character.      If  it  can  only  be   recovered,  and   passed 
through  rolling  mills,  much  money  is  recovered  for  the  State. 
The  old  copper,  moreover,  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  old  ship,  has 
die  Government  brand  on  it,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  metal 
brokers ;  for  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  stringent  which  prohibits 
the  sale  of  stores  marked  with  the  Broad  Anow,  and  all  the 
authorities,  naval,  police,  and  legal,  combine  to  declare  that  it 
woold  be  unadvisable  to  relax  this  statute.     Two  modes  remain 
therefore  of  disposing  profitably  of  these  old  vessels ;  but  the 
profit  depends    ultimately    in    both   on    the   realisation   of   the 
copper.      The  vessel,   in  fact,  is  treated  as  a  copper  mine  im- 
bedded in  decaying  timber.     The  more  profitable  mode  is  to 
break  up  the   ship    in  the   dockyards,  select  such   portions    of 
timber  as  may  be  useful,  sell  the  greater  part  for  firewood  and 
obtain  the  copper.     This  process,  however,  must  be  carried  out 
either  by  a  temporary  increase  of  the  dockyard  labour  (always  objec- 
tionable), or  by  delaying  other  more  necessary  work.     But  in  fact 
where  so  large  a  number  of  ships  had  to  be  broken  up,  there  was 
no  space  in  the  dockyards  in  which  to  undertake  the  operation. 
The  other  mode  was  to  sell  by  tender  to  shipbreakers  with  an 
engagement  that  all  the  copper  should  be  returned  when  obtained 
at  the  market   price  of  old  copper.     The  shipbreaker  in   fact 
bought  the  ship  knowing  that  he  would  have  a  safe  market  for 
the  copper  contained  in  her,  and  that  he  would  have  to  make  hij 
profit  out  of  the  difference  between  his  labour  in  breaking  up  the 
ship  and  the  price  he  could  obtain  for  the  old  timber.     Much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Admiralty  had  paid   more 
money  to  a  shipbreaker  for  the  old  copper,  than  they  had  received 
fat  the  ship  when  sold  to  him.     In  one  case  this  did  occur,  and 
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the  reason  is  obvious  and  satisfactory.  The  ship  was  so  rotten 
as  to  be  almost  valueless  but  for  the  copper,  and  the  labour  of 
extracting  the  copper  cost  more  than  the  price  of  firewood  for 
which  the  timber  alone  was  fit  But  the  old  copper,  after  being 
rolled,  sold  for  much  more  than  the  sum  paid  for  it,  aVid  con- 
verted the  ship  into  an  article  of  profit  to  the  country.  It  need 
hardly  be  observed  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  the 
sixty-three  ships  sold  not  only  saved  60,000/.  a  year  to  the 
country  for  their  keep,  but  that  133,000/.  was  realised  for  the 
ships  themselves,  and  that  172,000/.  was  also  received  for  copper 
rc-rolled  and  sold.  These  sums  were  paid  to  the  Exchequer.  It 
might  be  said  that  a  permanent  saving  of  60,000/.  a  year  ought 
to  be  taken  to  represent  a  capital  saving  of  2,000,000/. ;  but  if 
we  were  to  state  this  we  should  be  falling  into  the  unjustifiable 
error  which  so  constantly  vitiates  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Seely  in  his  attacks  on  naval  administration.  It  will  be  safe  at 
least  to  assume  that  60,000/.  was  saved  for  two  years,  or  120,000/., 
which,  added  to  the  money  actually  obtained,  represents  a  gain  to 
the  country  in  this  item  alone  of  425,000/. 

This  sum  therefore  almost  repays  the  half  million  of  ^exfro- 
vagant  expenditure '  which  at  election  time  has  served  the  Whigs 
in  such  good  stead.  The  charge  has  been  constantly  repeated* 
It  is  therefore  right  to  show  in  what  it  has  been  spent,  and  how 
provided  for.  To  recapitulate — the  extra  charge  upon  the 
country  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
Conservative  administration  exclusive  of  the  Abyssinian  charge, 
is  stated  by  Whig  critics  at  half  a  million.  It  has  been  stated 
by  them  that  this  half  million  has  been  expended  on  useless 
wooden  ships  ;  whereas  no  additional  dockyard  charge  for  wooden 
ships  has  been  incurred  by  the  Conservative  Admiralty.  The 
extra  charge  has  been  solely  incurred  on  the  contract  vote  for 
iron  ships,  or  for  iron  ships  built  in  our  dockyards,  as  the  sub- 
joined table  will  show  : — 

Vote  10,  Sec.  2,  Estimates. 

Oonserrative.  Whig. 

Hulls  of  armour-plated  ships  contract      £269,380  ..  £60,000 

For  engines      62,400  ..  34,000 

Engines  of  dockyard-built  armour-plated 

ships 109,125  ..  60,000 

*Volage' 45,000  ..  wl 

Eight  composite  gunboats       120,800  ..  nil 

Ton        ditto         ditto     in  dockyards..  150,000  ..  nU 

£766,705     £154,000 
Differenoe    ..      ..   £602,705 

This 
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This  statement  shows  clearly  that  the  excess  was  due  to  the 
building   of  ironclads  and  iron  vessels  which  the  Whigs  had 
neglected  to  provide  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  ordinary  peace 
service  of  the  State.     The  armour-plated  ships  speak  for  them- 
selves, though  the  necessity  for  the  increase  was  glaring.     In 
1866  the  flag  of  the  Mediterranean  Admiral  was  still  flying  in  a 
wooden  three-decker,  a  wooden  two-decked  ship  was  still  flag- 
ship in  North  America,  and  wooden  frigates  were  flagships  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  China.     Indeed  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers  how  the  Spanish  ironclad  *  Numancia ' 
lombarded  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  destroying  millions  of  British 
property,  whilst  the  gallant  Admiral  Denman,  in  his  wooden 
frigate,  was  perforce  the  passive  spectator  of  this  wanton  aggres- 
.  BOO.    On   all   these   four  stations,  of  g^eat  importance  to  our 
mercantile  interests  and  naval  renown,  an  ironclad  is  now  present 
to  fulfil   efficiently   the   duty   of  an  English  man-of-war ;   in 
additioo  to  this,  no  useless  wooden  line-of-battle  ships  encumber 
tiie  Mediterranean,  but  the  necessary  force  of  ironclads  is  there 
to  support   the   British   Admiral ;   whilst  an  ironclad   experi- 
mental  squadron  forms  the  Channel  Fleet  of  England.     The 
'  Volage '  requires  some  eirplanation.    When  Lord  Derby  accepted 
cffice^  our  relations  with  the  United  States  were  in  a  delicate 
eoodition,  since  removed  by  Lord  Stanley's  frank  and  honest 
dii^omacy.     The  United  States  had   commenced  to  build   six 
wooden  frigates  of  great  size  and  speed,  far  superior  to  any  class 
of  frigates  possessed  by  any  other  power.     Correct  information 
of  the  character  of  these  powerful  vessels  having  been  received, 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy  was  authorised  to  design  a  ship  which 
should  be  the  type  and  model  of  a  class  of  ships  to  compete  with 
or  rival  the  American  frigates.    This  resulted  in  the  '  Volage,'  an 
iron-framed  frigate,  and  the  most  confident  expectations  may  be 
held  of  the  success  of  the  experiment.     If  the  '  Volage '  realises 
the  anticipations  of  her  designers,  this  country  will  possess  a 
model  on  which  others  can  be  constructed,  to  protect  our  com- 
merce or  to  harrass  that  of  an  enemy. 

The  building  of  the  eighteen  gunboats  also  requires  some  further 
explanation.  Although  the  duty  of  protecting  our  shores  and 
colonies  and  commerce  in  war  with  a  first-class  power  requires 
large  ironclad  ships,  they  are  costly  to  build  and  maintain,  and  are 
both  too  large  and  too  expensive  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  sea  police  in  time  of  peace.  For  this  purpose  a  class  of  swift, 
healthy,  light-draught  gun-vessels,  with  small  crews,  is  far  more 
saitable.  On  all  the  distant  stations  some  are  necessary ;  but  on 
two,  namely  in  China  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  they  are 
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absolutely  essential  to  perform  the  duty  which  England  hai 
undertaken  by  treaty. 

In  China  and  Japan  there  are  twenty-three  ports  which  have 
been  opened  to  our  commerce  on  the  understanding  that  a  man- 
of-war  shall  be  there  to  support  and  protect  the  consular  autho- 
rity, and  to  restrain  any  of  our  sidventurous  and  indiscreet 
countrymen  who  may  visit  these  ports  for  profit  or  amusement, 
and  who  do  not  always  pay  consideration  to  the  laws,  the  usages, 
or  feelings  of  a  foreign  community. 

Lord  Russell's  Government  thought  it  right  to  maintain 
thirty-eight  vessels  in  China  and  Japan.  Of  these,  however, 
many  were  the  gunboats  built  in  haste  during  the  Russian  War. 
Several  of  them  had  been  recalled  to  Hong  Kong  as  being 
rotten  and  irreparable ;  and  in  the  English  ports  in  1866  there  was 
no  vessel  of  that  or  any  similarly  apt  and  inexpensive  class  to 
replace  them.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where  England 
has  so  long  nobly  taken  the  lead  in  putting  down  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  a  squadron  of  eighteen  vessels  was  maintained.  It  has 
been  frequently  shown  by  the  best  medical  evidence  that  a 
heajthy  European  may  be  exposed  for  about  two  years  to  the  un- 
healthy climate  of  the  West  Coast  without  permanent  imury  to 
his  constitution.  But  the  Whig  Administration,  in  1866,  had 
vessels  on  that  station  which  had  been  there  for  four  years,  and 
whose  crews  were  suffering  materially  in  consequence.  There 
was  not  a  ship  in  an  English  port  to  commission  as  a  relief.  By 
reducing  the  numbers  of  the  squadron,  and  by  despatching  ships 
so  soon  as  built  as  reliefs,  it  is  now  arranged  that  no  ship  (except 
the  flag-ship,  which  is  able  occasionally  to  seek  a  change  in 
more  healthy  latitudes)  is  now  on  that  station  for  more  than  two 
years  ;  and  the  health  of  the  squadron  has  improved  accordingly. 
For  not  only  is  the  service  deadly  from  the  pestilential  climate, 
but  the  monotonous  nature  of  the  service  renders  it  incredibly 
depressing.  The  certainty  that  less  than  two  years  will  send 
ship  and  crew  to  other  scenes  has  added  a  mental  tonic  to  assist 
in  averting  the  bodily  languor  and  depression. 

These  facts  alone  will  show  that  it  was  not  without  due  cause 
that  the  Conservative  Government  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  Naval  Estimates,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  by  extraordinary  sales  of  useless  ships,  and 
by  the  sale  of  copper,  never  before  attempted^  425,000/.  were  saved 
to  the  Exchequer  against  the  necessary  expenditure  of  602,7052., 
the  country  might  well  rest  satisfied  with  the  naval  administration 
which  has  conferred  so  signal  a  benefit.  But  not  only  was  the 
repayment   actually  made  to  the  Exchequer,  but  the  economy 
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iotrodaoed  by  the  late  Administration,  had  they  remained  in 
office,  would  have  shown  a  further  permanent  saving  of  more 
than  400,000/.  in  the  Estimates  now  in  preparation. 

In  the  dockyards  it  has  already  been  stated  that  no  increased 
expenditure  has  been   incurred.     The  Whig  Government  had 
boweyer  devoted  the  dockyard  labour  and  the  public  money  to 
4e  repair  of  old  wooden  ships.     These  vessels  were  of  an  obso- 
lete tjpe^  and  when  repaired  at  great  cost  were  not  well  adapted 
to  the  service  required.     They  have  been  turned  into  cash  as 
lias  been  shown  before,  and  the  labour  so  saved  has  been  devoted 
to  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the  seagoing  fleet,  and  to  the 
coDstmction  of  such  small  wooden  vessels  as  are  required  for  the 
sea  service.     But  good  new  wooden  ships  have  been  built  out  of 
tbe  money  expended  in  the  dockyards,  which  does  not  exceed 
die  foms  expended  by  the  Whigs  in  the  dockyards  for  the  repair 
of  old  and  useless  wooden  ships ;  and  the  whole  excess  on  the 
iiafil  votes  is  due,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the  construction  of  our 
iiOQ  fleet,  which  had  been  permitted  by  the  extreme  supineness 
of  Lord  Russell's  Government  to  fall  into  arrear  of  the  national 
wanti^  and   the  numbers  necessary  to  keep  us  on  an  equality 
widi  our  great  ally,  and  so  to  maintain  our  maritime  position. 

Nor  were  the  novel  types  of  men-of-war  neglected.  The 
Whig  Administration  had  commenced  a  large  turret  ironclad, 
the  *  Monarch,'  with  a  high  free  board  and  ample  accommoda- 
tion. But  this  magnificent  man-of-war  did  not  fulfil  the  require- 
ment which  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  the  intelligent  inventor  of 
the  cupola,  had  so  much  at  heart.  He  was  therefore  employed 
to  superintend  the  building  of  a  seagoing  ironclad  turret-ship 
called  in  his  honour  the  '  Captain.'  He  selected  Messrs.  Laird 
to  carry  out  the  contract,  and  this  firm,  so  experienced  in  designing 
this  class  of  ship,  will,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Coles,  shortly 
launch  a  vessel  in  which  the  advocates  of  seagoing  turret-ships 
will  be  able  fully  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  theory,  or  to 
correct  after  trial  any  objections  that  may  be  discovered  in  this 
its  practical  development. 

A  turret-ship  also,  with  low  free  board  and  immensely 
thick  armour,  called  the  '  Glatton '  has  been  laid  down,  to 
be  used  for  harbour  defence,  or  for  the  attack  of  distant  forti- 
fied places  ;  while  a  ram  of  great  weight  and  speed,  the  '  Hot- 
spur,' has  been  built  to  test  the  value  of  that  mode  of  warfare. 
Nor  must  the  '  Staunch '  be  forgotten.  This  vessel,  designed  by 
Mr.  Rendel  of  Newcastle,  draws  only  six  feet  of  water,  steams 
about  seven  knots,  is  handy  and  easily  managed  by  a  crew  of 
twenty  men,  and  yet  carries  a  nine-inch  twelve-ton  rifled  gun,  and 
can  fire  it  with  facility,  offering  hardly  any  mark  to  an  antagonist. 
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and  from  her  light  draft  easily  seeking  shelter  in  shoal  water 
when  chased  by  a  large  antagonist  This  vessel,  so  useful  and 
so  formidable,  cost  only  7000/.,  and  offers  a  model  which  may 
be  rapidly  imitated  if  necessity  should  arise  for  the  creation  of 
others.  Having  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  sole  cause  of  ad- 
ditional expenditure  in  the  Navy  during  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  (saving  the  Abyssinian  expedition),  and  at  the  sub- 
stantial results  in  the  improved  character  and  amount  of  the 
matSriel  of  the  Navy  which  has  resulted  from  it,  we  shall  now 
briefly  allude  to  the  greater  efficiency  obtained  in  the  persormel^ 
and  this  by  arrangements  which  result  in  saving  to  the  public. 
There  are  now  only  three  reliable  sources  from  which  our  fleets 
are  manned.  These  are  the  continuous  service  seamen,  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  boys  trained  up  in  our  Navy ;  the  Marines, 
and  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  latter  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
It  contains  about  15,000  men,  of  whom  5000  would  at  once  be 
available  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  thereafter  about  1000  men  per  month  would  be  added 
to  the  fleet  The  remainder  would  probably  join  long  before 
the  year  had  expired,  and  prove  a  reserve  of  trained  seamen  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  nation.  The  Marines,  and  especially 
the  Marine  Artillery,  are  a  corps  of  trained  sea  soldiers,  fonning 
a  force  of  which  any  country  may  be  proud.  But  their  utility  is 
much  impaired  if  they  do  not  pass  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  lives  at  sea,  and  become  inured  to  the  habits  of  a  sea  life. 
It  was  found  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ironclads  require 
a  smaller  complement  of  Marines  than  the  line-of-battle  ships,  it 
was  impossible  to  arrange  so  that  16,000  Marines  could  each 
in  turn  be  sufficiently  at  sea  to  give  the  necessary  experience. 
The  Conservative  Government  have  therefore  diminished  the 
number  of  Marines  by  more  than  2000  men,  making  a  saving 
to  the  country  of  54,000/.,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those 
who  remain  by  affording  them  the  necessary  opportunity  fox 
experience.  The  consequent  reduction  in  the  staff  and  numbei 
of  divisions  has  also  greatly  contributed  to  a  diminished  ex- 
penditure. Whilst  making  this  wise  adjustment  and  saving, 
the  number  of  boys  entered  for  the  Navy  was  slightly  in- 
creased, to  adjust  the  entries  to  the  actual  number  of  annual 
discharges  from  the  various  casualties  of  the  profession.  In 
the  entry  of  officers  similar  adjustments  were  made  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  numbers  of  young  men  poured  into  the  lowei 
branches  of  the  profession,  for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  find 
employment  or  promotion.  The  number  of  naval  cadets  entered 
was  considerably  reduced.  The  Engineers^  whose  numbers  were 
excessively  swollen,  were  similarly  diminished,  and  one  good 

instance 
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instance  of  a  practical  redaction  may  be  shown  bj  the  way  in 
which  the  class,  from  whom  the  paymasters  are  drawn,  was 
reduced  by  three-fourths,  whilst  adding  efficiency  and  content- 
ment to  die  remainder.  The  necessary  number  of  paymasters 
for  the  service  was  fixed  some  years  before  at  300.  This  fixed 
Domber  should  have  guided  the  authorities  in  the  number  of 
entries. 

Bat  no  such  economical  idea  appears  to  hare  ever  occurred  to 
the  Whig  Admiralty.     They  continued  to  enter  between  sixty 
and  seventy  boys  in  each  year,  perhaps  gratifying  to  some  extent 
the  parents  or  comstituents  who  clamoured  for  a  clerk's-assistant's 
nominaticMi,  but  choking  the  lower  branches  of  the  class  with 
lads  for  whom  there  was  no  promotion  and  no  necessary  work. 
So  iooa  as   the   Conservative  Admiralty  came  into   office,    a 
searching  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  necessary  numbers  to 
supply  the  upper  class  of  paymasters  and  keep  up  the  requisite 
nmnber  of  300.     It  was  found  that  about  18  entries  in  the  year 
irodd  suffice,  and  the  number  all  through  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half  has  been  kept  at  16  a  year.     Some  question  was  raised  as 
to  whedier  these  young  officers  were  not  required  in  such  super- 
fluous numbers  in  the  lower  branches  to  perform  ordinary  copying 
work.     It  was  found,  however,  that  this  could  be  equally  well 
performed  by  men  entered  solely  for  diis  purpose  as  writers, 
onch  a  class  was  accordingly  instituted  and  the  service  is  as 
accurately  performed,  whilst  officers  will  no  longer  be  required 
to  linger  on  without  hope  of  advancement.     This  change,  which 
substituted  the  entry  of  16  persons  for  64,  is  a  capital  instance 
of  the  economical  changes  which  have  silently  been  introduced 
since  Lord  Derby  accepted  office  in  1866 ;  and  this  example 
feirly  indicates  the  course  taken  by  that  Admiralty  to  reduce 
the  heavy  burden  entailed  upon  the  country  by  the  excessive  and 
useless   entry  of  subordinate  officers,  which  the  Whigs  in   the 
interest  of  their  patronage  have  been  so  loth  to  sacrifice.     But  it 
may  be  said  that  these  changes  and  improvements  have  resulted 
from  other   causes  than  vigorous  administration.      Let  us  see, 
therefore,  how  the  Admiralty  behaved  during  the  Abyssinian 
War,  and   whether,  in  exceptional   circumstances,  they   proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.     On  the  22nd  of  August,  18G7,  it  was 
known  that  an  expedition  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  captives. 
A  telegram  from  Bombay  had  informed  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  that  Sir  Robert  Napier  had  accepted  the  command, 
and  had  undertaken,  with  12,000  men,  to  eflfect  that  which  Eng- 
land so  much  desired.     The  attendants  and  impedimenta  of  this 
host  were  so  considerable  that  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  provide 
at  least  120,000  tons  of  shipping.     The  Admiralty  within  three 
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(lays  were  able  to  obtain  accurate  information,  as  it  proved,  tbat^ 
without  deranging  entirely  the  trade  and  commerce  of  India, 
less  than  60,000  tons  of  sailing  transport  and  less  than  30,000 
tons  of  steam  transport  could  be  collected  in  the  Indian  Seas  afc: 
Bombay  in  time  for  this  service.     If  India,  therefore,  had  beem. 
left  to  her  own  resources,  the  cost  of  the  transports,  sufficientljr 
heavy  at  ordinary  rates,  would  have  risen  to  a  fabulous  amoont  ^ 
the  system  of  Indian  reliefs  would  have  been  disturbed,  and  the 
ordinary  passenger  service  dislocated.     The  Admiralty  under- 
took to  engage  at  moderate  rates,  and  to  have  at  Bombay  in 
December,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  the  necessary- 
additional  tonnage,  and  also  to  have  three  fine  steam  hospital- 
ships  in  the  Red  Sea  in  time  to  give  assistance  to  the  pioneer 
force   of  the  expedition.      Many  experienced  persons   ^ooght 
these  proposals  chimerical ;  but  the  forethought  evinced  enabled 
the  plan  to  be  successfully  carried  out,  and  thus  saved  incal- 
culable sums  to  the  Treasury.     Tenders  were  at  once  issued  by 
the  Admiralty  for  large,  swift  steam-transports  for  this  service, 
without  specifying  the  number  required.    Thirteen  were  selected 
from  the  numbers  who  offered,  and  their  fitting  was  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with.    It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  there  was  less  than 
4000  tons  of  coal  available  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  was 
known   that  nearly   18,000  tons  might   be  required  for  these 
vessels.     Arrangements  were   accordingly  made  to  send  swift 
steam-colliers  to  the  Cape  with  about  half  this  quantity,  and  the 
rest  was  placed  in  the  transports  themselves  in  bulk.     The  store 
of  coal  was  also  increased  at  the  Cape  de  Verds,  at  Ascension, 
at  St.  Helena,  and  at  the  Mauritius,  as  a  precaution,  lest  any 
vessel  should  break  down  near  any  of  these  localities ;  and,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  officers  in  command,  a  prize 
was  offered  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  those  arriving  at 
Bombay.     All  these  preparations  were  pushed  forward  with  re- 
markable vigour  and  address ;  and  when  the  men  employed  to 
coal  the  transports  at  Liverpool,  seeing  the  pressure,  struck  for 
an  inordinately  high  rate  of  wages,  a  detachment  of  men  from 
the  men-of-war  near,  at  the  ordinary  extra  wages,  completed  the 
coaling  rapidly  and  defeated  the  extortionate  demand.     So  nicely 
timed  was  the  operation,  that  the  steam-colliers  and  the  transports 
arrived  almost  simultaneously  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
the  unfortunate  '  Bosphorus,'   impatiently  hurrying   on    to   the 
eastward  in  search  of  coal,  which  a  day  or  two's  delay  would 
have  given  her  at  the  Cape,  was  lost — the  sole  catastrophe  in 
the  expedition.     The  first  of  these  ships  reached  Bombay  on  the 
14th  of  November,  the  last  on  the  3rd  of  December.     They  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  its  close,  and,  having  all  been  carefully 

fitted 
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fitted  to  distil  water,  were'of  incalculable  service  in  Anneslej  Bay. 

The  collection  and  conveyance  of  mules  in  the  Mediterranean 

was  performed,   in  an   equally  satisfactory  manner,   under  the 

Transport  Department  at  the  Admiralty.     The  services  of  Sir 

Leopold  Heath,  of  Captain  Fellowes,  and  of  the  Naval  Brigade 

are  not  specially  alluded  to.     They  performed  their  duty  under 

theeje  of  an  Administration  prompt  to  reward  for  good  service, 

though  these  officers  were  not  specially  selected  by  the  Admiralty 

in  consequence  of  the  Abyssinian  War  :  but  the  officers  selected 

for  the  Transport  service  on  that  occasion  proved  to  be  admirably 

adapted  for  it.     Not  only  great  ability,  but  youth  and  mental 

and  bodily  vigour,  as  well  as  a  temper  not  too  exacting,  were 

needed  and  were  possessed  by  those  appointed  to  this  service. 

The  result  was,  that  no  break-down  took  place,  and  Captain 

Tiyon  and  those  under  his  orders  were  happy  examples  of  the 

men  to  be  chosen  on  such  an  emergency.     It  may  be  said  that 

in  this  the  Admiralty  did  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  that  is 

readily  admitted.     But  how  different  to  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 

fious  Administration  in  their  management  of  the  Ashantee  War 

in  1864,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  decide,  though  the  contrast 

is  too  deplorable  to  need  much  commentary. 

In  maJcing  these  remarks  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
late  Conservative  Admiralty,  we  by  no  means  propose  to  offer  a 
hbtoiy  of  its  administration.  We  rather  desire  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  its  naval  policy,  which  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  its  vigour  and  breadth,  as  well  as  its  fore- 
sight, which  has  laid  the  seeds  both  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  found  our  Navy  inferior  to  that  of  France,  it  has  left  it  its 
equal. 

It  found  it  with  ships,  built  and  building,  intended  to  carry 
heavy  guns,  but  without  any  appliances  for  using  this  gigantic 
artillery.  It  has  settled  all  these  interminable  questions,  esta- 
blished a  system,  and  armed  the  ships. 

It  found  no  ironclads  on  distant  stations,  and  the  English  flag 
liable  to  insult  for  want  of  this  necessary  protection.  It  has 
placed  ironclads  on  all  these  important  stations,  and  so  main- 
tained the  national  honour. 

It  found  the  number  of  seamen  diminishing,  and  no  prepara- 
tion for  an  adequate  supply ;  it  found  the  number  of  marines 
so  large  that  the  necessary  amount  of  sea-service  could  not  be 
apportioned  to  each ;  it  found  the  entries  of  officers  so  super- 
abundant that  the  Navy  List  was  overcrowded,  the  lower  ranks 
discontented,  promotion  at  a  dead-lock.  It  regulated  the  entries 
of  boys,  so  that  the  demand  and  supply  were  adjusted  ;  it  reduced 
the   marines   within   necessary  limits,    and   considerably  dimi- 
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nished  the  nambers  of  fresh  entries  for  officers  in  the  Nayj:. 
It  closed  Deptford  Dockyard,  and  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  closing  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Woolwich,  and  diminished, 
the  cost  for  the  care  of  our  harbour-ships  in  a  very  large  d^^ree. 
In  spite  of  the  necessary  increase  of  the  fleet,  it  kept  down  the 
Dockyard  charge  within  its  former  limits,  and  all  but  met  the 
extra  but  necessary  charge  for  new  ironclads  from  its  excellent 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  old  and  useless  stores  and  shipiL     It 
found  a  fleet  unarmed  and  decaying,  it  has  left  it  efficient  and 
armed.     This  can  honestly  be  said  of  its  ordinary  administration, 
and  the  episode  of  the  Abyssinian  War  demonstrated  that  its 
chiefs  were  equal  to  a  grave  emergency. 

These  improvements  have  been  carried  out  whilst  in  a  minority 
in  the  Commons,  and  whilst  the  public  have  been  constantly 
misled  by  ill-informed  criticism ;  but  when  the  edge  of  par^ 
spirit  has  lost  its  sharpness,  and  the  acts  of  the  late  Government 
are  examined  with  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  history,  the 
Conservative  Admiralty  which  has  just  left  office  will  be  aj^r»» 
ciated  for  the  justice  and  vigour  of  its  administratioa  and  die 
efficiency  it  has  given  to  the  British  Navy. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  Armah  of  St.  FauTs  Cathedral  By  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St  Paul's.     London,  1868. 

2.  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  By  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  (2nd  Edition.) 
London,  1868. 

THE  hand  of  death,  which  lifts  many  veils,  removes  in  some 
degree,  from  time  to  time,  the  anonymous  shelter  under 
which  articles  like  this  are  presented  to  the  public.  Dean 
Milman  was  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  our  contributors,  «and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  the  oldest  surviving.  We 
can  hardly  pass  to  our  task  of  reviewing  his  latest  work  without 
first  noting  down  some  of  the  charming  characteristics  of  the 
man  and  giving  some  account  of  his  memorable  literary  career. 

Milman,  though  a  Clergyman  and  a  high  Dignitary  in  the 
Church,  and  though  his  additions  to  our  theological  stores  are 
great  and  of  abiding  value,  still  was  not  so  much  a  divine  as 
a  historian,  not  so  much  an  ecclesiastic  as  a  man  of  letters.  We 
must  bear  this  carefully  in  mind,  lest  we  should  do  some  injustice 
to  his  memory.  His  own  consciousness  of  being  essentially  a 
man  of  letters  appears,  again  and  again,  to  an  almost  amusing 
extent,  in  the  volume  before  us.     Thus,  on  occasion  of  mention- 

,  in« 
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in^  tlie  coronation  of  King  Richard  I.  at  Westminster,  when,  the 
Bishopric  of  London  being  vacant  for  the  moment,  the  Dean  of 
St  Pauls  ministered  the  holj  oil  and  chrism  to  the  Archbishop, 
it  is  remarked  that  this  Dean,  Radulph  de  Diceto,  was  '  the  first 
man  of  letters  among  the  Deans : '  and  it  is  noted  as  singular 
'that  the  first  Bishop  of  London  and  the  first  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
who  obtained  distinction  as  writers  should  have  been  con- 
temporaries, and  should  both  have  written  chronicles  of  their 
times.'    Then,  a  few  pages  below,  it  is  added  : — 

'fisdnlph  de  Dioeio  bnilt  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  inhabited  after 
him  hj  many  men  of  letters :  before  the  fieformation  bj  the  admirable 
Odieiy  who  may  compensate  for  many  names ;  after  the  Beformation  by 
Aktiander  Nowell,  Donne,  Sancroft  (who  rebuilt  the  mansion  aft^ 
flie  fire]f,  Siillingfleet,  TiUotson,  W.  Sherlock,  Butler,  Seeker,  Newton, 
Tan  luldert^  Coplestone.*  As  a  lover  of  letters,  I  might  perhaps, 
lithout  presumption,  add  another  name.' — St.  PavTs,  p.  39. 

In  describixig  the  career  of  one  of  his  eminent  predecessors,  in 
die  reign  of  James  L,  he  says,  with  a  touch  of  humour,  *  Donne 
if  the  only  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  till  a  very  late  successor,  who  was 
guilty  of  poetry/  And  at  the  close,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
monuments  in  his  Cathedral,  be  lingers  over  *  one  name '  with 
peculiar  fondness.  *  What  name  among  modem  men  of  letters  is 
more  illastrions  than  the  name  dear  to  me,  fi^m  long  reverential 
friendship,  of  Hallam  ? ' 

If  this  expresses  what  Milman  was  positively,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  added  to  show,  negatively,  what  he  was  not  He  was 
never  conspicuous,  cither  in  the  public  conflicts  of  Churchmen 
among  themselves,  or  in  the  activity  of  the  Missionary  enterprises 
of  the  Church,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Tillotson  is  his  hero 
among  his  predecessors  in  the  Deanery,  not  merely  on  account 
ai  his  equable  and  pure  English  stvle,  but  because  of  his  calm 
well-balanced  habit  of  avoiding  extremes.  To  use  an  expression 
of  his  own  in  this  volume,  there  was  in  Milman  a  certain  ^  cold 
serenity'  in  regard  to  matters  of  public  ecclesiastical  interest 
We  could  not  find  a  better  illustration  of  this  than  by  observing 
the  disdain  with  which  he  speaks  of  Convocation.  He  exults 
^t  since  the  Reformation  the  Koval  Supremacy  ^  settled  down 
into  the  supremacy  of  law,'  that  law  is  now  administered  ^  by 
ermine,  not  by  lawn ;  by  a  national  Court  of  Justice,  not  by  a 

*  li  is  rmthcr  fftrmge  that  so  fimuiar  an  Oxford  ram^  a.^  that  of  G''p!4t/yn 
Aoald  have  been  wrongly  fpelt  in  this  To-aaBe-.  See  a^ia  p.  4:>.  Tirrttr  »r*r  i^'Sie 
•Atr  JMni  nil  I  of  iht  m£«  kiiA  which,  tb&oi  i  b«  corr'scurd  Iz.  the  -•^x:  •rdiuoa. 
Tim  the  sane  of  Cobo,  a  divine  cf  so  iLcoc^idrrabl*  ;.ot*.  is  pr^-  L'-';orr'<r:lT, 
|L  S85k  Agaia,  to  ipeaJk  of  a  Bishop  of  0>wler  ia  the  twelfth  c^Ltory  (o.  r ).  or 
■  the  ■Ttwfh  (pl  ai),  is  eorreet,  bat  qoise  a  mistake  Ui  t&e  &i've«L.M.  ^\/i  y 
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clamorous  Convocation.'  *  He  has  occasion  more  than  once  \o 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province 
met  originally  in  St  Paul's,  not  at  Westminster,  until  Wolsej,  in 
his  character  of  Papal  legate,  caused  the  change :  so  that  even 
now  the  royal  writ  is  read  in  the  Chapter-house  of  St.  Panl'j^ 
the  sermon  preached  in  that  Cathedral,  and  the  Prolocutor  of  tbe 
Lower  House  chosen  there  in  one  of  the  chapels  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Dean,  before  adjournment  to  Westminster.  On 
first  referring  to  Wolsey's  arbitrary  proceeding,  he  adds:  *St 
Paul's  acquiesces,  with  more  than  submission,  in  the  loss  of  her 
ancient  dignity.' f  And  again,  in  recounting  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  first  Convocation  under  Elizabeth,  when  bis 
predecessor  Alexander  No  well  was  made  Prolocutor,  and  tbe 
forms  were  gone  through  which  have  been  customary  before  and 
since,  he  says :  '  I  cannot  pretend  to  grieve  at  the  change,  or  tbat 
St.  Paul's  resounds  no  more  with  the  sterile  debates  of  Convioca- 
tion.'  X  It  is  difficult  not  to  contrast  this  with  the  warm  historiol 
interest  evinced,  in  regard  to  this  constitutional  meeting  d 
ecclesiastics,  by  his  younger  and  equally  distinguished  colleagoe 
in  Decanal  honours,  Dr.  Stanley.  Not  only  does  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster devote  a  considerable  space  to  this  subject,  §  reminding 
us  for  instance  of  the  fact,  which  Dean  Milman  does  not  notice, 
that  the  terms  '  Upper  House '  and  *  Lower  House  '  arise  finom  » 
local  arrangement,  not  at  Westminster,  but  at  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
Bishops  were  in  the  raised  chamber  and  the  inferior  clergy  in 
the  crypt  below  :  but  the  whole  tone  in  which  the  subject  is 
spoken  of  in  the  'Memorials  of  Westminster*  is  different  from 
that  in  which  it  appears  in  th  »  *  Annals  of  St.  Paul's.'  Our  two 
Metropolitan  Deans,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  indeed  been 
kindred  spirits.  But  Dr.  Stanley  has  been  far  more  of  a  Church- 
man than  Dr.  Milman,  and  as  a  member  of  Convocation  has 
been  one  of  tlie  most  eager  among  the  clerical  disputants. 

But  if  we  turn  now  from  the  public  ecclesiastical  attitude  of 
Dean  Milman  before  the  Clerical  world,  to  the  inner  circle 
where  he  was  known  and  loved  by  liis  friends,  we  find  that  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  impute  any  wjint  of  warmth  to  his 
personal  character  or  any  want  of  serious  reality  to  his  religious 
faith.  These  pages  are  not  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
recollections  derived  from  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Dean 
Milman,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  information  derived 
from  those  w^ho  did  know  him  well;  and  therefore,  on  both 
accounts,  they  may  be  written  with  the  less  reserve.     It  is  quite 


♦  *  St.  Pauls,*  p.  269.  t  IK  1T9.  *  lb,,  p.  289, 

§  *  Westminster  Abbey,'  pp.  516-525. 
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evident  that  in  company  lie  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
men.    He  mixed  freely  in  London  Society,  and  everywhere  he 
was  welcomed  and  admired  for  his  kindliness  of  nature^  his  fund 
of  anecdote  and  personal  recollection,  his  sagacity,  humour,  and 
fine  powers  of  criticism.     His  presence  always  brought  pleasure 
and  improvement.     He  was  brilliant  and  most  instructive  in 
conversation.     He  has  indeed  been  called  '  the  last  of  the  great 
conversers.'     This   is  probably  too  despondingl  a  view  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations.      Yet  the  habits  of  our  day, 
even  among   literary  men,    are  not  favourable  to    the   highest 
exercise  of  the  social  faculty.     With  all  this,  Milman  was  re- 
markable for  gentleness,  courtesy,  large  toleration,  and  admirable 
temper.     He  had  great  enjoyment  of  life,  even  to  the  last.     He 
was  happy  in  his  easy  flow  of  spirits,  happy  among  his  books, 
happy  among  his  friends,  happiest  in  his  home.     Into  that  sanc- 
tnaiy^  where  his  loss  is  most  deeply  mourned,  we  do  not  intrude. 
Canon  Melvill,   in  his  funeral  sermon,   spoke  strongly  of  the 
Dean's  *  unaflFected  piety,'     He  was  certainly  not  in  the  habit  of 
QSiDg  religious  phraseology  ;  he  certainly  belonged  to  no  party ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  religion  did  not  pervade  his  cha- 
racter.    He  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  knew  the  world 
dionnighly  ;   but  this  is  quite  possible  without  being  worldly. 
Perhaps  his  most  remarkable  characteristic  was  the  union  of  a 
rare  iMilance  of  mind  and  singularly  sound  judgment  with  the 
most  varied  accomplishments  and  immense  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge.    He  knew  many  languages ;  he  was  fond  of  music  ;  there 
was  no  more  intelligent  visitor  at  the  National  Gallery;  and  at 
the  British  Museum,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
enlightened  trustees,  he  will  be  sadly  missed.     His  appearance 
will  not  be  forgotten,   as,   bowed  and  bent  with  age,  he   still 
appeared  at  the  Cathedral  Services,  or  still  came  as  a  familiar 
and  welcome  presence  in  the  '  Athenaeum '  to  see  the  last  new 
books  or  to    converse   with   his  friends.      The  portrait  in  this 
volume  is  certainly  good,  but  does  not  fully  give  the  gentleness 
and  light  of  his  face  ;   and   nothing  could  reproduce  the  flash 
of  that  dark  eye  under  the  large  eyebrows. 

Henry  Hart  Milman  was  born  on  the  10th  of  February,  1791. 
Thus  he  had  nearly  completed  seventy-eight  years  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  father  was  an  eminent  Court  Physician,  and 
was  made  a  baronet  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century.  The 
youngest  son,  of  whom  we  are  now  writing,  received  his  early 
edacation  under  Dr.  Burney  of  Greenwich,  and  may  there  have 
acquired  some  part  of  his  classical  taste ;  for  Burney  was*^  a 
distinguished  scholar,  not  unworthy  to  be  considered  a  link  be- 
tween Porson  and  Blomfiekl.     He  passed  thence  lo  Eloxv^  ^w^i 
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thence  to  Bnisenose  Colleg^o,  Oxford,  where  he  completed  a  full 
cycle  of  University  lionours.     He  was   a  First  Classman^  and 
obtained  the  Latin  Essay  and  English  Essay,  besides  the  prixei 
for  LAtin  Verse  and  English  Verse.     Perhaps  the  subjects  of 
those  compositions  had  some  effect  in  determining*  the  direcdoo 
of  his  future  career.     Clarkson's  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  tlie 
Slave  Trade  drew  their  first  inspiration  from  the  essay  which  he 
wrote  on  Slavery  for  the  Members'  Prize  at  Cambridge;  and  it 
is  certainly  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  subjects  with  which 
Milman  dealt  successfully  at  this  early  period  in  Oxford  hid 
reference  to  critical  taste  and  historical  research.     After  taking 
orders  he  was  for  many  years  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,   Reading. 
But  he  rapidly  became  eminent  in  the  world  of  letters  at  • 
poet,  and  this  won  him  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Pto- 
fcssor  of  Poetry  in  his  own  University.     In  1835,  Sir  Robeit 
Peel  presented  him  to  a  canonry  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
the  Rectory  of  St  Margaret's.     In  1849  Lord  John  Ranell  made 
him  Dean  of  St  Paul's.     Meantime  he  became  more  and  moR 
conspicuous  as  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history.     He  bad  gntt 
opportunities,  and  they  were  used  with  indefatigable  diligenoa 
His  horizon  was  always  widening,  his  reputation  sJways  growing; 
and  when  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  tolled  on  the  24th  of  iMt 
September,  it' was  felt  by  all  who  knew  his  works  that  one  of 
our  (rr<*''^^f*st  writers  had  passed  away. 

Dran  Milman's  literary  career  might  with  accuracy  be  divided 
into  two  j)arts,  during  the  first  of  which  he  gave  his  mind  to  Ivricil 
and  dramatic  poetry  ;  during  the  second  to  history  and  theology. 
It  might  also  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  first  of  these 
pursuits  connecrted  him  with  the  past  generation  of  men  of  letten, 
and  the  second  with  the  present  Of  him  it  was  peculiarly  trne 
that  he  lived  on  the  confines  of  two  generations ;  but,  more  than 
this,  he  was  in  sympathy  with  hotli.  He  had  an  abundance  of 
friends,  both  in  the  older  and  the  later  literary  worlds.  In  fact, 
there  was  hardly  any  eminent  English  writer,  during  the  lonf 
range  of  his  life,  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted.  Thus  hii 
loss  is  great,  not  merely  Ixicause  he  was  the  one  surviving  linl 
between  the  literary  past  and  the  literary  present,  but  because  of 
his  large  and  varied  sympathies.  Only  his  chief  works  can  be 
commented  on  here,  and  those  very  cursorily ;  but  some  notion 
is  obtained  of  his  diversified  powers  by  simply  glancing,  as  we 
pass,  at  some  of  his  minor  works.  He  obtained  fame  as  a  Lec- 
turer on  Sanscrit  Poetry.  Near  the  very  close  of  his  life  he 
published  translations  from  -^schylus  and  Euripides^  Hi* 
memoir  of  his  friend  Lord  Macaulay  is  regarded  by  those  who 
are  most  competent  to  judge  as  eminently  discriminating  and 

truthful 
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trathful.     His  edition  of  Horace  is  on  two  accounts  very  worthy 
of  note,  from  his  just  estimate  of  the  high  historical  importance 
of  the  Latin  poet's  writings,  and  his  sense  of  the  value  of  ancient 
art,  as  in   fact  the  best    commentary  on  many  parts  of  such 
poena.*     And  to  turn  to  Theology,  we  may  notice  the  two  latest 
poUications  of  his  life,  not  to  express  entire  agreement  with  them 
(thia  will  hardly  be  expected  of  us),  but  to  show  how  thoughtful 
and  firesh  was  his  appreciation  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  and 
Biblical  controversies  which  agitate  our  day.     We  allude  to  the 
e»aj  which  he  published  t  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  when 
a  member  of  the  Subscription  Commission,  and  to  the  sermon 
preadied  at  Oxford  on  Hebrew  Prophecy.     And  now  this  book 
on  his  own  Cathedral  is  before  us,  just  finished,  but  not  pub- 
lished, before  his  death — a  final  and  affecting  proof  of  his  unim- 
paired and  diversified  powers.     Even  as  respects  Theology,  it 
la  a  book  of  no  light  importance.     It  shows  what  Milman's  last 
feelings  and  judgments  were  in  regard  to  Religion.     To  take  a 
single  illustration,  which  obviously  connects  itself  with  what 
lias  just  been  remarked,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  what  he 
saya  conceming  Bishop  Lowth's  criticisms  on  Hebrew  Poetry.  | 

A  few  words  only  can  be  given  to  the  earlier  or  poetic  part  of 
Mihnan's  career;  and  indeed  it  is  perhaps  best  to  view  it  as 
introdnctory  to  ihe  later  or  historical.  And  yet  Milman  was 
no  inconsiderable  poet.  We  could  not  give  a  better  indication 
of  oar  judgment  in  this  matter  than  by  saying  that  his  '  Fazio ' 
and  his  *  Samor,'  as  well  as  his  '  Fall  of  Jerusalem '  and  '  Anne 
Boleyn,'  were  promptly  and  favourably  reviewed  in  this  Journal. § 
No  doubt  there  were  faults  in  these  poems.  Their  rhetorical 
character  was  somewhat  strongly  contrasted  with  the  easy  flowing 
Btyle  which  he  attained  in  prose.  It  was  once  satirically  observed 
of  him  that,  ^  like  the  inhabitants  of  Les  Landes,  he  was  most  at 
home  on  stilts.'  But  this  was  a  grotesque  exaggeration ;  and 
the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  has,  beyond  any  doubt,  a 
permanent  value.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  'his  poetry  par- 
todc  too  much  of  the  equable  balance  of  his  gifts  to  be  called 
powerful,  that  he  had  neither  the  force  nor  the  faults  of  genius, 
nor,  with  all  his  pure  truthfulness  of  character,  the  simplicity  of 
genius;   but  still  that  his   poetry   was  eminently  sympathetic, 

^  Tlua  18  a  point  too  often  forgotten.  As  mere  casnal  specimens,  let  anj  one 
look  «t  the  cuts  which  illustrate  the  *  Fratres  Helense,  lucida  sidera '  of  Od.  L  3,  2, 
orthe  •  Regale  nomisma  Philippos  *  of  Ep.  ii.  1,  234. 

t  In  naming  this  paper  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it 

It  pnblished  called  for  a  rejoinder  from  Sir  Joseph  Napier. 

t  'St.  PaulV  PP-  467,  468. 

f  'Qii^terlj  Beview,*  xv.  p.  69 ;  xix.  p.  S28  ;  xxiii.  p.  198 ;  zzzy.  p.  351. 
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graceful,  and  human.*  Such  a  line,  for  instance,  as  this  in  the 
*  Martyr  of  Antioch ' — 

^  And  felt  the  joy  of  tears  without  the  pain ' — 

may  justly  be  noted  as  indicating  ^  a  true  penetration  into  the 
depths  of  our  mixed  nature.'  Above  all,  we  must  not  forget  his 
Hymns.  The  truest  and  deepest  religious  feeling  are  in  such 
lines  as  these,  from  his  Hymn  for  the  Third  Sunday  in  Lent : — 

'  And  when  our  hearts  are  cold  and  dead, 
Oh  I  help  us,  Lord,  the  more.' 

And  now  two  remarks  easily  result  from  what  has  been  aid 
concerning  Milman's  poetry.  His  growing  familiarity  with  Bib- 
lical language  prepared  the  way  for  what  was  to  follow ;  and  his 
choice  of  Historical  subjects  for  his  Muse  already  indicates  in 
which  direction  his  mind  was  veering.  Sir  Walter  Scott  stmck 
out  suddenly  from  poetry  into  romance ;  and  yet  there  was  no 
real  incongruity  in  the  transition :  nor  do  we  mark  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  parts  of  Milman's  career,  if  we  find  him, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  the  historical 
treatment  of  Theology. 

It  was  first  as  Hampton  Lecturer  in  Oxford  that  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Theologian  and  Historian.  In  hu^mony 
with  what  has  been  said  above,  we  find  him  choosing  for  his 
subject  ^  The  Conduct  and  Character  of  the  Apostles  considered 
as  an  Evidence  of  Christianity.'  In  this  volume  of  ^  Bampton 
Lectures,'  which  seems  now  to  be  almost  forgotten,  he  deals  his- 
torically with  the  early  growth  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Judaism  and  Heathenism  around  it ;  and  thus  it 
is  the  precursor  of  his  greater  works  which  afterwards  appeared. 
He  must,  indeed,  have  considerably  changed  some  of  the  views 
which  he  enunciated  in  these  Lectures.  In  illustration  of  this 
fact  we  may  refer  to  his  different  treatment  of  the  '  gift  of  tongues ' 
at  Pentecost,  in  this  work  and  afterwards.  Here  he  speaks 
of  the  miraculous  knowledge  of  various  languages  as  almost 
a  pre-requisite  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.*  In  a  later  work 
he  considers  his  arguments  inconclusive,  and  seems  to  regard 
them  as  a  product  of  '  youthful  zeal.'  t  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
absolutely  casts  off  his  earlier  self — for  in  another  part  of  the 
same  work  he  quotes  with  evident  satisfaction  a  passage  of  his 
*  Bampton  Lectures,'  which  had  been  introduced  into  Wbately's 
'  Rhetoric'  \ 

•  *  Bampton  Lectures/  p.  171. 

t  '  Christianity  under  the  Empire/  i.  p.  354  noU*  %  Jb.,  fi,  428. 

The 
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The  change  of  view,  whatever  it  was,  would  seem  to  have  come 
rather  rapidly ;  for  the  Oxford  Lectures  were  published  in  1827, 
and  the  *  History  of  the  Jews'  only  two  years  later.     When  we 
consider  all  that  has  happened  in  the  English  theological  world 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
this  History  as  a  very  remarkable  book.     We  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  it  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Murray's  ^  Family  Library,' 
and  that  it  was  received  with  suspicion  and  indignation,  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  series^    This  outcry  was  partly  irrational, 
partly  reasonable  and  natural.     It  was  a  mistake  to  insist  that 
Jewish  history  is  less  real  than  any  other  history,  and  that  its 
personages  are  not  to  be  treated  as  real  characters,  surrounded 
by  all  the  colour  and  circumstance  of  their  time.     But  it  was 
cause  for  regret   that   there   was   not   a   more  unreserved  ac- 
ceptance of  the  miraculous  element  throughout  this  history.     It 
is  most  interesting  to  compare  the  three  little  volumes  which 
were  published  in  1829,  with  the  three  larger  volumes  of  the  last 
edition   in    1863.     The    author  reprints  the   defensive  preface 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  the  early  edition. 
Nothing  is  retracted.     The  position  which  he  had  originally 
taken  up  remains  unaltered.     His  range  of  knowledge  is  indeed 
bi  wider  than  before ;  but  it  is  observable  that  he  does  not 
adrance    farther   in  the   rationalistic   direction.      In   the   new 
preface  there  is  a  shrewd  remark  concerning  one  noted  Biblical 
schdar : — *  I  should  like  an  Ewald  to  criticise  Ewald.*     On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  in  a  certain  sense, 
that  there  is  a  strong  conservative  element  in  this   '  History  of 
the  Jews '  as  finally  presented  to  the  public.     As  an  illustration 
of  what  we  mean,  which  now  has  peculiar  importance,  we  point 
to  the  writer's  argument  for  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuteronomy.* 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the  '  History  of 
Christianity  to  the  extinction  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,' 
which  was  Dean  Milman 's  next  historical  treatise,  t     Viewing 
it  as  the  work  of  a  '  liberal '  theologian,  in  an  age  when  free 
thought   is  very   lawless,    we  may  truly   say  that  its  tendency 
is  conservative.     There  is  indeed  in  the  earlier  part  (we  allude 
to  the  Gospel   Hisory)   a  'cold    serenity,'    which   is   not    con- 
genidl  to  our  feelings.     It  seems  to  us  unnatural  to  write  other- 
wise than  with  enthusiasm  of  the  biography  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  it  is  nothing. 
But  still  this  calmness  has  its  advantage  argumentatively.     We 
that  Milman's  convictions  were  the  result  of  quiet  thought, 


•  *  History  of  the  Jews,'  vol.  i.  notes  pp.  207  and  215. 

t  Fim  published  in  1840.  A  revised  edition,  with  a  new  Preface,  appeared  In 
1863. 

Vol  126.— JVb.  251.  Q  wA 
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and  not  of  mere  impulse ;  and  no  one  has  combated  more  ably 
the  theory  of  Strauss.*  And  here  again  we  may  illustrate  by 
referring  to  a  single  point,  which  is  known  by  theologians  to 
be  a  somewhat  crucial  one.  Dean  Milman  decides  for  a  second 
imprisonment  of  St.  Paul,  and  sums  up  the  argument  well  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  first  volume. 

We  now  come  to  his  '  Latin  Christianity/  the  work  in  which 
his  mature  powers  found  their  fittest  exercise,  and  on  which 
his  fame  will  chiefly  rest.  He  was  happy  in  being  able,  not 
only  to  complete  the  whole  of  this  great  work,  but  to  revise 
it.  As  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  at  length  on  a  previous 
occasion,t  we  need  only  remark  in  passing  that  for  proo&  of  vast 
and  varied  learning,  of  indefatigable  industry,  of  calm  impar- 
tiality, and  subtle  and  acute  criticism,  these  volumes  are  among 
the  most  memorable  in  our  language,  j 

In  our  notice  of  Dean  Milman's  posthumous  work  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  including,  as  a  companion  volume.  Dean  Stanley's 
^  Memorials  of  Westminster.'  We  must,  indeed,  on  this  occasion 
subordinate  the  latter  book,  and  use  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  former.  This  is  literally  *  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
PauL'  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  do  not  know  whence  this 
proverb  arose :  and  it  is  quite  to  our  purpose  here  to  state  its 
origin,  with  the  moral  which  Dean  Stanley  characteristically 
draws  from  it.  There  was  once  for  ten  years  a  Bishop  of  West- 
minster. This  was  just  in  the  transition- time  of  the  Refornui- 
tion.  Bishop  Thirlby  then  'resided  in  the  Abbot's  house,  the 
Dean  living  in  the  remoter  part  of  the  Monastery.'  This  solitary 
occupant,  however,  of  the  See  was  a  man  of  feeble  character; 
and  the  Diocese  of  Westminster  was  merged  in  that  of  London. 
Thirlby  was  translated,  first  to  Norwich  and  then  to  Ely :  and 
the  estates  of  Westboume  and  Paddington  were  transferred  from 
Westminster  to  London : — 

'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  out  of  the  appropriation  of  the  estates 
of  Westminster  to  fill  up  the  needs  of  London,  the  proverb  arose  of 
"  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  a  proverb  which,  indeed,  then  carried 
with  it  the  fullest  significance  that  the  words  can  bear.  The  old, 
original,  venerable  Apostle  of  the  first  ages  had  lost  his  hold,  and  the 
new  independent  Apostle  of  the  coming  ages  was  riding  on  the  whirl- 
wind. The  idea  of  a  Church  where  the  Catholic  Peter  and  the 
Eeforming  Paul  could  both  be  honoured,  had  not  yet  entered  into 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  109,  eeqq.  See  also  the  remarks  on  Renan  in  the  Preface  to  the 
new  edition. 

+  *  Quarterly  Review,*  xcv.  p.  38,  seqq, 

t  A  suitable  and  careful  preparation  for  this  work  was  made  long  beforehand 
in  his  edition  of  Gibbon  (1838),  which,  with  its  fine  type  and  useful  notest  was  a 
great  boon  to  students  of  nistoryi 
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the  mind  of  man.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  co-existence  of  St.  Peter's 
Abbej  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  each  now  so  distinct  not  only  in 
origin  bat  in  outward  aspect,  is  a  pledge  that  the  dream  has  been 
in  part  realised.' — Westminster  Abbey,  p.  447. 

Dr.  Stanley,  however,  will  not  object  to  this  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  volumes,  or  to  this  subordination  of  one.  He  will  not 
grudge  the  first  place  to  his  venerated  friend  and  brother-Dean ; 
and,  indeed,  he  can  well  afford  it :  for,  so  far  as  human  eye  can 
see,  a  large  part  of  his  own  career  is  still  before  him.  His 
^Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey'  is  distinguished  by  his 
usual  excellencies, — keen  appreciation  of  character,  vivid  reali- 
sation of  past  events,  candour,  and  catholicity  of  spirit.  It  is, 
like  all  his  works,  most  charming  to  read,  and  we  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him  for  so  considerable  an  addition  to  our 
resources  for  intelligent  historical  study.  It  is,  indeed,  a  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  in  miniature ;  and  we  know  no  book  which 
gives  in  so  small  a  space  and  so  attractive  a  form  such  an  amount 
of  information  respecting  many  of  the  most  eminait  persons  in 
ourpolitical  and  literary  history. 

The  characteristics  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  can,  perhaps,  in  no 
way  be  apprehended  so  clearly  and  so  well,  as  by  comparison 
with  the  characteristics  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  parallel 
affords  us  some  help;  the  contrast  still  more.  St.  Paul's  was 
never  a  monastery.  St.  Paul's  was  never  the  burial-place  of 
kings.  In  these  two  particulars  is  summed  up  a  great  part  of 
the  contrast  which  we  instinctively  feel.  Westminster  Abbey 
suggests  the  history  of  the  Crown  ;  St  Paul's  Cathedral  suggests 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Westminster  is  more  associated  with 
the  Nation ;  St  Paul's  with  the  City  of  London.  In  St.  Paul's 
there  have,  no  doubt,  been  royal  pageants ;  and  many  such  are 
described  or  mentioned  in  Dean  Milman's  volume ;  but  West- 
minster only  has  been  the  place  of  splendid  coronations.  The 
Cathedral  stands  alone:  the  Abbey  has  always  had  the  'Palace' 
associated  with  it  side  by  side.  Dean  Stanley  expresses  this  in 
his  own  way  : — 

*The  close  incorporation  of  the  Palace  and  the  Abbey  from  its 
earliest  days  is  a  likeness  of  the  whole  English  Constitution — a  com- 
tanation  of  things  sacred  and  things  common — a  union  of  the  regal, 
legal,  lay  element  of  the  nation,  with  its  religious,  clerical,  ecclo- 
Biastical  tendencies,  such  as  can  be  found  hardly  elsewhere  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Abbey  is  secular  because  it  is  sacred,  and  sacred  because 
it  is  secular.' — Westminster  Abbey y  p.  37. 

The  Architectural  contrasts  of  the  two  structures  are  obvious. 
Wren  bad   to  do  with   both:  but  he  failed  in  one  almost  as 
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signally  as  he  succeeded  in  the  other.  The  great  event  which 
draws  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  buildings  is  of 
course  the  destruction  that  resulted  from  the  Fire  of  London. 
The  mere  fact  that  old  Westminster  exists,  and  old  St  Paul's 
does  not,  makes  a  prodigious  difference  in  our  conception  of 
the  whole  subject.  In  the  former  everything,  except  Wren's 
towers,  is  anterior  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII. :  in  the  latter 
everything  is  subsequent  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
is  the  work  of  one  architect  Essentially  connected  with  this 
circumstance  is  the  fact  that  St  Paul's  is  marked  by  simplicity 
of  design  and  unity  of  expression,  while  Westminster  has  gprown 
up  by  gradual  accretions,  and  attracts  us  by  its  complexity  as 
much  as  by  its  beauty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  partly  as  the 
result  of  the  catastrophe  of  1666,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  few 
monuments;  while  the  characteristic  of  Westminster  Abbey — 
*  which  most  endears  it  to  the  nation,  and  gives  most  force 
to  its  name  which  has,  more  than  anything  else,  made  it  the 
home  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  most  venerated  fabric 
of  the  English  Church — is  not  so  much  its  glory  as  the  seat  of 
the  coronations,  or  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  not  so  much 
its  school,  or  its  monastery,  or  its  chapter,  or  its  sanctaary,  as 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  resting-place  of  famous  Englishmen,  from 
every  rank  and  creed,  and  every  form  of  mind  and  genius.  It 
is  not  only  Rheims  Cathedral  and  St.  Denys  both  in  one ;  but 
it  is  also  what  the  Pantheon  was  intended  to  be  in  France — 
what  the  Valhalla  is  to  Germany — what  Santa  Croce  is  to 
Italy.'* 

There  are  curious  parallelisms  and  contrasts  even  in  the 
earliest  period,  when  churches  are  supposed  to  have  stood^  on  these 
two  sites.  The  parallelism  is  no  less  than  the  legendary  rela- 
tionship between  the  twin  deities,  Apollo  and  Diana.  A  very 
ancient  tradition  said  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
elevated  plateau  where  St  Paul's  now  stands ;  and  evidence  of 
this  has  been  found  in  certain  accumulations  of  stags'-homs 
in  the  ground  about  the  foundations.  Similarly  on  the  low 
level,  where  Westminster  Abbey  stands  near  the  river,  it  was  a 
part  of  monastic  story  that  there  had  been  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
This,  says  Dean  Stanley,  is  the  earliest  form  of  that  rivalry  which 
expressed  itself  afterwards  in  the  above-quoted  proverb.!  In  this 
case  indeed  such  claims  might  rather  be  termed  *  robbing  Paul 
to  pay  Peter.'  For  of  late  years  there  has  been  discovered  near 
the  Cathedral  a  stone  altar  with  an  image  of  Diana,  which 
might  fairly  be  used  as  some  confirmation  of  the  old   belief: 

♦  *  WeBtminster  Abbey.*  p.  191.  t  25.,  pp.  10,  18. 
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and  Dean  Milman  adds,  very  archly,  in  a  note :  '  My  dear  friend 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  must  produce  an  image  of  Apollo  as 
like  that  of  the  Belvedere  as  this  to  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre 
before  he  can  fairly  compete  with  us  for  the  antiquity  of  Heathen 
worship.'*     With  a  just  instinct,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's  has 
chosen  a  representation  of  this  altar  for  a  vignette  to  his  volume, 
as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  chosen  a  drawing  of  the  coro- 
nation chair  for  the  title-page  of  his.     The  latter  reminds  us  of 
the  whole  course  of  our  national  history,  while  the  former  carries 
our  thought  back  to  the  Roman  times. 

We  think  Dean  Milman  might  with  advantage  have  dwelt  at 
greater  length  on  this  early  period.  This  country  was  Roman 
far  many  centuries  ;  and  Tertullian  speaks  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  third  century  of  the  large  conquests  already  made  here  by 
Christianity.  London,  too,  is  marked  out  even  by  Tacitus  as 
a  place  of  much  trade:  it  received  afterwards  under  the  Ro- 
mans the  distinguished  title  of  ^  Augusta  ; '  and  its  active  rela- 
tions with  the  interior  of  the  island  are  shown  by  its  place  in  the 
Itineraries.  The  Christian  element  in  Roman  London  is  at  least 
a  labject  of  most  interesting  speculation.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  a  Bishop  of  London  was  at  the  Council  of  Aries.  But  espe- 
cially the  recollection  of  this  early  period  of  the  Church's  history  in 
England  and  London  takes  our  thoughts  at  once  to  the  primitive 
and  pure  Christianity  of  Rome,  in  fact  to  St  Paul  himself,  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  his  labours  afterwards  in  the  Impe- 
rial City.  We  cannot  but  be  curious  to  know  why  it  was  that 
the  Cathedral  of  London  was  dedicated  to  this  Apostle.  It  is  a 
curiosity,  however,  which  cannot  be  gratified.  In  the  case  of 
VV^estminster  Abbey  we  know  definitely  that  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's special  reverence  for  St.  Peter  was  the  motive  of  the 
Dame  given  when  the  church  was  founded.  In  the  case  of 
the  founding  of  St.  Paul's  at  an  earlier  time  we  have  no  such 
copious  record  in  conneidon  with  any  one  distinguished  man. 
Still  we  think  stress  enough  has  not  been  laid  by  our  author  on 
the  account  given  by  Bede  of  Sebert's  dedication  of  his  church  on 
Ludgate  Hill  to  St  Paul.f  The  interest  of  this  question  is  very 
much  increased  by  the  fact  th^t,  though  many  churches  are 
dedicated  to  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter  in  combination,  very  few  in 
Christendom  are  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  alone.  The  great  Basilica 
of  San  JPaolo  fuori  le  mura  is,  of  course,  an  instance  in  point ; 
and  there  are  two  other  churches  dedicated  to  the  same  Apostle 
in  Rome.  One  or  two  are  found  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  in 
Spain  and  Belgium ;  in  France  and  Germany  very  fo^v ;  and 

•  *  St.  Paul's,*  pp.  7,  8.  t  Bedtf,  ii.  p.  3. 
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hardly  any  in  England.*  So  much  greater  is  the  interest  that  is 
concentrated  on  our  famous  Cathedral,  which  certainly  had  tbk 
title  already  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Mellitus,  the  companioD 
of  Augustine,  was  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  of  London.  The 
fourth  from  him  was  Erkenwald,  whose  life  is  surronnded  bj 
legend,  but  who  must  be  prominently  mentioned  because  Im 
shrine  was  for  ages  an  object  of  peculiar  reverence.  The  pro- 
perty  and  influence  of  this  church  grew  doubtless  more  and 
more  during  this  period.  Canute  is  mentioned  as  confirming 
its  possessions.  With  the  appointment  of  a  Norman  Bishop  bj 
Edward  the  Confessor  we  come  to  an  indication  of  the  greit 
impending  change.  There  is  a  doubt  whether  Harold  was 
crowned  in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.  From  this  point 
the  histories  of  the  two  buildings  pursue  in  clear  daylight  their 
separate  courses. 

We  pass  over  the  mediaeval  portion  of  the  ^  Annals,'  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  Our  feeling 
might  perhaps  have  been  different,  if  the  actual  St  Panrs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  remaining :  but  it  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  gone.  Nor  is  there  such  another  case  among  the 
Cathedrals  of  England.  In  all  English  dioceses,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  London,  our  Cathedrals  speak  to  us  distinctly  of  the  time 
before  the  Reformation.  But  St  Paul's,  from  the  cross  on  the 
cupola  to  the  lowest  foundation,  is  absolutely  modern.  We 
appreciate  all  the  more  vividly  the  significance  of  this  fact,  ii 
once  more  we  consider  the  contrast  presented  by  Westminfter 
Abbey,  where  the  fine  architecture  of  Henry  III.  still  remains  as 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  mediaeval  period  closes  with  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VII^ 
during  which  the  most  marked  event  in  the  annals  of  St. 
Paul's  was  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  with  Catharine  of 
Arragon.  There  is  a  curious  contemporary  account  of  it,  to 
which  Dean  Milman's  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
directed.  This  is  a  poem  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  between 
Simeon's  contentment  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  con- 
tentment of  the  people  who  witnessed  this  marriage  in  St. 
Paul's : — 

*  Blessed  be  the  bcgynners  that  of  this  matier  sj)oke. 
For  this  band  and  imyon  I  tmst  shall  nov*  bo  broke : 
In  Poulifi  nmny  Simeons  thought  they  hade  well  taryed. 
To  see  thus  Spayne  and  Englond  toguyders  to  be  marled.' 


*  The  statistics  of  seven  counties  have  been  given  to  us  in  illustration.  Berks^^*^ 
and  Hunlingtlonshire  have  no  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul*  Oxfordst*  **" 
Uucks,  Beds,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  have  one  eachi 

Seld 
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SeldcMB  lias  a  hope  been  more  mdely  disappointed.  This 
period  closes  with  the  burial  of  Henry  VII.,  not  in  St  Paul's, 
though  his  body  for  a  time  lay  in  state  there,  but  in  his  own 
magnificent  Chapel  at  Westminster.  It  is  noted,  as  a  curious 
bot,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  were  constituted 
trustees  of  the  endowment  for  the  saying  of  masses  for  his  soul 
in  that  ChapeL  The  testament  is  still  extant  ^  in  a  splendid 
binding.' 

Dean  Stanley's  account  of  this  chapel,  in  connexion  with  the 
death  of  Henry  VII.,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the 
folame.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  for  more  than 
die  ibllowing  passage : — 

'Bat,  although  the  chapel  hangs  on  tenaciously  to  the  skirts  of  the 

indent  Abbey  and  the  ancient  Church,  yet  that  solemn  architectural 

psQBe  between  the  two — which  arrests  the  most  careless  obserrer,  and 

xeoders  it  a  separate  structure,  a  foipdation  ^  adjoining  the  Abbey," 

nther  than  forming  part  of  it-^eorTesponds  with  maryellous  fideHty 

to  the  pause  and  break  in  English  history  of  which  Henry  VU.'s 

veigii  is  the  expression.    It  is  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages:  the 

A|^  of  Granada,  which  appears  on  his  tomb,  is  the  token  that  the 

kog  struggle  between  Christians  and  Saracens  has  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.     In  it  we  see  the  union  of 

Henry's  right  of  conquest  with  his  fragile  claim  of  hereditary  descent. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  glorification  of  the  victory  of  Bosworth. 

The  Angels,  which  sit  at  the  four  comers  of  the  tomb,  onco  held  the 

likeness  of  the  crown  which  he  won  for  himself  on  that  famous  day. 

The  stained  glass  retains  the  emblem  of  the  same  crown  hanging  on 

the  green  bush  in  the  fields  of  Leicestershire.     On  the  other  hand, 

like  the  Chapel  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge,  it  asserts  everywhere 

the  memory  of  the  "  holy  Henry's  shade  ;"  the  Bed  Eose  of  Lancaster 

appears  in  every  pane  of  glass,  and  the  Greyhound  of  Beaufort  on 

ereiy  ornament  of  the  screen :  and  in  every  comer  is  the  Portcullis — 

the  "Altera  securilas,"  as  ho  termed  it,  with  an  allusion  to  its  own 

meaning,   and   the   double   safeguard  of  his   succession — which   ho 

derived  through  John  of  Gaunt  from  the  Beaufort  Castle  in  Anjou, 

inherited  from  Blanche  of  Navarro  by  Edmund  Crouchback. 

*  It  is  also  tho  revival  of  the  ancient,  Celtic,  British  element  in  tho 
English  monarchy,  after  centuries  of  eclippe.  It  is  a  strange  and 
striking  thought,  as  we  mount  the  steps  of  Henry  VII/s  Chapel,  that 
we  enter  there  a  mausoleum  of  princes,  whose  boast  it  was  to  bo 
descended,  not  from  the  Confessor  or  the  Conqueror,  but  from  Arthur 
and  Llewellyn  ;  and  that  round  about  the  tomb,  intertwined  with  the 
emblems  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  is  to  be  seen  the  Eed  Dragon  of 
the  last  British  king,  Cadwallader — "  tho  dragon  of  tho  great  Pen- 
dragonship"  of  Wtdcs,  thrust  forward  by  the  Tudor  king  in  every 
direction,  to  supplant  the  hated  White  Boar  of  his  departed  enemy.' — 
Wutminater  Aliey^  p.  158. 
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One  feature  of  the  precincts  of  St  Paul's  comes  very  pro- 
minently into  view  during  the  latter  part  of  the  medisval  period, 
and  in  rapidly  pursuing  its  historical  associations  we  shall  be 
carried  right  across  the  period  of  the  Reformation  : — 

'  Paul's  Cross  is  historically  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the 
Cathedral  As  preaching  grew  more  popular,  and  began  more  and 
more  to  influence  the  public  mind,  the  Cross  became  tiie  pulpit,  not 
only  of  the  Cathedral,  but  almost  of  the  Church  in  England.  A  col- 
lection of  Paul's  Cross  sermons  would  be  almost  a  history  of  the 
Anglican  Church.' — St.  Paul\  p.  61. 

Its  earlier  function  was  to  be  the  ral lying-point  for  the  assemblies 
or  ^folkmotes'  of  the  London  citizens.  Our  author  naturally 
dwells  most  on  the  theological  aspect  of  this  memorable  spot  One 
marked  and  early  illustration  of  this  characteristic  is  connected 
with  the  career  of  Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  His 
history  has  something  mysterious  in  it,  which  has  never  yet 
been  fully  explained.  He  was  a  keen  opponent  of  the  Lollards, 
and  at  Paul's  Cross  he  preached  against  them.  But  at  Paul's 
Cross,  also,  he  was  forced  to  recant  his  own  errors  and  to  consign 
his  voluminous  works  to  the  flames.  From  this  time  forth,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  this  was  the  marked  spot  in 
London  for  preachings  and  book-burnings,  for  penances  and 
recantations. 

There  are  few  things  in  English  history  which  we  are 
more  eager  to  reproduce  than  the  outward  aspect  of  these  strange 
and  varied  gatherings  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  Dean  Milman  gives 
us  some  help  in  this  effort  by  his  descriptions  of  processions 
and  costume.  We  can  form  some  conjecture,  too,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Pulpit  -  Cross.  Thomas  Kemp,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  Bishop  of  London  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  a  munificent  patron  of  architec- 
ture. To  him  is  due  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford,  and  by 
him  Paul's  Cross  was  rebuilt  We  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period,  and  therefore  we  can  in  some 
degree  conjecture  its  appearance.  We  know,  too,  that  its  posi- 
tion was  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  inclosure  within  which 
the  massive  Cathedral  stood,  and  above  which  it  rose  to  its  tall  and 
slender  spire.  But  how  people  contrived  to  remain,  even  in  the 
midst  of  such  excitement,  and  how  they  defied  on  November 
days  *  the  inclemency  of  our  climate,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  under- 
stand. The  occasions,  indeed,  were  exciting  enough ;  and,  like 
the  periodical  press  in  our  own  days,  Paul's  Cross  was  usually 

♦  In  bad  weather  the  people  adjourned  to  the  *  Shrouds  ;*  but  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  does  not  very  clearly  appear. 

open 
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open  to  both  sides.     Here  Cardinal  Campeggio  received  a  con- 
gratalatory  oration,  with    the  guilds   of  merchants   and  trades 
around.     Here  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  King's  divorce 
from   his    brother's  widow  were  vociferously  presented  to  the 
mob.     Here,  when  Henry  VIII.  came  into  open  collision  with 
the  Pope,  royal  orders  were  given  that  the  Bishop  of  London, 
however  unwilling,  should  appoint  preachers  to  defend  the  Royal 
Supremacy.    Here  Latimer  delivered  his  famous  sermons.    Here 
the  most  sacred  subjects  were   discussed  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  have  been  favourable  to  reverence,  though  it  was  doubt- 
less conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  truth.     The  most  grotesque 
things  were  said   and   done   here.      One  opponent  of  Bishop 
Gardiner  *  likened   himself  and   the  Bishop  to  two  fighting- 
cocks;'  only,  he  added,  'the  garden-cock  lacked  good  spurs.' 
The  audience,  however,  was  by  no  means  always  favourable  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.     It  was  said  that  if  Paul  him- 
self were  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  in  English  the  words  which 
he  wrote  in  Greek  to  the  Galatians,  he  would  be  branded  as  a 
heretic. 

So  we  might  pursue  the  history  of  Paul's  Cross  through 
all  the  varying  phases  of  religious  opinion,  through  £dw«ard's 
leigD,  and  Mary's  and  Elizabeth's,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  then  that  the  structure  was  finally  de- 
stroyed.  The  late  Dean,  a  lover  of  art  and  of  historical  memo- 
rials, cannot  mention  this  destruction  without  regret  or  without 
a  touch  of  quiet  sarcasm  : — 

*  The  famous  adjunct  to  the  Cathedral  was  not  left  to  slow  decay. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Paul's  Cross,  from  which  so  many 
sermons  had  been  preached  in  the  course  of  years,  some,  as  has 
appeared,  as  fiercely  condemnatory  of  Popish  superstition  as  the  most 
db?oat  Puritan  could  have  wished ;  that  the  famous  pulpit,  which  we 
might  have  expected  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Divines,  the  most 
powerful  and  popular,  would  have  aspired  to  fill,  and  from  thonco 
hoped  to  sway  to  their  own  purposes  and  to  guide  to  assured  salva- 
tion the  devout  citizens  of  London,  would  have  been  preserved  as  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  good  cause.  But  it  was  a  Cross,  and  a  Cross 
was  obstinately,  irreclaimably.  Popish.  Down  it  went :  not  a  vestige 
of  the  splendid  work  of  Bishop  Kemp  was  allowed  to  remain.  Its 
^aoe  knew  it  no  more ;  tradition  alone  pointed  to  where  it  stood ;  it 
never  rose  again.' — St.  PauVs,  p.  354. 

He  adds  that  at  the  Restoration  these  Paul's  Cross  sermons, 
with  their  endowments,  were  brought  into  the  Cathedral  itself. 
They  are  in  fact  continued  in  those  morning  sermons  which  we 
see  every  month  announced  in  the  newspapers.  Perhaps  we 
might  say  that  in  spirit  they  are  still  more  perfectly  TeY'ce«.eiv\*>A 
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by  those  evening  sermons,  which  were  instituted  in  Dean 
Milman's  own  time,  and  which  are  addressed  bj  preachers  of 
various  schools  of  thought,  to  vast  congregations  under  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  Dome. 

But  Paul's  Cross  has  been  carrying  us  too  far.  We  must 
revert  to  the  period  just  before  the  Reformation.  The  great 
transition  period  of  Church  history  which  we  have  now  rapidly 
traversed  in  its  widest  sense^  from  Henry  VII.,  when  the  larger 
part  of  the  community  had  no  notion  of  the  impending  change, 
to  Charles  I.,  when  the  nation  was  not  only  Protestant  at 
heart,  but  was  preparing  to  break  into  those  divisicms  which 
have  been  the  Irame  of  Protestantism,  may  be  said  to  be  bridged 
over  by  the  lives  of  three  Deans  of  St  Paul's,  all  men  of  great 
eminence.  In  the  names  of  Colet,  Nowell,  and  Donne,  are 
summed  up  all  the  main  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary 
time. 

The  pages  relating  to  Colet,  constitute  a  biographical  sketch 
in  Milman's  best  manner.  We  will  not  spoil  it  by  making 
extracts.  Colet  was  a  man  after  Milman's  own  heart.  His 
friendship  with  Erasmus,  his  great  stores  of  learning,  his 
Biblical  Lectures,*  his  far  reaching  apprehension  of  inevitable 
changes,  his  wise  preparation  for  them,  are  set  before  us  here 
in  such  a  way  as  to  command  our  utmost  sympathy  and 
respect.  One  remarkable  and  significant  fact  is,  that  when 
Colet  founded  his  great  school,  well  known  since  for  the  many 
distinguished  men  it  has  educated,  he  did  not  place  it  under  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  but  under  the  Mercers*  Company.  As  to 
the  Reformation  which  was  now  close  at  band,  though  Milman's 
book  is  tolerant  in  the  extreme,  no  doubt  is  expressed  in  it  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  for  this  convulsive  change.  At  various 
points  in  the  volume  the  most  unequivocal  statements  are  made, 
though  in  gentle  language,  concerning  the  immorality  of  the 
clergy,  the  vile  system  of  indulgences,  the  rapacity  and  irre- 
verence connected  with  sacred  things  ;  and  on  all  such  questions 
Milman's  learning,  Milman's  candour,  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  *  chaun try-priest  in  Poule's,'  is  a  typical  personage  well- 
known  to  us  from  Chaucer.  The  superstitions  connected  with 
such  spots  as  St  Erkenwald's  shrine,  had  a  most  mischievous 
hold  on  the  people's  mind.  It  was  necessary  that  these  things 
should  be  obliterated.  So  we  pass  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  Reformation-struggle  as  connected  with  this  Cathedral. 

*  '  Hujus  Ecclesiso  Decanos,  theologus  insignis,  qui  ad  exemplam  S.  Paiilt  egit 
gratuitum  EvangelicaB  doctrinie  pneconinm '  are  the  first  words  of  the  iiiscription 
on  Colet's  tomb,  as  given  in  Dugdale.  If  the  engraving  is  correct,  his  coantenanca 
muH  baT«  been  very  winning  and  nohl«. 
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The  erents  and  personages  of  this  time,  in  this  place,  are 
brooght   rapidly   before  us,  as   in  a    series  of  pictures.      The 

Eablic  acceptance  here  by  Henry  VIII.  of  the  Sword  and 
ap  of  Maintenance,  sent  to  him  by  the  Pope,  is  related 
from  the  description  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador.  *The 
majestic  figure  of  Wolsey  passes,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
orer  the  pavement  of  St  Paul's.'  Bishop  Fisher  preaches 
here  by  the  Pope's  command  against  Martin  Luther.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  attends  mass  in  the  Cathedral.  Colet 
was  now  dead.  Pace,*  who  succeeded  him,  was  more  of  a  diplo- 
matist than  a  divine.  He  was  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  On  Shrove-Tuesday,  A.D.  1527,  a  great  burning  of 
English  Bibles  took  place  in  St.  Paul's, — and  '  all  this  time  the 
printers  at  Antwerp  were  striking  off,  and  multiplying,  and  still 
nmltiplying,  copies  of  an  improved  edition.'  Anne  Boleyn  passed 
by  the  east-end  of  the  church  on  the  way  to  her  coronation, 
and  was  entertained  by  the  boys  of  Colet's  school  with  verses, 
*  wherewith  she  seemed  highly  delighted.'  Did  Milman,  when  he 
wrote  this,  think  of  the  passage  in  his  own  poem,  where  he 
makes  Anne  Boleyn  say,  after  sadly  recalling  the  time  when 
tke  people's  shouts  called  Heaven's  blessings  on  her  head  : — 

'  I've  more  need 
Of  blessing  now,  and  not  a  voico  to  say  it '  ? 

It  is  startling  to  see,  in  1542,  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Bonner 
officiating  in  St.  Paul's  together  ;  still  more  startling  to  be  told 
that,  in  our  first  book  of  *  Homilies,'  that  on  '  Charity '  was  written 
bj  this  Popish  Bishop  of  London.  How  small  the  sign  that  is 
sometimes  made  in  some  marshy  table -land,  though  the  streams 
arc  really  beginning  to  flow  irresistibly  in  two  opposite  directions ! 
With  Edward  VI.  the  changes  go  on  rapidly.  In  his  second 
year  the  Litany  is  chanted  in  English,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
read  in  English,  at  St.  Paul's,  William  May,  the  Dean,  being 
present.t  The  '  visitation  '  is  made  ;  and  the  rood,  the  crucifix, 
and  *  alle  imagys,'  are  taken  down.  Some  of  the  spoils  are  said 
to  be  still  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Zaragoza  and  Valencia.  As  to 
the  precincts  of  St  Paul's,  the  Protector  Somerset  carries  from 
the  ancient  cloister  materials  for  his  new  house  in  the  Strand. 
Ridley  is  now  Bishop  of  London,  Bonner's  mother  and  sister 
being  always  honoured  guests  at  his  table  at  Fulham.  At  Easter, 
1548,  the  Communion  is  administered  at  St.  Paul's  according  to 

*  Tbe  •  Doctor  Pace  *  of  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  2.  Dean  Milman  devotes  several  pages 
to  hit  strange  life  and  dismal  end. 

t  Sampson  and  lucent  had  intervened  since  Pace.  We  may  remark  here  that  a 
Miplete  list  of  Deans  ia  given  in  Dugdale  up  to  th«  time  of  the  ¥'\YVi« 
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the  modern  Anglican  form.  Before  long  the  Liturgical  changes 
were  complete ;  and  here  the  interest  of  this  varied  history  cul- 
minates ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  the  central  point  of  interest 
in  Dean  Milman's  book,  were  it  not  for  the  .great  architectural 
change,  which  has  made  so  entire  a  breach  between  the  New 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Old  : — 

'  On  Allhallows  Day,  began  the  book  of  the  new  service  at  Si 
Paul's,  that  beautifol  liturgy  which  had  gradually  grown  into  its  pre- 
sent form,  and  was  now,  if  not  absolutely,  nearly  complete.  That 
liturgy  has  ever  since,  for  above  three  centuries — with  one  brief  and 
immediate  interruption,  another  at  a  later  period — been  read  in  all  our 
churches :  that  liturgy,  with  some  few  imperfections  (and  what  human 
composition  is  without  imperfections  ?)  the  best  moidel  of  pure,  fer- 
vent, simple  devotion ;  the  distillation,  as  it  were,  and  concentration 
of  all  the  orisons  which  have  been  uttered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Gospel :  that  liturgy  which  is  the  great  example 
of  pure  vernacular  English,  familiar,  yet  always  unvulgar,  of  which 
but  few  words  and  phrases  have  become  obsolete ;  which  has  an  in- 
dwelling music  which  enthrals  and  never  palls  upon  the  ear,  with  the 
full  living  expression  of  every  great  Christian  truth,  yet  rarely  harden- 
ing into  stern  dogmatism  ;  satisfying  every  need  and  awakening  and 
answering  every  Christian  emotion ;  entering  into  the  heart,  and,  as  it 
were,  welling  forth  again  from  the  heart ;  the  full  and  general  voice 
of  the  congregation,  yet  the  peculiar  utterance  of  each  single  wor- 
shipper. From  this  time  our  Church  ceased  to  speak  in  a  language 
"not  understanded "  of  the  people,  our  English  fully  asserting  its 
powers  of  expressing  in  its  own  words  the  most  profound  and  awful 
verities  of  our  religion,  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of  the  soul  to 
communion  with  the  unseen.' — St.  Paul's,  p.  228. 

It  is  only  our  inexorable  limits  of  space  that  prevent  us  from 
pursuing  the  associations  of  St.  Paul  s  with  equal  fulness  through 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  We  must  not  omit  to  say 
that  Dean  Milman  describes  with  a  just  and  hearty  warmth  the 
martyrdoms  which  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  connected 
with  this  Cathedral,  namely,  those  of  Bishop  Ridley  and  Canon 
Rogers.  We  turn  to  our  two  remaining  Deans,  who  have  been 
noted  as  carrying  us  through  the  whole  of  this  period,  merely 
remarking,  as  we  pass,  the  singular  circumstance  that  Feckenham, 
in  Mary's  reign,  was  in  succession  Dean  both  of  Westminster  and 
St.  Paul's. 

Alexander  Nowell  presided  over  the  Cathedral  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  through  part  of  that 
of  James.  It  was  a  time,  in  one  respect,  of  no  little  scandal 
as  regards  St.  Paul's ;  for  the  irreverent  traffic,  gossip,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  '  Paul's  Walk,'  which  was  really  (strange  as  it  may 
seem)  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral,  was  so  bad,  as  to  furnish  a 
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iioLmiliar  topic  to  the  satirists  of  the  day.     The  name  of  Nowell  is 
Tcry  well  known  to  Church  of  England  people  in  connexion  with 
his  Catechism,  which,  in  fact,  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  published,  may  be  viewed  almost  as  an  authorised  standard 
of  doctrine.'  Overall  was  the  next  Dean,  and  his  '  Convocation 
Book,'  a  volume  of  great  moment  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
religious  opinion  in  England,  is  not  passed  by  without  due  notice. 
Dean  Donne«  whose  biography  is  one  of  Isaac  Walton's  legacies,  is 
associated,  in  the  most  characteristic  way,  with  the  reign  of  King 
James.    His  poetry,  though  at  times  of  high  merit,  is  marked  by 
the  ^  incongruous,  laborious  conceits '  of  the  period.   As  a  preacher 
he  was  very  famous.    Those  sermons,  enormous  as  they  were  in 
length,  were  listened  to  in  St.  Paul's  by  vast  congregations  with 
unwearied  attention.     In  mind   Dr.   Donne  has  been  described 
as  'a prime  and  elegant  wit,  well  seen  in  all  human  learning  ;'* 
in  character  he  was  a  man  of  deep,  calm,  and  earnest  devotion ; 
and  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  his  sepulchral  e^gy^ 
thnigh  scorched  and  disfigured  by  the  fire,  yet  still  representing 
him  as  he  wished  to  be  represented,  in  his  shroud,  is  the  one 
remaiDiDg  visible  link  between  the  Old  St  PauFs  and  the  New. 
For  the  remaining  period  of  these  'Annals,'  as  regards  per- 
sonal and  even  historical  reminiscences,  it  is  best  simply  now 
to  follow  the  line  of  the  Deans.     The  list  includes  some  of  our 
most  remarkable  ecclesiastics.     Almost  every  one  of  them,  from 
Donne  to  the  present  day,  has  been  a  man  of  eminence.     It  is  true 
that  in  this  book  the  author  throughout  calls  our  attention  promi- 
nendy  to  the  Bishops  of  London.     They,  however,  belong  rather 
to  the  Church  and  Nation  at  large  than  merely  to  the  Metro- 
politan Cathedral.     One  of  them,  indeed,  at  this  point  we  must 
mention.      Laud,  as  we  shall  see,  had  most  princely  views  in 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  to  some  worthy  dignity 
and  beauty  ;  and  he  did  much  with  this  end  in  view,  though  all 
that  was  done  then  was  done  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.     He  has 
also  another  claim  to  our  grateful  recollection  in  connexion  with 
St  Paul's ;  for  he  marked  out  Jeremy  Taylor  for  promotion  :  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  as  Dean  Milman  records  with  pride,  began  his 
career  as  Divinity  Lecturer  at  St.  Paul's.     But  a  dreary  time  for 
the  Cathedral  now  came  on,  and  a  troubled  time  for  the  nation. 
In  turning  to  speak  of  '  St.  Paul's  under  the  Commonwealth,' 
Milman  says :   *  This  must  be  a  short  sad  chapter.     With  Pu- 
ritanism in  the  ascendant,  St  Paul's  became  a  vast  useless  pile, 
the  lair  of  old  superstition  and  idolatry.     Why  cumbereth  it  the 


*  Bishop  Rainbow's  sermon  on  the  Death  of  Ann  Clifford,  quoted  in  Coleridge's 
'Northern  Worthies.* 
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ground  ?'  The  building,  indeed,  remained,  but  the  money  which 
had  been  collected  for  its  repair  was  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
Orders  were  given  ^  to  remove  out  of  the  said  Church  all  such 
matters  as  are  justly  offensive  to  godly  men.'  The  Deanery  house 
was  '  prepared  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  from  Chichester  or 
elsewhere.'  Deans  were  now  become  superfluous  personages; 
and  one  Cornelius  Burgess,  a  man  of  some  learning  and  of  con- 
siderable ability  as  a  preacher,  whom  Milman,  with  a  kind  of 
grim  humour,  calls  the  *  Anti-Dean,'  was  installed  as  Lectorer 
in  the  Cathedral,  the  east  end  being  reserved  for  his  congregratioo. 
It  is  added  that  he  died  afterwards  in  miserable  poverty. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  eminent  man  who  merits  to  be 
better  known  than  he  is.*  John  Barwick  deserves  that  we 
should  pause  on  his  name,  not  only  because  he  filled  his  post  well 
as  Dean  under  Charles  II.,  but  because  his  influence  was  immense 
and  his  loyalty  unswerving  during  the  unhappy  career  of  Charles  L 
There  is  something  very  afifecting  in  being  able  to  connect  an 
eminent  person's  manhood,  that  has  been  spent  in  public  straggles 
and  in  great  cities,  with  his  early  boyhood  in  some  remote  and 
sequestered  place  of  the  country.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  BarwicL  We  can  add  something  to  our  author's 
account  of  him :  and  indeed  he  makes  a  singular  mistake.  He 
speaks  of  Barwick  '  as  his  own  biographer ;'  t  but,  in  fact,  the 
Dean's  life  was  written  by  his  brother,  himself  a  man  of  no  incon- 
siderable mark.  The  two  brothers  were  born,  in  the  rank  of  what 
in  the  North  of  England  are  called  '  statesmen/  at  a  charming 
spot  called  Witherslack,  near  the  northern  edge  of  Morecambe 
Bay,  where  a  number  of  yew-trees  planted  by  the  Dean  round  the 
church  which  he  built,  and  benefactions  of  a  most  useful  kind 
left  in  the  hands  of  local  trustees,  attest  his  love  for  his  native 
place.  Both  brothers  were  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Peter, 
the  writer  of  the  biography,  was  eminent  as  a  man  of  science, 
and  became  physician  to  Charles  II.  John  Barwick  took  the 
Westmorland  skill  in  athletics  to  Cambridge,  and  on  one  occasion 
broke  a  fellow-student's  collar-bone — '  os  quod  claviculam  vocant 
Anatomici,'as  his  medical  brother  says — on  which  the  future  Dean 
resolved  never  to  indulge  in  such  sports  again.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  Sacred  Music,  a  taste  which  served  him  in  good  stead  wh«:i 
he  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  after  its  desolate  time.  From  his  youth 
he  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  strong  resolution,  deep  religious 


'*  Wiunif  was  made  Dean  by  James  l!  after  Donne,  and  disappears  dariog  tlte 
Commonwealth.  Nicholas  was  appointed  on  the  Restoration,  but  surriTed  only 
a  few  months.     Steward  flits  as  a  shadowy  Dean  between  them. 

t  'St  Paul's,'  p.  356.  Another  mistake  is  made  afterwards,  p.  359.  The 
brother's  name  was  not  Edward  bat  Peter.    The  book  is  in  Latia. 

feelingi 
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feeling,  and  intense  lojalty.  While  at  Cambridge  he  ba£9ed  some 
of  CromwelFs  forces  with  great  skill.  Throughout  the  King's 
time  of  trouble,  at  Holdenbj,  at  Carisbrook,  and  everywhere,  he 
was  incessant  in  active  exertion  and  in  private  correspondence. 
Afterwards  at  Breda  he  was  with  Charles  II.  as  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church;  and  naturally  at  the  Restoration  he 
received  promotion.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
Clergy  was  such,  that  he  was  unanimously  elected  Precentor  of 
Convocation.  He  died  shortly  before  the  fire,  and  his  brother 
speculates  on  what  he  would  have  felt,  if  he  had  seen  the  catas- 
trophe of  so  many  fine  buildings*-^  ingeatis  praesertim  molis 
Paulinae,  qus  tot  sibi  votorum  tantseque  sollicitudinis  materia 
eztiterat.' 

Next  after  Barwick,  Sancroft  was  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  He 
corrected  the  press  for  the  Prayer  Book  after  that  last  revision  of 
which  we  hear  «>  much  in  thi.  day.  His  .entiments  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  some  of  his  strong  expressions  in  the 
service  (now  obsolete)  for  January  30th  were  softened  by  Sheldon. 
For  a  time  Sancroft  clings  to  the  thought  of  possibly  restoring  Old 
St  Paul's  ;  but,  at  length,  he  is  obliged  to  agree  with  Wren,  who 
had  been  taken  into  counsel,  and  advised  a  completely  new 
boilding.  Two  years  before  Sancroft  was  made  Archbishop,  the 
first  stone  was  laid :  and  thenceforward  '  the  architect  pursued 
his  work  undisturbed  by  the  great  political  changes  which  gave 
a  new  line  of  Kings  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  perfected  our 
Constitution.'  The  next  Dean  was  Stillingfleet,  to  whom,  for  wide 
and  profound  learning,  for  a  pure  and  zealous  life,  and  for  wise 
attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  parties,  our  author  justly  accords 
high  praise.  Then  came  Tillotson,  whom  we  have  already 
named  as  Milman's  ideal  theologian  among  his  predecessors. 
His  ambition  was  to  establish  *  in  the  weary,  worn-out,  distracted, 
perplexed  mind  and  heart  of  England  a  Christianity  of  calm 
reason,  of  plain,  practical,  English  good  sense.'  In  giving  us  the 
career  of  Sherlock,  who  succeeded,  Dean  Mil  man  uses  a  familiar 
and  amusing  passage  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History,  not  the  least 
amusing  part  being  the  account  which  is  given  of  Mrs.  Sherlock's 
influence  in  persuading  her  husband  that  it  was  his  duty  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  dynasty  which  he  had  so  stoutly  opposed.  Dean 
Mil  man  expresses  his  hope  that  this  lady  *  exercised  to  her  satis- 
faction the  hospitality  of  the  Deanery,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but,'  he  adds  with 
regret,  '  shorn  of  much  of  its  pleasant  garden.'  In  Sherlock's 
time  the  New  Cathedral  was  formally  opened,  the  occasion  chosen 
being  the  thanksgiving-day  for  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  He  after- 
Wards  witnessed  there  the  rejoicings  for  Blenheim,  and  Marl- 
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borough's  other  victories.  He  died  in  1707.  Of  his  successor 
Godolphin,  who  retired  to  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  where  he 
made  munificent  donations  to  the  College,  Dean  Milman  says : 
*  My  Etonian  reverence  for  the  good  Provost  will  hardly  mitigate 
my  strong  reprobation  of  his  conduct  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
while  Dean  of  St  Paul's.' 

The  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges  were  a  time  when,  *  from 
absolute  exhaustion  and  lassitude,  a  compulsory  quietude  came 
over  the  people's  mind.'  St  Paul's  had  ^  subsided  into  a  state  of 
dignified  repose.'  Controversy  was  no  longer  heard  in  its  pulpit 
^  Unimpassioned  preachers  gave  good  advice  to  unimpassioned 
hearers.'  The  Nonconformists  in  the  City  were  thriving  and 
respectable :  *  their  Ministers  were  often  better  paid  than  the 
Elstablished  Clergy :  a  Nonconformist  Mayor  would  feel  no  re- 
pugnance to  attending  service  in  the  Cathedral.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  this  state  of  things  could  be  given  than  the  fSetct  that 
two  successive  Deans  of  St  Paul's,  Butler  and  Seeker,  were 
members  of  Nonconformist  families.  Hare  was  their  immedi- 
ate predecessor;  and  Dean  Milman  naturally  pauses  to  call 
attention  to  him :  for  not  only  did  he  feel  and  express  widi 
singular  sagacity  the  difficulties  connected  with  Biblical  criti- 
cism ;  but  from  him  were  descended  two  brothers,  whose  names 
are  familiar  in  the  religious  debates  of  our  own  time — and  not  un- 
known, it  may  be  added,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal — Augustus 
Hare  and  Julius  Hare.  Of  Butler,  the  author  of  the  *  Analogy,' 
who  was  Dean  from  1740  to  1756,  it  is  best  to  say  nothing, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  enough.  Seeker  was  Dean 
for  two  years,  and  then  was  made  Primate.  Then,  after  Hume  and 
Cornwallis,  came  Newton.  His '  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies ' 
are  passed  over  by  our  author  with  a  slight  depreciating  notice, 
while  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  abortive  attempt  made 
at  this  time  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral.  Timorous 
counsels,  on  religious  grounds,  prevailed  ;  and  perhaps,  simply  on 
artistic  grounds,  it  is  best  that  the  scheme  did  not  succeed,  even 
though  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  was  intended,  had  been  one  of 
the  artists.  We  are  now  rapidly  approaching  our  own  times, 
and  indeed  we  are  able  to  close  our  enumeration  with  Mil  man's 
own  reminiscences.  He  recollects  the  tones  of  the  voice  of 
Bishop  Porteus,  who  spoke  to  him  kindly  when  *he  was  living 
as  a  boy  at  Fulham,'  *  and  he  was  confirmed  at  Eton  by  Bishop 
Pretyman,t  who  had  been  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  after  Thurlow,  the 
successor  of  Newton. 

The    history  of  the  Deans    being    sufliciently  complete,   we 


♦  ' St.  Paul's/  p.  469.  f  l^y  P-  '*72. 
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must   now   turn    back   in   thought   to   Sir  Christopher   Wren, 
and  to  the  rising   of  the  actual   structure,  with  which  we  are 
all  so  familiar.     And  first  a  glance  must  be  taken  at  the  '  Old 
St  Paul's,'  which  has  so    utterly  disappeared.      Nor,   happily, 
is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  doing  this.     Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's   book   is   invaluable,    as  preserving   for  us    on    paper   a 
permanent  record  of  what  it  is  now  impossible  to  see  in  stone. 
His  work  is  *  beautified,'  as  he  says  in  the  title-page,  *  with 
sundry  Prospects  of  the  old  Fabrick,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Fire  of  London,  1666 :'  and  in  looking  at  these  engravings, 
though  an  architect  might  find  it  difficult  to  work  from  them, 
we  can  restore  very  correctly  all  the  main  features  of  the  church. 
The  Nave,  by  the  flat  buttresses  and  round-headed  openings  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  square  capitals  of  the  pier-shafts  within, 
betrays  the  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Maurice  or,  more  probably, 
of  his   successor.     The  Spire,  which  is  tall  and  slender,  and 
which  has  large  and  light  flying  buttresses  at  the  base,  where  it 
rises  from  the  crossing,  is  Early  Pointed.*     The  Choir  belongs 
to  a  somewhat  later  period  of  Early  English,  and  has  geometrical 
tracery.      Of  the  (Transepts  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  '  with 
Pennant,  that  Inigo  Jones  had  then  ^  added  to  the  ends  of  them 
Gothic  fronts  in  a  most  horrible  style.'    But  we  are  anticipating. 
We  are  a  little  inclined  to  think  that  Dean  Milman  underrates 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Old  St.  Paul's,     Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  far  inferior  to  such  Cathedrals  as  Lincoln  or 
i^ork,   Durham  or  Canterbury.      Its  greatest  claims  on  admi- 
ration were  perhaps  its  vast  size  t  and  its  commanding  position 
above  all  other  buildings  in  London.     Moreover  it  had  been 
subject  to  sad  disasters  both  from  accident  and  desecration  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  il.     The  Spire  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed  in 
Dean  Nowell's  time.    Some  considerable  restoration  was  promptly 
effected.     Further  efforts  were  made  in  the  reign  of  James.     In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  was  real  zeal  on  the  part  both  of  the 
King  and  of  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London.    It  was  then  that  Inigo 
Jones  was  the  great  architectural  authority,  to  whom  deference 
was  paid  as  a  matter  of  course.    But,  with  all  his  genius,  probably 
no  one  had  a  feebler  appreciation  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral  than 
he.      The  one   satisfactory  reflection   connected  with  his  great 
western  portico  is  that  it  took  the  place  of  '  Paul's  Walk,'  and 

*  This  refers  to  the  tower  which  carried  the  spire.    The  spire  itself  was  of  wood 
covered  with  lead. 

t  Jorevin,  a  French  traveller  well  acquainted  with  Continental  Cathedrals,  who 
^  St  Paal's  before  the  Fire,  speaks  in  strong  language  of  its  imposing  magnitude. 

Vol  126.— iVb»  251.  B  brought 
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brought  out  to  the  surface  some  of  the  mischief  which  had  dis- 
graced the  interior.  As  to  the  architectural  result,  it  is  said  here 
that  it  must  have  been  Mike  placing  Salisbury  Spire  upon  the 
Parthenon.'  Large  gifts  were  made  for  the  internal  decorations 
of  the  Choir ;  but  they  must  have  been  equally  incongruous.* 
And,  after  all,  these  adornments  were  only  like  dressing  up  a 
victim  for  sacrifice.     Old  St  Paul's  was  a  doomed  building. 

The  Great  Fire  settled  all  these  questions  of  restoration, 
peremptorily  and  for  ever.  This  event  cuts  like  a  knife  across  the 
whole  series  of  the  ^  Annals '  of  St  Paul's.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  it  not  only  obliterated  all  its  mediaeval  history,  but 
swept  away  also  all  traces  left  by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  spot 
Whatever  vulgar  and  profane  sacrilege  had  been  committed  by 
the  Puritans  might  now  be  entirely  forgotten.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  event  was  down  to  a  late  period  commemorated  by  a 
special  service  in  St  Paul's.  This  custom  is  now  obsolete :  and 
perhaps  it  is  well  that  our  Cathedral  should  stand  alone, 
without  any  reminiscences  of  the  past,  as  a  consummate  edifice 
belonging  to  Modern  London  and  to  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation.f 

For  the  history  of  the  construction  of  New  St.  Paul's  we 
must  refer  to  our  author  himself.  In  some  respects  it  is 
the  most  important  part  of  his  book.  He  naturally  kindles 
into  enthusiasm  when  he  writes  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He 
dwells  justly  on  the  vast  pains  taken  with  the  foundations 
and  substructions  as  a  strong  indication  of  the  grandeur  of 
Wren's  idea.  He  glories  in  the  fact  that,  while  St  Peter's  rose 
gradually  to  its  result  through  the  reigns  of  twenty  popes, 
St  Paul's  was  begun  and  completed  by  one  man.  Finally,  the 
story  of  Wren's  disappointment,  his  patience  under  neglect, 
his  old  age,  is  told  with  much  feeling  and  pathos.  In  one 
respect  we  hope,  and  Dean  Milman  hoped,  that  the  Cathe- 
dral will  not  be  considered  perfect  Internal  decoration  is 
required.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  as  rather  strange  that, 
while  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul  lends  itself  to  pictorial 
representation  almost  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  yet 
so  few  church-windows  contain  scenes  from  his  life.J      TTiis 

*  We  can  see  the  character  of  the  woodwork  in  Dugdale. 

t  "Westminster  Abbey  appears  in  an  amusing  and  unexpected  way  in  connection 
even  with  the  destruction  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Dean  sallied  forth  at  the 
head  of  the  Westminster  boys  to  see  what  could  be  done  during  the  fire.  One  of 
the  boys,  named  Taswell,  relates  what  he  saw  there.  School-boy  like,  he  *  filled 
his  pockets  with  pieces  of  bell  metal'  before  escaping  from  the  crash. 

t  One  of  the  few  instances,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

must 
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mast  partly  be  connected  with  the  fact,  alluded  to  at  the  outset, 
that  so  few  ancient  churches  are  dedicated  to  this  Apostle.  How 
far  decoration  of  this  kind  would  be  possible  or  efiective  in  our 
London  Cathedral  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  But  we  pronounce 
confidently,  as  Dean  Milman  did,  for  mosaic,  as  the  lit  orna- 
mentation for  its  walls  and  its  cupola.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  such  an  effi)rt,  originated  by  the  late  Dean,  will  be  carried 
into  execution  by  his  friends  as  a  memorial  to  him  ? 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  sharpest  contrasts 
between  Westminster  Abbey  and  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  to.  be 
found  in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  monuments  in  the  former, 
as  set  against  the  comparative  paucity  of  such  permanent  records 
of  history  and  biography  in  the  latter.  In  Dean  Stanley's  work 
the  description  of  the  monuments  occupies  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  In  Dean  Milman*s  a  short  concluding  chapter  of 
less  than  twenty  pages  suffices  for  the  task.  One  great  cause 
of  this  difierence  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  Fire,  which 
destroyed  along  with  the  Metropolitan  Church  all  its  monu- 
mental accumulations  both  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Reformation-period.  Besides  this,  there  appears  for  some  time 
to  have  been  a  strong  prejudice  against  using  St  Paul's,  in  any 
degree,  as  a  Valhalla  of  die  nation.  ^  It  is  highly  to  the  honour 
of  this  Cathedral,'  as  Dean  Milman  remarks,  that  the  first  tri- 
umph over  this  prejudice  was  *  extorted  by  admiration  of  the 
highest  Christian  charity,'  He  truly  adds,  '  perhaps  no  one  has 
assuaged  so  much  human  misery  as  John  Howard ;  and  John 
Howard  rightly  takes  his  place  at  one  corner  of  the  Dome  of 
St  Paul's,  the  genuine  Apostle  of  Him  among  whose  titles  to 
our  veneration  and  love  not  the  least  befitting,  not  the  least 
glorious,  was  that  He  went  about  doing  good.*  The  second  statue 
placed  under  this  Dome  was,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, that  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The  third  was  that  of  Sir 
Joshua  himself^  whose  funeral  has  been  briefly  described  in  an 
animated  paragraph  of  the  previous  chapter.  *  The  fourth  was 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  *  the  first  who  opened  the  treasures  of 
Oriental  learning,  the  poetry  and  wisdom  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
to  wondering  Europe.'  Thus  at  the  four  conspicuous  points 
under  Wren's  great  cupola  stand  well-chosen  representatives  of 
Charity,  Letters,  Art,  and  Enterprise.  The  last  of  the  four 
figures  may  give  us  our  starting  point  for  an  examination  of  the 
remaining  monuments,  which  naturally  fall  into  three  groups, 
each  being  associated  at  the  point  of  its  completion  with  a  per- 
sonal recollection  of  Dean  Milman  himself. 

*  *SU  Paul's,' p.  475. 
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When  we  consider  what  British  India  is  to  London,  it  is  most 
interesting  that  we  find  here  so  definite  a  place  assigned  to  the 
men  who  are  prominently  associated  with  that  new  Empire, 
while  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  that  we  can  contemplate  them 
here  more  easily  in  this  wide  space  than  in  the  bewildering 
maze  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  first  in  order  is  Lord  Com- 
wallisy  unsuccessful,  but  not  dishonoured,  in  America,  gpratefully 
honoured  for  his  charity  and  justice  to  subject  races  in  India, 
where  twice  he  was  Governor-General,  and  where  he  died. 
Next  follows  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  ;*  and 
not  far  off  stands  his  brother,  his  biographer.  ^  Napiers,'  it  is 
humorously  added,  ^  are  inseparable :'  and  the  characteristic 
remark  is  appended  that  merely  as  a '  man  of  letters '  Sir  William 
Napier  would  be  entitled  to  this  place.  Then  follow  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Then  the  first  Bishop  of 
British  India,  and  then  the  second — *  Reginald  Heber,  my  early 
friend,  by  the  foot  of  whose  statue  I  jiass  so  often,  not  without 
emotion,  to  our  services,'  writes  the  Dean,'  had  he  not  been  cut 
off  by  untimely  death,  might,  by  his  love-winning  Christianity, 
his  genius  and  devoted  zeal,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
natives,  as  he  did  on  the  Anglo-Indian  mind.  None  was  ever 
marked  so  strongly  for  a  missionary  bishop  in  the  fabled  and 
romantic  East.'  Our  next  group  consists  of  the  naval  heroes  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this.  All 
the  long  series  of  our  victories  at  sea  can  be  called  vividly  to 
mind  by  taking  in  order  here  the  cenotaphs  of  Lord  Rodney, 
Lord  Howe,  Lord  Duncan,  Lord  St.  Vincent.  When  we  come 
to  Lord  Nelson  our  attention  is  naturally  called  to  the  funeral 
itself,  *  a  signal  day  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Paul's,'  and  to  the  great 
procession,  first  by  water  and  then  by  land.  But  the  point  of  inte- 
rest in  this  notice  of  the  event  is  that  Milman  was  himself  pre- 
sent then,  as  a  youth,  under  the  Dome,  that,  as  he  wrote  these 
pages,  he  remembered  the  solemn  efTect  of  the  sinking  of  the 
coffin,  and  at  least  fancied  that  he  had  heard  *  the  low  wail  of  the 
sailors. 't  The  memories  of  our  victories  by  land  can  be  similarly 
followed  by  help  of  the  third  group  of  monuments  in  St.  Paul's. 
We  have  here  before  us  a  succession  of  names  of  brave  men, 
which  carries  us  in  thought  all  through  Spain.  The  funeral  of 
Wellington  brings  us  to  the  fitting  close  of  these  '  Annals.'    That 


♦  By  an  error  in  the  text,  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  *  the  Ponjaub '  is  printed 
instead  of  *  Scinde.* 

t  Collingwood  rests'in  St  Paul's  by  the  side  of  Nelson.  Dean  Milman  cannot 
forbear  adding  that  *  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  popalar,  it*may  be  the 
most  enduring  monuments  of  Nelson  and  of  Collingwood,  are  the  lAvea  of  the  two 
admirals,  the  manual  of  aspiring  English  seamen.' 
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November  day  is  still  fresh  in  .most  of  our  memories,  whether 
we  watched  the  long  procession  through  the  streets,  or  were  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony  in  the  dimly-lighted  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
itself.  With  this  marked  and  solemn  event  Dean  Milman  is 
most  closely  associated.  ^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,'  he  says, 
'  that  I,  who,  as  an  undistinguished  boy,  witnessed  the  burial  of 
Lord  Nelson,  should  officiate,  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'  In  his  brief  description  he 
pays  a  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who,  *  alone  of  all  architects,'  seems,  *  either  from  intuition  or 
from  philosophic  discernment,'  to  have  penetrated  the  abstruse 
mysteries  of  acoustics.  Certainly  it  was  remarked  at  the  time, 
as  it  is  here  by  the  author  himself,  that  Dean  Milman's  voice,  in 
the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  lessons,  was  most  distinctly  heard 
by  all  the  vast  multitude  present,  while  no  one  who  was  there 
can  ever  forget  the  solemn  effect  of  the  repetition  by  so  many 
thousands  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  seemed  like  the  *  sad 
combined  prayer  of  the  whole  nation.' 

The  last  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  but  two  still  survives  in  the  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Winchester.*  The  last  but  one  was  Copleston,  a 
man  of  great  mark,  well  worthy,  like  Milman  himself,  to  occupy 
the  stall  of  Colet,  Nowell,  and  Donne,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson, 
and  Butler.  The  late  Government  has  discharged  its  duty  well  in 
selecting  a  man  of  mark  as  successor  to  these  eminent  men.  If, 
as  years  pass  on,  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  accomplishments 
and  abilities  of  the  success!  *re  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  country,  if  only  men  of  an  inferior  stamp  are  not 
appointed.  We  congratulate  Dean  Mansel  on  being  raised  to  a 
lK>sition  of  deserved  eminence.  It  is,  however,  a  position  of 
great  responsibility  at  a  critical  time.  The  significance  and 
capabilities  of  our  Cathedrals  constitute  one  of  the  questions 
most  likely  to  come  soon  again  very  prominently  before  public 
attention ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  institu- 
tions are  far  better  able  to  stand  a  searching  test  than  formerly. 
In  fact,  our  Cathedrals,  though  some  reforms  are  required  in 
them,  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular  parts  of  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus,  if  renewed  public 
discussion  on  the  subject  arises,  some  of  the  foolish  things 
which  used  to  be  said  concerning  it  will  probably  not  be  said 
again. 

Among  the  current  mistakes  regarding  our  Cathedrals,  a  very 
common  one  has  been  the  habit  of  speaking  of  them  as  if  they 


*  His  predecessor  was  Van  Mildert. 
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were  all  alike  in  their  constitutioa  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
people  around  them.  Now,  leaving  on  one  side  the  well-defined 
differences  of  'old  foundation'  and  *new  foundation/  and  the 
varieties  of  duty  which  arise  from  contact  with  large  or  small 
masses  of  population,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  St.  Paul's 
has  very  special  characteristics  of  its  own.  Among  the  most 
obvious  of  these  characteristics  is  the  close  connexion  of  this 
Githedral  with  the  City, — with  its  business,  its  enterprise,  its 
vast  social  influence,  its  power  of  promoting  great  religious 
movements,  its  wide-spread  contact  with  all  the  world.  The 
Deaa  of  St.  Paul's  ought  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  City  of 
London.  This  side  of  his  office  was  perhaps  the  least  congenial 
to  the  late  Dean,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  calm,  studious, 
and  literary  habit  of  mind.  Nor  can  any  Dean  rise  fully  to  the 
height  of  all  his  opportunities.  Still  this  aspect  of  our  great 
Metropolitan  Church  ought  never  to  'be  forgotten :  and  it  is  well 
noted  in  that  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Commissioners  of  1852, 
which  has  been  most  discreditably  forgotten,  though  invaluable 
as  a  repertory  of  well-digested  information  on  the  whole  range  of 
this  subject 

It  is  observed  In  that  Report*  that  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  St  Paul's  is  its  peculiar  connexion  with  the  City  of 
London ;  and  this  is  illustrated  by  various  details.  Thus  it  is  re- 
marked that  Americans  are  drawn  in  large  numbers  to  this  Cathe- 
dral by  a  natural  curiosity.!  Again  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  having  large  and  strong  vocal  resources  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  noise  created  by  the  unceasing  traffic  around.  This  is  used 
as  an  argument  against  diminishing  the  staff  of  Minor  Canons, 
who  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  English  Cathe- 
dral :  and  it  is  noted  as  obviously  desirable  that  they  should  have 
official  duties  in  some  of  the  odier  City  Churches.  In  connex- 
ion with  this  subject  it  is  pointed  out  that  anything  like  a  quiet 
Cathedral  Close  round  St  Paul's  is  an  evident  impossibility,  and 
that  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  Canons  should  not  reside  near  it 
These  are  all  points  of  importance  in  rightly  appreciating  this 
part  of  our  great  English  Cathedral  problem.  But  what  we  are 
chiefly  laying  stress  on  here  is  the  duty  resting  on  St.  Paul's  of 
throwing  itself  into  hearty  association  with  the'^mass  of  people 
round  it  In  one  important  respect,  this  has  been  done.  West- 
minster, as  Dean  Stanley  does  not  fail  to  remind  us,  ^  led  the 

♦  *  Appendix  to  First  Report,*  p.  42. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  remark  here  that  the  late  Dean  was  most  highly  appreciated 
in  the  United  States.  Americans  seem  to  hare  regarded  him  as  oar  greatest  Ivnng 
irriter.  J  *  Westminster  Abbey,'  p.  661. 
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way  in  the  establishment  of  Cathedral  Evening  Services.     St. 

Paul's  followed  the  example  without  delay,  and  Dean  Milman 

took   the    liveliest    interest   in   the    new   arrangements.      The 

building  was  most  'obviously  adapted  for  the  purpose.     In  fact 

Wren  most  clearly  himself  contemplated  the  using  of  the  vast 

area   under   the  Dome  for  a  multitude  of  worshippers.     Few 

changes  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  influence  of  the  Church 

of  England,  than  the  establishment  of  these  services  in  the  two 

great  Metropolitan  Churches.     And  still  some  things  seem  to 

be  desirable  in  regard  to  both.     Is  there  any  good  reason  why 

these  services  should  not  now  be  continued  throughout  the  year 

and  thus  cease  to  be  'special'?     It  must  also  have  been  often 

remarked  that  the  packing  together  of  the  chairs  is  not  favourable 

to  devotion,  that  it  makes  kneeling  impossible,  and  suggests  the 

thought  that  the  people  are  assembled,  not  at  all  with  any  view 

to  the  prayers,  but  simply  to  hear  the  sermon.     And  yet  these 

services  are  capable  of  being  made  eminently  congregational, 

and  will  become  more  so,  in  proportion  as  the  taste  for  Music 

increases. 

We  have  seen  that  Dean  Colet  placed  his  great  foundation 
school,  not  under  the  Cathedral  Clergy,  but  under  the  Mercers' 
Company.  It  is  noted  in  the  Cathedral  Report* as  an  advantage 
that  St.  Paul's  is  not  encumbered  either  wiw  general  educational 
duties  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  with  the  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  the  fabric  in  repair.  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  our  last  notice  of  the  characteristics  of  our  famous  St  Paul's. 
When  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  structure  was  completed,  property 
producing  1500/.  a-year  was  set  aside  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric, 
and  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  trustees.  Thus 
the  City  Cathedral  is  placed,  as  it  were,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Nation.  We  gladly  welcome  this  arrangement  as  an  omen 
of  that  continued  union  of  Church  and  State,  which  was  so  dear 
to  Mil  man's  heart,  and  which  promises  a  long  career  of  dignity 
and  usefulness  to  St.  Paul's  and  its  Deans. 

•  P.  628. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  By  R.  Owen.  London, 
1865. 

2.  Lectures  on  tlie  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  T.  H. 
Huxley.     London,  1864. 

3.  Handimch  der  Fhysioloffischen  Botanik  fflfandbook  of  Phy- 
siological Botany).     By  W.  Hofineister.     Leipzig,  1867. 

4.  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man.  By  Todd 
and  Bowman.  New  Edition.  By  Dr.  Beale.  Part  I.  London, 
1866. 

5.  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Protoplasma  und  die  ConJtractilUiU 
(Researches  on  Protoplasm  and  Contractility).  By  W, 
Kiihne.     Leipzig,  1864. 

IT  has  happened  to  many  loitering  by  the  sea-side,  to  pick  up 
what  seemed  to  them  two  kinds  of  sea-weed ;  the  one  of  a 
light  drab,  the  other  of  a  dark-brown  colour  ;  and,  meeting  after- 
wards some  learned  firiend,  to  be  told  that  the  one  is,  indeed,  a 
sea- weed,  but  that  the  other  is  really  an  animal,  or  rather  a  colony 
of  tiny  animals,  of  complex  build  and  manifold  powers.     On 
such  occasions  some  minds  feel  a  passing  wish  to  have  shown  to 
them  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  worlds  of  organic  life, 
to   be   taught  the   distinctive    characters  which    absolutely   and 
peremptorily  determine  whether  this  or  that  living  being  is  to  be 
called  an  animal  or  a  plant.     Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
displeased  at  being  told  that  no  such  boundary-line  can  be  marked 
out ;  but  rather  take  delight  in  hearing  of  a  debateable  kingdom, 
the  members  of  which  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  either  animals 
or   plants.       Even   before  becoming  acquainted  with   the    facts 
which  can  alone  decide  the  question,  almost  every  one  feels  at 
least  some  little  mental  bias  in  favour  of  one  view  rather  than  of 
the  other;   and  possibly  a  similar  natural  tendency  may  have 
influenced   the   conclusions  of  professed    naturalists.      It   could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  for  instance,  that  Linnaeus,  *  the  great 
framer  of  precise  and  definite  ideas  of  natural  objects,  and  terse 
teacher  of  the  briefest  and  clearest  expressions  of  their  differ- 
ences,' would   be  content  to  leave  any  part  of  the  world  of  life 
undefined  and  undefinable.      We   accordingly   find  him — in  a 
definition  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  farther  on  to  refer — 
summarily  characterising  minerals,  animals,  and  plants,  by  the 
help  of  about  twenty  words.      And   many  subsequent  writers, 
though  less  sparing  of  their  sentences,  have  imagined  that  they 
could  speak  with  no  less  stringency  of  various  absolute  differ- 
ences between  the  two  organic  kingdoms.     On  the  other  hand. 
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no  less  an  authority  than  the  great  anatomist  Richard  Owen,  in 
his  *  Hunterian  Lectures '  for  1852  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals, 
speaking  of  this  matter,  said  : — 

'  Nothing  seems  easier  than  to  distinguish  a  plant  from  an  animal, 
and  in  common  practice,  as  regards  the  more  obvious  members  of  both 
kingdoms,  no  distinction  is  easier,  yet  as  the  knowledge  of  their  nature 
has  advanced  the  dif&culty  of  defining  them  has  increased,  and  seems 
now  to  be  insuperable.  .  .  .  The  groups  of  characters  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  true  definition  of  a  plant  and  animal  interdigitate,  so  to 
speak,  in  that  low  department  of  the  organic  world  from  which  the  two 
great  branches  rise  and  diverge.     Every  naturalist  or  physiologist  is 
at  liberty,  of  course,  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  characters  that  have  been 
supposed  to  divide  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  the  boundary  so  defined 
will  be  artificial,  and  each  different  character  will  bisect  the  debateablo 
groimd  in  a  different  latitude  of  the  organic  world.' 

Since  the  time  when  Professor  Owen  published  these,  his  well- 
known  lectures,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  both  animals  and 
plants  has  still  further  advanced  ;  and  it  may  be  not  without 
interest  in  discussing  the  difficulties  of  definition  which  he  recog- 
nised to  inquire  whether  they  have  been  increased  or  diminished 
bj  the  later  increments  of  knowledge. 

Every  living  thing,  be  it  an  animal  or  a  plant,  may  be  studied 
from  two  diflFerent  points  of  view.     From  the  one  the  eye  is 
directed  towards  structure,  from  the  other  towards  action.     Were 
the  whole  world  suddenly  petrified,  and  every  creature  (and  every 
part  of  every  creature)  transformed  in  a  moment  into  a  statue  of 
flint,  there  would  still  be  abundance  of  work  for  the  anatomist 
to  do.     It  would  still  be  possible  to  investigate  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic structure  ;  and  philosophers  visiting  such  a  world  of  stone 
would  be  able  to  gather  facts,  and  throw  up  theories  concerning 
the  build  and  make  of  living  beings,  more  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
very  little   less  completely,  than  they  who  now  dissect  fresh  or 
living  creatures.     Should  it  be  urged  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  confusion  of  hard  parts  with  soft  would  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  errors,  let  us  fancy  that  the  great  dance  of  life  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop  by   some  weird  spell,  such  as   Mr. 
Tennyson  has  imagined   in  'The  Day  Dream.'      But  for  our 
purpose  we  need  a  sleep  deeper  than  that  which  the  poet-laureate 
pictures.      No  beard  must  lengthen   in   our  pause.     The   sleep 
must  wrap  round  growth  as  well  as  round  movement  and  sense. 
The  magic  wand  must  be  laid  not  only  on  all  limbs  and  creeping 
trunks,  on  waving  fringes  of  ocean  swimmers  and  rhythmic  sweep 
of  breathing  oars,  not  only  on  heaving  chests,  and  on  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  beating  hearts,  but  also  on  the  hidden  finer  tumult  of  the 
fibre  and  the  cell.     The  mystic  dance  of  atoms  iivvisl  \>^  ^\.?cn^^^ 
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the  circling  streams  of  granules  stopped,  and  each  cell  and  cidi 
soft  mass  of  living  matter  must  cease  to  touch,  and  cease  to  fed 
the  touch,  of  kindred  cells.  In  such  a  world,  under  such  a  spell, 
the  anatomist  would  labour  at  but  slight  disadvantage.  He 
would  compare  creature  with  creature,  part  with  part,  organ  with 
organ.  He  would  mark  analogies,  construct  types,  cnuncialic 
laws,  and  gather  individual  forms  into  gn:t>ups,  classes,  and  king- 
doms. Some  anatomists,  perhaps,  might  find  themselves  more 
at  home  in  such  a  world  than  in  our  present  one.  Thongktl 
about  action  would  not  intrude  themselves  into  questions  of  strao- 
ture,  and  ideal  archetypes,  suffering  no  confusion  through  con- 
siderations based  on  function,  would  stand  out  beautifully  detr 
and  useless. 

In  such  a  dream  as  this  how  far  would  it  be  possible  to  maik 
off  animals  from  plants? 

The  great  mass  of  plants  of  course,  and  the  great  mass  of 
animals,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  recognise  as  if  each  were  busy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest  life.     But  could  one  in  such  a  sdll 
world  of  deepest  sleep  draw  anywhere  the  hard  and  fast  line 
which  bounds  the  two  kingdoms,  and  seis^e  upon  the  absolutely 
distinctive  features  of  the  ideal  animal  and  of  the  ideal  plant? 
Would  it  be  possible,  for  instance,   to  say  that  this  external 
figure   marks  the   animal'  beyond  mistake,  that  outline  is  one 
which  none  but  plants  jwssess?     Certainly  not.     No  outline  can 
be  drawn  which  shall  be  common  to  all  animals,  and  fit  no  other 
living  things  besides.     No  such  special  outline  can  be  drawn  for 
plants.     Pass  the  whole  animal  creation  in  review ;  and  as  the 
eye  runs  over  the  almost  countless  shapes  of  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  creeping,  and  swimming,  and  flying  things,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  definite  features  of  outline  mingle,  shift,  and  fade,  until 
at  last  we  reach  the  beings  whose  form  is  a  mere  broken  sphere, 
or  which  have  no  fixed  shape  at  all.     Run  through  the  vegetable 
world  in  like  manner,  and  the  issue  is  the  same.    Leaves,  flowers, 
branches,  roots,  are  all  in  turn  cut  off,  until,  as  before,  nothing 
is  left  but  an  imperfect  or  a  variable  sphere.     Plants  and  animals 
are  set  in  many  moulds ;  and  while  some  forms  are  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  many  plants,  and  others  as  largely  distinctive  of 
many  animals,  there  is  no  one  form  which  can  embrace  all  mem- 
bers of  either  kingdom,  save  that  no  form  at  all  which  is  worn 
by  the  lowest  members  of  both.     Nay,  even  in  the  more  highly 
complex  and  distinctive  forms  a  great  resemblance,  an  identity, 
it  might  almost  be  called,  of  outline  between  plants  and  animals, 
may  at  times  be  traced.     To  say  nothing  of  that  principle  of 
mimicry,   the  results  of  which  led  the  ancients  to  believe  in 
pelagic  gardens,  where  on  the  ocean-bed  grew  sea-fruits  and  te^ 
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floweis  innumerable,  all  of  which  we  now  recognise  as  animals, 
lome  of  them  of  no  mean  rank,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
impulse  of  growth  which  shapes  the  tree  into  branches,  twigs, 
leaves,  and  (lowers,  also  shapes  the  polype-bearing  coral,  and  its 
Umeless  congeners,  into  like  spreading  forms.     The  resemblance 
of  a  holothurioid  to  a  cucumber,  or  of  an  actinia  to  a  flower  may 
be  mere  coarse  mimicry,  and  have  no  more  right  to  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  affinity  than  have  the  grotesque  images  of  animals 
offered  by  the  gnarled  trunks  and  twisted  roots  of  trees.     But 
the  bosh-like  conformation  of  a  coral  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
The  ideal  form  of  a  tree  or  of  a  plan^  viz.,  a  trunk  bearing 
branches,  the  branches  dividing  into  twigs,  and  the  twigs  giving 
rise  to  special  organs,  such  as  leaves  and  flowers,  is  a  form 
Dituial  to  all  living  matter  enjoying  rapid  growth.     Our  own 
bodies  probably  possess  a  tendency  to  assume  a  like  umbrageous 
f(ffm,  but  in  them  this  tendency  is  kept  back  by  other  more 
potent  agencies.      When  least  disturbed   by  unequal   external 
forces,  living  matter  would  naturally  gather  itself  together  into  a 
sphere.    The  easiest  deviation  from  this  would  be  the  form  of* 
t  star,  or  of  a  cylinder,  or  of  star  and  cylinder  combined  together 
into  a  branching  tube.     As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  animal  crea- 
tion we  find  these  primitive  forms  step  by  step  obscured  by  new 
moulding  influences  of  gradually  increasing  power.    In  the  world 
of  plants  all  such  moulding  influences  are  feeble  and  few ;   and 
we  consequently  recognise  in  a  branching  tube  the  most  common 
vegetable  type. 

Giving  up,  then,  external  form  as  useless  for  the  establishment 
of  a  boundary  line,  finding  that  it  furnishes  no  absolute  dis- 
tinctions to  help  in  the  construction  of  a  rigorous  definition,  the 
anatomist  falls   back  a  step  and  seeks  assistance  from  internal 
structure.     Most  persons  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  living 
body  as  a   complex   piece  of  machinery,  built   up   of  simple 
mechanisms  or  organs,  delicately  adjusted  to  each  other,  and 
working  in  harmony  together.     The  very  word  '  organic  nature ' 
is  in  common  use  as  a  synonym  for  the  total  mass  of  living 
things.    We  see^  moreover,  certain  organs,  such  as  hearts,  brains, 
muscles,  nerves,  &c.,  common  in  animals,  but  apparently  absent 
in  plants ;  while  certain  other  organs,  to  wit  leaves,  roots,  and 
flowers,    are    wide   spread   among  plants,   but   missing   in   the 
animal  kingdom.     Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  there   are  certain  fundamental   organs,  or   at   least   some 
fundamental  organ   of  distinctive   nature  found  in  all  animals 
bat  in  no  plant,  or  in  all  plants  but  in  no  animal. 

The  most  hurried   survey,   however,  will  convince   anyone 
that  no  such  distinctive  claim  can  be  allowed  to  a  heart,  or  a 

lung, 
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lung,  or  a  brain,  on  the  part  of  animals ;  or  to  flowers  and  leaves 
on  the  part  of  plants ;  for  animals  without  brains,  without  hearti^ 
and  without  lungs,  and   plants  without  flowers  or  leaves,  an 
known  to  almost  everyone.     And  a  more  extended  search  will 
show  that  other  organs  have  a  similarly  imperfect  distributioiL 
About  one  organ   only  can  there  be  said  to  be   any  seriooi 
difference  of  opinion.     Many  of  those  who  have  felt  compelled 
to  draw  the  boundary-line  of  the  animal  kingdom  somewhere 
have  drawn  it  by  making  the  possession  of  a  stomach  the  inocm- 
trovertible  token  of  animal  nature.     AH  creatures  which  possets 
a  mouth  and  stomach  are  animals,  all  others  are  plants.     The 
value  of  this  distinction  as  a  basis  of  definition  will  of  coone 
depend  on  the  rigour  and  clearness  with  which  the  idea  of  s 
stomach  is  itself  defined ;  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  the  con- 
struction of  the  preparatory  definition   has  given  rise  to  pro- 
longed and   occasionally  lively  discussion.     It   has   been  said, 
*  Plants  absorb  their  nutriment  by  means  of  numerous  fibres 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  their  body ;  animals  have  a  simple 
"opening  at  their  upper  or  anterior  extremity  leading  to  a  capa- 
cious bag,  into  which  they  introduce  their  food.'     But,  to  saj 
nothing  of  plants  which  have  no  roots,  or  animals  which  have 
no  external  opening  at  all,  such  a  definition  will  not  permit,  for 
instance,  even  such  comparatively  highly  organised  beings  as 
the  tape-worm,  '  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  properly 
called  stomach'  to   be   classed  among  animals.     As   Professor 
Owen,  in  pointing  out  the  analogy  between  the  canals  and  cells 
of  a  plant  and  the  canals  and  cells  of  a  tape-worm,  says, — 

'  There  is  no  essential  or  well-defined  distinction  of  assimilativo 
stmcturo  here  ;  the  diflference  is  at  most  one  of  form  and  proportion 
of  the  internal  cavities  and  of  their  external  openings ;  they  are  the 
same  as  to  function  in  plants  and  animals.  The  more  free  and  loco- 
motive the  organism,  the  more  capacious  the  internal  receptacle  for 
the  matters  to  be  assimilated,  the  characteristic  differences  of  form 
fading  away  in  the  passage  from  the  pendant  parasites  and  the  polypes 
to  the  astomatous  polygastria,  the  sponges  and  plants  proper.* 

But  perhaps  the  clearest  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  possession  of  a  stomach  a  distinctive  feature 
of  animal  nature  is  shewn  by  the  history  of  a  group  of  creatures, 
of  which  the  well-known  and  common  amoeba  may  be  taken  as 
a  type.  In  these  there  can  be  no  question  of  definition,  for  in 
no  sense  whatever  can  they  be  said  to  possess  a  permanent 
stomach. 

The  amoeba  has  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  animal,  for  its 
affinities  with  the  foraminifera  are  clear ;  and  no  one  would 
deny  that  these  creatures,  with  their  exquisitely  beautiful  shells, 
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,nimals.     Nor  is  this  position  shakea  by  the  fact  that  the 
historj  of  the  amceba  can    at   present   hardly    be  said  to 
illy  made  out.     Yet  the  amceba  has  no  stomach,  possesses 
m1  no  organs  at  all,  unless  we  consider  its  so-called  nucleus 
le ;  and  there  are  closely  allied  forms  in  which  even  this  is 
at.     Conceive   of  a  minute  drop   of  transparent  jelly,   so 
1  as  to  be  invisible  without  the  help  of  a  microscope,  a  drop 
;lly  sprinkled  and  studded  with  a  dust  of  opaque  granules, 
Hames  hiding  in  its  midst  a  more  solid  rounded  body  or 
el  called  the  nucleus,  and  perhaps  with  the  outer  rind  a 
5  different  from  the  internal  mass.     Conceive  further  of  this 
;ba  as  of  no  constant  shape,  but  like  the  Empusa  shifting  as 
look  upon  it  from  one  form  into  another.     At  one  moment  it 
ike  a  star  with  straggling  unequal  limbs,  at  another  club- 
>ed  ;  now  it  is  a  rounded  square,  soon  it  will  be  the  image 
in   hour-glass.     None  of  these  changes  can  be  referred  to 
"ents  in  the  •  water  in  which  it  lives,  or  to  any  other  forces 
Dg  directly  upon  it  from  without.     It  seems  to  have  within  it 
e  inner  spring,  an  inborn  power  of  flowing,  whereby  this 
;  of  it  or  that  moves  in  this  or  that  direction.     And  not  only 
its  parts  thus  shift  and  change  in  form,  but  through  their 
iges  the  whole  body  moves  from  place  to  place.     As  we 
in  to  watch   it,  for  instance,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  in 
it  may  be  called  its  rounded  phase,  a  little  protuberance  may 
een  starting  out  on  one  side.     Speedily  the  little  knob  swells, 
^thens,  flows    into    a  long  process.     The    process    thickens, 
t  streams  of  granules  indicating  in  which  way  the  currents 
ae  unseen  molecules  are  setting.     The  substance  of  the  body 
nes  into  the   process ;    and  as  the  latter  widens  and  grows 
k  the  former  shrinks  and  grows  small.     At  last  the  whole 
y  has  flowed  into  the  process ;  where  the  body  was  there  is 
'  nothing,  and,  where  the  process  reached  to,  the  whole  body 
'  is.     The  creature  has  moved,  has  flowed  from  one  spot  into 
ther.       Here,    then,    we    have    movement    without    muscles, 
amotion  without  any  special  organs  of  locomotion.     We  have 
•  feeling  without  nerves  or  organs  of  sense,  for  if  a  process 
ii  as  we  have  described,  while  flowing  out,  meet  with  any 
ozious  body,  it  will  shrink  back  and  stop  in  its  work.      And 
whole    body,    terrified    by    some    potent    shock,  will    often 
ler  itself  up  into  a  ball.     As  it  moves  without  muscles,  so 
»  does  it  eat  without  a  stomach.     Meeting  in  its   sluggish 
'els  with  some  delicious  morsel  (and  diatoms  are  its  frequent 
1),  it  pours  itself  over  its  meal,  and  coalescing  at  all  points 
ad  it,  thus  swallows  its  food  by  fluxion.     To  use  a  homely 
stmtion  it  is  much  as  if  a  piece  of  living  mobile  dou^\i  v^et^ 
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to  creep  round  an  apple  and  to  knead  itself  together  into  a 
continuous  envelope  in  order  to  form  an  apple  dumpling. 
Watching  the  food  thus  enveloped  by  the  gelatinous  substance 
of  the  amoeba  we  see  it  grow  fainter  and  fainter  as  its  nutritious 
constituents  become  dissolved  by  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
same  transparent  but  chemically  active  jelly ;  and  when  all 
the  goodness  has  been  got  out  of  the  meal  the  body  of  the  eater 
(lows  away  from  the  indigestible  remains  just  in  the  same  way 
that  it  flowed  round  the  original  morsel. 

We  have  in  this  creature,  then,  eating  without  a  stomach, 
moving  without  muscles  and  without  limbs,  feeling  without 
nerves,  and,  we  may  add,  breathing  without  lungs,  and  nutrition 
without  blood.  The  amcsba  is  a  being  of  no  constant  outline, 
of  no  fixed  shape,  which  changes  its  form  according  to  its  'moods 
and  its  needs,  and  turns  its  outside  into  its  inside  whenev^  it 
pleases,  which  is  without  organs,  without  tissues,  without  unlike 
parts,  a  mere  speck  of  living  matter  all  alike  all  over.  And  yet 
in  the  midst  of  this  simplicity  it  enjoys  all  the  fundamental 
powers  and  fulfils  all  the  essential  duties  of  an  animal  body,  and 
is,  moreover,  bound  by  chains  of  close  joined  links  with  those 
complicated  forms  of  animal  life  which  are  provided  with 
special  mechanisms  for  the  most  trifling  of  their  wants. 

The  dormant  capabilities  of  this  organless  being  are  indirectly 
and  interestingly  shewn  by  the  shells  which,  in  allied  forms,  are 
built  up  by  the  agency  of  similar  homogeneous  living  matter, 
and  which  are  in  many  cases  *  structures  of  extraordinary 
complexity  and  most  singular  beauty.'  Professor  Huxley  in  his 
lectures  most  justly  says, 

'  That  this  particle  of  jolly  is  capable  of  combining  physical  forces 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  those  exquisite  and  abnost  mathe- 
matically arranged  stmctiures — being  itself  structureless  and  without 
permanent  distinction  or  separation  of  parts — is,  to  my  mind,  a  fact  of 
the  profoundest  significance.' 

Two  conclusions,  in  fact,  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  this 
history.  The  one  is  that  internal  structure,  the  possession  of 
special  organs  cannot  be  trusted  for  tokens  and  sig^  distinctive 
of  animal  life  any  more  than  can  external  outline  and  bodily 
shape.  And  the  amoeba  appearing  to  consist  of  nothing  move 
than  a  transparent  jelly  with  imbedded  granules,  the  phrase 
internal  structure  may  here  be  understood  to  apply,  not  only  to 
organs  commonly  so-called,  but  also  to  definite  microscc|iiC 
appearances  of  all  kinds  whatsoever.  Moreover,  just  as  the 
amoeba  may  be  taken  to  represent  bare  animal  life,  stripped  of 
all  its  accessories  and   complications,  so   there   also   cretttorai 
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which,  by  reason  of  their  affinities,  rank  as  plants,  and  yet 
possess  none  of  those  special  organs  which  we  so  commonly 
associate  in  our  minds  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Plants,  indeed,  have  fewer  accessories  to  lose  than  have  animals, 
and  they  lose  them  more  readily.  Leaves,  flowers,  and  roots 
are  not  even  so  distinctive  of  plants  as  are  stomachs  of  animals. 

The  other  conclusion,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  wc 
have  described,  is  one  of  more  general  interest,  and  bears  on  the 
relation  of  life  to  organisation.     Occupied  as  we  are  for  the 
most  part,  too  exclusively,  with  the  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  own  bodies,  we  are  liable  to  be  too  much  impressed 
with  the  adjustments  and  mechanisms  which  are  there  so  delicate 
and  so   subtle.     The   human  body  is  undoubtedly  a   piece   of 
mechanism  of  rare  intricacy  and  iinish.     So  many  wheels  within 
wheels  are  there,  and  so  finely  are  they  fitted,  Uiat  often,  as  we 
know,  by  reason  of  the  merest  trifle  falling  into  the  wrong  place, 
the  whole  machine   clashes  in  confusion,  works  out   its  own 
destruction,  and  hurries  itself  on  to  death.     Nevertheless  it  is 
possible  in  many  points,  perhaps  in  most,  to  distinguish  between, 
to  draw  even  a  broad  line  between,  the  accessory  features  of 
haman  life  which  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  organs  and  those 
intrinsic  vital  qualities  in   whose   production   organisation,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,  has  no  direct  share,  and  for 
which  it  does  nothing  more  than  provide  fitting  instruments. 
Thus  half  our  organisation  is  taken  up  with  a  complex  machinery 
of  digestion ;  but  real  digestion,  that  is  the  conversion  of  dead 
food  into  living  flesh,  takes  place,  not  in  the  stomach,  not  in  the 
liver,  not  even  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  tissues  everywhere,  in 
the    hosts,  so    to    speak,   of    conglomerate    amcBbae   which   lie 
around  and  without  the  tiny  capillaries.     And  half  the   com- 
plexity of  this  accessory  machinery  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
itself  must  be  fed  and  kept  alive  while  it  is  at  work.     Evi 
particle  of  the  living  substance  of  our  bodies  performs  yaa^ 
same  nutritive  functions  as   the  amoeba ;    it  takes  in  wht 
useful  and  rejects  what  is  useless.     But  the  food  bronght  L 
unlike  the  food  of  the  amoeba,  is  already  cooked  and  cavdb 
strained,  and  is  brought  continuously  and  in  abundance,     ^j 
tissue  amoeba  has  the  same  work  to  do  as  the  free  amcfibs, 
does  it  at  far  greater  advantage  and  with  far  greater  effect; 
also,  in  the  performance  of  the  body's  external  work.     VI 
complex  organs  of  locomotion  both  active  and  pMsif 
powes  to  move  rests  on  that  fundamental  attribute  of  i 
on  that  property  of  living  soft  jelly-like  protoplsr* 
given  direction  in  obedience  to  some  secret  h 
perty  which  belongs  as  clearly  to  the  feeble 
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potent  muscles.  Our  complex  machinery  of  motion  enables  us 
to  direct  this  intrinsic  power  to  special  ends ;  but  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  bare  possession  of  this  power  is 
in  any  way  bound  up  either  with  the  microscopic  structure  of 
our  muscles  or  with  any  other  special  feature  of  our  locomotive 
organs.  In  so  dark  a  matter  as  nervous  life  one  can  do  little 
more  than  hazard  guesses ;  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
essential  power  of  feeling  resides  in  the  soft  granular  amoeba 
like  protoplasm  of  the  nerve  cells,  and  that  all  i.ic  rest  is  mere 
accessory  and  instrumental  machinery.  In  a  word  the  powers 
of  life  reside  everywhere  in  all  living  matter,  and  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  all  living  creatures,  and  organisation  does 
but  furnish  means  to  turn  these  powers  to  special  ends.  But  to 
this  we  shall  presently  return. 

Meanwhile  enough,  we  venture  to  think,  has  been  brought 
forward  to  shew  that  neither  external  form  nor  internal  structure 
afford  alone  sufficient  data  from  which  to  construct  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  plants  or  animals,  or  by  which  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Just  where  we  most  want 
them  distinctions  fade  and  fail  us,  and  in  a  sleeping  world,  such 
as  we  have  imagined,  and  whose  bonds  we  have  incidentally 
broken  merely  for  the  sake  of  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
amoeba,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
simple  organless  plant  and  the  simple  organless  animal,  though 
both  might  be  there. 

To  many  readers  the  previous  discussion  may  seem  wide  of 
the  mark.  In  their  eyes  the  prerogative  of  the  animal  is  to  act, 
of  the  plant  to  be ;  and  questions  of  form  and  structure  may  well 
be  passed  over  so  long  as  the  weightier  matters  of  power  and 
energy  remain.  *  Minerals  are  unorganized,  and  neither  live  nor 
feel.  Plants  are  organized  and  live,  but  do  not  feel.  Animals 
are  organized,  and  live  and  feel  and  move  of  their  own  accord.' 
Such  was  Linnaeus'  celebrated  definition  many  years  ago,  and  it 
will  still  serve  as  a  concise  expression  of  the  popular  opinion  of 
to-day.  Were  the  spell  of  sleep  broken  which  we  have  imagined 
hanging  over  the  world  of  life,  were  molecule  to  awake  again  to 
molecule,  and  streams  of  atoms  to  begin  their  course  anew,  were 
full  swing  once  more  given  to  the  countless  forms  of  motion 
which  are  but  the  outward  tokens  of  the  inner  atomic  rush,  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  easy  to  point  to  movement  and  feeling 
as  characters  absolutely  distinctive  of  animal  life.  If  we  think 
of  some  forest  tree  living  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  spot  where  it 
fell  as  a  seed  motionless  save  when  it  is  shaken  by  the  wind, 
bearing  snow,  frost,  rain,  and  scorching  sun,  and  yet  making  no 
sign,  there  seems  to  be  not  a  line  merely,  but  a  gulf)  between 
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it  and  the  birds  which  flit  among  its  boughs,  and  the  beasts 
which  prowl  around  its  trunk.     Rather  they  and  it  seem  to  have 
nothing  in  common.     But  the  gulf  fills  up,  and  the  line  shifts, 
wavers,  and  breaks  as  we  pass  from  the  little  groups  of  beasts 
and  trees  to  the  greater  crowds  of  animals  and  plants  of  various 
kinds.     Let  us  put  the  question  in  a  narrower  form.     Can  we 
draw  the  line  at  that  kind  of  movement  which  we  call  locomo- 
tion?    Are  all  plants  stationary?     Do  all  animals  move  from 
spot  to  spot  ?     The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.     On  the  one  hand 
many  animals   remain  rooted  to   one  place  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives.    Barnacles  and  other  highly-organised 
animals  might  be  brought  forward  as  instances  in  point,  but  the 
corals,  creatures  possessing  beyond  doubt  a  truly  animal  nature, 
famish   the   best   examples   of   plant-like   immobility.       It   is, 
indeed,  difficult  at  first  to   admit  that  beings,  apparently   so 
passive,  and  maintaining  at  the  same  time  an  outward  form  so 
curiously  resembling  the  foliage  of  a  shrub,  can  be  any  other 
than  plants.     And  the  case  is  all  the  more  striking  because  just 
IS  a  seed  may  bring  forth  not  one  flower  only,  but  a  tree  with 
many  buds  and  many  flowers,  so  a  single  coi^  embryo,  after  a 
brief  roam,  may  settle  down  in  a  spot  and  there  give  rise  by 
bodding  to  a  large  colony  of  creatures,  all  joined  together  in  one 
common  flesh,  the  colony  and  the  individuals  which  compose  it 
ncTer   more   at   any  time   enjoying  the   power   of  locomotion, 
though  their  offspring  may  do.     Yet  no  one  doubts  the  animal 
nature  of   the  closely -allied   sea  anemones,  just   because    these 
happen  to  be  larger  and  single,  the  complexity  of  their  organisa- 
tion consequently  more  easily  appreciated,  and  the  movements 
of  their  tentacles  and  other  parts  more  obvious.     On  the  other 
hand  many  plants  enjoy,  during  some  part  of  their   life,   the 
power  of  freely  moving  from  place  to  place.     The  seed  of  a  tree 
is  a  passive  motionless  thing  carried  away  from  its  parent  by  the 
wind,  or    by  birds,  or  by  the  agency  of  man  ;    but  many  of 
the  lower  plants,  such  as  algae  and  fungi,  in  the  earliest  phases 
of  their  life  move  freely  of  their  own  accord,  imitating  in   this 
respect  the  coral.      And  no  one  who  has  watched  the  whirling 
movements  of  vol  vox,  and  the  waving  progress  of  ciliated  spores, 
or  who  has  seen  green  scums  and  rinds  of  low  vegetable  growth 
creep  from  shade  to  sunshine,  can  with  justice  maintain  that  the 
power  of  locomotion  is  a  distinctive  token  of  animal  life. 

Locomotion,  however,  is  at  the  best  but  one  kind  of  vital 
movement,  and  the  general  question  of  vital  motion  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  discussed  apart  from  that  of  feeling.  We 
accordingly  have  to  ask,  Is  it  true  that  all  animals  feel?  And 
is  it  also  true  that  no  plants  (eel  ?  At  the  veiy  o\sAse\.  \\.  \^ 
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evident  that  when  all  animals  are  said  to  feel,  the  word  feeling 
must  be  used  in  a  very  wide  and  open  sense.  When  we  see  one 
of  the  higher  animals,  such  as  a  dog,  executing  a  series  of 
movements  in  consequence  of  its  being  affected  by  some  external 
cause,  we  are  able  in  most  cases  to  interpret  those  movements  by 
the  help  of  our  own  experience,  and  feel  justified  in  inferring 
that  the  dog  is  passing  through  states  of  consciousness  similar  to 
those  through  which  we  ourselves  pass  under  like  circumstances. 
Hence  the  value  of  any  set  of  movements  as  *  signs  of  feeling ' 
on  the  part  of  any  animal  depends  partly  on  the  complexity  of 
those  movements,  and  partly  on  their  similarity  to  those  signs  of 
feeling  which  we  ourselves  make.  As  we  pass  along  the  animal 
series,  and  note  the  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  agents, 
which  applied  to  ourselves  give  rise  to  feeling,  we  find  the  move- 
ments thus  brought  about  becoming  less  and  less  complicated, 
less  and  less  like  our  own  actions.  The  loss  of  complexity, 
however,  is  so  gradual,  and  the  deviation  from  our  own  standard 
effected  through  so  many  slight  steps,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  continue  the  use  of  the  word  feeling,  though  we  no 
longer  dare  to  attach  to  it  the  same  full  meaning  which  it  bears 
when  it  is  spoken  of  ourselves.  Thus  when  the  bell-shaped 
vorticella,  stretched  on  its  long  stalk,  with  open  mouth  and 
whirling  cilia,  is  touched  by  some  unwelcome  thing,  it  closes 
and  shrinks  up,  with  its  stalk  closely  curled.  We  say  that  the 
creature  feels,  and  our  justification  for  so  saying  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  movements  which  the  touch  brings  into  play  are  wholly  incom- 
mensurate with  the  force  conveyed  in  the  touch  itself.  Were 
the  vorticella  dead  or  senseless,  it  would  require  not  a  touch,  but 
a  push  even  to  stir  or  move  it.  To  say  that  the  retraction  of  the 
vorticella  is  only  a  reflex  action,  in  which  consciousness  has  no 
share,  is  simply  to  introduce  into  the  question  a  new  element 
of  uncertainty  without  bringing  any  real  light ;  for  if  we  mean 
by  consciousness  something  definite  ai^d  identical  with  our  own 
consciousness,  and  arc  willing  to  allow  such  an  attribute  to 
any  animals  at  all,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  draw  the  line,  to 
mark  the  point  in  the  animal  series  at  which  it  ceases  to  exist. 
Let  the  matter  be  regarded  from  what  point  of  view  soever,  the 
only  satisfactory  definition  of  signs  of  feeling  that  can  be  come 
to  is  that  of  movements  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  exciting 
cause.  There  is  evidently  in  the  animal  body  a  certain  store  of 
possible  movement,  a  certain  charge  of  muscular  force,  a  certain 
amount  of  power  curled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  spring,  and  waiting 
to  be  set  free ;  and  a  touch  fires  the  charge,  lets  slip  the  spring. 
The  effects  produced  depend  partly  upon  me  nature  of  the  touch, 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  latent  force,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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it  is  disposed  in  the  organism.  The  introduction  of  the  idea  of 
conscioasness  is  not  necessary,  and  only  obscures  the  matter; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  denial  of  consciousness.  We 
can  only  judge  of  effects,  and  must  therefore  treat  the  animal 
organism  as  a  machine,  differing  from  other  machines  embodying 
latent  power,  chiefly  in  the  power  being  stored  up  by  that  mole- 
cular trarail  peculiar  to  living  organisms,  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  nutrition. 

Under  such  a  wide  definition  of  feeling  as  that  which  we  have 
jnst  ventured  to  give,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  stating  that 
all  animals  feel,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  no  reluctance 
to  accept  as  signs  of  feeling  on  the  one  hand  the  fine  facial 
expressions  of  the  suffering  mammal,  and  on  the  other  the  bare 
withdrawal  of  one  of  its  temporary  processes  by  an  irritated 
aniceba.    But  the  same  definition  will  also  cover  certain  peculiar 
vegetable  movements,  such  as  the  closure  of  a  Venus's  flycatcher, 
the  folding  of  the  leaflets  of  the  shrinking  Mimosa,  or  of  the 
anthers  of  the  Berberry  and  the  Centaury.     In  all  these  cases  we 
have  movements  out  of  proportion  to  the  force  of  touch,  incom- 
mensurate with  the  exciting   cause,  we  have  examples  of  the 
action  of  some  inner  spring  set  by  vital  work.     We  may  say, 
then,  that  it  is  not  true  that  all  plants  do  not  feel.     We  would 
not,  however,  insist  on  these  as  instances  of  vegetable  feeling,  for 
though  they  are  all  cases  of  latent  energy  stored  up  by  vital 
labour  and   suddenly  converted    into  actual  power,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  mechanism  involved  is  peculiar,  and  not 
a  muscular  one ;   whereas  in  all   cases  of  animal  feeling  the 
agency  is  essentially  muscular.     But  even  though  we  thus  limit 
signs  of  feeling  to  strictly  muscular  phenomena,  we  are  far  from 
having  a  right  to  assert  that  plants  do  not  feel. 

On  reflecting  over  the  definition  of  feeling  which  we  have 
given  above,  it  will  not  escape  notice  that  the  same  words  may 
be  applied  to  that  which  the  physiologist  calls  *  muscular  irrita- 
bility* or  'contractility.*  When  a  living  muscular  fibre,  be  it 
removed  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  body,  is  touched, 
excited,  or  stimulated,  as  the  physiologist  says,  by  any  sufficient 
cause,  it  contracts,  that  is,  it  shortens  and  swells  up ;  it  executes 
movements  incommensurate  with  the  force  which  stirs  it;  in 
other  words,  it  feels.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  separate 
muscular  irritability,  and  consequently  muscular  movements, 
from  the  idea  of  feeling ;  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  But 
muscular  irritability,  or  better,  perhaps,  irritability,  is  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  that  particular  pattern  of  the  web  of  life 
which'  in  the  higher  animals  is  called  muscle.  Irritability  i& 
tied  down  to  no  particular  structure ;  it  belongs  a&  \x\)\^  \o  >^^ 
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transparent  jelly-like  structureless  protoplasm  of  the  amoeba  as 
to  curiously  wrought  fibrous  flesh  of  the  ox,  or  of  man.  It  is 
the  birthright  of  all  living  matter.  All  new  born  matter  pos- 
sesses it  in  full.  Many  lower  animals,  such  as  the  amoeba  to 
wit,  preserve  it  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies  all  their  life  long. 
In  the  higher  animals  it  flourishes  and  grows  intense,  powerful, 
and  exquisite  in  this  part  and  in  that,  suffering  change  by  gprowth 
in  something  strange,  and  unlike  its  simple  beginnings ;  while 
in  other  parts  it  is  trodden  out  by  the  feet  of  many  molecules 
setting  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  life  into 
hard  and  rigid  lines.* 

Viewing  the   matter   in  this  light,   the  distinction  between 

Slants  and  animals  shifts  into  an  almost  perfect  identity.  We 
ave  already  spoken  frequently  of  the  amoeba  as  a  shapeless 
mass  of  irritable  protoplasm  apparently  devoid  of  organs,  but 
we  have  always  spoken  of  it  as  an  animal.  We  have  so  spoken 
because  of  its  numerous  affinities  with  creatures  of  an  indubitably 
animal  nature.  There  are,  however,  creatures  also  shapeless, 
also  composed  of  nearly  structureless  protoplasm,  also  irritable, 
whose  affinities  are  as  clearly  vegetable  in  their  nature,  creatures 
which  are  the  stages  of  undoubted  plants.  Some  slimy  moulds, 
indeed,  there  are,  bound  by  chains  of  many  and  small  but  closely 
woven  links  with  mushrooms  and  toadstools,  which  possess  so 
great  an  amount  of  irritability,  so  strong  a  power  of  feeling,  that 
an  ingenious  German*  has  been  able  to  build  them  up  into  an 
artificial  vegetable  muscle,  and  might  have  made  them  lift  a 
weight  in  token  of  their  feeling  a  galvanic  shock.!     Of  so  little 

value 

*  A  distinguished  British  physiologist  (Dr.  Beale,  whose  valuahle  edition  of 
Todd  and  Bowman's  well-known  work  stands  in  the  list  of  books  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  we  trust  will  soon  be  completed)  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  movements  of  muscles  properly  so  called  and  the  movements  exhibited  by 
protoplasm  in  various  living  structures.  The  latter  he  calls  *  vital  movements.' 
It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  this  matter  satisfactorily  without  entering  into 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Beale's  views  on  the  nature  of  living  matter  and  vital  procesaes. 
We  have  felt  obliged  to  put  forward  the  views  embraced  by  most  continental 
physiologists,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  the  researches  of  Kiihne  and  others 
have  shown  that  all  the  movements  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  must  be 
re^rded  as  fundamentally  alike  in  nature,  and  a  lump  of  protoplasm,  a  vibratile 
cilia,  and  a  veritable  muscle  are  but  three  terras  of  one  series. 

t  *  I  took  the  intestine  of  HydrophilHS  picenSj  rinsed  it  out  with  cold  water 
by  means  of  a  fine  drawn  glass  tube,  laid  it  in  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  washed  it  out  once  more  with  water.  The  intestine  was  then  ligatured  at  one 
spot  and,  some  millimeters  higher  up,  a  small  slit  made,  through  which  a  quantity 
of  dry  myxomycetie  gently  rubbed  up  with  water  was  introduced  by  means  of  a 
fine  glass  pipette,  and  a  second  ligature  placed  immedately  under  the  slit.  The 
tiny  protoplasm  sack  was  then  placed  across  the  electrodes  and  allowed  to  renmin 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  moist  space.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  ibtestiue 
had  become  most  distinctly  distended,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  tokens  of 
moremtnt.    When,  however,  I  passed  tii^  eviTt^uX.  ^'kw^i  vi  mdwatiou  machine 
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value  as  an  absolute  distinction  between  plants  and  animals  is 
the  power  to  move  and  feel. 

Of  spontaneous  movement  we  have  said  nothing,  because  that 
is  necessarily  included  in  the  possession  of  irritability  ;  it  is 
simply  movement  arising  from  intrinsic  instead  of  extrinsic 
causes.  We  say  an  animal  moves  of  its  own  accord  when  its 
manoBUvres  are  so  irregular  that  we  are  unable  to  account  for 
them  by  any  external  agency ;  and  such  movements  as  the  plants 
of  which  we  have  spoken  do  exhibit  are  not  a  whit  behind  those 
of  animals  in  this  respect 

We  may  push  this  matter  still  further.     The  amoeba,  as  we 
have  said,  is  wholly  composed  of  irritable  protoplasm,  while  in 
the  full  grown  higher  animal  protoplasm  is  found  only  in  limited 
areas,  and  in  special  organs,  in  muscles,   in  nerve  cells,  and 
the  like,  being  transmuted  elsewhere  into  the  harder  stidTs  of 
the  body.     Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  plants.    The 
amoeboid  vegetable  is  all  protoplasm ;    in  the  full  grown  oak 
protoplasm  is  found  only  here  and  there,  but  where  it  is  found 
the  protoplasm  is  still  irritable,  still  moves  and  feels.     Take  one 
of  the  tiny  cells  of  a  nettle's  hair :  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
store  of  precious  protoplasm  engaged  in  busy  movements,  and 
niseeptible  of  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  of  mechanical 
touch,  and  of  a  galvanic  shock.     And  what  is  thus  seen  easily 
in  a  nettle's  hair  is  but  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere 
all  over  the  plant,  and  in  all  plants,  hidden  though  the  work  be 
from  our  view.     All  protoplasm  is  by  its  nature  irritable,  by 
reason  its  very  existence   both  feels  and  moves.     And  in  all 
growing  things  protoplasm  dwells ;  without  it,  indeed,  nothing 
could  grow ;  it  is  the  vital  agent,  the  instrument  through  which 
living  things,  both  plants  and  animals,  are  built ;  and  most  likely 
is  such  an  instrument,  by  virtue  of  its  power  to  move  and  feel. 
Plants  in  this  respect  differ  from  animals,  not  in  kind,  but  in 
degree.     Both  begin  as  protoplasm,  and  grow  by  means  of  pro- 
toplasm.    In  both  cases  the  protoplasm  tends  to  bury  and  prison 
itself  in  the  rigid  structures  it  builds  up  around  it.     Among  the 
higheft  plants  it  does  this  completely,  and  thus  checks  its  own 
development.    Among  animals  it  never  does  so,  and  thus  reaches 
those  higher  stages  of  its  own  evolution  which  bring  about  the 
characteristic,    and  yet   not    absolutely   distinctive    features    of 
animal   life.     In  the  plant  protoplasm  is  scattered  in  isolated 
fragments,  its  movements  are  feeble,  and  its  feeling  dull.     In 
the  animal,  protoplasm  is  gathered  into  masses,  welded  and  con- 

UiroQ^  it,  it  contracted  like  a  colossal  muscular  fibre  and  shortened  itself  so 
aoeii  that  one  end  slipped  away  from  the  electrode.  At  the  same  time  it 
tlHimtly  increased  in  width.' — hiihne,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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centrated  into  special  organs;  so  feeling  becomes  acute,  and 
motion  swift  and  strong.  The  effects  are  widely  different|  bat 
the  fundamental  causes  remain  the  same.  The  vegetable  proto- 
plasm is  like  gunpowder,  scattered  in  grains,  which,  when  lighted, 
go  off  in  harmless  puffs ;  the  animal  protoplasm  is  the  same 
gunpowder  rammed  into  cartridge,  and  fired  in  gun^ 

Movement  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  an  animal  uses  up 
the  force  stored  by  in  the  material  of  his  body,  and  expends  it 
on  the  world  around.  Animals  are  not  only  machines  of  motion, 
but  also  sources  of  heat,  and  in  this  respect  seem  at  first  sight  to 
differ  widely  from  plants.  The  contrast  is  brought  home  to  one 
who  in  mid-winter  watches  some  sparrow  hopping  about  on 
snow  laden  boughs,  and  realises  how  warm  a  blood  is  coursing 
beneath  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  and  how  cold  are  the  twigs. 
But  the  contrast  is  one  which  is  true  of  extreme  members  only  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  vast  majority  of  animals  are  cold  blooded, 
that  is  to  say,  they  fail  to  produce  within  themselves  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  their  own  temperature  sensibly  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  all  plants  produce  some  amount  of  heat,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  for  instance  in  certain  opening  flowers,  and  in 
germinating  seeds,  a  very  considerable  rise  of  temperature  is 
observed.  The  setting  free  of  heat  is,  indeed,  less  characteristic 
a  distinction  than  even  the  giving  rise  to  movement,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  evolution  of  light  or  electricity. 

The  preponderating  but  not  exclusive  part  taken  by  animals 
in  setting  free,  in  the  form  either  of  mechanical  force  or  of  heat, 
the  energy  stored  up  in  organic  material,  naturally  leads  to  what 
is,  after  all,  the  fundamental  distinction  between  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  source  of  all  their  other  differences.  It  is  in 
their  modes  of  nutrition  that  plants  and  animals  stand  widest 
apart 

For  the  sustenance  of  a  plant,  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  earth,  air,  and  water.  A  handful  of  salts,  among  them  some 
nitrates  or  ammonia  compounds,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and 
air  containing  some  carbonic  acid  gas,  constitute  all  that  a  plant 
needs  as  food.  It  is  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  plants  do  derive  other  matter  from  the 
soil ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  they  may  be 
grown  without  them.  Animals,  on  the  contrary — even  the  lowest 
of  them,  as  far  as  we  know — must  have  in  addition  certain  organic 
stuffs,  must  have  a  supply  of  material  which  has  formed  an 
essential  part  of  some  living  body  either  vegetable  or  animal, 
and  which  still  bears  in  its  composition  the  mark  of  having 
thus  partaken  of  vital  labours.     We  seem  here  to  have  got  down 

to 
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to  a  solid  foothold,  and  its  solidity  appears  all  the  more  assured 
when  we  connect  with  it  another  fundamental  fact  touching  the 
opposite  effects  produced  hy  plants  and  animals  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  earth.    Plainly  stated,  it  is  simply  this, — that  while 
animals  are  continually  taking  into  their  bodies  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  and  giving  out  carbonic  acid,  plants  are  equally 
busy  in  the  antagonistic  task  of  taking  in  carbonic  acla  and 
giving  out  oxygen.    The  connection  of  this  difference  in  respira- 
tion with  the  difference  of  food  and  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  movement  and  heat  is  simple  and  obvious.     The 
material  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant,  and  therefore  the  body  of 
an  animal   or   its   food,   represents  a  certain  amount  of  stuff 
capable  of  being  burnt  by  the  aid  of  oxygen,  and  capable,  in 
that  burning,  of  giving  rise  to,  of  setting  free,  heat  or  some  other 
mode  of  force — represents,  in  fact,   a  certain  amount  of  fuel 
capable,  through  burning,  of  warming  a  building  or  of  driving  a 
machine.     Neglecting  the   other   constituents,   we   may   regard 
food  as  so  much  carbon,  which  the  animal  furnace  burns  by  aid 
of  its  blast  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.     Hence  its  heat,  and 
bence  its  power.     The  duty  of  the  plant,  on  the  other  band,  is 
to  unburn  carbonic  acid,  to  sunder  the  molecules  of  that  compound 
back  again  to  their  elements  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  the  oxygen  it 
gives  to  the  winds,  the  carbon  it  stores  up  within  its  tissues  as 
once  more  combustible  wood,  flour,  and  starch.     Hence  its  lack 
of  power  and  its  want  of  heat    To  unburn  carbonic  acid,  indeed, 
is  not  a  setting  free,   but  a  burial,  an  imprisonment  of  force ; 
and  the  amount  of  force,  be  it  in  the  shape  of  heat  or  in  any 
other  form,  set  free  by  the  burning  of  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  force  required  to  unburn  the 
carbonic  acid  back  a^ain  into  carbon  and  oxygen.     This  un- 
buming,  this  deoxidation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  like,  is  done 
by  no  power  of  the  plant  itself.     In  this  matter  the  plant  is  a 
mere  instrument  in  tlie  bands  of  the  all-powerful  sun.      The 
rays  of  sunlight,  acting  through  the  plant,  tear  molecule  from 
molecule,  and  exhausted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  effort,  sink,  buried 
with  the  carbon,  into  the  plant.     What  has  here  been  said  of 
carbon  is  also  true  of  hydrogen  and  other  oxydisable  elements ; 
but  carbon  is  by  far  the  chief.     The  great  mass  of  vegetable 
tissues  consist  of  carbon, — not  of  pure  isolated  carbon,  it  is  true, 
but  of  carbon  still  highly  oxidisable,  though  variously  arranged 
with  other  matters  in  many  different  stuffs.     In  every  atom  there 
is  hidden  buried  sunlight ;  and  it  is  the  sunlight  which  rises 
again,  as  heat  or  power,  when  the  plant  is  burnt  either  in  the 
animal  furnace  as  food,  or  in  the  mechanic  furnace  as  wood  and 
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Thus,  then,  we  seem  to  have  a  powerfully -marked  not  merely 
diSerence  but  antagonism  between  plants  and  animals.  Plants 
take  in  force  in  the  form  of  sunlight,  hide  it,  bury  it,  deoxidise 
with  it,  fix  carbon  with  it,  and  so  gather  together  material  and 
weave  upon  a  mere  mineral  framework  the  great  gp-een  garment 
of  the  earth.  Animals  bum,  oxidise,  set  free  hidden  energy, 
and  thus  distribute  heat  and  achieve  labours ;  and  in  so  doing 
waste  their  own  bodies  and  scatter  what  the  plant  has  gathered. 
What  the  one  does  the  other  undoes,  and  what  the  one  destroys 
the  other  puts  together. 

But  these  are  general  statements,  and  the  question  presses 
itself  upon  us :  Is  this  antagonism  an  absolute  one  ?  Does  it 
hold  good  always  and  everywhere  ?  The  remarks  we  made  con- 
cerning the  power  of  plants  to  move  and  feel  would  lead  natu- 
rally to  a  suspicion  that  this  antagonism  could  be  only  partial, 
and  further  inquiry  only  serves  to  deepen  the  suspicion  into  a 
conviction. 

Plants,  we  said,  are  merely  humble  instruments  of  the  wonder- 
working sun ;  and  when  his  light  is  withdrawn  their  seeming 
power  goes  from  them  and  their  creative  labours  cease.  Plants 
are  plants  only  so  long  as  the  sunlight  falls  upon  their  leaves. 
When  the  darkness  of  night  covers  them,  their  deoxidising 
work  is  done  ;  no  more  carbonic  acid  is  unbumt,  no  more 
oxygen  set  free,  no  more  carbon  stored  up.  On  the  contrary, 
though  the  impulse  of  the  day's  light  may  carry  onwards  some 
unfinished  tasks,  the  plant  itself  turns  to  destructive  work.  It 
takes  in  oxygen,  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  probably 
wastes  material  and  converts  part  of  its  own  body  into  force. 
There  is  a  see-saw  of  force  and  stuff,  of  building  up  and  pulling 
down,  of  gain  and  of  loss,  as  the  light  of  day  and  the  shadow  of 
night  pass  in  turn  over  vegetable  life.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  constructive  phase  is  vastly  the  more  active  one:  the 
gains  of  the  day  are  obvious,  the  losses  of  the  night  are  rather 
inferred  than  observed. 

This  power  of  deoxidising  moreover,  does  not  belong  to 
the  whole  plant.  Such  parts  only  of  a  plant  as  are  green 
serve  as  the  instruments  of  sunlig:ht  in  the  task  of  decomposing 
carbonic  acid.  Any  part  of  a  plant,  so  long  as  it  is  green,  will 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  plants  this 
function  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  leaves.  They  must, 
however,  be  green  leaves.  Parti-coloured  leaves  are  usefu^ 
only  in  so  far  as  green  is  one  of  their  colours ;  and  those  bright- 
coloured  groups  of  modified  leaves  which  we  call  flowers  do  not 
decompose  carbonic  acid  at  all.  Everywhere  in  the  vegetable 
world,  from  the  highest  plant  to  the  lowest,  do  we  find  this  bond 

between 
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between  greenness  and  carbon-fixing  constructive  power.  The 
oxygen  which  rises  in  babbles  from  the  green  scum  of  ponds  is 
a  witness  of  the  existence  of  the  same  tie  in  the  lowly-organised 
cellular  ConfervcB.  Wherever  in  a  plant  the  green  tint  can  be 
seen,  there,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  carbonic 
acid  is  being  decomposed  and  carbon  fixed  in  the  organic  meshes 
of  the  being.  Wherever  greenness  is  absent,  there  it  will  be 
found  that  oxygen  is  being  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  given 
off.  Two  great  groups  of  plants  are  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  all  green  colour  in  their  tissues:  the  fungi,  namely,  and 
certain  leafless  parasites.  They  are  equally  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  any  power  to  break  up  carbonic  acid ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  take  in  oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid.  Their  aspect 
is  the  aspect  of  a  plant,  but  their  breathing  and  feeding  are  the 
breathing  and  feeding  ojf  an  animal. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  greenness  in  a  plant,  over  and 
above  all  other  colours,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  being  asso> 
ciated  with  a  particular  structure.  If  the  bright  petal  of  a 
geranium  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  its  reds  and  blues 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  form  of  coloured  fluids  occupying 
the  cavities  of  cells.  If  a  leaf  of  the  plant  be  examined  in  the 
same  way,  the  green  will  be  found  concentrated  in  numerous 
minute  corpuscles  lodged  in  cells.  The  corpuscles  are  green,  but 
the  cells  in  which  they  are  placed  are  not.  These  chlorophyll 
corpuscles,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  looked  upon  as  organs  of 
greenness  ;  their  existence  is  directly  dependent  on  the  influence 
of  light,  and  they  are  peculiarly  associated  with  the  constructive 
labours  of  the  plant.  Let  us  very  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  a 
leaf.  At  first  it  is  a  little  knob  of  colourless  protoplasm  near 
the  summit  of  the  growing  point  of  the  bud.  This  protoplasm, 
though  rich  in  sap,  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  animal 
protoplasm.  The  definition  of  vegetable  protoplasm,  as  given 
by  Hofmeister,  will  stand  as  well  for  animal  protoplasm : — 

*  Protoplasm  is  an  essentially  homogeneous  substance  of  viscid  con- 
sistency, containing  an  abimdancc  of  water  but  mingling  very  slowly, 
and  that  not  in  every  2>roportion  with  water.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various 
organic  constituents  among  which  proteid  and  amyloid  matters  arc 
never  missing ;  and  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  transparent  colourless 
or  pale  yellow  ground  or  basis  in  which  are  strewed  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  granules  of  variable  size,  but  often  extremely  minute  and  of 
a  different  refractive  power/ 

It  is  new  living  matter,  devoid  of  all  special  organs,  but  pos- 
sessing the  fundamental  attributes  of  life.  It  is  irritable  ;  it  can 
move  and  feel ;  it  consumes  oxygen  and  produces  carbonic  acid, 
and  hence  is  destructive  in  its  work.     Though  it  iucieoi^e^  \w 
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bulk  and  grows,  and  covers  itself  with  cellulose,  it  does  so  not 
by  creating  new  stuffs  out  of  the  elementary  substances  around, 
but  by  appropriating  material  brought  to  it  from,  it  may  be, 
distant  parts  of  the  plant  By-and-by  the  leaf,  growing  large^ 
unfolds  itself  to  the  light  of  die  sun,  and  at  the  touch  of  those 
mystic  rays  the  protoplasm  builds  up  within  itself  the  green 
cUorophyllic  bodies.  No  sooner  has  it  brought  forth  these  than 
a  change  comes  over  its  work.  It  begins  the  work  of  deoxida- 
tion,  of  fixing  carbon  and  setting  free  oxygen.  The  fruits  of  its 
new  labour  soon  become  visible  in  the  form  of  starch  gpranules 
and  rich  sap  stored  up  in  the  leafs  cells.  Henceforward,  so  long 
as  it  lives  and  is  green,  so  long  as  sunlight  falls  upon  it,  it  con- 
tinues adding  busily  to  the  resources  of  the  plant  of  which  it  is  a 
part  And  what  is  true  of  part  of  the  plant,  of  the  leaf,  is  also  true 
of  the  whole  plant.  A  seed  is  put  in  the  ground.  That  seed  repre- 
sents a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  material.  Under  the  influence, 
not  of  light,  but  of  warmth,  the  seed  germinates ;  the  embryo 
plant  lives  upon  the  material  of  the  seed,  wasting  part  of  it  and 
fashioning  the  rest  into  its  own  body.  This  it  does  in  darkness, 
all  the  while  consuming  oxygen  and  producing  carbonic  acid 
like  any  animal,  all  the  while  remaining  colourless,  or  at  least 
not  g^reen ;  and  weighed  in  the  balance  the  new  plant,  putting 
aside  the  water  that  has  been  absorbed,  is  lighter  than  me  secnl 
from  which  it  sprang.  But  when  the  young  shoot,  rising  above 
the  soil  and  feeling  the  sun,  gets  tipped  with  green,  then  de- 
oxidation  begins,  the  vegetable  life  commences,  construction 
overcomes  destruction,  and  the  plant  grows  heavy  as  well  as 
big.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  nutritive  and  respiratory  pro- 
cesses are  concerned — in  fact,  as  far  as  all  fundamental  vital 
processes  are  concerned — every  plant  begins  life  as  an  animal, 
and  only  after  a  while  begins  to  be  a  real  plant  Should  by  any 
chance  sunlight  be  denied  to  it  as  it  rises  from  the  earth,  it  will 
grow  up  a  blanched  straggling  shoot,  with  no  chlorophyll  cor- 
puscles and  no  constructive  powers ;  and  having  run  itself  up  as 
long  as  the  material  in  the  seed  can  be  spun  out,  will  cease  to 
grow,  and  so  wither  and  die.  Bearing  this  history  in  mind,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  fungi  and  the  like  are  never  green, 
why  they  always  consume  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid, 
and  why  they  need  organic  material  for  their  nurture. 

The  conclusions  from  these  facts  are  obvious.  The  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  are  not  in  radical  antagonism.  Underneath 
and  covered  over  by  the  prominent  constructive  labours  of  the 
plant  there  may  be  found  a  feeble  and  still  but  universal  work 
of  destruction  quite  akin  to  that  which  is  more  peculiarly  the 
animaPs  task.     The  plant,  like  the  animal,  wastes  its  substance 

and 
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and  has  need  of  food ;  but  it  also  carries  in  its  own  body  a  pecu- 
liar apparatus  for  manufacturing  its  own  nourishment.  And 
should  there  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  in  calling  that  food  which  is 
not'^swallowed — which  is  not  brought  to  the  body  from  without--* 
there  are  plants  which  even  swallow  their  food.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  amceboid  phases  of  certain  moulds,  how  they  move 
and  feel  like  true  amccbae.  These  creatures  have  also  been  seen 
to  eat  like  true  amoebae,  wrapping  themselves  round  the  nourish- 
ment they  meet  with  on  their  travels,  swallowing  by  fluxion  and 
growing  fatter  and  bigger  through  the  meal. 

De  Bary,  writing  on  the  MyxomycetcB  in  Hofmeister's  ^  Hand- 
book,' says : — 

*  In  the  interior  of  Plasmodia '  [the  amorba-like  phase  of  these  moulds] 
*  may  often  be  seen  foreign  bodies,  fragments  of  dead  plant-cells,  spores 
of  flmgi,  staroh  granules,  particles  of  pigment,  and  the  like,  when  such 
bodiss  have  been  brought  into  their  neighbourhood.  These  are  taken 
in  by  a  series  of  determinate  movements.  The  surface  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium raises  itself  in  a  ridge  round  the  object  in  contact  with  it,  and 
{hen  the  edges  of  ridges,  gradually  covering  the  fragment  up,  flow 
together  and  unite  over  it.  The  process  is  quite  a  dil^rent  one  from 
that  of  a  mere  passive  sinking  in.  Yery  oft^  a  layer  of  watery  fluid 
githers  round  the  swallowed  body,  so  that  the  latter  seems  to  lie  in 
a  vacuole,  like  the  food  of  the  Lifusoria,  in  their  so-called  gastric 
cells.  The  fJEUsts  seem  to  indicate  that  these  solid  injesta  are  eaten 
hs  purposes  of  nutrition.  Observations  on  Didymium  Libertianum 
have  shown  that  its  Plasmodia  increase  very  considerably  in  size 
without  any  fusion  with  other  Plasmodia,  but  investigations  are  still 
required  to  determine  whether  this  increase  is  due,  to  the  solid  iujesta 
thus  visibly  swallowed  or  to  a  concomitant  appropriation  of  invisible 
floid  nourishment.' 

The  supposed  essential  antagonism  between  animals  and  plants 
is  moreover  open  to  objection,  not  only  on  the  score  of  plants 
having  a  destructive  background  to  their  constructive  front,  but 
alto  for  the  reason  that  animals  possess,  in  addition  to  their 
obvious  destructive,  force-evolving,  stuff-consuming  work,  a  hidden 
but  not  less  real  constructive  jwwer.  It  was  not  very  long  ago 
the  fashion  to  deny  this  and  to  regard  animals  as  entirely  and 
purely  destructive.  Curiously  enough  this  opinion  was  in  large 
measure  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  there  is  not,  as  was  once 
supposed,  an  absolute  difference  in  chemical  nature  between  the 
stuffs  of  a  plant  and  those  of  an  animal.  In  the  early  days  of 
]Aysiological  chemistry  wood  and  flour  were  thought  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  flesh ;  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  one 
into  the  other  almost  unlimited  constructive  powers  were  allowed 
to  the  animal  body.  But  when  it  became  evident  that  in  every 
pkilt  there  exist  certain  nitrogenous   bodies,  known  und^T  thi^ 
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name  of  proteids,  identical  or  nearly  so  with  the  proteids  which 
form  the  essential  part  of  all  animal  flesh — ^that  starch  and  sugar 
are  nearly  the  same  things,  and  that  there  is  no  marked  physicH 
logical  difference  between  vegetable  and  animal  fats — the  neces- 
sity for  constructive  labour  on  the  part  of  the  animal  body  seemed 
to  have  passed  away.  The  raw  material  was  seen  to  be  the  same 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  vegetable  material,  in  order  to  form  part 
of  animal  tissues,  seemed  to  need  no  building  up,  but  merely 
some  slight  moulding  and  refinement  Since  the  time  when  this 
view  was  first  enunciated,  the  advance  of  science  has  done  much 
in  breaking  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  plants  and  animals 
as  far  as  chemical  composition  is  concerned ;  but  it  has  also  taught 
us — and  fresh  lessons  come  in  nearly  every  day — that  we  wrong 
the  animal  economy  in  limiting  its  constructive  powers.  It  has 
shown  us  that  vegetable  oils  will  serve  as  animal  fats,  but  it  has 
shown  us  that  the  animal  body  can  and  does  make  fat  out  of  other 
things.  Starch  used  to  be  thought  a  characteristic  vegetable 
product :  we  now  know  that  animals  not  only  bear  starch  in  their 
tissue,  but  construct  it  in  the  laboratories  of  their  own  cells  out 
of  something  else.  The  word  *  wood '  means  almost  the  same 
thing  as  plant,  and  there  are  a  few  plants  only  which  do  not 
contain  cellulose,  the  chemical  basis  of  woody  fibre.  Yet  certain 
animals  high  up  in  the  scale,  the  tunicates,  are  clothed  with  some- 
thing as  nearly  identical  with  cellulose  as  can  be,  but  which  they 
themselves  secrete.  An  undeniably  animal  creature,  the  hydra 
or  fresh-water  polype,  is  said  to  be  laden  with  that  eminently 
vegetable  substance  chlorophyll,  with  chlorophyll,  too,  of  its 
own  manufacture,  not  derived  from  vegetable  food ;  and  the  same 
fact  may  also  be  urged  of  many  other  beings  generally  recognised 
as  animals.  Many  other  instances  of  identity  and  analogy,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  relation  of  vegetable  alkaloids  to  the  nitro- 
genous crystalline  matters  of  animal  extraction,  might  be  pointed 
out,  bearing  witness,  some  to  the  destructive  agency  of  the  plant, 
others  to  the  constructive  labours  of  the  animal.  Since  the  date 
of  Professor  Owen*s  lectures  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention 
to  the  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
food  we  ourselves  take  after  it  has  passed  through  those  simple 
changes  we  call  digestion.  These  gaps  leave  room  for  the  pos- 
sible discovery  of  constructive  processes  of  far  greater  moment 
than  any  with  which  we  are  hitherto  familiar.  Recent  researches 
in  digestion  have  rendered  it  probable  that  part  of  our  food  may, 
while  still  within  the  alimentary  ground,  be  reiluced  to  crystalline 
salts,  and  even  to  simple  ammonia  compounds.  These  salts  thus 
produced  certainly  do  not  leave  the  body  as  such.     What  if  it 
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shcmid  then  be  proved  that  high-born  animals  are  so  plant-like 
that  they  boild  up  part  of  their  tissues  out  of  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid?  There  is,  at  least,  nothing  in  our  present  knowledge  to 
forbid,  but  much  to  favour,  the  idea  that  animals  may  have  the 
power  to  use,  and  may  be  in  the  practice  of  using,  part  of  the  force 
which  is  set  free  by  the  oxidation  of  their  food  to  raise  other 
portions  of  the  same  food  to  a  higher  degree  of  composition. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  in  this  they  should  be  assisted  by  forces 
from  without. 

In  one  aspect  of  their  lives  an  almost  complete  agreement 
between  plants  and  animals  has  long  been  recognised.  In 
bodi  the  cycle  of  life  is  begun  by  a  small  round  dot  of  living 
matter,  which  we  call  in  the  plant  an  ovule,  in  the  animal 
an  ovum«  In  both  the  new  life,  as  it  breaks  away  from  the  old 
one,  may  be  laden  with  much  sustenance  for  its  early  days,  as  in 
the  grain  of  wheat  and  the  egg  of  the  bird  ;  or  it  may  carry  with 
it  but  little  food.  In  both  the  cycle  of  life  comes  round  to  the 
ovum  or  the  ovule  again.  In  both  the  uniform  cycle  is  broken 
by  other  modes  of  establishing  individual  lives.  In  both  we  have 
bodding,  and  often  as  the  result  of  budding  the  single  ovum 
brings  forth  a  whole  colony  of  beings  bound  together  by  a  common 
tnmk.  As  flowers  and  leaves  are  to  a  tree,  so  are  polype-mouths 
to  a  coral-bush.  In  both  kingdoms  we  may  practise  grafting, 
and  artificially  break  the  cycle.  Both  furnish  us  with  alterna- 
tions of  generation.  Both  finally  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that 
in  neither  kingdom  can  we  raise  a  definition  which  shall  include 
all  the  phases  of  life  in  that  kingdom  and  exclude  all  those  of  the 
other.  The  changes  which  make  up  the  history  of  the  wheat- 
^in  are  wholly  unlike  those  through  which  the  bird's-egg 
passes ;  but  the  life-story  of  the  green-pond  scum  differs  as  much 
from  that  of  the  wheat-grain  as  does  that  of  the  amoeba  from  the 
bird's;  and  the  cycles  of  the  lowly  plant  and  of  the  lowly  animal 
mn  as  close  together  as  those  of  their  higher  representatives  are 
apart  No  phase  in  the  life  of  any  creature  is  absolutely  dis- 
tinctive either  of  all  animals  or  of  all  plants. 

Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  matter,  upon  whatever  point  of 
riew  we  take  our  stand — whether  we  dwell  on  form  or  on  struc- 
ture, on  force  manifested,  or  on  stuff  manipulated,  on  influences 
which  life  brings  to  bear  on  the  world,  or  on  influences  which  the 
world  brings  to  bear  on  life — in  all  cases,  though  we  are  able  to 
trace  out  the  development  of  characteristic  differences  in  most 
members  of  either  kingdom,  we  fail  to  find  any  points  of  absolute 
distinction,  such  as  would  help  us  to  construct  epigrammatic 
definitions  of  plants  and  animals,  or  through  which  we  might 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  rigidly  dividing  the  one  mot\e  oS.  \\^^ 
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from  the  other.  But  this  £dlure  does  not  throw  upon  as  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a  third  kingdom  between  the  other  two.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  new  kingdom,  and  even  find  those 
difficulties  multiplied  manifold.  Admitting  the  absence  of  abso- 
lute distinctions  between  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  is  none  the 
less  possible  for  the  zoologist  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
will  class  this  or  that  creature  with  animals  or  with  plants.  In 
such  a  case  he  will  be  guided  by  the  total  impression  made  upon 
him  by  all  the  affinities  manifested  during  the  creature's  whole 
life  history.  It  may  be  that  he  will  be  finally  led  by  some  features 
not  distinctly  of  a  vegetable  nature  to  class  the  creature  in  question 
with  a  group  of  beings  bound  by  inseparable  bonds  with  unmis- 
tfeikeable  plants.  Thus  to  take  an  extreme  case.  The  amoeboid- 
mould,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred,  presents  no 
features  whatever  in  itself  which  absolutely  divide  it  from  what 
we  may  venture  to  call  the  true  amoebce.  Vet  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  this  amoeboid  creature  is  a  pfalase  of  a  true  mould— 
of  a  fungus ;  and  no  one,  except  for  the  sake  of  a  mischievous 
worship  of  hard-cut  definitions,  would  take  the  fungi  ont  of  the 
vegetable  world.  The  true  amoeba,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as 
we  know,  belongs  of  right  to  those  mysterious  creatures,  the 
foraminifera,  whose  chambered  shells  are  the  delight  of  micro- 
scopists,  and  whose  animal  nature  no  one  disputes. 

So  also  with  the  sponges.  It  is  not  by  vain  discussions  as 
to  whether  their  canals  and  cavities  ought  to  be  called  *  stomachs,' 
or  by  inquiring  whether  they  can  *  truly'  be  said  'to  feel'  that 
the  sponges'  place  in  Nature  can  satisfactorily  be  settled.  The 
amopboid  elements  which  make  up  their  flesh,  the  structure  of 
their  homy,  or  calcareous,  or  silicious  framework,  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  channels  and  ciliated  chambers,  the  fashion  of 
their  feeding,  the  manner  in  which  they  produce  their  kind  by 
true  ova — all  these  features,  and  others  with  them,  show  their 
affinities  with  the  other  classes  which  form  the  great  Protozoan 
region  of  animal  life.     In  the  words  of  Professor  Huxley, — 

'  Somo  zoologists  have  been  anxious  to  relegate  the  sponges  to  the 
vogetablo  kingdom ;  but  the  botanists,  who  understood  their  business, 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  intruders.  And  the  botanists 
were  quite  right.  Now  that  we  know  the  whole  cycle  of  the  life  of  the 
spongeSy  and  the  characters  which  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  common 
to  the  whole  of  this  important  and  remarkable  class,  I  do  not  think 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  organisation  and  functions  of 
plants  will  be  inclined  to  admit  that  the  Spomjida  have  the  slightest 
real  affinity  with  any  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.' 

A  much  more  satisfactory  line  of  reflection  \a  opened  up  for 
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US  when  we  let  go  these  attempts  to  thrust  the  rounded  doings 

of  Nature  into  the  square  holes  of  human  definitions,  and  come 

to  regard  plants  and  animals  not  as  so  many  puppets  dancing 

on  the  world's  great  stage,  each  with  its  individual  string,  but 

as  broken  pieces  of  matter  driven  by  the  one  flood  of  life,  though 

spread  and  scattered  in  many  different  directions  and  whirled 

bj  many  eddies.     We  may  then  watch  how  the  current  sets 

towards  this  point  or  towards  that,  producing  here  a  vegetable, 

there  an  animal ;  here  a  molluscous,  there  a  vertebrate ;  here  a 

flowering,  there  a  crypotogamic,  stream.     We  may  look  upon 

animals  and  plants  as  starting  from  the  same  point,  originating 

in  the   same  homogeneous   phase,  beginning  with  the  simple 

embodiment  of  vital  powers  in  a  drop  of  tremulous,  irritable, 

nitrogenous  jelly,  and  note  how  each,  pursuing  a  different  path, 

becomes  more  and  more  unlike  the  others  the  farther  they  all 

travel  from  their  common  source. 

There  is  at  bottom  but  one  life,  which  is  the  whole  life  of 
some  creatures  and  the  common  basis  of  the  life  of  all ;  a  life 
of  simplest  moving  and  feeling,  of  feeding  and  breathing,  of 
producing  its  kind  and  lasting  its  day ;  a  life  which,  as  far  as 
we  at  present  know,  has  no  need  of  such  parts  as  we  call  organs. 
Upon  this  general  foundation  are  built  up  the  manifold  special 
characters  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence ;  but  the  tendency, 
the  endeavour,  so  to  speak,  of  the  plant  is  one,  of  the  animal 
another;  and  the  unlikeness  between  them  widens  the  higher 
the  building  is  carried  up.  As  we  pass  along  the  series  of 
either  kingdom  from  low  to  high,  the  plant  becomes  more 
vegetative,  the  animal  more  animal. 

We  may  even  attempt  to  analyse  this  development  of  difference, 
this  process  of  differentation,  and,  perhaps,  trace  out  tlic  factors 
which,  multiplied  over  and  over  again,  bring  about  the  geometric 
progression  of  unlikeness.  For  instance,  in  every  living  thing 
there  must  be  at  each  moment  of  its  existence  a  part  which  is 
just  new  and  a  part  which  is  becoming  old.  Two  ways  are 
open  for  the  creature  to  deal  with  its  material.  Retaining  the 
old,  it  may  add  to  it  the  new ;  or,  casting  the  old  away,  it  may 
put  the  new  in  its  place.  It  may  procewl  by  way  of  addition 
or  of  substitution.  If  we  run  through  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  we  find  that  in  the  latter,  addition  is  the  prominent 
method  of  nutrition  ;  in  the  former,  substitution.  Accordingly, 
in  the  plant  we  meet  with  abundant  re{>etition,  with  a  spreading, 
straggling  outline  and  almost  unlimiteil  growth ;  while  in  the 
animal  we  have  a  finely-finished  compact  form  of  many  different 
parts  skilfully  packed  together. 

But  the  one  thing  which  draws  most  strongly  the  ^latvt.  ^^'^^' 
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from  the  animal  and  from  their  common  gioundy  and  which 
works  the  greatest  changes  in  its  history,  is  the  appearance  of 
the  mysterious  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  the  establishment 
of  that  wondrous  deoxidizing  work  of  sunlight,  of  whose  action 
their  presence  is  the  token.  In  some  of  the  simpler  plants  these 
new  features  make  their  appearance  rather  as  special  organs  of 
construction  and  elaboration,  as  a  sort  of  by-play  of  the  creature  s 
life,  in  no  wise  interfering  with  its  other  broad  vital  functions ; 
and  hence  we  see  green  beings  still  openly  enjoying  the  power  to 
move  and  feel.  But  as  we  pass  along  the  ranks  of  plants  from  low 
to  high,  we  see  this  special  function  of  construction  encroaching 
upon  all  other  duties,  and  gradually  hiding  them  out  of  sight.  In 
every  plant,  however  high,  there  is  still  mobile  protoplasm,^pos- 
sessing  all  the  fundamental  powers  of  life,  capable  of  movement 
and  sensible  of  shocks,  breathing  oxygen,  and  producing  carbonic 
acid,  and  liable  to  be  killeil  by  suflbcation  when  robbed  of  pure 
air.  Yet  of  these  things  the  plant  itself  makes  no  sign,  unless 
most  carefully  questioned ;  for  this  protoplasm  being  not  one 
whit  more  highly  developed  than  the  protoplasm  of  the  lowest 
beings,  cannot  do  even  so  much  as  they  do,  for  it  is  buried  and 
choked  amid  the  treasures  of  woody  fibre  and  other  rich  material 
which  it  itself  has  been  indirectly  the  means  of  hoarding. 
Looking  at  the  animal  kingdom  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
any  attempts  at  similar  special  constructive  organs,  if  they  are 
made  at  all,  are  soon  given  up ;  while  that  primeval  quality  of 
protoplasm  which  is  neglected  in  the  plant — the  power  to  feel 
and  move — is  raised  step  by  step  to  high  perfection,  and  becomes 
the  be-all  of  the  animal's  existence.  We  thus  come  to  regard 
that  plant  as  the  most  plant-like  which  is  best  able  to  fix  the 
carbon  from  the  air,  and  to  store  up  the  force  of  the  sun  in 
treasuries  of  fuel  or  of  food,  and  to  recognise  that  animal  as  the 
highest  animal  which  can  best  avail  itself  of  the  force  thus  gar- 
nered by  plants,  and  can  spend  it  with  greatest  effect  in  swift  and 
skilful  movements,  and  in  quick  and  fertile  sense.  We  are  made 
to  feel,  too,  in  some  dim  way  the  grand  economy  of  Nature 
working  up  the  primeval  protoplasm  into  the  twin  systems  of 
animals  and  plants,  each  more  and  more  unlike  the  other  the 
more  highly  both  are  wrought,  and  all  the  while  so  skilfully 
fitted,  that  what  the  one  does,  the  other  leaves  undone  ;  and 
what  the  one  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  do,  the  other  becomes 
more  and  more  powerful  to  achieve.  Without  plants  animals 
would  perish  ;  without  animals  plants  had  no  need  to  be. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Speeches  hy  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone^  M,P.^ 
dttlinered  in  Lancashire  in  October^  1868. 

2.  Letters  on  the  Irish  Question.  By  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.,  Chap- 
lain-General to  the  Forces.     London,  1868. 

A  CHANGE  would  seem  to  be  creeping  over  public  life  in 
England  which,  if  it  be  real,  it  is  especially  important  to 
signalise  and  understand.  The  change  has  been  gradual,  but 
promises  to  be  rapid.  It  began  with  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ; 
it  has  been  growing  ever  since ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it 
will  be  accelerated  and  consummated  by  the  electoral  measure 
of  last  Session.  It  springs  out  of  a  combination  of  circumstances^ 
and  is  aided  by  many  influences,  and  will  assuredly  entail  many 
grave  and  potent  consequences.  In  a  word,  a  Parliamentary 
career  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be  ;  it  is  entered  upon  by  a 
diiferent  set  of  men  ;  it  is  sought  from  other  motives  ;  it  is  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  rewards  it  offers  are  fewer  than  for- 
merly ;  and  the  cost  and  sacrifices  it  involves  are  greater.  It  is 
still  nearly  as  much  desired  as  ever,  and  it  must  always  be  an 
object  of  ambition ;  but  the  ambition  which  aspires  to  it  bids 
bxc  to  become  less  pure  and  lofty  than  it  was  and  than  it  should 
be — less  hallowed  by  the  character  of  the  arena  in  which  it  plays 
its  part — less  ennobled  by  a  consciousness  of  great  purposes  and 
great  power.  The  change  we  speak  of  is  not  completed  yet, 
and  therefore  we  see  only  a  portion  of  its  operation ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  indisputable  or  significant  on  that  account  It  is 
insidious ;  it  may  be  slow  ;  it  may  be  inevitable  and  incurable ; 
— but  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be  unconscious. 

Perhaps  all  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  might  be  summed 
np  in  a  few  words,  if  readers  could  be  safely  lel't  to  think  out  the 
matter  for  themselves,  perceive  all  its  bearings,  and  follow  all  its 
ramifications  and  applications.  The  truth  is,  then,  briefly  this : 
— ^The  House  of  Commons  is  growing  less  attractive  and  less 
easy  of  access  than  of  yore  to  the  best  men,  while  it  retains  all  its 
charms  and  opens  wide  its  doors  to  the  worst  men.  Those  whom 
we  most  need  there  are  not  those  who  can  most  easily  get  there, 
or  most  eagerly  seek  to  be  there.  Those  whom  the  country  can 
well  dispense  with  in  such  an  *  arthritic  '  position  (to  use  an 
expressive  phrase  coined  by  Sydney  Smith)  Hock  to  it  in  scores, 
and  step  easily  over  the  threshold.  Those  wfio  have  personal, 
professional,  or  class  interests  to  serve  have  every  motive  for 
entering  Parliament.  Those  who  have  only  great  public  objects 
to  serve,  and  great  principles  to  propound  and  promote,  are 
banning  to  discover  that  their  exertions  may  be  tax  uvoie  ^^- 
Vol  126.— JVo.  251.  T  e\ew\. 
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cient  and  secure  much  prompter  success  in  other  careers  and  on 
other  platforms ;  the  seed  thej  sow  will  ripen  faster  and  bear 
richer  fruit  in  other  soils  ;  while  nowhere  and  on  no  stage  is  it 
so  difficult  for  a  labourer  in  the  public  vineyard  to  keep  his  con- 
science pure,  his  eye  single,  his  attitude  upright  and  nnbending, 
and  his  course  unswerving  and  direct  The  price  you  must  pay 
for  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  stage  on  which  to  exert  your 
powers  and  promote  your  ends  (supposing  those  ends  noble  and 
unselfish)  is  disproportionately  great ;  while  the  success  yon  can 
achieve  (practical  and  unselfish  success  we  mean)  is  dispropor- 
tionately small — and  too  often  soiled  and  mutilated  as  well  as 
small.  Macaulay  long  ago  described  Parliamentary  strife  as  *  a 
career  in  which  the  most  its  combatants  can  expect  is  that  by 
relinquishing  liberal  studies  and  social  comfort,  by  passing 
nights  without  sleep,  and  summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  they  may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidious, 
that  closely- watched  slavery,  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of 
power.'  The  description,  true  enough  even  in  his  day,  is  incom- 
parably truer  now.  The  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  leisure  is  more 
complete,  the  toil  severer,  the  slavery  at  once  harsher  and 
meaner,  and  the  power  immeasurably  scantier  and  more  illusory. 
But  we  must  enter  a  little  more  into  detail. 

Of  course,  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  still,  and  will  long  continue 
to  be,  eagerly  sought  by  large  classes  and  by  many  individuals 
who  have  special  interests  to  defend,  special  causes  to  serve, 
special  objects  to  gain.  It  will  be  sought,  too,  by  numbers  who 
deem  it  a  fit  appanage  or  a  natural  corollary  of  their  social 
position,  as  well  as  by  those  who  hope  through  it  to  attain  or 
assert  a  social  position  which  is  not  theirs  by  general  consent  or 
hereditary  right.  Thus,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  country 
gentlemen — sufficient,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  leaven  the  mass  with 
a  due  infusion  of  the  genuine  old  genial  Conservatism  of  England 
— whose  standing  and  influence  as  great  landed  proprietors  and 
representatives  of  ancient  families  point  them  out  as  fitting  repre- 
sentatives also  of  an  order  still  powerful  and  respected.  Many 
of  this  class,  moreover — though  fewer  than  formerly,  and  fewer 
perhaps  year  by  year — will  be  able  to  secure  their  return,  through 
the  felt  but  unasserted  influence  of  combined  character  and 
rank,  without  resorting  to  those  humiliating  means  of  canvassing 
or  cajoling,  or  the  still  more  humiliating  means  of  intimidation, 
which  deter  the  more  scrupulous  natures  from  the  strife.  What 
effect  upon  the  success  of  candidates  of  this  sort  may  be  wrought 
by  the  votes  of  the  new  12/.  constituencies  who  reside  in  and 
about  small  unrepresented  towns,  it  is  too  soon  to  judge,  and  is 
not  worth  while  to  guess.    But  \ka.t  xltie^  ^^nV^  ^"99^^%  come  for- 
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ward  in  great  strength  for  election,  and  be  returned  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  we  maj  be  certain,  for  they  feel  instinctively 
both  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  in  Parliament  and  that  their 
presence  there  is  essential,  and  increasingly  essential,  to  defend 
the  interests  of  their  order  and  to  assert  their  due  weight  in  the 
general  councils  of  the  nation.  We  need  not  fear,  then,  that 
country-gentlemen  members  will  shrink  or  fail — ^at  all  events  not 
for  some  time  to  come,  nor  till  the  prevalent  tone  and  temper  of 
the  whole  people  have  undergone  a  great  change. 

Partly  for  the  same  reasons  and  partly  for  special  ones  appli- 
cable to  themselves  alone,  the  sons  of  noble  families  will  still 
appear  freely  as  candidates.     The  old  sentiment — whether  logi- 
cally ^ound  or  not — that  their  wealth  and  social  standing  entitle 
them  to  a  large  share  in  the  county  representation,  still  lingers 
both  in  their  own  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  electoral  body.     A  young  lord  will  always  be  a 
formidable  rival  on  the  hustings  and  at  the  poll.     Two  consi- 
derations, especially,  will  always  operate  powerfully  in  urging 
them  to  come  forward.     It  is  felt  that  not  only  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  the  national  policy  most  grateful  to  its  tastes 
.  and  principles,  are  most  efficiently  and  most  gracefully  defended 
in  the  outpost  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  in  the  citadel  of 
the  House  of  Peers.     If  anything  of  selfish  claim  mingles  with 
the  conflict,  the  selfishness  is  more  disguised.     If  anything  of 
bigoted  or  narrow  sentiment  is  involved  in  the  policy  maintained, 
its  unenlightened  character  is   less  offensive  when  shared  and 
manifested  by  a  popular  assembly.     The  Lords  are  as  well  aware 
as  the  Radicals   that  all  their  battles  will   be  most  wisely  and 
most  safely  fought  in  the  Lower  House  ;  and  it  is  there,  in  con- 
sequence, that  till  their  native  sagacity  altogether  deserts  them, 
they  will  seek  to  strengthen  themselves.    The  other  consideration 
is  more  personal.     Every  heir  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
conscious  that  he  will  enter  that  House  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage unless  he  has  enjoyed  a  preliminary  training  in  that  other 
assembly  where  the  mighty  questions    of  national   policy    are 
debated  with  a  fierceness  and  a  closeness,  an  intensity  of  pur- 
pose, and  an  unsparing  hostility,  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  the 
gentler    and    more    decorous   controversies    of  the    Senate.       It 
appears  to  be  universally  acknowledged  that — with  scarcely  an 
exception — all  who  aspire  really  to  be  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Lords  must  have  won  their  spurs  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  squirearchy  and  the  aristocracy,  therefore,  will  never  be 
lacking  among  the  aspirants  to  Parliamentary  honours.  Thft 
same  may  he  said  of  iawyers.     Their  proiemouaX  YxvoN<i\^^^ 
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ipyill  always  be  useful,  and  always  needed,  there,  and  there  seems 
a  certain  propriety  in  the  arrangement  by  which  those  who 
are  to  administer  laws  help  to  make  them.  Barristers,  too,  are 
seldom  very  fanatical  or  enthusiastic  devotees  on  public  ques- 
tions ;  their  views  and  feelings  are  professional  rather  than 
political ;  they  can  more  easily  than  most  men,  and  with  less 
conscious  insincerity  or  wear  and  tear  of  conscience,  bend  their 
somewhat  flexible  opinions  to  the  requirements  of  this  or  that 
constituency ;  the  practice  of  pleading  any  cause  in  court  is  a 
capital  training  for  the  task  of  defending  any  measure  in  the 
Senate;  while,  their  whole  life  being  habitually  one  of  con- 
troversy and  contention,  they  will  not  be  deterred  and  disgusted, 
as  many  quiet  men  are,  by  the  rough  battle  of  the  hustings. 
But  besides  all  this,  according  to  our  present  system — a  system 
open,  no  doubt,  to  the  strongest  and  gravest  objections,  but  not 
perhaps  on  that  account  the  more  likely  to  be  rectified — a  scat 
in  Parliament  is  a  necessary  step  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  therefore  certain  to  be  sought  and  obtained 
by  all  its  keener  and  more  ambitious  members.  As  loug  as 
attorneys  and  solicitors  general,  chief  justices,  and  lord  chan- 
cellors are  chosen  exclusively  from  Parliamentary  lawyers  and 
political  partisans,  so  long  shall  we  always  be  secure  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  barristers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  men  who,  so  long  as  legislative 
processes  remain  unchanged,  will  always  abound  and  super- 
abound  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel — viz.,  railway  directors  and  the 
managers  and  chiefs  of  other  great  companies.  Their  appcar- 
mce  there,  indeed,  is  a  phenomenon  of  very  recent  date.  A 
very  few  years  ago  they  were  looked  upon  with  especial  dread 
and  dislike  by  nearly  all  the  sections  which  then  preponderated 
and  ruled  in  Parliament.  But  how  they  have  made  good  their 
footing  there,  and,  as  we  all  know,  are  far  more  influential  than  is 
desirable  for  the  public  well-being.  They  have  every  motive  lor 
entering  the  House  of  Commons,  and  every  facility  for  winning 
entrance.  They  are  often  enormously  rich,  and  can  wield  many 
of  the  subder  influences  which  decide  elections.  Like  lawyers, 
their  aims,  when  once  elected,  are  personal  rather  than  political ; 
the  questions  which  stir  and  guide  their  Parliamentary  action 
are  local  ones,  not  public  ones  ;  they  acknowledge  closer  alle- 
giance to  their  company  than  to  their  party,  and  are  supposed  to 
think  more  of  their  commercial  than  of  their  electoral  con- 
stituents. They  form,  or  may  form — and  when  they  act,  as 
must  be  anticipated,  in  a  compact  body,  will  form — tiiat  most 
pernicious  element  in  the  Parliamentary  system,  a  fluctuating 
phalanx,  a  shifting  weight,  a  mercenary  band  of  guerillas,  which 
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can  be  used  to  determine  public  and  party  questions  on  other 
than  public  and  party  grounds.  It  is  possible — we  do  not  say  it 
is  probable,  but  it  is  certainly  conceivable — ^that,  under  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  combined  magnates  of  the  class  of 
which  we  speak,  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  critical  measures 
of  national  policy,  such  as  reform,  emancipation,  retrenchment, 
nay,  even  peace  and  war,  might  in  an  evenly  balanced  state  of 
parties  find  their  fate  to  depend  upon  such  wholly  irrelevant 
questions  as  whether  the  Government  should  purchase  a  par- 
ticular line,  or  whether  the  control  of  the  State  or  the  Parliament 
over  railway  management  should  be  augmented  or  relaxed. 
The  prospect  is  an  obvious  one,  and  the  evil  a  gprievous  one 
enough ; — nor  is  it  likely  that  the  numerical  strength  or  the 
sinister  influence  of  the  directorial  interest  in  the  House  will 
ever  be  materially  lessened  until  either  the  State  takes  the  entire 
railway  network  of  the  country  into  its  own  hands,  or  till 
railway  supervision  and  legislation  arc  committed  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  permanent  Tribunal. 

Another  class  of  men,  at  least  as  undesirable,  will  always 
crowd  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  force,  buy,  or 
beg  their  way  into  it  in  swarms,  namely  the  nouveaux  riches^ — 
those  who  have  suddenly  grown  wealthy  by  lucky  speculation  or 
exceptional  sagacity,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  by  membership  the 
one  thing  which  mere  money  cannot  purchase.  It  gives  them 
social  position,  the  pleasure  of  associating  on  ostensibly  equal 
terms  with  their  superiors  in  rank,  manners,  and  education,  an 
entrance,  to  some  extent  at  least,  into  circles  which  no  other  key 
could  open  to  them.  It  gratifies  the  vanity  of  many  ;  it  is  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  of  ambition  to  a  few.  It  is  worth  their  while 
to  j)ay  any  price  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  they  will  easily 
outbid  nobler  and  more  intellectual  competitors,  for  the  object  to 
them  is  more  essential,  and  the  price  is  a  smaller  consideration ; 
they  can  afford  to  pay  higher  both  in  purse  and  principle,  and 
what  is  great  promotion  for  a  cad  is  but  poor  temptation  to  a 
gentleman.  Even  the  social  reward  involved  in  the  position  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  is  on  the  decline ;  but  it  is  still  sufficient 
to  dazzle  and  attract  the  class  we  speak  of.  A  worse  or  less 
worthy  class  of  politicians  it  is  impossible  to  conceive ;  they  have 
had  no  liberal  education  to  enlighten  or  enlarge  their  minds  ; 
they  have  had  no  political  training  to  teach  them  wide  views  of 
public  questions  or  a  high  sense  of  public  duty ;  their  opinions 
will  be  the  mere  shibboleths,  not  even  of  a  party,  but  of  a 
section  ;  and  they  will  be  peculiarly  accessible  to  the  less  pure  and 
dignified  influences  which  haunt  the  purlieus  of  Parliamentary 
life.     They  can   contribute  little  to  the  wisdom   of  the  Senate, 
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nothing  to  its  dignity ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  will  be 
among  the  most  efi^tive  agents  in  bringing  about  that  slow 
degeneracy  in  its  tone  and  reputation  which  we  ai^^r  and 
deplore,* 

But  while  all  the  classes  we  have  enumerated  will  press  into 
the  House  of  Commons  as  eagerly  as  ever,  there  is  another  class 
to  which  it  is  yearly  becoming  at  once  less  accessible  and  less 
attractive, — a  class  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  more  needed  there 
than  ever,  and  more  needed  than  any  other — those  who  enter  it 
as  educated  and  disciplined  politicians,  intending  to  become 
ministers  and  statesmen; — young  men  of  independent  minds 
and  means,  who  embrace  public  life  as  a  noble  career  and  a 
liberal  profession,  hoping  no  doubt  to  rise  to  fame  and  distinction 
on  that  arena,  but  hoping  yet  more  ardently  to  do  good  service 
to  their  country  in  the  widest  field  which  it  ofiers  to  a  noble 
ambition,  and  to  govern  and  guide  it  to  destinies  not  unworthy 
of  the  historic  past  To  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  Dr.  Arnold  long  ago  pronounced  '^the  highest  earthly 
desire  of  the  ripened  mind  ; "  and  he  was  right ;  the  profession 
of  politics  rightly  estimated,  all  its  grander  possibilities  fully 
realised,  all  its  solemn  obligations  adequately  felt,  all  its  legiti- 
mate prizes  valued  at  their  intrinsic  worth,  is  the  noblest  a 
citizen  can  embrace  ;  and  as  such  used  to  draw  within  the  sphere 
of  its  attractions  ail  the  finest  minds  and  the  most  superb 
abilities  of  each  successive  generation,  its  purest  patriotism, 
its  loftiest  aspirations,  its  profoundest  practical  sagacities, — 
Burke  and  Canning,  Pitt  and  Mackintosh,  Peel,  Macaulay,  and 
a  host  of  minor  but  still  shining  lights.  Now,  to  men  of  this 
sort,  unless  indeed  gifted  with  splendid  and  exceptional  oratorical 
powers,  Parliament  will  become,  is  already  becoming,  far  less 


*  An  analysis  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  given  in  the  *  Pall-mall  Gazette  ' 
strikingly  coufirms  the  above  remarks.  It  contains  45  heirs-apparent  or  presump- 
tive to  peerages,  besides  65  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  and  94  near  blood- 
relatives  of  the  peerage, — giving  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  assembly  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy.  Besides  these,  there  are  found  63  baronets,  actual  or  expectant, 
and  a  lar^e  number  of  wealthy  bat  untitled  siiuires.  Altogether  nearly  half  the 
House  of  Commons  belong  to  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry.  The  commercial 
class  is  represented  by  1 1 G  members,  of  whom  4  are  contractors  ;  and  though  the 
directorial  element  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  there  are  still  121  railway 
directors.  The  professional  and  intellectual  class,  '  men  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
means '  (leaving  out  the  ministerial  politicians  j>ar  excdlence,  like  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Gladstone),  are  scarcely  over  50.  There  are  about  100  naval  and  military  officers, 
but  most  of  these  belong  more  properly  to  the  aristocratic  or  lauded  class.  Add 
to  this  summary  a  classification  of  ages,  and  the  analysis  is  complete.  Thos, 
about  40  members  are  under  30  years  of  age ;  1 50  between  30  and  40  ;  368  between 
40  and  60 ;  100  above  60.  Certainly  the  analysis  is,  in  one  sense,  reassuring.  It 
does  not  seem  as  if  any  one  of  the  three  great  elements  of  rashness  and  revolutionary 
DKpirations  would  abound — youth  poverty,  or  unrecognized  ability. 
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easy  of  access  and  far  less  desirable  than  of  yore.     The  fact  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place,  to  a  really  intellectual  man,  the  House  of 
Commons  can  scarcely  afford  an  intellectual  treat  It  is  more  likely 
to  prove  a  perpetual  intellectual  irritation.  The  occasions  when 
great  minds  rise  to  great  emergencies,  and  put  forth  their  finest 
efforts  in  a  w(»:thy  cause,  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  even  on 
those  occasions  one  hour  of  genuine  mental  enjoyment  is  usually 
purchased  by  three  or  four  of  deplorable  seccatura.  The  attend- 
ance exacted  is  pretty  close  and  constant,  and  is  most  often  mere 
hard  endurance.  Four  nights  out  of  five  are  occupied  with 
matters  of  business  and  detail,  with  the  particulars  of  the  esti« 
mates,  with  local  questions,  with  the  fancies  of  special  members 
like  Mr.  Whalley,  with  squabbles  on  important  but  uninteresting 
ccmcems,  like  the  Metropolitan  Markets  Bill ;  and  any  drearier 
occupation  to  cultivated  natures  cannot  well  be  imagined.  But 
what  is  even  worse  and  more  provoking  is  that,  even  when  really 
great  questions  come  on  for  discussion,  and  when  the  gravest 
political  issues  are  at  stake,  the  debates  for  the  most  part  are 
disappointing  and  disheartening  in  the  extreme  to  all  whose 
intelligence  qualifies  them  thoroughly  to  measure  the  magnitude 
and  depth  of  the  subject  in  hand.  There  is  no  fathoming  of  the 
matter ;  no  true  measuring  and  meeting  the  opponent's  case ; 
three-fourths  of  the  controversy  ride  off  upon  side  issues  ;  the 
most  exciting  moments  of  the  confiict  are  invariably  those  of 
personal  incrimination  and  retort;  arguments  are  used  in  the 
heat  of  rhetoric  which  no  qualified  dialectician  would  venture 
to  adduce  in  writing,  and  which  no  candid  disputant  could  read 
with  patience ;  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  speakers  consist  far 
oftener  of  appeals  to  passion  and  to  interest  than  of  pleas  addressed 
to  sober  thought ;  for  one  hour  of  real  reasoning,  you  have  five 
of  clap-trap,  of  injurious  sophistry,  of  windy  declamation,  of 
eloquence  unquestionable  but  irrelevant,  of  statements  that 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  investigation,  of  logic  that  a  moment's 
calm  reflection  would  scatter  to  the  winds.  It  is  doubful  whether 
any  man  ever  mastered  any  question  by  merely  listening  to  a 
Parliamentary  debate  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  one  in  ^Hansard' 
without  grief,  shame,  and  weariness  of  spirit. 

There  was  a  time  when  Parliament  was  the  chief  arena  and 
instrument  of  power,  when  it  was  necessary  to  sit  there  in  order 
to  carry  measures,  or  to  dictate  or  determine  policy.  It  is  scarcely 
so  now.  It  has  become  rather  a  Court  where  the  decrees  of  the 
nation  are  registered  and  reduced  to  shape,  than  where  they  are 
originated  and  concocted.  It  reflects  and  ventilates  the  national 
conceptions,  and  desires,  and  volitions ;    it  never  creates  them^ 
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it  seldom  guides  or  controls  them  ;  it  only  partially  and  occa- 
sionally modifies  them.  Formerly,  even  within  our  own  day, 
a  Minister  could  usually  procure  ^e  enactment  of  any  measure 
he  brought  forward,  with  no  very  material  changes.  Now,  even 
popular  and  powerful  Ministers  can  never  feel  confident  of  doing 
so.  Ministerial  power,  now-a-days,  is  subject  to  the  condition  of 
persuading  658  individuals,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  whom  than 
formerly  feel  called  upon  to  think  for  themselves,  while  perhaps 
scarcely  a  larger  proportion  are  truly  qualified  to  think.  Indi- 
vidual members,  again,  bent  upon  great  objects,  or  who  go  into 
Parliament  in  order  to  carry  measures  on  which  they  have  set  their 
heart,  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  move  that  inert  mass,  except 
by  going  to  the  fountain  head  of  the  constituencies.  Enthusi- 
astic senators  have  touching  tales  to  tell  of  the  obstacles  they 
encounter  when  they  take  in  hand  a  public  cause  which  they 
have  thoroughly  mastered,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  prevail  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  obstacles  from  honest  but  impe- 
netrable stupidity,  trom  pure  inertia,  from  local  interests,  from 
class  opposition,  from  lower  motives  still.  It  is  far  easier,  and 
a  far  speedier  process,  to  influence  Parliament  by  exciting 
and  indoctrinating  the  nation  than  by  the  more  direct  process 
of  labour  within  its  walls.  Cobden  made  little  impression  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  till  he  took  to  lecturing  and  arg^uing 
out  of  doors.  Let  any  one  bent  upon  a  great  social  reform,  or 
an  unquestionable  and  much  needed  administrative  improve- 
ment, attempt  to  interest  the  Minister  most  immediately  connected 
with  his  project,  and  to  enlist  his  exertions  in  its  favour, — 
and  ten  to  one  the  Minister  will  tell  him  it  is  idle  to  bring  it 
forward  unless  '  pressure  from  without '  shall  have  forced  it  on 
public  attention,  and  given  Government  power  to  carry  it  through 
a  torpid  or  reluctant  House. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  man  is  a  boiTi  orator.  Parliament 
affords  him  a  magnificent,  almost  an  unrivalled  pulpit.  He 
addresses  there  a  selector  audience  directly,  and  a  wider  audi- 
ence indirectly,  than  he  could  obtain  on  any  other  arena.  But 
even  then  he  wields  power  rather  through  and  over  the  outside 
world  which  he  convinces  or  persuades  than  in  the  assembly 
which  first  hears  his  words.  He  is  heard  by  a  vastly  more  numerous 
circle  than  he  could  reach  probably  in  any  other  way,  while  the 
immediate  gratification  to  pardonable  vanity  and  honourable 
pride  is  incomparably  greater.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
in  life  a  delight  equal  to  that  of  the  orator,  who  has  fully  mas- 
tered the  minds,  and  is  really  for  the  moment  wielding  the  sym- 
eithies,  of  an  intellectual  audience  like  the  House  of  Commons, 
ut  unless  in  these  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  the  mind  of 

the 
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the  age — and  especially  the  temporary,  fluctuating,  practical 
phase  and  fragment  of  that  mind  which  we  call  ^  public  opinion/ 
and  which  politicians  most  seek  to  mould — is  far  more  easily 
and  more  deeply,  as  well  as  more  widely,  influenced  by  the 
writers  than  by  the  speakers  of  the  day.  The  Press  exercises 
moreover  a  far  more  extensive  and  more  powerful,  as  well  as  a 
prompter  empire  than  formerly  over  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Larger  numbers  take  a  vivid  interest  in  politics  and  social  ques- 
tions ;  larger  numbers  can  read ;  the  mental  food  provided  for 
them  is  stronger  in  quality  as  well  as  incomparably  more  abundant. 
For  one  magazine  that  our  fathers  had,  we  have  ten.  For  one 
newspaper  of  the  ante-Reform  generation,  at  least  five  flourish 
now ;  and  many  of  those  five  are  daily  instead  of  weekly,  and 
sell  for  a  penny  instead  of  sixpence,  and  circulate  by  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds.  To  an  extraordinary,  probably  a  mis- 
chievous degree,  men  who  read  books  formerly  read  periodicals 
now.  The  vitality  of  the  national  intelligence  has  been  incal- 
culably enhanced  ;  it  is  more  susceptible  to  impressions,  and 
the  avenues  through  which  impressions  reach  it  have  been  inde- 
finitely multiplied.  The  staff  of  writers,  too,  is  beyond  com- 
parison more  numerous ;  they  write  better,  usually  in  a  higher 
tone,  nearly  always  with  more  knowledge,  on  the  whole,  wo 
think,  more  decorously,  more  moderately,  more  fairly,  and  with 
that  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  which  springs  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  power.  In  point  of  mere  style  the  improve- 
ment is  extraordinary ;  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  bad  and  clumsy 
writing  now,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  encounter  compositions  of 
singular  terseness,  vigour,  and  even  racy  eloquence. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  conversant  with  the  motive 
agencies  of  the  time  not  to  recognise  the  extent  to  which  the 
Press  now  performs — some  might  say  *  usurps' — many  of  the 
functions  both  of  Parliament  and  the  Executive  Government: 
in  fact,  does  their  legislative  and  administrative  work  for  them, 
or  shows  them  how  it  should  be  done.  Measures  have  to  be 
prepared  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  people  to  be 
prepared  for  them.  The  Administration  scarcely  ever  detects 
an  abuse  or  forestalls  a  grievance,  or  rectifies  either,  till  forced 
by  the  urgent  and  reiterated  comments  of  the  Press  and  the 
menacing  public  feeling  which  these  excite.  It  may  not  be  as 
much  to  blame  for  this  seeming  abnegation  of  its  functions  as  at 
first  appears ;  for  it  is  busy,  feeble,  and  hampered,  and  has  little 
leisure,  little  energy,  little  taste  for  works  of  supererogation. 
But  the  fact  is  so.  The  most  discreditable  instances  of  mis- 
management and  cruelty  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the   Poor-La ws  have   lasted   for   years,   undisturbed   by  official 
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vigilance,  and  might  have  been  perpetuated  for  many  yeart  more 
had  it  not  been  for  the  restless  investigations  and  the  ceaseless 
outcries  of  the  Press.  The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  journals  of  the  day  may  not  always 
have  been  wise,  nor  always  quite  well-informed,  in  the  matters 
they  have  dragged  to  light  in  these  two  services ;  but  without 
them  these  matters  never  would  have  come  to  light  at  all. 
Whom  do  stupid  and  oppressive  magistrates,  local  tyrants,  job- 
bing or  malfeasant  oiScials,  dread  most  ?  Not  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  the  Home  Secretary,  not  their  immediate  chiefs ; 
but  the  newspapers,  whose  omnipresent  watchfulness  nothing 
escapes,  and  whose  audacity  no  influence  or  rank  can  daunt. 
Again,  what  great  reform,  what  signal  improvement,  what  vast 
social  blessing,  ever  originated  within  the  office  or  department 
most  concerned,  was  volunteered^  or  really  inaugurated,  or  spon- 
taneously conceived  within  its  walls?  Ministers  are  almost 
never  initiators — scarcely,  perhaps,  can  be.  In  reference  even  to 
minor  evils,  the  case  is  similar.  If  we  want  to  force  policemen 
to  do  their  duty  and  protect  our  peace  and  property,  if  we 
want  convicts  to  be  kept  in  gaol  or  supervised  when  they 
come  out,  we  do  not  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  (and 
get  snubbed),  we  ^  write  to  the  ^'  Times," '  (and  are  listened 
to).  It  is  the  same  with  legislation.  The  House  of  Commons 
docs  not  open  questions,  seldom  even  really  originates  measures. 
In  fine,  what  new  law  is  ever  passed,  what  old  law  is  ever  re- 
pealed, what  beneficent  line  of  policy  is  ever  entered  upon,  what 
grave  or  pressing  evil  is  ever  officially  dealt  with,  what  legis* 
lation,  in  a  word,  is  ever  done,  till  the  out&ide  public,  acting 
through  the  Press  and  roused  to  action  by  it,  has  at  once  forced 
Parliament  to  take  up  the  question  and  enabled  Parliament  to 
settle  it? 

Not  only  has  the  writer  far  greater  true  power  than  the  speaker 
and  the  member  of  moulding  public  opinion  and  directly 
affecting  both  legislative  and  administrative  action ;  not  only  can 
he  do  more  good  and  prevent  more  evil — and  the  power  wielded 
by  a  vigorous  and  well-informed  pen,  addressing  day  after 
day  an  audience  of  from  20,000  to  200,000  readers,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  whom  belong  to  the  governing  and  legislating  classes, 
cannot  easily  be  measured — but  this  power  is  within  the  reach  of 
many  more  aspirants,  and  it  is  far  easier  of  attainment  For  one 
effective  speaker  you  may  find  twenty  effective  writers.  The 
writer,  too,  needs  nothing  but  education,  talent,  and  knowledge. 
He  is  called  upon  for  no  preliminary  expenditure.  He  need 
go  through  no  dirty  or  degrading  work.  There  are  no  dragons 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  his  arena  to  drive  all  poor  and  all 
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fastidious  men  away.  He  can  begin  his  task  without  the  exe- 
quatur  of  a  retuming-officer,  or  the  sweet  voices  of  a  hard-to- 
please  constituency.  Pen  and  ink,  and  access  to  some  one  of 
the  thousand  organs  of  opinion,  are  all  he  wants ;  and  when  he 
begins,  he  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  a  free  man 
instead  of  a  pledged  and  fettered  one.  The  journalist  can  expose 
his  whole  case,  and  make  the  most  of  his  arguments  and  facts. 
He  needs  neither  to  trim,  nor  flatter,  nor  disguise.  The  member 
of  Parliament  must  perpetually  compromise  and  emasculate  not 
only  his  measures  but  his  pleas ;  sacrij&ce  much  to  carry  a  little ; 
give  up  one  point  to  buy  off  this  opposition ;  modify  another 
to  conciliate  that  ally ;  not  unfrequently  mask  or  surrender  his 
brightest  reasons  and  most  forcible  representations  in  order  to 
avoid  offending  colleagues  whose  support  is  indispensable ;  nay, 
even  sometimes,  though  a  man  of  the  most  superior  intellect  and 
established  fame,  sacrifice  wide-reaching  views  and  philosophic 
principles,  or  place  them  in  abeyance,  in  obedience  to  the  harsh, 
low  exigencies  of  party  strife.  In  endeavouring  to  get  things 
done,  you  are  forced  incessantly  to  bend,  to  swerve,  to  bargain, 
to  compromise,  if  not  to  truckle.  In  showing  what  things  ought 
to  be  done,  and  why,  you  can  resume  your  manly  attitude  and 
your  outspoken  truth. 

Even  if  Parliament  were  more  attractive  and  more  rewarding 
than  we  have  seen  it  is  to  those  young  men  of  talent  and  educa- 
tion (apart  from  rank  or  wealth)  who,  fired  with  the  noble  am- 
bition of  statesmanship,  wish  to  embrace  Politics  as  a  profession, 
it  is  to  them  far  less  accessible  than  formerly.  In  fact,  they  are 
precisely  the  class  to  whom  it  is  not  accessible.  In  other  times, 
men  of  this  sort  had  made  themselves  known  at  college  or  in 
society,  or  perhaps  by  their  writings,  to  the  Ministers  or  chiefs  of 
party,  who  were  always  on  the  look-out  for  rising  ability  where- 
with to  recruit  their  respective  ranks  ;  they  had  a  quick  eye  for 
serviceable  genius,  and  were  at  once  eager  to  enlist  it  and  able 
to  reward  it.  A  generation  ago,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  any  young  man  of  energy  and  talent,  desirous  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  and  likely  to  succeed  there,  was  certain  of  a 
seat.  He  was  brought  in  by  Whigs  or  Tories  for  a  nominee 
borough,  and  when  he  had  once  made  himself  known  he  could 
cx>mmand  the  suffrages  of  larger  constituencies  if  he  wished. 
Now,  he  has  no  such  means  of  access.  He  is  unknown,  and  can 
scarcely  make  himself  known,  to  popular  city  constituencies,  and 
counties  are  both  out  of  his  reach  and  out  of  his  line.  Middle- 
class  electors  don't  go  to  college  and  make  friends  there ;  they 
do  not  read  books  or  pamphlets  extensively ;  and  four-fifths  of 
the  political  writing  of  the  day  is  anonymous*     Nor  are  they, 
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as  of  old,  ready  to  accept  the  recommendatioa  of  Ministers  and 
leaders  in  favour  of  a  young  genius  of  whom  they  have  never 
heard  before.  Tlieir  *  world  knows  nothing  of  its  g^atest  men  * 
— not,  at  least,  till  they  have  become  great ;  and  how  are  they 
to  do  this  if  the  opportunity  is  never  given  them  ?  The  sort 
of  men  whom  large  boroughs  prefer  and  select — and  all  small 
boroughs  would  seem  to  be  dead  or  doomed — are  either  eminent 
and  established  political  leaders ;  or  young  nobles  who  have 
accepted  popular  or  locally-prevalent  opinions ;  or  favourite 
demagogues  and  agitators  who  share  or  reflect  their  extreme 
doctrines ;  or,  still  oftener  and  increasingly,  local  celebrities, 
fellow-townsmen  who  have  made  themselves  respected  or  con- 
spicuous by  a  useful  or  successful  life,  or  prominent  and  influ- 
ential by  mere  overshadowing  wealth,  and  who,  therefore,  ex  vi 
termini  J  are  pretty  sure  to  be  well  advanced  in  years.  For  the 
unknown  man,  for  the  moderate  man,  for  the  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  man,  who  can  neither  swallow  shibboleths  nor 
purchase  votes,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  reserved,  no 
avenue  left  open. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst  To  the  men  we  are 
imagining,  and  whom  few  will  deny  to  be  the  most  desirable 
and  promising  elements  of  future  statesmanship— the  men  of 
clear  intellects,  strong  convictions,  high  purposes  and  honest 
minds,  who  must  think  for  themselves  and  think  in  detail  and 
not  in  the  lump,  who  know  facts  too  thoroughly,  and  have  mas- 
tered principles  too  profoundly,  to  be  either  fanatical  or  extreme, 
and  who  have  recognised  how  shallow  and  unsound  are  many  of 
the  schemes  which  most  tickle  the  popular  fancy — to  such  men 
the  circumstances  that  stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  political 
life  are  singularly  repellent.  The  conditions  of  candidature,  the 
indispensable  means  to  success,  revolt  them.  However  philo- 
sophical and  practical  they  may  be,  the  finest,  and  fairest,  and 
most  far-seeing  minds  are  necessarily  in  a  slight  degree  fastidious, 
and  the  natures  who  will  make  the  strongest  and  grandest  states- 
men are  necessarily,  in  not  a  slight  degree,  inflexible.  They  will 
resent  the  dictation,  they  will  despise  the  superficiality,  they 
will  be  disgusted  at  the  virulence  and  unfairness,  which 
meet  them  at  the  outset  before  they  can  even  be  accepted  as 
candidates,  and  accompany  and  irritate  them  at  every  further 
step  they  take.  It  will  be  eminently  difficult  for  them,  and  will 
be  felt  as  painfully  degrading,  to  have  as  it  were  to  accept  and 
re-echo  the  coarse  and  therefore  false  shapes  which  their  well- 
digested  Liberal  or  Conservative  views  assume  in  the  minds  and 
clamorous  dogmatism  of  the  grocers  and  publicans  whose 
*  sweet  voices '  they  solicit,  and  who  for  the  moment  can  make 
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or  mar  their  prospects.  They  shrink  from  the  notion  of  becoming 
almost  the  delegates — and  delegation  is  more  and  more  growing 
the  favourite  conception  of  representation  among  popular  con- 
stituencies— of  electors  who  cannot  even  for  a  moment  rise  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  deeper,  loftier,  subtler,  remoter  issues 
involved  in  all  great  political  questions.  Their  sincerity  will  be 
outraged,  and  their  consciences,  if  either  strong  or  tender,  will 
be  stained,  by  having  to  suppress  or  disguise  or  modify  that 
portion  or  that  nuance  of  their  doctrines,  perhaps  to  them  the 
most  cherished  and  the  most  certain  of  all,  which  the  electors 
would  neither  understand  nor  like.  They  cannot  *  stoop  to 
conquer ; '  they  feel  it  as  something  incongruous  and  unfit  for 
wisdom  and  knowledge  to  stand  cap  in  hand  before  ignorance 
and  folly ;  their  dignity  recoils  from  the  mere  clap-trap  oratory 
of  the  platform  or  the  committee-room.  Yet  all  these  things 
they  must  submit  to  if  they  are  to  win. 

These  have  at  all  times  been  to  -  some  extent  the  conditions  of 
successful  candidature  in  popular  constituencies,  and  now  all 
constituencies  may  be  called  popular,  and  the  onerousness  and 
severity  of  these  conditions  are  increasing  year  by  year.  But 
with  the  new  Reform  Bill  another  concomitant  of  election  contests 
will  creep  in,  almost  more  evil  and  intolerable  than  the  old  ones, 
the  first  indications  of  which  have  become  already  unmistakeably 
apparent.  The  size  and  unwieldiness  of  the  new  constituencies, 
and  the  crowds  of  candidates,  while  they  make  canvassing  more 
difficult  and  are  likely  to  alter  the  forms  of  electoral  corruption, 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  throw  the  business  into  the 
hands  of  wire-pullers  and  professional  electioneerers,  usually 
the  narrowest,  most  undesirable,  and  most  unscrupulous  of  poli- 
ticians— men  who  make  the  canvassing,  organisation,  and  manage- 
ment of  voters  their  vocation ;  who  will  contract  for  the  support 
of  classes,  of  sections,  and  of  cliques;  who  will,  by  *  caucuses' 
and  committees,  as  it  were  discount  find  prefigure  the  election ; 
who  must  be  conciliated  and  reckoned  with  as  distinct  potentates 
and  influences  probably  weightier  than  any  other,  and  dependence 
on  whom  may  be  made,  and  will  be  felt  to  be,  especially  humi- 
liating to  the  man  of  unsoiled  patriotism  and  unselfish  ambi- 
tion. Belonging  to  no  interest,  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  any 
faction,  too  eclectic,  because  too  reflective  and  too  just,  to  go  the 
whole  hog  with  any  party,  too  honest  to  swell  a  cry,  too  inde- 
pendent to  sink  into  a  delegate,  too  proud  to  canvass  and  too  poor 
to  bribe — the  candidate  we  are  describing — the  wanted  embryo 
statesman — will  be  nowhere  at  the  poll,  if  even  he  be  suffered 
to  become  a  candidate  at  all.  Why,  then,  should  first-rate 
intellects  and  first-rate  natures  be  eager  to  enter  the  Great  Council 
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of  the  Nation,  when  they  must  soil  themselves  in  order  to  get 
entrance,  and  find  themselves  shorn  of  half  their  freedom  and 
half  their  strength  when  they  have  entered  ? 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  might  derive  apt  illustration  and 
confirmation  from  the  recent  careers  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
Liberal  politicians  of  the  day,  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Both 
stood  high  in  the  esteem,  confidence,  and  admiration  of  their 
countrymen.  Both  held  a  position  as  public  men  which  scarcely 
anything  could  shake ;  which  surely,  as  it  seemed,  might  enable 
as  well  as  entitle  them  to  guide  opinion  and  not  to  follow  it,  to 
insist  upon  their  own  views,  to  stand  aloof  from  and  above 
popular  clamour,  to  disregard  pressure  from  without,  steadily  to 
reject  or  wisely  to  modify  the  narrow  creeds  and  battle-cries  of 
Party — in  a  word,  not  only  to  lead  but  to  'educate'  their 
followers  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  the  phrase  was 
originally  used.  If  any  two  public  men  might  nave  been 
expected  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the  crippling,  narrowing, 
lowering,  staining  influences  of  party  action  and  of  popular 
election,  it  was  certainly  the  calm  philosopher  o£  Westminster 
and  the  consummate  orator  and  statesman  who  is  now  Prime 
Minister.  Yet  both  philosopher  and  statesman  snccumbed 
apparently  without  eflTort  or  recalcitrance  to  the  hard  exigencies 
of  the  arena  and  the  ranks.  The  writer,  who  had  won  such  an 
exceptional  reputation  as  an  economist  and  reflective  politician, 
— lost  it  nearly  all  as  soon  as  he  fell  in  with  the  hurrying  and 
shouting  mass  of  Radicals,  attended  their  stormy  meetings,  and 
echoed  their  pet  phrases  and  their  shallow  cries.  His  spicialite 
was  sunk ;  he  seemed  to  accept  at  once,  and  almost  in  its 
entirety,  the  mischievous  article  of  faith  with  ordinary  politicians 
— that  in  order  to  exert  any  power  you  must  pull  widi  your  set 
and  act  en  masse  ;  and  thus  he  abnegated  altogedier  the  proud  and 
unique  position  which  he  might  have  held,  and  which  his  ad- 
mirers had  sent  him  to  Parliament  in  order  that  he  should  hold — 
that  of  a  Moderator  amid  the  blind  war  of  faction,  too  calm  to  share 
the  passions  that  raged  around  him,  too  sagacious  to  be  deluded 
by  the  fancies,  and  too  profound  and  far-sighted  to  rest  in  the 
fallacies  and  superficialities  of  less  gifted  reformers.  He  seemed 
almost  to  lose  his  head,  to  forget  his  mission,  to  forsake  his 
written  principles;  he  associated  with  Mr.  Beales  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  and  once  or  twice  stepped  down  as  nearly  to  their 
demagogic  level  as  his  originally  lofty  nature  could ;  he  became 
as  extreme  as  any  Radical,  and  expressed  himself  as  passionately 
as  any  Irishman.  No  writer  ever  argued  with  such  cogency  as 
be  baddoDCf  in  his  masterly  TieatUe  otv  ^Ti.eYc^i^«tL\a.\lveGovem- 
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ment/  against  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  unfit  and  un- 
prepared masses,  or  giving  equal  electoral  privileges  to  the 
ignorant  as  to  the  educated  and  informed — in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  plural  voting,  and  of  the  adequate  and  proportionate 
representation  of  minorities,  and  of  other  wise  and  righteous 
provisions  and  securities ; — yet  he  made  either  no  fight  at  all,  or 
a  most  languid  one,  for  his  cherished  dogmas,  while  he  gave 
himself  up  cordially  and  zealously  to  a  noisy  party  by  whom  they 
were  held  in  utter  abomination  and  contempt,  and  was  among 
the  most  energetic  in  passing  a  Reform  Bill  in  which  every 
sound  position  he  had  laid  down  was  traversed  or  set  at  naught. 
We  do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Mill  with  either 
insincerity  or  tergiversation — no  one  acquainted  with  him  would 
dream  of  preferring  such  a  charge;  but  the  more  honest  and 
wise  he  is,  the  sadder  and  the  harsher  are  the  exigencies  (party 
or  electoral)  which  have  dragged  down  so  much  honesty  and 
wisdom  to  so  low  a  level.  *  To  such  base  uses '  do  the  best  of  us 
return,  when  we  are  borne  along  by  an  electoral  system  which 
forces  wisdom  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  folly  and  to  abnegate  its 
wisdom  in  order  to  obtain  them,  and  then  afterwards  to  swim 
with  the  prevalent  folly  or  passion  of  the  hour,  on  pain  of  being 
left  stranded  and  useless  on  the  bank. 

'  Mr.  Gladstone's  electioneering  speeches  in  Lancashire  illus- 
trated another  phase  of  the  evil.  No  great  statesman  or  Prime 
Minister  has  ever  so  *  stumped  it'  before  (to  use  an  American 
expression) — in  this  country  at  least.  Pitt,  Peel,  Canning  (gene- 
rally), Palmerston,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  sat  for  close 
or  safe  constituencies,  and  so  avoided  the  degrading  and  perilous 
necessity ;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  content  to  sit  for  Ripon 
instead  of  South  Lancashire,  he  might  have  escaped  like  them. 
Many  of  these  speeches  are  of  a  high  order  of  oratorical  merit — 
as,  indeed,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be;  and  the  rapid  suc- 
cession in  which  they  were  delivered  was  a  perfect  marvel  of 
physical  and  intellectual  vigour.  They  may  have  done  much 
towards  instructing  the  constituency,  no  doubt;  but  they  did 
much  also  towards  damaging  the  orator's  style  of  thought  and 
political  philosophy,  and  laying  up  for  him  future  embarrass- 
ments. Addressing  popular,  mixed,  and  not  very  cultivated  or 
discriminating  audiences,  whose  prejudices  were  strong  and 
whose  creed  was  narrow,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  help — what 
bom  orator  can? — sympathising  sensitively  with  those  around 
him,  and  catching  and  reflecting  their  tone  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  inoculating  them  with  his  own.  Crowds  of  them  were 
Irish,  the  larger  number  were  wildly  radical ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
lowered  to  his  hearers  as  he  warmed  to  luft  B\xb^ec\.«    We  %^\^ 
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much  wbich  we  can  hardly  think  he  would  have  said  had  he 
been  in  Downing  Street  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of 
on  the  platform, — had  he  given  himself  time  to  examine  his 
statements,  to  weigh  his  doctrines,  or  recast  his  logic.  In  a 
word,  he  was  the  politician  struggling  for  a  seat,  not  the  statesman 
guiding  an  empire.  Naturally  enough,  but  not  the  less  mis- 
chievously, speaking  in  manufacturing  cities  swarming  with 
immigrants  from  the  sister  island,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
thoughtless  formula,  so  often  heard  of  late,  of  *  governing  Ireland 
according  to  Irish  ideas,'  and  doing  for  our  fellow-subjects  across 
the  Channel  what  they  would,  if  they  could,  do  for  themselves. 
He  gave  himself  no  time  to  reflect — some  brother-orators  in 
Dublin  were  not  long  in  reminding  him — what  were  those  Irish 
ideas  and  objects  which  he  proposed  to  adopt  as  the  guiding 
inspiration  and  polestar  of  his  Irish  policy.  Vet  they  were  noto- 
rious enough ;  they  have  never  been  concealed  or  disguised ; 
they  are  proclaimed  at  every  public  meeting,  and  wherever  Irish- 
men assemble ;  they  were  only  last  year  deliberately  re-announced 
by  '  the  calm  men  of  Limerick.'  They  are  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union;  'Ireland  for  the  Irish;'  fixity  of  tenure;  and — though 
less  strongly  desired,  and  therefore  less  prominently  avowed — 
Catholic  ascendancy.  With  four-fifths  of  Irishmen,  told  by  the 
head,  those  are  the  cherished  objects  next  their  hearts— the 
things  they  dream  of,  the  things  they  yearn  for,  the  aims  to 
which  their  political  activity  is  and  will  be  directed — longings 
which  have  taken  the  form  and  assumed  something  of  the  in- 
tensity of  passions.  Are  they  aims,  hopes,  desires,  passions, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister,  is  prepared  to  further 
or  concede?  It  is  true  the  Irish  call  them  by  slightly  different 
names,  names  which  throw  a  seefhing  halo  of  pinmd  facie  right 
and  justice  round  them  in  their  eyes.  In  popular  parlance  they 
are  the  Re-establishment  of  our  Nationality;  the  ending  of 
foreign  domination ;  the  restoration  of  the  soil  to  its  rightful 
owners ;  the  re-instalment  of  the  Old  Church  in  its  old  place  and 
its  old  possessions.  Now,  is  there  the  least  doubt  that  these  are 
the  '  Irish  ideas '?  And  is  there  one  of  them  which  the  Liberals 
as  a  body  dream  of  adopting  as  the  basis  of  their  policy  towards 
Ireland — which  they  do  not  know  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland — 
which  they  would  not  resist  to  the  death  as  at  once  unjust,  im- 
politic, and  fatal  alike  to  the  Island  and  the  Empire  ?  Is  it  not, 
then,  simply  immoral,  as  well  as  short-sighted  and  unsagacious, 
in  a  leading  statesman  to  coquet  and  dally  with  them  for  one 
moment,  in  obedience  to  the  low  and  selfish  exigencies  of  party 
or  election  contests  ? 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  went  further  than  this,  and  volunteered 
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some  remarks  about  the  characteristics  of  our  fellow  citizens 
across  St  George's  Channel,  which  must  have  amused  those 
who  heard  him  not  a  little,  and  which  irresistibly  suggest  the 
inference  that  the  Channel  in  question  has  been  to  him,  both 
mentally  and  materially,  an  impassable  gulf — that  he  has  never 
seen  Ireland,  or  in  the  least  degree  realised  what  manner  of  men 
the  Irish  are.  He  actually  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  Irish 
are  a  turbulent  and  contentious  race,  naturally  pugnacious  and 
really  fond  of  fighting  as  an  excitement  and  diversion.  Like  all 
intense  natures,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  singular  difficulty  in  figuring 
to  himself  natures  utterly  dissimilar  to  his  own ;  and  he  pro- 
nonnced  the  existence  of  people  to  whom  rows  and  squabbles- 
were  instinctive  and  delightful  to  be  as  absurd  and  self-refuting 
a  conception  as  the  existence  of  a  one-armed  or  a  one-legged 
tribe.  He  propounded  this  strange  fallacy — so  exactly,  as  we 
all  know,  the  reverse  of  true — for  the  sake  of  drawing  from  it  the 
inference  that  the  ceaseless  turbulence  and  violent  discontent 
and  ferocious  animosities  which  undeniably  do  distinguish 
Ireland,  since  they  cannot  be  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
native  character,  must  be  due  to  our  injustice  and  oppression. 
Now,  of  injustice  and  oppression  in  that  country  there  has  in 
times  past  been  a  terrible  amount,  as  we  all  admit  and  deplore  ^ 
but  if  there  is  one  characteristic  which,  from  the  days  of  King 
John,  through  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  down  to  our  own  day, 
has  been  notorious  of  the  Irish,  it  is  not  so  much  their  quarrel- 
someness and  pugnacity,  as  their  actual  love  of  fightincj:. 
Faction-feuds  are  the  native  growth  of  the  soil — to  be  found  in 
no  other  land,  unless  in  Corsica  under  the  considerably  modified 
form  of  the  vendetta ;  they  have  prevailed  at  nil  dates  ;  they 
exist  in  every  county  ;  they  are  fierce,  they  are  persistent  and 
hereditary,  they  are  motiveless,  unless  we  accept  the  ineradicable 
propensity  of  the  natural  man  as  a  motive.  Sir  G.  Come  wall 
Lewis,  in  his  book  on  '  Irish  Disturbances,'  describes  them,  their 
obstinacy,  their  extent,  the  murderous  ferocity  with  which  they 
are  fought  out,  and  the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  to  trace  their 
origin  or  pretext — matters  as  to  which  the  combatants  are  as 
ignorant  as  the  priests  who  try  to  separate  them  or  the  magis- 
trates who  are  forced  to  punish  them.  We  ourselves  recently 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  beginning  of  one  of 
these  faction-fights  which  breaks  out  again  year  after  year,  and 
has  caused  many  broken  heads  and  some  lost  lives  ;  but  resident 
gentry,  committing  magistrates,  clerks  of  the  peace,  judges  of 
assize,  have  all  assured  us  that  the  inquiry  has  baffled  their  most 
curious  research.  But  every  one  agrees  that  these  faction-fights 
have  invariably  three  notable  features ;  ^rsf,  that  nobody  i?vw 
Vol  126.— JVo.  261.  u  eiJ^'alm 
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explain  them  ;  seeondlt/y  that  tbej  are  never  directed  against 
Saxon  intruders,  or  heretical  episcopalians,  or  obnoxiofos  land- 
lords, but  always  break  out  among  natire  Irish,  and  are  in  fikct 
a  purely  family  amusement ;  and  thirdly^  that  they  cease  imme- 
(liately  by  common  agreement,  and  as  it  were  by  magic,  so  soon 
as  a  general  rebellion  or  any  extensive  resistance  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  realm,  offers  a  more  tempting  field  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  national  propensity.  It  is  wonderful  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  living  within  six  hours'  distance  of  so  peculiar  a 
people,  should  never  have  heard  of  their  most  peculiar  chaiac- 
teristic.  It  is  almost  more  wonderful  that,  being  thus  unac- 
quainted with  their  nature,  he  should  so  confidently  undertake  to 
legislate  for  them  and  to  loyalise  them. 

One  other  lamentable  illustration  of  the  degree  in  which 
statesmanship  may  be  impaired  and  lowered  by  the  miscella^- 
neous  oratory  exacted  of  popular  candidates,  is  famished  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Wigan.  He  almost  threatened  hu 
antagonists  with  popular — that  is  mob — dictation,  by  holding  it 
over  them  as  the  historically  probable  consequence  of  their 
resistance  to  what  he  assumed  to  be  the  will  of  the  people ;  and 
he  almost,  if  not  quite,  condoned  that  dictation  by  speaking  of  it 
without  one  word  of  needed  and  obligatory  condemnation,  and 
l>y  most  mischievously  and  unfaithfully  implying  that  the 
organised  violence  of  roughs  led  by  the  more  intemperate  of 
tlie  Radicals  was  the  expression  of  the  national  will. 

*  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  forced  on  the  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1828;  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829 
Avas  forced  on  the  same  Government.  The  first  plan  of  the  reform  of 
Parliament  which  took  place  in  1832  was  resisted  by  the  Tory  party 
of  this  country,  until  they  were  compelled  to  read  the  whole  of  that 
<inc8tion  in  the  lurid  lights  of  the  fires  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham. 
The  same  course  was  unhappily  pursued  with  regard  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  history  of  Keform.  Reform  was  stoutly,  tenaciously 
resisted  throughout  the  Session  of  1 866,  until  we  were  ejected  from 
oflice,  and  it  was  again  rejected  when  the  population  of  London,  indig- 
nant at  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  paltered  with,  claimed 
the  right  to  go  to  Hyde  Park  and  make  known  their  grievances,  and 
when  the  world  was  astounded  by  hearing  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
English  metropolis  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park  had  been  torn  down.' 

By  speaking  thus  on  such  a  subject  and  such  an  occasion,  Mr. 
Gladstone  not  only  lost  a  great  opportunity — it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  he  abused  it.  It  should  have  been  left  to  Mr. 
Bright,  who  suggested  an  intimidating  assemblage  in  Palace 
Yard,  to  describe  Mr.  Beales'  mob  as  *the  population  of 
London.  * 
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Well,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  got  his  prophesied  majority  and  his 
coveted  ofEoe,  and  such  power  as  ofiBce  now-a^days  can  yield.  The 
country  has  spoken  out,  and  spoken  most  decidedly  in  his  favour, 
and  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  following  more  numerous 
than  has  supported  any  Premier  since  Lord  Grey,  in  1832.  The 
mere  numerical  result  of  the  elections  must  be  satis£Eu:tory  enough 
to  him ;  but  the  personal  and  local  incidents  attending  them  are 
not  without  significant  warnings,  which  he  will  do  well  not  to 
despise,  A  signal  victory  has  been  won,  but  many  distinguished 
combatants  have  been  left  upon  the  field.  He  has  lost  his 
Secretary  for  War,  his  quondam  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his 
Minister  for  Trade,  his  Minister  for  Education,  his  late  Finance 
Minister  for  India.  He  has  lost  his  ^  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend'  at  Westminster;  he  has  lost  his  own  seat  for  his  own 
county ;  he  has  been  rejected  this  Parliament  for  Lancashire,  as 
he  was  rejected  last  Parliament  for  Oxford,  and  has  had  to  retire 
upon  a  quasi-metropolitan  borough.  Conservatives  have  gained 
s^its  in  the  three  most  indicative  cities  of  the  kingdom — London, 
Westminster,  and  Manchester ;  and  have  kept  their  old  grasp  on 
LiverpooL  But  the  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  the  unexpected 
strength  which  they  have  shown  in  the  manufsM^turing  towns  of 
Lancashire,  the  especial  home  of  the  ideal  new  elector,'  *  the 
intelligent  and  independent  working-man.'  Lancashire  never 
discarded  so  many  Liberals  or  returned  so  many  Conservatives 
before.  All  the  eight  county  members  belong  to  that  party. 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  Preston,  Clitheroe,  A sh ton,  Staly bridge,  and 
Stockport  (these  two  boroughs,  though  just  across  the  border, 
belong  to  the  same  group,)  are  all  in  the  right  list ;  while  Salforcl 
and  Manchester  (virtually  one  city)  have  returned  three  Conserva- 
tives out  of  five  members. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  said,  the  new  Reform  Act  has  given  the 
Liberal  leader  even  a  larger  majority  than  the  first  Reform  Act 
gave  the  Whig  Premier  in  1832.  Yet  Earl  Grey's  Ministry  was 
out  of  office  in  1834.  An  overwhelming  majority  is  proverbially 
a  precarious  one,  especially  under  an  imconciliatory  chief  and 
with  a  skilful  and  vigilant  antagonist — especially,  too,  when  it  is 
so  little  homogeneous  and  contains  so  many  discordant  elements, 
and  has  an  immediate  task  before  it  singularly  calculated  to  bring- 
out  all  latent  differences,  and  to  try  and  test  whatever  statesman- 
ship may  be  found  among  its  members.  We  are  not  going  to 
indulge  in  any  vaticinations,  which  are  always  presumptuous  and 
usually  unsafe  ;  but  it  has  already  become  obvious  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's real  difficulties  will  begin  when  he  sets  to  work  to  franu' 
and  lay  before  the  House  the  details  of  his  measure — the  se\  fial 
enactments  by  which  he  proposes  to  carry  out  the  disestablisli- 
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ment  and  discndowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  His  answers  to  the 
few  questions  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  show  that  he  is 
growing  uncomfortably  conscious  of  this  himself.  It  is  one  thing 
— and  an  easy  thing — for  a  popular  ^assembly  to  *  resolve '  that  a 
deed  shall  be  done ;  it  is  a  very  different,  and  a  much  harder 
thing,  for  a  statesman  to  embody  that  resolve  in  fitting,  workable, 
passable^  legislation.  The  very  second  clause  of  the  Bill  to  be 
framed  will  gravel  the  politician  who  has  to  prepare  it,  and  bring 
him  up  sharply  on  his  haunches — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
riding-school ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  disestablish  and 
disendow,  but  to  re-establish  and  re-endow.  Parliament  will  have 
to  create  a  body  to  replace  the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  Irish 
Church — to  receive  the  residual  property  which  confiscation 
spares  and  the  new  funds  which  awakened  piety  pours  in — ^to 
appoint  the  clergymen  whose  patrons  have  been  deprived  of  their 
right  of  presentation — to  constitute  the  government  of  the  now 
Free  Church,  to  determine  its  doctrines,  to  carry  out  its  disci- 
pline— to  supersede,  in  fact,  at  once  the  Crown,  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  the  proprietors  of  advowsons,  and  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Of  whom  is  that  body  to  consist?  How 
is  it  to  be  created?  How  are  vacancies  in  it  to  be  filled  up? 
What  are  to  be  the  range  and  limits  of  its  power  and  functions?  Is 
it  to  be  a  Board  of  Commissioners  nominated  by  the  Crown?  That 
will  be  the  creation  of  a  new  establishment.  Is  it  to  be  Convoca- 
tion or  a  Synod,  reinforced  by  a  certain  proportion  of  such  laymen 
as  could  be  induced  to  form  part  of  such  an  assembly  ?  No  one 
really  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  or  bent  upon  calling 
into  existence  a  governing  body  that  should  live  and  thrive,  would 
consent  to  such  a  creation.  We  have  all  of  us  a  conception  of 
what  an  assembly  of  clerics  would  be,  or  would  become,  without 
a  pervading  and  paramount  lay  element  to  control  it ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  particular  sort  of  laymen  who  would  care  to  sit 
in  convocation  would  be  of  so  ecclesiastical  a  type  as  to  afford  no 
true  or  adequate  representation  of  the  laity  at  all.  Practically  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  only  through  State  control  that  the  laity 
proper  can  ever  secure  its  due  weight  in  any  church.  Is  the 
governing  Board,  then,  to  be  an  elected  body  ?  By  whom  ?  by 
what  constituency?  by  electoral  colleges?  by  the  universal  suffrage 
of  every  adult  male  churchman  throughout  Ireland  ?  But  why 
should  not  women,  here  at  least,  be  allowed  a  vote,  as  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  them  quite  as  nearly  as  the  rougher  sex  ?  Surely 
the  governing  authority,  even  if  nominated  in  the  Act  at  first, 
must  be  renewed  ever  after  by  some  sort  of  popular  election,  and 
the  mode  of  this  election  and  the  enfranchised  who  are  to  take 
part  in  it,  must  be  specified  in  the  enactment    What,  then,  would 
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the  re-organised  Church  be  but  a  new  State  Church,  established 
by  the  State,  endowed  by  the  State,  with  its  constitution  fixed  by 
the  State,  but  over  which  the  State  abnegates  all  control,  and  with 
which  it  disclaims  all  connexion?  Then,  what  are  to  be  the 
powers  of  this  supreme  governing  body,  whether  a  nominated  or 
elected  council?  Is  it,  or  are  the  congregations,  to  choose  the 
ministers  ?  The  Bishops,  of  course,  will  cease  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Thus  much  may  perhaps  be  conceded  without  any 
serious  opposition.  But  who  is  to  appoint  future  Bishops  ?  No 
one  who  values  either  the  progress  or  the  influence  of  the  Church 
will  wish  them  to  be  elected  by  the  clergy,  for  this  would  ensure 
their  all  belonging  to  that  section  of  opinion  which  at  the  time 
held  the  majority,  and  which  would  seldom  be  the  wisest  or  the 
widest.  Yet  if  they  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  would  it  be 
considered  that  the  Church  had  really  been  disestablished?  Who 
is  to  settle  the  new  rubric  and  the  new  articles,  or  are  the  old 
ones  to  be  accepted  in  the  lump,  as  the  condition  of  retaining  the 
churches  and  the  glebes  and  such  benefactions  as  may  be  left 
when  the  details  of  surrender  have  been  fixed  ?  To  whom  is  to 
be  the  final  appeal?  It  seems  evident  that  in  these  questions 
there  is  matter  enough  to  furnish  animated  and  obstinate  discus- 
sions for  more  than  one  session,  and  knotty  points  enough  to 
make  it  more  than  probable  that  the  actual  measure,  when  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  will  have  been  so  battered,  shorn,  and 
truncated  by  the  gauntlet  it  will  have  run,  as  to  have  lost  half  the 
popular  favour  the  disembodied  idea  of  it  now  enjoys,  and  nearly 
all  the  imperious  urgency  and  insistance  which  might  now  render 
it  difficult  for  that  House  to  reject  it* 

But  there  is  still  a  further  rock  ahead,  and  easily  visible  above 
water.  If — in  order  to  avoid  trouble  and  confusion,  to  secure 
uniformity,  to  escape  the  risk  of  schism  by  maintaining  the  con- 
nexion with  the  English  branch  of  the  Establishment,  to  preserve 
in  fact  the  identity  between  its  past  and  its  future  self — the  new 
Irish  Church  is  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  final  appeal  to  that  Court, 
as  the  bond  of  union  between  its  members  and  the  condition 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  spared  endowments,  will  not  all 
earnest  ecclesiastical  reformers  feel  with  regret  and  pain  that 
such  a  golden  opportunity  for  reconstruction  and  amendment  as 
may  never  occur  again  has  been  wilfully  passed  over  and  thrown 
away?  Nearly  every  one  feels — all  Churchmen  of  eminence 
and  intellectual  note  have  joined  in  avowing — that  there  are 
points  in  which  a  great  change  for  the  better  might  be  effected ; 

*  Many  of  the  points  here  just  indicated  are  discussed  with  great  ability  in  Mr. 
Gleig's  letters,  and  some  old  arguments  are  put  in  an  original  and  effeati^e  ^W^^. 
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defects  in  diicipline  to  be  made  good,  modifications  in  doctrme 
or  in  the  interpretation  of  articles  and  forms  to  be  introdneed. 
Would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be  right,  when  jou  have  to  recon- 
stitute a  Church,  to  reconstitute  it  with  all  its  acknowledged  im- 
perfections ?  Would  it  not,  in  truth,  be  lazy,  cowardlj,  sinful 
to  do  so  ?  Yet  if  this  is  not  done ;  if  the  opportunity  is  to  be 
laid  hold  of,  if  Parliament  is  to  bind  itself  to  the  Herculean 
labour  of  Church  reform  (and  by  Parliament  it  must  substantially 
be  carried  through,  and  it  is  in  Parliament  the  battle  must  vir- 
tually be  fought  out),  what  a  vista  of  conflict,  of  confusion,  of 
zealous  attack,  of  bigoted  resistance,  does  the  idea  open  before 
us  I  What  floods  of  scholastic  subtlety,  of  hierarchical  eloquence, 
of  mediaeval  nonsense ;  what  an  apocalypse  of  all  the  strange  dis- 
crepancies, discordances,  incredibilities  that  lie  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  the  clerical  mind  I  Is  this  a  pleasant  or  profitable 
occupation  for  the  nation's  representatives  r  Or  a  task  that  can 
be  got  through  in  one  session,  or  in  two  ?  Majorities  can  do 
much — but  even  majorities  are  powerless  to  carry  impracticable 
schemes;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  yet  find  himself  baffled,  not 
by  his  opponents,  but  by  the  complicated  details  and  inherent 
difficulties  of  his  task. 

We  are  no  alarmists  as  to  the  threatened  re-conqnest  of  these 
realms  to  PapcJ  allegiance.  Sanguine  Roman  Catholics,  we  are 
well  aware,  cherish  this  dream  and  cradle  themselves  in  the  flat- 
tering delusion.  Dr.  Manning,  years  ago,  avowed  it  in  enthu- 
siastic language  ;  and  his  reputed  organ  has  more  than  once 
repeated  the  anticipation.  ^  The  will  of  an  imperial  race  is  to 
be  bent,  broken,  and  subdued  to  the  Faith.'  '  The  intellect  of 
Europe  must  again  be  made  captive  .  .  .  through  the  Christian 
education  of  youth.'  Ireland  is  to  be  the  scene.  Repeal  the 
lever,  and  the  control  of  schools  the  chief  means  in  this  great 
work.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  not  the  faintest  mis- 
giving as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  bold  endeavour.  In  spite 
of  singular  talent  and  unremitting  activity  in  the  hostile  ranks, 
in  spite  of  almost  open  treachery  within  the  citadel,  and  of  weak 
backward  yearnings  in  some  quarters  almost  as  dangerous  as 
treachery,  we  trust  without  fear  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
times,  io  the  historic  memories  and  the  instinctive  patriotism  of 
the  English  people,  in  tliat  detestation  of  priestcraft  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  soundest  of  our  national  sentiments,  even 
when  mainly  an  unreasoning  one,  to  prevent  any  approach  to 
success, — and  this  without  the  necessity  of  calling  to  our  aid  the 
brutal  vulgarity  of  *  No  Popery '  fanaticism.  The  danger  will 
cease  to  be  formidable  the  instant  it  becomes  obvious.     But  in 
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•order  that  it  shall  never  grow  into  a  positive  and  ai]^ent  peril  it 
is  important  that  we  shonld  open  onr  eyes  to  the  design  in  time, 
understand  its  plan,  its  approaches,  its  entrenchments  and  its 
parallels,  and  take  its  exact  measure  without  ezaggeratioii,  but 
also  without  contempt.  Much  mischief  is  done  in  such  cases  bj 
extravagant  and  excited  statements,  which,  by  their  manifest 
absurdity,  conceal  from  view  what  is  not  absurd.  Now  in  this 
matter  there  is  danger — though  not  of  the  lapse  of  Great  Britain 
into  Catholicism.  The  danger  is  lest,  by  Papal  and  Catholic 
contrivances^  the  quiet  and  good  government  of  Ireland  should 
become  impracticable,  and  English  policy  be  injuriously  affected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  representation  of  Ireland  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  most  undeniably 
this  is  a  danger  to  be  watched  and  counteracted  with  unsleeping 
vigilance.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  one  moment  with  the  naked  eye. 
Its  main  features  are  plain  enough. 

We  pointed  out  in  a  former  paper  the  steady,  systematic,  and 
unrelenting  opposition  offered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  bishops  to  the  three  measures  most  indispensable  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  material  and  social  condition  of  the  Irish 
people — emigration,  consolidation  of  farms,  and  mixed  education 
— to  say  nothing  of  their  encouragement  of  those  early  and  im- 
provident marriages  to  which  so  much  of  the  past  wretchedness 
of  Ireland  must  be  attributed.  We  need  not  go  back  over  this 
ground.  What  we  are  now  concerned  with  is  their  operation  on 
the  representation  of  the  country  by  means  of  their  influence  over 
the  lowest  and  most  numerous  class  of  electors.  Hitherto  the 
struggle  has  been  carried  on  with  some  degree  of  equality  between 
the  landlords  and  the  priests ;  but  the  latter  are  gaining  ground, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  late  Reform  Act  will  operate  in  their 
favour.  In  this  Parliament  already  are  thirty-six  Roman  Catholics 
against  thirty  in  the  last.  Thus  one-third  of  the  Irish  members 
are  Catholics,  while  two-thirds  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  anti-Irish  Church  policy.  The  Romanists  hope  be- 
fore long  virtually  to  return  all  the  members  for  three  out  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  to  return  them  pledged  to  act  'in  con- 
formity with  the  interests  of  their  Church ' — t.  e,  with  instructions 
from  Rome ;  and  to  render  their  seats  dependent  on  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  they  redeem  this  pledge.  There  is  every  pros- 
pect of  their  succeeding  in  this  scheme.  We  shall  then  have  a 
compact  band  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  acting  together  on  all  critical  questions  and  party 
divisions,  and  acting  in  obedience  to  orders  issued  by  a  foreign 
potentate, — orders  issued,  be  it  remembered,  with  no  reference  to 
British^  nor  even  properly  speaking  to  IriaVi  iutete&ls^  Vi\x\.  wAsi^j 
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to  ecclesiastical,  Catholic,  and  Papal  ones.  Now,  as  we  all  know^ 
party  strife  runs  high  in  this  country,  party  struggles  are  fierce 
and  passionate,  and  party  morality,  when  both  sides  are  heated 
with  conflict,  not  always  as  scrupulous  or  far-sighted  as  might  be 
wished.  The  strength  of  the  two  parties  is  often — ^usually  indeed 
— so  nearly  matched  that  a  band  of  seventy  auxiliaries  can  turn 
the  scale  and  give  the  victory  to  whichever  side  it  may  choose 
to  strengthen  by  its  compact  and  disciplined  weight.  It  will 
constantly  therefore,  nay  habitually,  be  in  the  power  of  this 
faithful  phalanx,  holding  its  existence  at  the  will  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland  and  pledged  to  act  as  they  direct,  to  dictate 
the  most  important  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Legislature — some- 
times to  determine  the  fate  of  British  Ministries — always  to 
modify,  often  to  guide,  unceasingly  to  tone  and  colour,  British 
policy.  Rarely,  indeed,  can  seventy  votes  be  reckoned  as  insig- 
nificant in  a  political  question  or  a  party  struggle;  rarely,  we 
fear,  can  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  statesmen  be  relied  upon  not 
to  purchase  such  votes  at  the  demanded  price. 

Now  in  what  relation  does  the  Foreign  Potentate  who,  through 
the  medium  of  the  ultramontane  priesthood  of  Ireland,  com- 
mands this  faithful  and  advantageously  placed  phalanx,  stand 
towards  this  country?  Obviously,  in  a  relation  of  direct, 
absolute,  implacable,  inevitable  hostility — an  hostility  which  is 
not  transient,  accidental,  or  appeasable,  but  radical  and  essential. 
Not  only  in  Ireland,  but  all  over  the  world,  are  England  and 
the  Pope  of  Rome  at  variance.  No  concessions  we  could  make 
in  our  Irish  policy  could  patch  up  even  the  hollowest  peace 
between  us.  We  look  at  all  subjects  from  an  opposite  point  of 
view.  We  treat  all  questions  on  opposite  principles.  Wherever 
we  come  into  contact  we  cannot  help  coming  into  antagonism 
and  collision.  England  is  the  champion  of  religious  and  intel- 
lectual freedom :  the  Pope  is  by  virtue  of  his  position  its 
bitterest  and  its  eternal  foe.  England  leads  the  vanguard  of 
progress  :  the  Pope  is  the  chief  and  the  embodiment  of  stagna- 
tion and  reaction.  England  sympathises  with  the  aspirations 
and  struggles  of  political  liberty  in  every  land :  to  the  Pope 
they  are  Anathema  Maranatha — except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
the  insurgents  are  Catholics,  and  the  authorities  Protestant- 
England  rejoices  when  Spain  chases  away  a  bigoted  and  pro- 
fligate, but  nevertheless,  '  Most  Christian  '  Oppressor.  The  Pope 
blesses  and  decorates  her,  and  receives  her  to  his  paternal  arms. 
She  may  be  a  tyrant  and  a  sinner,  but  at  least  she  is  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  Church.  Worst  of  all,  England  is  warmly  attached 
to  the  Italian  cause,  longs  to  see  Italy  absorb  Rome  and  relieve 
the  Holy  Father  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  has  expressed 
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these  sentiments  without  reticence ;  and  to  the  Pope,  naturally 
enough,  such  sentiments  constitute  the  unpardonable  sin,  ^  for 
which  there  can  be  no  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world,  neither 
in  that  which  is  to  come.'  England  can  never  abjure  her  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  sympathies,  and  the  Pope  can  never  pardon 
them.  The  case,  therefore,  is  as  plain  as  the  noon  day,  and  no 
one  will  say  that  the  danger  is  either  to  be  ignored  or  despised. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland  will  be  able  to  return  seventy  members 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  pledges,  if  not  by  inherent  zeal,  to  act 
according  to  the  instructions  of  a  Foreign  Power ;  those  seventy 
members  will  be  able  to  hold  the  balance  and  decide  the  issue 
in  all  great  political  and  party  conflicts ;  and  the  Foreign  Power 
whose  instructions  they  will  obey  is  the  one  sovereign  in  all  the 
world  whose  hostility  to  this  country  is  intrinsic  and  incurable. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  dream  of  conciliating  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
who  try  to  believe  that  the  concession  of  religious  equality  will 
remove  the  enmity  of  a  hierarchy  and  a  pontiff  whose  claim  and 
whose  passion  are  for  absolute  control  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men ! 


Note  to  No.  260,  p.  560. 

In  aUnding,  in  our  last  Number,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  interview  with 
Mr.  Finlen,  we  omitted  to  mention  (what  had  indeed  escaped  our 
notice)  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that '  his  knowledge  of  Finlen  was  vague,  except  as  con- 
nected with  those  supposed  to  take  part  in  some  combination  of 
working  men, — that  he  had  no  other  knowledge  of  him  whatever,  nor 
was  he  aware  that  he  was  to  receive  him  in  that  deputation.' 
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Art,  I. — Narrative  of  tlve  British  Mission  to  Theodore^  King  of 
Abyssinia  ;  with  notices  of  the  country  traversed  from  Massowah^ 
through  the  Sooddn,  tlie  AmhdrOj  and  back  to  Annesley  Bay^ 
from  Mdgdala.  By  Hormuzd  Rassam,  F.R.G.S.,  First  Assistant 
Political  Resident  at  Aden  in  charge  of  the  Mission.  2  vols. 
London,  1869. 

RARELY  has  popular  satisfaction  been  more  complete  than 
when  one  Sunday  morning  in  April,  1868,  the  telegraphic 
wire  conveyed  to  this  country  the  laconic  but  pregnant  message 
that  ^  Magdala  had  been  taken,  the  captives  released,  and  Theo- 
dore killed.'  The  public  rejoiced  that  a  costly  and  hazardous 
expedition,  from  which  little  glory  and  no  solid  advantages  could 
be  anticipated,  had  been  rapidly  and  successfully  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  From  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  all  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  a  great  weight  was  taken.  Up 
to  the  last  moment  those  who  were  officially  answerable  for  the 
undertaking,  and  who^  had  advised  it,  acting  under  the  strongest 
sense  of  public  duty,  felt  that  the  gravest  responsibility  rested 
upon  them,  that  the  chances  of  failure  were  not  inconsiderable, 
and  that  even  ultimate  success  could  only  be  attained  after  sacri- 
fices for  which  the  country  was  scarcely  prepared. 

A  triumph  so  complete  and  one  adding  so  much  to  our  military 
and  political  prestige  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  even 
by  the  most  sanguine.  The  *  highest  authorities '  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  the  Press  had  prognosticated  every  manner 
of  evil.  No  water  and  no  provisions  were  to  be  found  in  the 
country  we  were  about  to  invade.  The  army  would  inevitably 
be  starved.  It  did  not  even  require  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
to  render  our  discomfiture  complete.  If  the  tribes  on  the  way  were  . 
only  hostile,  as  they  were  certain  to  be,  a  rout  and  a  retreat,  even 
more  disastrous  than  that  of  Affghanistan,  were  inevitable.  No 
army  could  be  moved  over  lofty  mountains  without  roads,  and 
impassable  to  beasts  of  burden.  Even  if  passes  were  discovered, 
one  accident  to  a  mule  or  camel  in  the  narrow  and  precipitous 
path  would  delay  troops  compelled  to  advance  in  single  file  and 
would  render  their  destruction  easy.  No  English  soldiers, 
moreover,  supposing  all  these  difficulties  to  Ivave  bceiv  ONe\c«vcv^^ 
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could  face  the  summer  heats  and  the  tropical  rains,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  terrible  Guinea-worm  and  the  countless  poisonous  serpents 
which  infest  that  region.  Every  one  who  thought  he  knew  some- 
thing of  Abyssinia  or  of  the  East  in  general,  and  who  had  advice 
to  give  or  a  scheme  of  his  own  to  propose — and  they  were  legion 
— was  convinced  that  unless  his  particular  plan  was  adopted 
defeat  and  annihilation  were  inevitable.  And  yet  none  of  the 
schemes  and  plans  thus  suggested  had  been  adopted.  One  man 
alone,  the  commander  of  the  army,  had  felt  from  the  first  perfect 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and  Sir  Stafibrd  North- 
cote  was  able  to  state  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  sceptical 
audience,  that  unless  some  unforeseen  accident  occurred  to  derange 
all  the  careful  calculations  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  the  expedition 
would  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  end  of  March, 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Magdala  was  soon  followed  by  the 
return  to  England  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  engaged,  the  arrival 
of  the  captives,  and  finally  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of  the 
expedition  himself.  The  usual  ovations  succeeded :  City  dinners, 
the  presentation  of  laudatory  addresses,  of  swords  of  honour,  and 
of  rights  of  citizenship,  festivities  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
peerage,  medals,  and  dignities.  But  the  glories  of  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  and  of  Abyssinian  heroes  soon  began  to  fade  away 
into  the  things  of  the  past  There  remained  little  to  remind  us 
of  our  Abyssinian  war  hut  an  additional  twopence  in  the  pound 
income-tax  and  the  three  million  deficiency  in  the  estimates 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  recently  announced  to 
an  astonished  and  indignant  House  of  Commons. 

But  before  the  Abyssinian  expedition  and  the  events  which  led 
to  it  are  forgotten,  except  as  chapters  of  history,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  place  the  real  facts  upm  record  and  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
misapprehensions  which  still  linger  in  the  public  mind  with 
respect  to  them.  An  opportunity  of  now  doing  so  presents  itself 
by  the  publication  of  Mr.  R<issam's  narrative  of  his  mission.  It 
is  the  first  authentic  account  of  those  events  given  to  us  by  one 
who  played  the  principal  ofTicial  part  in  them,  and  who  can  conse- 
quently speak  with  knowledge  and  authority.  Several  works  have 
appeared  upon  the  Abyssinian  (juestion,  but  they  are  written  by 
persons  who  either  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  subject,  or  who  had  strong  motives  for  taking  a  partial  or 
one-sided  view  of  it.     The  most  reliable,   as  the   writers  were 

Eersonally  connected  with  the  events  they  describe,  are  Dr. 
flanc's  'Narrative  of  Captivity  in  Abyssinia,'  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Stern's  '  Captive  Missionary.'  Dr.  Blanc's  narrative  has  for  the 
most  part  appeared  in  tlie  public  journals,  in  the  form  of  letters 
WTitten  during  his  imprisonment  at  Magdala,  and  published  in 
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India  and  in  this  country  througli  the  indiscretion  of  frienda,  who, 
by  giving  them  publicity,  might  have  involved  all  the  European 
prisoneTS  in  the  most  serious  risk.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  strain, 
but  with  a  somewhat  too  anxious  desire  for  effect,  and  there  is  a 
qnerulofos  and  captious  tone  occasionally  apparent  in  the  volume, 
and  a  jealousy  of  Mr.  Rassam,  which  do  not  convey  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  judgment,  discretion,  or  temper  of  the  author. 
We  may  especially  refer  to  the  description  at  page  358  of  the 
personal  influence  which  Dr.  Blanc  admits  that  Mr.  Rassam  had 
obtained  over  the  king,  but  which  he  accounts  for  and  explains 
by  very  ungenerous  and  unjust  insinuations.  Several  passages  of 
this  nature  disfigure  the  volume  and  tend  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  the  statements  of  the  writer.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Stern's  work  is 
too  pretentious  and  sensational,  and  gives  to  it  the  character  of 
a  made-up  book.  A  simple  and  straightforward  narrative  of  his 
sufferings,  and  they  were  no  doubt  very  severe,  would  have 
interested  his  readers  far  more  than  the  turgid  and  highly-wrought 
phrases  in  which  he  describes  the  events  of  his  captivity.  More- 
over there  are  frequently  unchristian  and  ill-natured  allusions  to 
the  other  Europeans,  captives  like  himself,  and  especially  to  his 
brother  missionaries,  which  are  but  little  in  harmony  with  his 
calling,  and  which  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  omitted, 
however  well  justified  his  suspicions  and  accusations  may  be. 

Mr.  Rassam's  narrative,  which  is  an  amplification  of  his 
oflBcial  Report  laid  before  Parliament,  bears  upon  its  face  the 
impress  of  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  events  in  which 
he  was  concerned.  It  is  written  with  a  straightforward  honesty 
and  manly  simplicity  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  any  impartial  person;  and  it  will  remove  any 
doubts  that  may  still  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  his  mission,  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection  of  its  chief,  and  the  manner  in  which  a 
task  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  delicacy,  and  danger  was  per- 
formed. It  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  judgment  and  ability 
shown  by  Mr.  Rassam  that  two  successive  Governments  should 
have  expressed  their  entire  approval  of  his  conduct.  Lord  Stanley 
proved,  as  on  other  occasions  he  has  done,  that  he  is  above  party 
considerations  when  dealing  with  the  character  and  services  of  a 
public  officer  who  has  been  unjustly  attacked  and  condemned  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rassam,  laid  before  Parliament,  he  expressed 
*  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  his 
conduct  during  the  difficult  and  arduous  period  of  his  employ- 
ment under  the  Foreign  Office,'  and  declared  *  that  he  had  acted 
throughout  for  the  best,'  and  '  that  his  prudence,  discretion,  and 
good  management  seem  to  have  tended  greatly  to  preserve  the 
Uvea,  and  thus  to  secure  the  ultimate  release,  of  the  ca^tvvf^' 
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This  ample  recognition  of  his  services,  coming  from  so  high 
and  impartial  a  quarter,  ought  to  afford  ample  compensation  to 
Mr.  Rassam  for  the  injustice  and  cruelty — we  might  almost  say 
malignity — of  the  attacks  made  upon  his  personal  character  and 
his  public  conduct,  both  in  Parliament  and  the  press,  when  he 
was  in  captivity  and  unable  to  reply  or  to  defend  himself. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Abyssinia  have  always 
been  of  a  very  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  character.  Con« 
sidering  the  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  country 
itself  and  of  its  inhabitants,  this  could  scarcely  have  been  othei^ 
wise.  A  piece  of  Asia  somehow  dropped  into  Africa,  races 
neither  black  nor  white,  Christians  isolated  amongst  Pagans  and 
Mohammedans,  a  strange  mixture  of  civilisation  and  barbarism, 
literature  and  traditions  of  sufficient  value  and  interest  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned,  a  geographical  position  important 
enough  to  breed  jealousy  and  rivalry  amongst  European  Powers 
with  Eastern  dependencies,  a  country  just  rich  and  disoi^* 
nised  enough  to  offer  the  usual  bait  to  political  intriguers  and  to 
those  mischievous  adventurers  who,  under  the  pretence  of  ex- 
tending their  country's  influence,  are  working  for  personal  ambi- 
tion or  private  gain — such  has  been,  such  is,  and  such  pro- 
bably will  be  for  generations  to  come — Abyssinia.  Whether 
England  has  ever  had  any  direct  or  imperial  interest  in  that 
country  sufficiently  important  to  render  it  necessary  to  open 
relations  with  its  rulers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  mix  us  up  with  its  affairs  insist  upon  the 
danger  of  allowing  it  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  France  or  any 
other  European  Power  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  outlet 
of  the  Red  Soa  and  the  highway  to  India.  According  to  the 
old  school  of  Indian  politicians,  every  country  and  district  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  and  to  the  South  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean— from  Scutari  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — is  more  or  less 
bound  up  with  the  existence  of  our  Indian  Empire.  And  there 
is  scarcely  a  corner  in  that  vast  area  in  which  the  money  of  the 
toiling  natives  of  India  has  not  been  spent  for  their  benefit.  We 
are  beginning  to  get  a  little  wiser  in  that  matter  now,  and  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  power  in  India  that  there  should  be  expensive  missions  to 
Shoa,  subsidies  to  ferocious  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  costly 
presents  to  barbarous  chiefs  on  the  African  coast,  all  paid  for  out 
of  the  breeches  pockets,  supposing  them  to  have  any,  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan. 

However,  such  notions  and  convictions  were  still  in  full  force 
when  one  of  those  adventurers  who  have  exercised  so  much 
jnfiuence  in  Eastern  politics  and  affairs,  and  who  have  effected  so 
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much,  both  for  bad  and  for  good,  turned  up  in  Abyssinia.  Mr. 
Plowden  had  been  led  to  connect  himself,  in  the  mere  spirit  of 
enterprise,  with  the  a£fairs  of  that  country.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  ability,  perseverance,  and  intrepidity,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  reports,  addressed  to  the  British  Government,  which  have  been 
laid  before  Parliament.  His  ardent  imagination  and  sanguine 
temperament — we  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  had  no  personal 
or  interested  motives— led  him  to  see  in  the  highlands  of  Abys- 
sinia a  new  source  of  commercial  wealth  to  England,  and  in  its 
rulers  the  means  of  establishing  English  influence  in  a  part  of 
Africa  in  his  view  of  great  importance  to  our  Indian  Empire. 
Having  obtained  the  friendship  of  Ras  Ali,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  petty  kings  who  then  divided  the  country  amongst  them,  he 
came  to  England.  Earnestly  in}pres8ed  with  the  advantage  of 
establishing  political  relations  between  England  and  Abyssinia, 
and  backed  up  by  some  Parliamentary  and  mercantile  support, 
aoqoired  by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  opening  which  he 
had  created  in  that  little-known  region  for  the  extension  of 
British  interests  and  trade,  he  and  his  friends  prevailed  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  to  appoint  him  Consul  at  Massowah.  This 
port  is  on  the  Turco-Egyptian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  has 
never  formed  any  part  of  Abyssinia,  but  Mr.  Plowden  was 
specially  authorized  to  visit  that  country  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Ras  Ali. 

When  lie  returned  to  Abyssinia,  one  of  those  successful  warriors 
who  frequently  appear  upon  the  scene  in  such  countries,  was 
overthrowing  king  after  king,  and  consolidating  in  his  own  hands 
the  supreme  power.  This  was  Kasai,  afterwards  so  well  known  as 
the  Emperor  Theodore.  Plowden  at  once  perceived  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  the  man,  his  courage,  his  energy,  his  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  his  abilities.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  young  chief,  who  soon  became,  by  the  overthrow 
of  his  rivals,  sole  ruler  and  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  curious 
now  to  turn  to  Plowden's  description  of  Theodore's  character, 
which  was  then  still  undeveloped.  The  English  Consul  pointed 
out,  in  a  Report  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  June,  1855, 
the  good  qualities  of  the  King :  his  untiring  energy,  his  personal 
and  moral  daring,  and  his  polite  and  engaging  manners  when 
pleased.  But  he  had  detected  Theodore's  growing  faults :  his  wrath 
which  when  aroused  was  so  terrible  as  to  make  all  men  tremble, 
his  unyielding  pride  and  his  jealousy  of  his  sovereign  rights. 
He  was  then  anxious  to  introduce  real  reforms  into  his  country : 
he  had  himself  set  an  example  of  respect  for  the  marriage  tie, 
and  had  insisted  that  it  should  be  followed  by  his  subjects ;  he 
had  abolished  many  of  the  barbarous  punishments  which  had 
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previouslj  prevailed,  and  had  striven  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
the  slave  trade,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rassam,  he  was  not 
the  author,  as  they  had  always  existed  in  Abyssinia. 
>  It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Plowden  to  justify  the  anticipations 
which  he  had  held  out  to  his  friends  and  patrons  in  England,  as 
to  the  advantage  of  establishing  direct  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  Abyssinia,  Consequently  the  Foreign  Office  re- 
ceived from  him  those  able  but  much  exaggerated  reports  which 
have  since  been  laid  before  Parliament.  We  are  now  able 
to  judge  how  far  those  reports  were  justified,  and  how  far  the 
promises  held  out  by  their  writer  have  been  fulfilled.  One 
curious  fact  has  transpired,  which  until  long  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Plowden  remained  unknown.  Theodore  had  shown  his 
jealous  suspicion  and  mistrust*  of  Europeans  almost  as  soon  as 
he  commenced  to  reign,  and  Mr.  Plowden  was  made  a  prisoner, 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country,  and,  although  not  actually  in 
chains,  was  confined  for  some  time  in  the  hill  fort  of  Magdala. 
This  was,  of  course,  carefully  kept  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  was  led  to  believe  by  his  reports  that  his  missicm  had  been 
eminently  successful,  that  he  was  a  special  favourite  with  the 
King,  and  that  his  influence  and  that  of  England  were  supreme 
in  Abyssinia. 

If  some  industrious  and  painstaking  man  would  only  sit  down 
and  devote  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  wars, 
and  would  show  us  how  many  lives,  and  how  much  money  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  misconduct,  the  ambition,  the  vanity  or 
the  ignorance  of  our  own  agents,  he  would  render  a  public 
service  of  much  value,  and  might  frighten  the  Foreign  Office 
into  the  utmost  caution  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they  send  to 
represent  this  country  in  foreign  lands,  and  especially  amongst 
barbarous  or  semi-civilised  peoples. 

After  passing  some  time  in  confinement  or  under  restraint, 
Mr.  Plowden  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  allow  him  to  depart. 
Whilst  on  his  way  to  the  coast  he  was  attacked  by  a  rebel 
chief  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  Theodore,  whatever  he  may 
have  thought  of  the  Consul  living,  avenged  his  death  after  the 
fashion  of  his  country.  He  killed  the  chief  who  had  committed 
the  outrage,  and  having  captured  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
followers  slew  them  in  cold  blood.  Then  in  a  letter  to  the 
Queen  he  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  declared  that  for  her  sake 
he  had  committed  this  horrible  butchery. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  this  country  if  our  relations  with 
Theodore  and  Abyssinia  had  ended  here.  Our  Consul  had 
been  murdered,  the  Kin«^  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  made 
hy  Mr.  Plowden  with  Ras  Ali ;  the  trade  which  was  Said  to 
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exist  even  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  was  to  bring  gold 
and  ivory  to  our  shores,  had  proved  a  delusion,  and  our  power  in 
India  was  not  the  more  secure  on  account  of  the  influence  we 
were  supposed  to  have  gained  in  Ethiopia.  But  unfortunately 
there  was  a  Consul  to  be  provided  for.  Mr.  Cameron,  who  had 
been  removed  from  Poti  m  Asiatic  Russia,  was  sent  io  Mas- 
sowafa,  with  a  mission  to  Theodore,  which,  however,  was  specially 
limited  to  the  delivery  of  certain  presents  and  the  presentation 
of  a  letter  from  Lord  Russell  in  reply  to  that  to  the  Queen 
announcing  the  slaughter  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Plowden's 
murderer.  Mr.  Cameron  was  strictly  enjoined,  after  having 
performed  this  duty,  to  return  to  the  coast,  to  reside  at  Mas- 
sowah,  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  internal  politics  of 
Abyssinia,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  keeping  her  Majesty's  Government  informed 
of  any  political  events  of  importance  which  might  take  place 
in  it 

The  sequel  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Instead  of  obeying  his  instructions,  Mr.  Cameron  re- 
opened negotiations  with  Theodore  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  ratify  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Ras  Ali, 
offered  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  receive  an  embassy 
from  him,  and  took  charge  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  promising  to 
bring  an  answer  to  it.  Instead  of  returning  to  his  post  at  Mas- 
sowah,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  went  to  the  Egyptian 
frontiers,  endeavoured  to  settle  some  disputes  between  the  border 
tribes,  sent  Theodore's  letter  by  an  untrustworthy  Abyssinian  mes- 
senger to  Aden  to  be  forwarded  to  England,  and  then  returned  to 
Abyssinia.  Theodore,  suspecting  that  Mr.  Cameron's  visit  to 
his  enemies,  the  Egyptians,  had  a  hostile  object,  and  irritated 
at  the  Consul's  return  without  bringing  the  promised  answer  to 
his  letter,  threw  him  into  chains.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
*  Abyssinian  difficulty.' 

As  soon  as  the  rumour  reached  England  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Foreign  Office,  in  communication  with  the 
India  Office,  took  such  measures  as  were  considered  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  effect  his  delivery.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  sending  some  person  of  a  certain  rank 
and  authority  to  Theodore,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Queen 
asking  for  the  release  of  her  Consul.  It  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  envoy  who  was  properly  fitted  for  such  a  mission,  who  held 
a  position  which  would  give  him  weight  with  the  Emperor, 
and  who  could  reach  Abyssinia  without  delay.  Mr.  Rassam, 
the  Political  Assistant  Resident  at  Aden,  was  suggested  to  the 
Foreign  Office  as  the  person  who  best  united  the  required  qualifi- 
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cations,  and  the  India  Office,  whose  officer  he  was,  directed  him 
bj  telegraph  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  convey  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  gentleman,   who  was  thus 
chosen  for  this  difficult  and  dangerous  mission,  have  been  gready 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.     He  has  been  described  as 
an  Armenian,  a  Levantine,  a  Turk,  and  an  Asiatic — epithets 
considered  by  the  ignorant  to  be  terms  of  reproach,  and  by  those 
labouring  under  the  miserable  and  unworthy  prejudices  which 
are  the  foundation  in  India  of  the  hatred  between  the  native 
and  European  races,  as  incapacitating  a  man  to  whom  either  of 
them  may  be  applied  from  employment  in  the  public  service, 
whatever  his  abilities,  or  his  conduct  may  be.     Mr.  Kassam  is 
a  member  of  a  Christian  family,  holding  as  good  a  station  as  a 
Christian  family  can  hold  in  a  Mohammedan  provincial  city. 
His  forefathers  had   been  established  for  some  generations  at 
Moilil,  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.    They  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  belonged  to  that  branch  of 
the  Eastern  Church  in  Mesopotamia  called  Caldani,  or  Chaldsean* 
At  an  early  age  he  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  and  spirit  of  inquiry.     Dissatisfied  with 
the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  born,  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  join  those  who  appeared  to  him  the  most  free  from 
its  errors — the  Nestorians,  an  ancient  sect  \vho  have  not  been 
altogether  inappropriately  termed  'the  Protestants  of  Asia.'     His 
elder  brother,  Mr.  Christian  Rassam,  had  quitted  Mosul  when  he 
was  still  youn^,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  Europe  as  a  Protestant 
He  had  been  chosen  to  accompany  the  Euphrates  Expedition  under 
Col.  Chesney,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  a])pointed 
British   Vice-Consul   at   Mosul    in    1839.      When    Mr.   Layard 
arrived  in  that  city  in  1845  to  prosecute  his  researches  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  lie  was  struck  with  the  ability  and  cha- 
racter    of  Mr.    Hormuzd    Rassam,   who    was    then    a    boy,  and 
invited  the  vouns:  Chaldaean  to  live  with  him"  as  his  friend  and 
guest  and  to  assist  him   in  his  intercourse  with   the  Arab  and 
other  native  workmen  who  were  employed  on  the  excavations.    Mr. 
Hormuzd  Rassam  most  fully  justified  the  confidence  which,  for 
some   years,    Mr.    Layard    placed   in    him.     His   knowledge  of 
Chalda^an  and  Arabic,  his  facility  in  acquiring  the  Kurdish  and 
Turkish  languages,  and  his  rapid  progress  in  English,  rendered 
him    invaluable   to   Mr.   Layard    in    dealing   with    the    various 
races  and  tribes  of  Nestorians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turks  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.     By  his  singular  tact,  judg- 
ment, and  temper,   he   soon  acquired  the   most   extraordinary 
influence,  not  only   over  those  engaged  in  the  works,  but  over 

the 
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the  wild  Bedouins  and  Kurds  and  their  sheiks  and  chiefs 
who  roamed  over  the  surrounding  plains.  The  name  of  ^  Hor- 
muzd,'  by  which  he  was  generally  called,  was  known  throughout 
the  desert  The  wandering  Arabs  would  come  to  him  to  settle 
their  disputes  and  to  arbitrate  between  them.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  which  they  felt  in  his  justice  and  discrimination, 
that  even  the  most  delicate  family  questions,  such  as  domestic 
quarrels,  and  divorces  and  reconciliations  between  husband  and 
wife,  were  submitted  to  his  decision,  and  Kurdish  and  Arab 
ladies  looked  to  him  as  their  protector  and  friend.  Mr.  Layard 
has  thus  borne  testimony  to  the  services  which  Mr.  Rassam  ren- 
dered to  the  expedition  to  Assyria : — 

*  To  his  unwearied  exertions,  and  his  faithful  and  punctual  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  to  his  inexhaustible  good  humour, 
combined  with  necessary  firmness,  to  his  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Arab  character,  and  the  attachment  which  even  the  wildest  of  those 
with  whom  we  were  brought  in  contact  regarded  him,  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  owe  not  only  most  of  the  success  of  those 
researches,  but  the  economy  with  which  I  was  enabled  to  carry  them 
on.  Without  him  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  half 
of  what  has  been  done  with  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal.' — 
(« Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  p.  201.) 

When  Mr.  Layard  came  to  England  from  his  first  expedition, 
Mr.  Rassam  accompanied  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  Nineveh 
in  1849.  After  Mr.  Layard  had  finally  quitted  Mesopotamia, 
Mr.  Rassam  was  requested  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum to  direct  the  excavations.  It  was  through  his  exertions 
and  intelligent  superintendence  that  the  beautiful  sculptures 
representing  the  Lion-hunt,  now  in  the  basement  Assyrian  hall 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  many  other  remarkable  monuments, 
were  discovered. 

After  the  excavations   were  brought  to   a  close  Mr.  Rassam 
returned  to  England^  his  adopted  country.     Soon  afterwards  his 
remarkable  qualities  and  acquirements  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  official  interpreter  at  Aden.     He  was 
not  long  in  acquiring  the  same  influence  over  the  wild  tribes 
living  around   that    settlement  that  he  had   exercised  over   the  ^ 
Bedouins  of  Mesopotamia.     He  was  able  to  effect  a  complete?     ^ 
change    in  the  relations  between  them   and    the    English  gar-  *' 
rison.     Previous  to  his  arrival  they  were  in  a  chronic  state  of 
war.     No  European  ventured  to  leave  the  walls,  and  our  troops 
were  in  frequent  danger  of  being  cut  off  even  from  the  wells  which 
at  times  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
»place.    Mr.  Rassam  opened  communications  with  the  A  rab  chiefs. 
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and  succeeded  in  cstablisliing  a  direct  intercourse  with  tlieiiL  Not 
only  was  peace  made  and  maintained  bj  his  influence,  but  he 
was  able  to  conduct  Major-General  Coghlan,  then  Political  Resi- 
dent or  Governor  of  Aden,  on  a  yisit  to  the  tribes  and  sheikhs 
who  had  been  most  hostile  to  the  English,  and  through  a  countrjr 
which  had  previously  been  closed  against  Europeans. 

The  services  which  Mr.  Rassam  was  thus  rendcnring  were 
speedily  recognised.  He  rose  to  be  Assistant  Political  Resident, 
a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  was  left  more 
than  once  in  charge  of  the  settlement,  and  acted  as  principal 
magistrate  and  judge  in  all  native  cases.  He  was,  moreover, 
employed  on  several  important  diplomatic  and  political  mis- 
sions, amongst  them  one  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  the  rival  Sultans  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Indian 
Government,  receiving  from  them  the  most  cordial  approval  of  and 
thanks  for  his  conduct.  His  constant  communication  as  a  magis- 
trate with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the  surrounding  part  of 
Arabia,  but  of  the  African  coast  in  the  Red  Sea,  had  made  him 
very  widely  known  and  had  gready  extended  his  influence. 

From  the  character,  antecedents,  and  ofiicial  position  of  Mr. 
Rassam,  no  better  person  could  have  been  chosen  to  proceed  on  a 
mission  to  King  Theodore.  It  was,  indeed,  suggested  at  the 
time  that  a  person  of  still  hi^rher  rank,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  staff  and  the  bearer  of  valuable  presents,  should  have 
been  selected,  and  General  Coghlan,  a  distinguished  officer,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  Aden,  was  named  as  a  suitable  envoy ; 
but  the  result  has  fully  proved  that  the  Government  were 
rio^ht  in  their  choice.  Xo  one  will  now  l>e  inclined  to  doubt 
tliat  had  General  Coghlan.  with  an  imposing  mission,  b<?en  sent 
to  Abyssinia,  he  would  only  have  l)een  considered  as  a  greater 
prize  by  the  King ;  and  the  indig^nitios  and  insults  which  would 
have  been  heajKjd  upon  its  members  —  mostly  high-spirited 
soldiers,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  usages  of  the  barbarous 
people  amongst  whom  they  were  thrown — would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  led  to  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

Mr.  Rassam,  on  receiving  the  Queen's  letter,  went  at  once 
to  Massowah.  There  his  trials  and  troubles  began.  In  that 
hot-bed  of  fever  and  cholera,  in  a  town  of  ruins,  deprived  of 
European  society  except  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  two 
gentlemen,  Dr.  Blanc  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux,  who  were  later 
attached  to  his  mission,  with  the  thermometer  frequently  at  100 
degrees  at  midnight,  and  many  degrees  above  it  during  the  day, 
he  had  to  wait  for  more  than  a  year  without  being  able  to 
pToceciX  io  Abvssinia.     His  \cUcts  VoT\i\iv>^o\^,'axL\vA>WLcia^hi8 
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mission  and  requesting  a  safe  conduct  to  enter  the  country, 
remained  unanswered.  He  could  obtain  no  reliable  information 
from  the  interior.  The  few  Abyssinians  who  ventured  down  to 
the  cosst  were  afraid  to  open  their  lips,  and  when  asked  a  ques- 
tion concerning  their  dreaded  ruler  and  his  captives,  shook  with 
terror,  such  was  their  fear  of  spies  who  were  supposed  to  be 
watching  every  movement  and  listening  to  every  word  of  the 
envoy.  To  add  to  the  di£Sculties  of  his  position,  every  mes- 
senger that  reached  him  from  Aden  brought  articles  and  letters 
from  the  English  and  Indian  newspapers  denouncing  him  for  his 
incapacity  and  cowardice  in  not  proceeding  at  once  to  Abys- 
sinia to  release  the  prisoners ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was 
receiving  the  most  stringent  instructions  from  the  Foreign  OfHce 
not  to  take  any  step  which,  by  putting  him  in  the  power  of  the 
King,  might  add  to  the  complication  already  existing,  and  the 
most  solemn  warnings  from  the  captives  themselves  and  from 
the  Europeans  about  the  King  not  to  venture,  if  he  had  any 
regard  for  his  own  and  their  lives,  into  the  Abyssinian  territory 
without  a  royal  invitation  and  safe-conduct.  When  subsequently 
asked  why  he  had  kept  Mr.  Rassam  so  long  waiting  at  Mas- 
sowah  without  answering  his  letters  or  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
Theodore  replied  that  it  was  to  try  the  envoy,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  as  hasty  in  temper  and  as  ill-mannered,  as  other 
Englishmen  and  Franks  who  had  visited  his  country.  And  he 
certainly  did  hit  upon  a  trial  which  we  will  venture  to  say  few 
men  would  have  borne  with  equal  temper  and  patience. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1865,  a  letter  came  from 
the  King,  inviting  the  envoy  to  his  court  and  pointing  out  the 
road  which  he  was  to  take  ;  but  it  was  neither  sealed  nor  signed. 
However,  those  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  capricious 
monarch!  had  no  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  Mr.  Rassam 
was  ready  to  proceed  at  once,  but  a  fresh  difficulty  now  pre- 
sented itself.  Lord  Russell,  urged  by  a  part  of  the  press  and 
by  those  who  were  not  unnaturally  impatient  at  the  delay  in 
liberating  their  relatives  and  friends,  had  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  obtain  their  release  by  sending  Mr.  Pal  grave, 
the  well-known  Arabian  traveller,  in  a  semi-official  character 
to  King  Theodore.  Mr.  Rassam  was  consequently  directed  to 
return  to  Aden  with  the  Queen's  letter,  and  there  to  await 
the  result  of  Mr.  Pal  grave's  mission.  He  received  these  fresh 
instructions  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  the  King's  letter. 
He  saw  at  once  the  great  risk  of  further  complications  by 
the  appearance  of  two  missions  in  the  field,  and  determined 
to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the 
Forei^  Office  and  to  meet  Mr.  Palgrave  oti  \ns  ^^N  xVxoxsl^ 
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Egypt  He  had,  moreover,  been  informed  by  the  bearers  of  the 
King's  letter  that  the  captives  had  been  released, — a  statement 
i^hich  afterwards  proved  to  be  false,  and  which  the  King,  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own,  may  have  ordered  the  messengers  to 
make.  At  any  rate,  he  subsequently  expressed  his  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  Mr. 
Rassam. 

On  receiving  Mr.  Rassam's  despatches  Lord  Russell  very 
wisely  decided  that  as  that  gentleman  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  King,  and  his  name  appeared  in  the  Queen^s  letter, 
he  was  the  proper  person  to  proceed  to  Theodore's  court ;  conse- 

auently,  Mr.  Palgrave  was  stopped  in  Egypt.  ThercLcan  be  no 
oubt  that,  had  Mr.  Rassam  been  superseded  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
the  suspicions  of  the  King  would  have  been  aroused,  and  that 
he  would  have  fancied  that  some  trick  or  some  indignity  had 
been  practised  upon  him.  As  the  King  had  himself  pointed  out 
the  route  which  he  wished  Mr.  Rassam  to  take,  it  was  further 
thought  prudent  to  conform  to  his  wishes,  and  not  to  give  him 
any  excuse  whatever  for  quarrelling  with  the  envoy.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Rassam  returned  to  Massowah,  and,  after  making 
preparations  for  his  journey  and  obtaining  with  great  difficulty 
the  necessary  beasts  of  burden,  started  for  Theodore's  court  by 
way  of  Casala  and  Matamma. 

Mr.  Rassam  describes  the  country  skirting  the  Abyssinian  and 
Egyptian  frontiers,  one  previously  little  known  to  Europeans, 
as  mountainous,  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  barren,  and 
uninteresting,  except  in  a  few  isolated  spots  and  deep  valleys 
where  springs  or  water-courses  nourish  an  oasis  of  trees  and 
sweet  flowerinof  shrubs  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  He  found 
the  frontier  town  of  Casala  in  a  deplorable  condition  owing  to  a 
recent  mutiny  of  the  native  Soudan  troops  belonging  to  the 
Viceroy  of  ]']gypt,  which  had  been  revenjred  and  punished  by  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  mutineers.  Their  mangled  bodies, 
half  devoured  by  hva»nas,  were  still  scattered  about  the  place, 
tainting  the  air  and  breeding  disease.  The  wretched  inhabitants 
had  been  plundered  and  maltreated  both  by  those  who  made  the 
mutiny  and  by  those  who  put  it  down.  Cholera  and  fever  had 
completed  their  misery  and  misfor tunics. 

Passing  through  the  curious  frontier  district  of  T4ka,  of 
which  he  gives  an  interesting  description,  Mr.  Rassam  arrived  at 
Matamma,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  the  place,  Suk-ul-Gallabat,  the 
capital  of  a  small  province  under  a  semi-independent  chief, 
owing  allegiance  to  neither  Egyptians  nor  Abyssinians,  but 
pretending  friendship  and  alliance  with  each,  according  to 
circumstances.     Its    ruler,   a  Mohammedan^  is  described  as  a 
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gentleman  who,  *  if  he  were  not  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his 
lenses  by  large  indulgence  in  prohibited  drinks,  which  he  does 
every  night,  could  not  close  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  fear  of  the  cold 
steel  being  suddenly  thrust  into  his  vitals.'  This  same  happy 
condition  of  insecurity,  if  not  inebriety,  prevails  amongst  his 
subjects  and  followers,  who  appear  to  live  in  a  continual  dread 
of  attack,  plunder,  and  massacre  from  their  neighbours,  Moham- 
medans, Christians,  and  Pagans.  In  this  barbarous  and  un-^ 
healthy  region,  inhabited  by  a  singular  negro  race,  known  as  the 
Takroory,  of  whose  history,  manners,  and  habits  he  gives  a 
graphic  account,  Mr.  Rassam  had  to  remain  until  he  could 
receive  answers  to  the  letters  which  he  had  forwarded  to 
King  Theodore,  and  directions  as  to  his  future  proceedings  from 
that  jealous  and  capricious  monarch.  At  length,  on  the  26th 
of  December  messengers  arrived  bearing  two  complimentary 
letters  from  the  King,  one  like  the  previous  communication, 
without  seal  or  signature,  the  other  in  due  form,  and  invested 
with  both.  They  contained  explanations  as  to  the  omission 
on  previous  occasions  of  the  proper  formalities.  Mr.  Rassam 
was  further  apprised  that  the  King  had  ordered  several  officers  of 
lank  and  a  large  escort  to  meet  him  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
and  to  conduct  him  into  the  royal  presence. 

On  the  28th  December  the  mission  left  Matamma  prepared  to 
enter  Abyssinia,  and  to  face  the  formidable  Theodore*  With 
the  exception  of  the  usual  difficulties  experienced  in  such 
countries  from  the  want  of  means  of  transport,  Mr.  Rassam  and 
his  companions  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  reception, 
and  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  King  for  their  progress. 
They  soon  had  occasion  to  perceive  the  dread  which  the  very 
name  of  Theodore  inspired  amongst  his  subjects.  Its  mention 
was  sufficient  to  secure  anything  that  might  be  required  by  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  mission,  and  no  one  ventured  to  dispute 
or  disobey  an  order  which  came  from  one  of  his  officers.  But 
some  of  poor  Mr.  Rassam's  trials  and  troubles  commenced 
very  shortly  after  he  had  entered  the  Abyssinian  territory. 
They  did  not  arise  from  the  Abyssinians,  but  rather  from 
the  extreme  imprudence  and  want  of  proper  feeling  of  the 
captives  and  of  the  Europeans  themselves,  and  they  were  after- 
wards increased  by  the  want  of  judgment  and  irrational  pro- 
ceedings of  their  friends  and  others  in  England.  He  describes 
how  letters  were  forwarded  to  him  from  the  prisoners  and  mis- 
sionaries through  Abyssinian  messengers,  which,  had  they  been 
shown  to  the  King,  would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  the  most 
fatal  consequences  to  the  writers,  if  not  to  the  mission  itself. 
Fortunately,  by  an  adroit  manoeuvre,  Mr.  Rassam  was  able  to 
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prevent  them  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  King's  officers, 
and  the  Abyssinians  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  showed 
singular  fidelity  and  trustworthiness,' virtues  which  could  scaroeij 
have  been  eJCpectcd  from  these  poor  ignorant  creatures,  but  for 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Rassam's  testimony,  the  race  ia  remark* 
able.  . 

Everywhere  Mr.  Rassam  was  received  with  demonstratioiii 
of  welcome  and  respect.  The  priests  came  out  from  their 
churches  and  the  monks  from  tneir  convents  to  meet  him, 
singing  psalms  and  hymns,  and  bearing  the  sacred  banners  and 
utensils.  The  local  chiefs  and  chieftainesses  appeared  on 
his  road,  with  their  followers,  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  escort 
him.  Provisions,  and  the  supplies  the  country  could  affiird, 
were  offered  to  him  in  such  abundance  that  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  the  large  number  of  stragglers  and  hangers-on  who, 
as  is  the  custom  on  such  occasions  in  the  East,  had  attached 
themselves  to  his  caravan.  Cows,  fowls,  bread,  vegetables,  and 
mead  were  brought  by  the  peasantry,  and  however  anxious 
Mr.  Rassam  was  to  pay  for  all  that  his  party  consumed,  he  felt 
himself  compelled,  in  order  not  to  give  the  slightest  cause  of 
displeasure  to  the  King,  to  accept  them  as  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  Messengers  constantly  arrived  from  Theodore  himself 
to  enquire  after  the  progress  of  the  mission  and  the  health  of  its 
chief.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of 
the  envoy,  and  of  the  hospitality  and  distinction  with  which 
he  was  received,  there  was  only  one  ominous  sign.  The  con- 
gratulations of  chiefs  and  priests  ever  ended  by  an  earnest 
prjiyer  that  Mr.  Rassam  might  leave  the  country  in  safety.  It 
was  not  until  later  that  he  learnt  its  full  significance.  He  was 
not  then  so  well  acquainted  as  were  his  kind  well-wishers  with 
the  treacherous  character  of  his  royal  host. 

Mr.  Rassam  describes  the  scenery  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed  as  frequently  of  great  beauty,  diversified  by 
distant  views  of  lofty  mountains  and  broad  expanse  of  lake. 
Sometimes  the  party  rode  through  brakes  of  wild  roses  and 
jessamine,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  perfume;  at  other 
times  through  shady  groves  formed  by  magnificent  trees. 

On  the  2()th  of  January,  1866,  the  mission  came  within  sight 
of  the  royal  camp,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  white  pavilion 
of  Theodore.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence  at  a  place  called 
Ashfa,  in  the  district  of  Damot.  Mr.  Rassam  describes  it  as 
a  motley  group  of  mean  huts  inhabited  by  a  noisy  rabble  of 
soldiery.  On  the  28th,  when  within  two  miles  of  the  royal 
presence,  he  found  a  tent  pitched  for  his  reception.  He  was 
there  met    by   Ras   Ingadco,   the   Prime   Minister,    by  all  the 
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principal  o£Bcers  of  State,  and  by  a  guard  of  honour.  One  Alto 
S^moely  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Abyssinian  captives,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Rassam,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  much  honesty  and  trustworthiness,  was 
especially  sent  to  him  by  the  King  to  serve  as  an  interpreter 
between  them.  This  personage,  who  had  been  a  Mohammedan, 
and  was  a  native  of  Senafe,  of  the  Shoho  ^tribe,  was  well  ac- 

Joainted  with  the  Arabic  language,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
le  manners  and  usages  of  Europeans,  having  travelled  in  India, 
Egypt  and  Syria.  He  was  alternately  a  special  favourite  of  the 
King  and  in  disgrace,  as  was  usual  with  every  one  in  Theodore's 
court. 

The  Prime  Minister,  after  having  welcomed  the  mission  to 
Abyssinia  on  the  part  of  the  King,  presented  Mr.  Rassam  with 
a  mule,  equipped  with  one  of  the  royal  saddles,  and  covered 
with  an  embroidered  cloth,  as  an  especial  mark  of  the  royal 
favoor. 

Mr.  Rassam  now  advanced  to  the  royal  tent,  accompanied  by 
Ras  Ingada,  and  attended  by  three  hundred  chiefs  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  about  ten  thousand  men.  After  various  ceremonies, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  welcome  from  the  King,  and  after 
having  been  invited  to  partake  of  some  mead  of  extra  potency — 
a  test  which  it  appears  his  Majesty  had  devised  to  ascertain  the 
sobriety  of  the  envoys  to  his  court — he  was  admitted  into  the 
royal  presence : — 

*  On  entering  the  tent/  says  Mr.  Bassam,  *  we  found  the  King  seated 
on  a  sofa,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  gronnd ;  on  his  left  stood  all 
the  ministers  of  state.  He  was  dressed  in  a  shamma^  the  common  robe 
of  the  country,  with  which  he  was  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  according  to 
the  Abyssinian  custom,  but  after  a  while  he  allowed  it  to  drop  from 
his  face,  to  enable  him  to  make  himself  better  heard.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  248.) 

After  cordial  expressions  of  welcome  the  King  referred  to  his 
grievances,  and  complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Abyssinia,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Stern  ;  ascribing  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the  British 
Government  to  the  Consul.  He  had  requested,  he  said,  Mr. 
Cameron  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  to  return  to  him 
with  the  reply.  Instead  of  which  he,  the  Consul,  had  sent  the 
letter  by  an  Abyssinian  to  the  coast,  and  had  himself  gone 
amongst  his  enemies  the  Turks.*    The  charge  against  Mr.  Stem, 

the 


*  Thu  sets  at  rest,  once  for  all  and  conclusively,  the  assertion  that  the  Consul 
imprisoned  and  maltreated,  because  the  Qaeen  had  not  answered  Theodore's 
letter.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  King's  letter  having  remained 
vnasfwered  had  reaUj  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  l\iel^\u%^«\VtiQ>\^^^\« 
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the  Missionary,  was  that,  in  a  book  which  he  had  written,  he 
had  called  the  King  a  murderer,  and  his  mother  a  woman  of 
low  degree,  who  had  sold  Kosso — an  Abyssinian  vermifuge— on 
the  highways. 

He  denounced  his  own  subjects  as  a  wicked  people,  unworthy 
of  the  attempts  which  he  had  made  to  civilise  them  and  to 
improve  their  condition ;  and  concluded  his  harangue  by  some 
remarkable  words,  which  showed  the  desperate  straits  to  which 
he  had  even  then  been  brought,  and  his  reckless  character : — 

'  If  I  go  to  the  souih,  my  people  rebel  in  the  north ;  and  when  I  go 
to  the  west,  they  rebel  in  the  east.  I  have  pardoned  the  rebels  over 
and  over  again;  nevertheless  they  persist  in  their  disobedience  and 
defy  me.  1  am  now  determined  to  follow  them  into  every  comer,  and 
shall  send  their  bodies  to  the  grave  and  their  sonls  to  hell' — (YoL  i  p. 
251.) 

Mr.  Rassam,  perceiving  from  the  King's  manner  that  he  was 
labouring  under  much  excitement  and  under  evident  hallucina- 
tion, prudently  confined  himself  in  his  reply  to  expressing  a 
hope  that  his  Majesty  might  forget  the  past,  and  that  amicable 
relations  might  be  restored  between  England  and  Abyssinia. 

The  first  interview  appeared  to  have  left  a  good  impression 
upon  Theodore.  The  royal  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Rassam  at  once 
produced  its  natural  result,  and  even  the  timid  and  suspicious 
courtiers  and  chiefs  flocked  to  his  tent  with  their  congratulations 
and  offerings. 

On  the  following  day  the  King  sent  for  Mr.  Rassam  and 
received  him  in  private  audience.  He  expressed  himself  much 
Ratified  with  what  the  envoy  had  said  the  day  before,  freely 
pardoned  all  the  Eurojioan  captives  for  the  Queen's  sake,  and 
informed  Mr.  Rassam  that  he  had  given  orders  for  their  imme- 
diate release.  He  then  directed  the  chief  Amharic  scribe  to  read 
a  very  liiimble  and  apologetic  letter  to  her  Majesty,  in  which  he 
declared  himself  to  be  an  ignorant  Ethiopian,  asked  forgiveness 
for  his  faults,  and  besoug:ht  her  to  counsel,  and  not  to  blame 
him,  but  concluded  by  reiterating  his  complaints  against  Consul 
Cameron. 

On  the  30th  of  January  the  mission  accompanied  the  King, 
who  was  bent  (m  a  plundering  expedition.     Theodore  was  then 

Cameron's  return  without  au  answer  may  have  furnished  one  of  the  excuses  for 
the  outrages  coraraitteil  upon  him.  It  was  the  habit  of  Theodore  to  confine  and 
ill-treat  envoys  and  foreigners  of  distinction,  who  appeared  at  his  Court.  It  was 
part  of  hi"*  policy  to  show  his  contempt  for  them.  The  French  Consul  was 
insulted  and  chained,  although  the  French  Government  had  answered  a  letter 
similar  to  that  sent  to  the  Queen.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  released  and 
sont  out  of  the  country. 

believed 
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believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  about  forty-five  thousand  warriors,  but 
the  usual  crowd  of  women  and  men  who  accompany  an  eastern 
camp  doubled  the  number  of  his  followers.  Mr.  Kassam  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  march  of  an  Abyssinian  army. 
The  manner  in  which  a  vast  body  of  almost  undisciplined  troops 
was  able  in  a  very  short  time  ^o  form  a  camp  and  to  provide 
shelter  is  very  curious  and  even  instructive : — 

'  The  whole  army  is  formed  into  four  divisions,  which  generally 
encamp  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  separate  brigades  and  regi- 
ments, the  ground  permitting,  thus  making  n  hollow  square,  the  Court 
occupying*  the  centre  of  the  same.  The  King's  favourite  division,  con- 
sisting of  his  nearest  followers,  always  take  up  a  position  on  his  right. 
Most  of  the  troops  are  without  touts,  but  they  never  fail  to  provide 
themselves  with  shelter,  even  if  halting  for  one  night  only.  Tho 
rapidity  with  which  thousands  of  huts  arc  thus  erected  by  the  soldiers 
and  their  followers  is  truly  astonishing.  The  privates  of  the  different 
regiments  put  up  their  huts  in  a  circle  round  those  of  their  officers. 
On  one  occasion  we  saw  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  these  huts — 
"bowers"  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name — each  capable  of  shel- 
tering three  or  four  persons,  put  up  in  regular  order  within  the  space 
of  two  hours.  Some  soldiers  carry  the  skeletons  of  these  tefides  d!ahri's 
with  them,  but  the  majority  cut  the  wood  and  grass  on  the  line  of 
march,'— (VoL  i.  p.  275.) 

During  the  march,  which  *  was  conducted  with  such  perfect 
order  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  travel  with  the  royal  army,'  the 
King  was  unceasing  in  his  attentions  to  Mr.  Rassam,  sending 
him  game,  riding  by  his  side,  conversing  with  him  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  selecting  the  best  site  for  his  tent, 
superintending  its  erection,  and  even  helping  him  to  ascend 
the  steep  and  slippery  bank  of  a  stream.  During  this  intimate 
intercourse  with  Theodore,  Mr.  Rassam  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  strange  anomalies  of  his  character.  At 
one  time  giving  orders  for  the  destruction  of  villages  and  the 
massacre  by  wholesale  of  their  unhappy  inhabitants,  at  another 
releasing  captured  rebels  with  a  joke,  and  directing  the 
passage  of  a  river  by  his  troops,  working  with  his  own  hands  to 
render  the  banks  easy  of  ascent  for  them,  and  watching  with 
paternal  care  the  passage  of  the  women  and  children. 

*  The  King  was  on  the  bank,'  says  Mr.  Eassam,  *  calling  out  ever 
and  anon  to  Has  Ingada,  ^'  Mind  that  poor  child  ;  carry  him  up,  and 
help  his  poor  mother."  My  companions  and  I  stood  by,  and  turning 
to  us  again  and  again,  he  bade  us  come  nearer  to  him  that  we  might 
receive  no  injury  in  the  press.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

In  order  to  show  his  especial  esteem  for  Mr.  Rassam,  he  wore 
one  of  the  shirts  belonging  to  that  gentleman.     He  caused  the 
Wo).  126.— No.  252.  z  ^Vuk 
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gifts  which  the  Envoy  had  preseuted  to  him  to  be  carried  cm  either 
side  of  him,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them  two  dozen  of  Curaqoa 
were  taken  from  their  cases,  and  each  bottle  consigned  to  a  courtier 
to  be  borne  in  procession,  one  by  one — a  mode  of  turning  coortiers 
to  some  useful  account  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  Theodore. 
He  talked  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  Rassam  as  they  rode  together 
upon  European  affairs,  and  whilst  showing  the  ignorance  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  uneducated  man,  asked  many 
questions  which  proved  that  he  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge,  and  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  subjects  in 
intelligence. 

On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Rassam  left  the  King  for 
Korata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake  Tana.  Up  to  this  time 
his  reception  by  Theodore  had  been  of  the  most  friendly  and 
even  cordial  character.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
mission  had  been  entirely  successful  Although  the  King  had 
not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  releasing  the  prisoners  at  once,  orders 
had  now  been  sent  for  their  liberation,  and  they  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Rassam  at  Korata.  The  King  had  even 
bade  him  farewell  in  a  kind  letter,  and  had  declared  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  the  mission  and  former  captives  shoold  be 
sent  to  the  frontier  *in  safety  and  honour,'  in  case  hie  shoold 
be  prevented  seeing  the  envoy  again. 

After  a  somewhat  difficult  if  not  perilous  passage  across  the 
broad  lake  of  Tana,  in  crazy  canoes  built  of  rushes,  the  mission 
reached  Korata,  where  they  were  received  with  great  honour  and 
rejoicings  by  the  clergy  who  came  to  meet  them  in  full  canonicals, 
bearing  crosses,  croziers,  mitres,  church  umbrellas,  David's 
harps  and  censors,  dancing  religious  dances,  and  chanting 
prayers  and  psahns.  The  inhabitants,  too,  gave  them  most 
hospitable  entertainment,  furnishing  them  with  provisions  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  strong  mead.  The  houses  which  were 
placed  at  their  disposal  would  have  been  comfortible  as  well  as 
picturesque,  had  it  not  been  for  (me  inconvenience  which  is 
unfortunately  not  confined  to  Abyssinian  residences. 

'  The  dwellings  of  our  hospituhlo  entertainers,'  writes  Mr. 
KoHsam,  *  were  scpiarc,  built  of  stouo  and  mud  covered  with  cement ; 
the  windows  and  doors,  though  elmnsily  made,  were  well  fitted 
to  the  walls.  Tho  conical  roofs,  however,  like  all  other  Abyssi- 
uian  houses,  wore  covered  with  grass  thatch,  beautifully  finished,  and 
tiurmounted  with  uu  apex  of  neatly-designed  pottery.  The  floors  of 
tho  rooms  wore  well  carpeted,  and  we  were  accommodated  with  largo 
bedsteads,  covered  with  damask.  These,  however,  we  soon  discovered, 
to  our  great  discomfort,  were  infested  with  vermin.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  319.) 

So  much  so  that  the  mission  were  driven  to  their  tents. 

It 


It  wat  tlie  12|h  of  March  before  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  fellow 
captives  reached  Korata  and  were  delivered,  with  various  for- 
malities and  ceremonies,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rassam.  During 
the  interval  the  King  had  been  in  continual  communication  with 
the  British  envoy,  sending  him  verbal  messages  or  writing  to 
him.  But  something  had  occurred  to  alter  lus  intentions  with 
r^;ard  to  the  mission  and  the  Europeans.  For  the  first  time  he 
expressed  a  wish  ^to  consult'  widi  Mr.  Rassam,  and  private 
information  led  that  gentleman  to  fear  that  Theodore  meditated 
a  change  of  conduct  towards  him.  This  change  appears  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Beke  at  Massowah 
on  a  private  mission  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  the  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  felt  at  once  by  poor  Mr.  Kassam,  as 
the  death-blow  to  the  success  which,  he  had  hitherto  confidently 
believed,  awaited  his  endeavours  to  effect  their  delivery. 

The  friends  and  relations  of  the  captives  in  England  impatient 
at  the  long  delay  that  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Rassam's  detention  at  Massowah,  and  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  British 
Government,  had  been  induced  by  Dr.  Beke  to  appeal  to  the 
public  to  subscribe  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  order  to  send 
him  out  to  Abyssinia  to  obtain  their  liberation.  They  were 
made  to  believe  that  whilst  Mr.  Rassam  had  been  instructed  to 
obtain  the  release  of  H.M.  Consul,  he  was  to  take  no  step  to 
procure  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Cameron's  companions  in  captivity. 
It  was  true  that  Mr.  Rassam,  whilst  told  to  demand  the  libera- 
tion of  H.M.  representative,  was  warned  tl^at  he  could  only 
use  his  good  offices  on  behalf  of  such  prisoners  as  were 
not  British  subjects,  and  to  whom  consequently  the  British 
Government  could  not  extend  its  protection.  But  he  was 
directed  to  do  his  utmost  both  officially  and  non-official ly  to 
obtain  their  release,  and  he  had  himself  declared  his  intention 
not  to  leave  Abyssinia  without  them.  Moreover,  in  the  Queen's 
letter,  of  which  he  wjis  the  bearer,  her  Majesty  requested  the 
King  to  allow  all  the  Europeans  who  might  desire  to  do  so  to 
quit  his  territories.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Foreign  Office  repre- 
sented to  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  the  extreme  danger  of  sending 
another  mission  to  Abyssinia,  and  refused  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  result,  or  in  any  way  to  countenance  the  under- 
taking. Dr.  Beke  persisted  in  his  determination.  Charged  with 
presents  and  a  letter  for  the  King  from  the  relations  of  some  of 
the  captives,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  proceeded  to 
Massowah,  where  he  arrived  when  Mr.  Rassam  was  at  Korata, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  the  captives  had  been  liberated. 
Unfortunately  a  messenger  and  spy  of  the  l^ng)  onft  \)^i^ta0^* 
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Dasta,  was  then  at  Massowah.  He  returned  to  Theodore  with  a 
full  account  of  the  Doctor's  proceedings,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  presents  and 
wealth  of  the  supposed  envoy.  The  effect  of  this  announcement 
upon  the  King's  suspicious  and  jealous  mind  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. He  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  suspect  that  some 
trick  had  been  played  upon  him,  and  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  Mr.  Rassam's  mission,  or  believe  that  the  captives 
were  worth  much  more  than  he  had  been  aware  of,  and  that  by 
retaining  them  he  might  obtain  presents  and  concessions  of  far 
greater  value  than  he  had  yet  received  for  their  release.  No 
one  can  now  entertain  a  doubt  that  had  Dr.  Beke  ventured 
into  the  King's  presence  he  would  have  been  made  a  prisoner  at 
once,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  only  have  forfeited  his 
own  life  but  the  lives  of  all  the  European  captives. 

The  King  now  insisted  upon  a  trial  of  his  prisoners  by  Mr. 
Rassam  himself.  He  forwarded  formal  written  charge  of  the 
most  absurd  description  against  them,  which  were  read  before  a 
mock  court  assembled  in  the  Envoy's  tent  In  order  to  avoid 
giving  any  further  excuse  to  Theodore  for  delaying  their  departure, 
Consul  Cameron  and  his  companions  acknowledged  that  they 
had  done  wrong,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  royal  clemency 
for  pardon.  Mr.  Rassam  was  fully  persuaded  that  this  act  of 
submission  would  be  considered  sufficient  by  the  King,  and  that 
he  and  his  companions  would  now  be  allowed  to  go. 

But  Theodore  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Rassam  once  more, 
and  the  Envoy  accordingly  went  to  Zage,  where  the  King  was 
encamped,  and  was  received  with  even  more  than  usual  kindness 
and  honour.  His  Majesty  paid  him  the  first  visit — an  act  of 
royal  condescension  previously  unknown.  But  the  idea,  caused, 
according  to  Mr.  Rassam's  conviction,  by  Dr.  Beke's  proceedings, 
had  now  crossed  the  King's  mind  that  he  might  gain  something 
by  detaining  not  only  the  previous  prisoners,  but  the  mission 
which  he  had  so  graciously  received.  However,  on  the  advice  of 
his  principal  counsellors  and  chiefs,  he  determined  to  allow  them 
to  depart  from  his  dominions,  and  he  directed  Mr.  Rassam  to 
return  at  once  to  Komta,  and  to  ])re|)are  to  leave  Abyssinia 
with  his  companions  and  the  rele«ised  captives. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
irritable  and  wayward  disposition  of  the  King,  as  well  as  upon 
his  own  judgment,  Mr.  Rassam  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  expose 
the  captives  to  the  danger  of  another  interview  with  Theodore. 
He  accordingly  sent  them,  as  his  Majesty  had  authorised  him  to 
do,  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  they  were  to  remain  until  he 
could  join  them  and  conduct  t\iem  owl  oi  xSoLft  ccwrnXx-^-.    With  his 
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companions,  Dr.  Blanc  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux,  he  then  went 
again  to  ZagS,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  King. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  royal  camp  Mr.  Rassam  observed  that 
none  of  the  usual  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  mission,  and  that  a  more  than  usually  large  crowd  of  chiefs, 
arrayed  in  their  silk  shirts,  was  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
audience  hut.  He  immediately  suspected  that  some  treachery 
was  intended.     He  thus  relates  what  occurred  : — 

^  On  going  into  the  room  I  looked  towards  the  throne,  intending  to 
salute  the  King,  when  suddenly  three  strapping  chiefs  fell  on  me, 
t^ro  of  whom  held  my  arms  and  the  other  the  tail  of  my  coat ;  mean- 
while they  all  searched  me  to  see  whether  I  carried  arms.  The  arrest 
took  place  so  abruptly  that  I  thought  at  first  1  had  passed  the  King 
without  noticing  him,  and  that  these  chiefs  were  only  keeping  mo 
back.  Bas  Ingada  then  glanced  round,  and  said,  "  Do  not  fear.'*  It 
now  struck  mo  that  thore  was  something  wrong;  and  on  looking 
behind  for  my  companions,  I  found  that  they  also  had  been  arrested, 
and  were  being  roughly  handled  by  the  soldiers.  We  wore  then 
pushed  up  towiuds  the  throne,  but  held  so  tightly  by  the  soldiers  that 
we  could  scarcely  move  our  arms.  After  reaching  the  throne  we  were 
made  to  wait,  standing,  for  further  orders  from  the  King,  who  was 
sitting  and  listening  behind  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  room,  not 
more  than  ten  yards  firom  us.  Even  in  our  disgrace  the  King  ordered 
that  we  should  have  the  highest  seat  amongst  the  chiefs,  for  we  were 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  on  our  right  and  left  wore  the 
Eases,  all  dressed  in  royal  shirts  made  of  the  silk  I  had  brought.' — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

A  variety  of  messages  then  passed  between  the  King  and  the 
Envoy,  and  many  charges  of  an  absurd  nature  were  made  against 
Mr.  Rassam,  the  principal  being  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
smuggle  the  European  captives  out  of  the  country.  The  inter- 
view ended  by  the  baggage  of  the  mission  being  forcibly  opened 
and  various  articles  confiscated.  Its  members  were  then  placed 
in  a  tent  under  a  strong  guard. 

The  conduct  of  the  King  after  this  singular  interview  was  that 
of  a  madman.  The  unfortunate  captives  were  again  chained 
and  brought  to  the  royal  presence.  The  old  charges  were  re- 
peated against  them,  and  they  were  subjected  to  a  fresh  examina- 
tion. The  most  frivolous  and  groundless  accusations  were  made 
against  Mr.  Rassam  himself.  Then  the  King  relented.  He 
bowed  himself  in  the  dust  before  the  prisoners,  and  humbly 
asked  for  pardon.  His  scribes  wrote  the  most  abject  letters  to 
the  Queen,  which  he  signed.  On  one  day  he  treated  Mr.  Rassam 
with  the  most  distinguished  honour,  himself  preparing  the 
Envoy's  room,  sweeping  up  the  dust  with  his  royal  hands,  and 
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carpeting  the  floor.  He  even  gave  instnictiiHis  for  Mr.  Rasmn's 
burial  in  case  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  which  was  then 
raging.  On  the  next  day,  indignities  and  insults  were  heaped 
upon  him  and  the  other  Europeans.  They  were  all  ultimatdy 
detained  as  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Flad,  a  German  missionary,  was 
sent  to  England,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages  for 
his  return,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rassam  guardedly  explainii^ 
his  real  position,  and  informing  the  British  Government  that  the 
King  desired  that  some  skilled  artizans  should  be  sent  to  him, 
and  that,  unless  this  request  was  complied  with,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  the  release  of  the  mission. 

After  having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  constant  state  of 
suspense,  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  companions  were  finally  placed  in 
close  arrest,  and  early  in  July  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  hill 
fort  of  Magdala,  where  they  remained  in  captivity  until  released 
by  the  British  army.  On  the  16th  of  July  (1866)  fetters  were 
placed  on  the  legs  of  all  except  Mr.  Rassam,  who  was,  however, 
subjected  to  the  same  indignity  on  the  following  day.  The  chjefs 
of  Magdala  declared  that  the  King  had  not  sent  orders  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  so  treated,  but  that,  as  they  were  responsible 
for  the  safe  custody  of  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  companicHis,  they 
considered  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  chain  them.  They 
hoped  that  the  chains  would  soon  be  removed,  but  they  were  not 
taken  off  until  March,  1868.  For  several  days  the  whole  of  the 
captives  were  compelled  to  live  together  in  one  small,  round 
hut,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Rassam  had  a  hut  to  himself,  and  the  others  were  provided  with 
sufficient  accommodation  to  render  their  lot  bearable. 

Mr.  Rassam  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  captivity. 
Few  Europeans  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
character  of  the  Abyssinians,  or  have  had  more  of  that  peculiar 
knowledge  and  of  that  absence  of  prejudice  which  are  required 
to  make  use  of  such  an  opportunity.  His  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  and  official  personages  brought  into  communication 
with  the  mission  give  a  higher  notion  of  the  Abyssinians  than  is 
generally  entertained.  Of  Aito  Samuel,  whom  Theodore  had 
appointed  the  Baldaraba,  or  special  go-between  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  British  Envoy — an  officer  whose  presence  is 
considered  absolutely  indispensable  in  all  communications  be- 
tween persons  of  any  distinction — and  who  had  been  sent  in 
disgrace  witli  tlic  captives  to  Magdala,  Mr.  Rassam  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  entirely  vindicating  his  character 
from  the  aspersions  which  have  been  lavishly,  and,  it  would 
appear,  most  unjustly,  cast  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stem.     To 

his 
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bis  judicious  advice,  steady  friendship,  and  unfailing  fidelitj, 
Mr.  Rassam  partly  attributes  the  safety  and  ultimate  release  of 
the  captives. 

Although  fettered  and  confined  within  a  small  inclosure,  and 
subjected  to  great  inconvenience,  the  member]i  of  the  mission 
were  never  exposed  to  want,  much  less  to  any  unnecessary 
indignity  or  suffering.  They  found  means  of  providing  for 
themselves  provisions,  and  even  comforts  and  luxuries.  Mr. 
Rassam  says : — 

'  We  made  our  own  bread,  always  used  table  cloths,  and  sometimes 
napkins,  and  never  sat  down  to  dinner,  dui^ing  the  first  few  days  after 
our  arrival,  without  beginning  with  soup,  which  was  occasionally 
followed  by  fish;  then  three  or  four  entr^s,  then  a  joint,  then  a 

Eudding  or  tart,  winding  up  with  anchovy  toast  or  cream  cheese — the 
titer  made  by  our  Indian  servants.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

Not  bad  fare  for  captives  in  Abyssinia,  or  anywhere  else.  He 
describes  his  own  position  and  that  of  his  companions  in  the 
following  touching  sentences,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
modesty  and  good  sense  which  contrast  favourably  with  the 
•ensational  narrative  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stern,  and  give  a  just  view 
of  the  position  and  sufferings  of  the  captives : — 

^  Not  one  of  the  captives  can  justly  complain  that  his  imprisonment, 
during  my  time,  was  aggravated  by  privations.  It  is  true  that  wo 
were  fettered,  to  our  no  small  discomfort :  but  our  worst  trials  con- 
sisted in  mental  anxiety,  protracted  for  nearly  two  years  ;  in  the  ever- 
present  consciousness  Uiat  our  lives  hung  upon  a  thread  :  that  a  mere 
Clarice  on  the  part  of  the  ruthless  despot,  who  held  us  in  his  grasp, 
mij^t  lead  him  to  order  us  to  be  mutilated,  or  to  be  hurled  headlong 
from  that  fatal  precipice,  where  hundreds,  as  innocent  as  we  were, 
had  met  an  untimely  end.  These  fears  were  shared  alike  by  all,  and 
mine,  I  need  hardly  say,  were  intensified  by  a  weight  of  responsibility 
which  at  times  quite  overpowered  me.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  204.) 

The  narrative  of  his  captivity  is  interspersed  with  many 
sketches  of  Abyssinian  manners  and  customs,  and  with  interesting 
details  of  his  own  life  and  pursuits.  Mr.  Rassam  appears  to 
have  shown  the  same  tact  in  establishing  an  influence  over  the 
half-civilised  Abyssinians,  and  in  inspiring  them  with  entire 
confidence  in  himself,  that  he  had  shown  in  former  days  in  his 
dealings  with  the  wild  tribes  of  Arabia.  The  commandant  and 
principal  chief  of  Magdala,  on  his  death-bed  appointed  the 
Envoy  the  guardian  of  his  property  and  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  dying  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  re- 
quested him  to  be  his  executor.  He  Was  constantly  called  in  to 
settle  disputes  between  rival  chiefs,  and  even  to  arrange  the  more 
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delicate  relations  between  husband  and  wife.  The  Abyssinians, 
like  the  Arabs,  had  complete  reliance  upon  his  justice  and  good 
sense,  and  the  captive  in  chains  soon  became  judge  and  oonn- 
aellor  amongrst  his  guards  and  jailors. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  his  captivity  at  Mag- 
dala  Mr.  Rassam  kept  up,  by  letters  and  messages,  the  most 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  King,  who  still  professed  a 
strong  personal  affection  for  him.  He  was  treated,  by  the  royal 
orders,  with  as  much  honour  and  consideration  as  possible.  The 
chiefs  and  guards  who  were  placed  over  him  did  their  utmost  to 
lighten  the  indigpiity  and  discomfort  of  his  imprisonment  By 
their  friendly  connivance,  if  not  active  assistance,  he  was  able  to 
keep  up  a  regular  communication  with  the  coast,  and  thus  to  send 
letters  to  Europe  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  money  and  provisions. 
He  frequently  interrupts  his  narrative  to  bear  witness  to  the 
singular  trustworthiness  and  fidelity  of  the  Abyssinians,  both 
chiefs  and  people,  who,  under  circumstances  of  great  peril,  under- 
took to  carry  his  letters  and  to  bring  large  sums  of  money  to  him, 
always  discharging  the  tasks  he  confided  to  them  with  courage, 
punctuality,  and  honesty.  He  states  that  in  many  cases  the 
services  rendered  to  him  by  the  chiefs  were  entirely  unrequited. 
As  a  just  and  well-merited  reproach  to  some  who  have  been  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  including  all  Easterns,  whatever  their 
colour,  race,  or  faith,  in  one  sweeping  condemnation,  Mr.  Rassam 
observes — 

'  I  mention  these  incidents  to  show  the  tnistworthiness  of  tlio 
Abyssinians  generally,  and  their  fidelity  towards  their  employers,  and 
those  who  treat  tliem  with  i)ropor  consideration.  Nothing,  indeed, 
that  citlier  my  fellow  captives  or  myself  experienced  at  their  hands 
would  warrant  ns  in  speaking  otherwise  of  them.  If  a  few  isolated 
eases  to  the  contrary  are  enough  to  brand  a  whole  people  with  dis- 
honesty, faithlessness  and  ingratitude,  then,  forsooth,  no  nation  is  free 
from  the  stigma.' — fVol.  ii.  p.  248.) 

These  remarks  are  just  and  generous.  Tliere  are  few  who 
have  mixed  with  the  various  races  of  the  East,  and  have  shown 
them  kindness  and  sympathy,  who  will  not  agree  with  them. 
Mr.  Rassam  speaks  from  a  wide  and  varied  exjx*rience.  He  has 
lived  long  with  the  wildest  of  Eastern  men,  and  has  found  that 
even  amongst  them  there  is  no  lack  of  virtues  and  good  qualities, 
if  they  are  only  '  treated  with  proper  consideration.'  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  they  are  rarely  so  treated  by  those  who  look  upon 
them  as  inferior  beings,  to  be  used  with  insolence  and  even  with 
brutality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  unhappy  and  unchristian 
prejudice  may  in  time  pass  away,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Englishman  in  the  East  may  no  longer  look 
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upon  every  man  whose  skin  is  somewhat  darker  than  his  own  as 
*a  nigger*  without  the  feelings  or  qualities  of  a  human  being. 
We  majf  perhaps,  learn  something  from  the  poor  Abyssinians ; 
for  Mr.  Rassam  observes,  ^  Even  when  some  amongst  his  own 
countrymen  shunned  the  disgraced  missionary  (Mr.  Stem),  his 
Abyssinian  friends  still  clung  to  him,  despite  the  risk  which 
they  incurred  by  their  sympathy.' 

Every  attempt  made  by  the  British  Government  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  captives  by  peaceful  means  having  failed,  nothing 
remained  but  to  effect  it  by  force,  hazardous  and  difficult  as  the 
attempt  might  be.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  justify  the 
policy  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  The  misconduct  or  im- 
prudence, whichever  it  may  have  been,  of  those  who  were  first 
imprisoned,  might  have  offered  some  excuse  for  leaving  them  to 
their  fate,  and  saving  the  country  from  an  expensive  and  perilous 
expedition ;  but  Mr.  Rassam  had  been  sent  to  Abyssinia  as  the 
Queen*s  Envoy  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  Royal  letter.  He  had 
been  treated  with  indignity,  thrown  into  chains,  and  imprisoned, 
from  no  fault  of  his  own.  To  leave  him  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  a  potentate  who  had  acquired  a  certain  fame  by  insulting  a 
great  European  Power,  and  to  take  no  steps  to  punish  Theodore  for 
the  outrage  inflicted  upon  the  representative  of  England,  would 
have  led  to  a  loss  of  prestige  throughout  the  East  which  must 
inevitably  in  the  end  have  involved  us  in  more  costly  and  dan- 
gerous enterprises  than  the  expedition  to  Abyssinia. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  that  expedition. 
It  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  Theodore  soon  heanl  of  the 
landing  of  the  British  troops  and  of  their  march  into  Abys- 
sinia. For  some  inexplicable  reasons  he  omitted  to  take  the 
only  measures  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  contend  against 
them.  Admirably  planned  as  the  expedition  undoubtedly  was, 
the  course  followed  by  Theodore  was  fortunately  the  one  of  all 
others  which  rendered  its  immediate  success  possible.  Had  he 
disputed  the  advance  of  the  British  army  through  the  mountiin- 
passes,  had  he  harassed  it  by  cutting  off  its  communications  and 
supplies,  had  he  even  avoided  meeting  it  at  all  and  carried  off 
his  prisoners  into  some  remote  corner  of  his  dominions,  in  either 
case  the  result  of  the  invasion  might  have  been  very  diflferent. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  end  Magdala  would  not  have 
been  taken,  and  the  power,  perhaps  the  life,  of  the  King  brought 
to  an  end ;  but  this  would  have  been  accomplished  at  a  far 
greater  cost  and  after  a  far  longer  struggle  than  were  entailed 
upon  us, — in  all  probability  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the 
captives  themselves.  Instead  of  pursuing  cither  of  the  courses  we 
have  indicated,  Theodore,  encumbered  by  his  guns,  and  by  an 
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enormous  and  useless  mortar  which  had  been  constructed  for 
liim  by  his  European  workmen,  plundering,  torturing,  and  mur- 
dering friend  and  foe  alike  on  his  march,  moved  slowly  towards 
Magdala.  His  cruelty  had  gradually  alienated  almost  the  whole 
of  the  provinces  which  had  once  been  under  his  sWay,  undl 
nothing  of  his  former  territories  remained  to  him  except  the  spot 
on  which  his  still-dreaded  warriors  were  encamped,  and  ms 
mountain  stronghold.  Mr.  Rassam  relates  that  he  entertained  a 
superstitious  belief  that  so  long  as  he  held  Magdala  he  would 
not  only  be  secure  from  his  enemies,  but  would  eventually  go 
forth  from  it,  reconquer  his  lost  dominions,  and  subdue  half  Ae 
world  besides.  It  was  principally  on  this  account  that  he  appears 
to  have  there  awaited  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  instead 
of  attacking  them  in  the  difficult  country  through  which  they 
had  to  pass,  and  in  which  they  might  have  been  met  to  the 
greatest  advantage  by  his  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  troops. 

Mr.  Rassam's  account  of  the  events  which  immediately  pie- 
ceded  the  capture  of  Magdala  and  the  last  days  of  Theodore,  is 
singularly  interesting.  The  closing  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  de- 
scribed with  a  simplicity  and  moderation  which  impress  die 
reader  with  a  conviction  of  the  honest  and  straightforward  cha- 
racter of  the  envoy  and  of  the  ability  and  'tact  with  which  his 
mission  was  throughout  conducted,  and  which  were  never  more 
signally  displayed  than  during  this  critical  and  perilous  period. 
A  false  step,  a  hasty  word,  a  mere  gesture,  might  at  any  moment 
have  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  captives.  Not  only  had  Mr. 
Rassam  a  most  difficult  part  to  play  in  humouring  the  King:, 
but,  from  all  accounts  that  we  have  heard,  scarcely  a  less  diffi- 
cult one  in  managing  and  controlling  his  fellow  prisoners.  At 
no  time  had  the  strange  and  fickle  nature  of  Theodore  been 
more  apparent  At  one  moment  as  tender  and  affectionate  as  a 
woman,  at  the  next  as  implacable  and  ferocious  as  a  wild  beast; 
in  the  same  hour  receiving  Mr.  Rassam  as  his  dearest  friend, 
sending  him  money  and  gifts  and  weeping  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  him,  and  then  gloating,  like  a  maniac,  over  the 
massacre  in  cold  blood  of  hundreds  of  innocent  victims ;  one 
day  treating  the  letters  of  the  English  commander  with  haughty 
contempt,  the  next  humbling  himself  before  his  prisoner  and 
entreating  him  to  intercede  with  the  British  general.  He  knew 
the  superiority  of  European  troops,  and  his  heart  misgave  him 
from  the  first  But  he  was  too  proud  to  yield ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  signal  discomfiture  of  his  miserable  soldiery  and  the 
desertion  of  his  most  trusted  followers  that  he  admitted  himself 
conquered  and  released  his  captives. 

A  presentiment  of  his  coiivin^  ?«Xfc  ^fecmesSL  \»  W<«  hun^  over 
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Idnu  *  One  day,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Rassam,  *  you  may  see  me  dead ; 
and  while  you  stand  by  my  corpse  it  may  be  that  you  may  curse 
me  for  my  bad  conduct  towards  you.  You  may  say  then,  **  This 
wicked  man  ought  not  to  be  buried :  let  his  remains  rot  above 
gttmiid  ;^  but  I  trust  to  your  generosity.'  Ete  long  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  Changeable  and  inscrutable  to  the  last,  after  uncon- 
ditiooally  sending  away  his  prisoners — the  last  and  only  guarantee 
of  peace  and  personal  safety  in  his  hands — ^he  defied  the  English 
army,  was  stormed  in  his  stronghold,  and  shot  himself  dead  as 
he  saw  the  British  soldiers  entering  in  at  the  gate.  Mr.  Rassam 
stood  by  his  corpse,  and  identified  it  as  that  of  the  Emperor 
Theodore.  It  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the  huts  in  which  his 
European  captives  had  been  confined,  and  laid  upon  one  of  their 
beds.  The  following  day,  under  the  direction  of  the  Envoy  whom 
he  had  insulted  and  chained,  and  to  whose  generosity  he  had 
appealed  for  honourable  treatment  after  his  death,  his  remains 
were  prepared  for  burial,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country,  by 
Aito  Samuel,  whom  he  had  also  injured,  and  some  priests,  ^  who 
approached  the  lifeless  body  with  their  shammas  girt;  their 
whole  behaviour  on  the  mournful  occasion  proving  that  even  in 
death  Theodore  had  not  wholly  lost  the  affection  of  at  least 
some  of  his  subjects.'  They  were  then  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  Amba. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man.  If  *  great- 
ness '  consists  in  a  man  being  ^  great '  amongst  those  with  whom 
his  lot  has  been  cast,  and,  like  the  tallest  tree  in  the  forest, 
towering  high  above  all  those  that  surround  him,  in  leaving 
behind  him  a  renown  which  will  increase  as  time  rolls  on,  and 
whicTi  will  gradually  be  invested  with  an  apocryphal  splendour, 
then  Theodore,  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  has  undoubtedly  claims 
to  be  called  *a  great  man.'  He  had  qualities — even  genius — 
which  would  have  raised  him  to  the  first  place  had  he  been 
bom  in  any  land,  amongst  any  people.  He  had,  moreover, 
that  superstitious  belief  in  his  destiny  which  has  marked 
other  men  of  his  stamp.  To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as 
to  his  character  we  must  not  measure  him  by  a  European 
standard,  but  by  comparing  him  with  those  amongst  whom  he 
was  placed.  Nor  must  we  judge  him  by  the  ferocious  passions 
which  marked  his  last  struggle  of  despair,  no  more  than  we 
should  judge  Peter  the  Great  by  his  cruelties,  Frederick  the 
Great  by  his  meannesses,  and  the  Great  Napoleon  by  his  faith- 
lessness. We  must  take  Theodore  as  he  once  described  himself^ 
as  <an  ignorant  Ethiopian,'  bom  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  a  bar- 
barous people,  far  removed  from  the  light  of  cmU^salion.   ^\>Jcvr 
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out  education,  without  examples  to  direct  him,  without  the 
advantages  of  royal  birth  or  hereditary  influence,  he  raised 
himself  to  be  the  first  and  foremost  of  his  race.  His  daring,  his 
courage,  his  untiring  mental  and  bodily  energy,  his  military 
genius,  and  his  power  to  command  and  control  wild  and  bar- 
barous men,  and  to  turn  them  into  faithful  and  devoted  foUowen, 
enabled  him,  as  a  youth,  to  overthrow  the  various  petty  kings 
who  divided  the  land  amongst  them,  and  finally  to  become 
supreme  Emperor  over  Abyssinia,  with  more  alMolute  power 
and  a  greater  extent  of  dominion  than  had  ever  before  been 
attained  by  an  Abyssinian  ruler.  He  had,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  one  of  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  a  truly  great 
monarch — the  "power  of  appreciating  the  wants  and  deficiencies 
of  his  people,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  reform  and  improve  their 
condition.  To  accomplish  this  object  he  turned  to  Europeans, 
with  the  design,  however,  of  using  them  as  mere  tools  for  his 
purposes,  and  never  for  a  moment  allowing  himself  to  fall  under 
their  influence.  Those  who  came  into  contact  with  him,  and 
were  able  to  form  a  just  and  impartial  opinion,  testify  to  the 
remarkable  intelligence  with  which  he  profited  by  the  teachings 
of  even  those  foreign  adventurers  who  had  undertsdcen  to  instruct 
the  Abyssinians  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  His  ques- 
tions and  inquiries  were  always  apt  and  to  the  }X)int,  showing 
e(|ual  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  except  when  his  pride,  am- 
bition, and  belief  in  his  destiny  led  him  to  discourse  upon  his 
own  liistory  and  future  greatness.  As  Aito  Samuel  observed  to 
Mr.  Rassam,  to  prepare  him,  '  He  (the  King:)  is  a  most  wonderful 
man,  as  you  will  soon  discover  for  yourself.* 

15ut  Theodore  failed  in  that  quality  which  is  wanting  in  all 
half-civilised  men — he  lacked  arl  mini  strati  ve  ability.  As  Mr, 
Rassam  has  pointed  out,  had  he  been  able  to  administer  with  as 
much  success  as  he  conquered,  he  would  have  consolidated  his 
power,  and  have  raised  Abvssinia  to  the  position  of  a  strong  and 
well-governed  kingdom.  The  complete  disorganisation  and  want 
of  system  and  order  which  followed  his  conquests,  led  to  those 
constant  rebellions  against  his  authority  which  exasperated  him, 
and  were  the  principal  cause  of  those  acts  of  wholesale  cruelty 
and  vengeance  which  alienated  his  people  and  led  to  his  fall. 

He  ajjpears  to  have  been  at  all  times  of  a  fickle,  suspicious, 
and  excitable  temperament,  and  to  have  been  faithless  to  those 
who  had  served  and  trusted  him.  Although  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  liable  to  ungovernable  fits  of  wrath,  yet  if 
Mr.  Plowden  is  to  be  believed,  he  was  not  cruel  as  in  his  later 
days.      On  the  contrary,  he  then  a^^ears  to  have  been  just  and 
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humane,  and  to  have  abolished  some  of  the  revolting  and  bar- 
barous punishments  and  tortures  which  had  been  previously 
sanctioned  by  the  Abyssinian  laws.  All  the  worst  features  in 
his  character  developed  themselves  as  his  power  increased,  until 
at  length  his  utter  disregard  of  human  life,  the  wanton  sacrifice 
of  his  most  tried  and  trusted  friends  and  adherents,  and  his 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  all  those  who  were  about  him,  were 
symptoms,  accorcfing  to  Mr.  Rassam,  of  absolute  madness.  The 
fatal  possession  of  absolute  power,  and  the  dread  which  his  very 
name  inspired,  rendered  him  so  utterly  reckless,  that,  in  his 
moments  of  passion,  especially  when  under  the  further  influence 
of  potations  of  the  intoxicating  tej^  neither  friends  nor  relations, 
men,  women,  nor  children,  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent,  were 
safe  from  his  fury. 

Yet  with  all  his  cruelty  and  insensibility  to  human  suffering, 
there  were  strange  veins  of  humour  and  of  tenderness  in  the 
man.  Mr.  Rassam  relates  some  striking  instances  of  them. 
When  in  his  happier  moods,  his  smile  and  the  mingled  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  manner,  becoming  a  king,  were  quite  irresis- 
tible, and  deceived  even  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
his  duplicity  and  latent  ferocity.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  opposite  natures  in  his  character,  that  Theodore,  in  order  to 
show  his  personal  attachment  and  respect  for  Mr.  Rassam,  never 
allowed  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  or  act  of  cruelty  to  be 
perpetrated,  in  the  Envoy's  presence,  a  mark  of  consideration 
which  was  not  shown  to  any  of  the  other  captives. 

Whilst  exposing  his  vices  and  his  cruelty,  Mr.  Rassam  has 
done  justice  to  the  good  side  of  the  King.  His  description  of 
Theodore  is  just  and  impartial ;  and  when  we  remember  all  that 
he  had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  his  jailor,  and  the  temptation 
to  exaggerate  his  own  sufferings  and  the  King's  misconduct,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  dealt  with  the  character  and  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  When  time  has  obliterated  the  recollection  of  his  many 
acts  of  barbarity,  and  his  wonderful  rise  and  tragic  fall  are  only 
remembered,  Theodore  will  become  a  hero  of  romance,  and  his 
name  will  be  handed  down  amongst  the  Abyssinians  in  story 
and  song  as  that  of  the  greatest  ruler  that  ever  held  sway  over 
the  highlands  of  Ethiopia. 
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deeply  into  those  who  had  the  seed  of  a  like  enthusiasm  in  them- 
dvei. 

The  anthor  who  connects  the  age  of  which  we  have  been 
qpeaking,  with  the  age  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  is  one  who  is 
BO  Tene-writer,  and  who  has  even  poured  contempt  on  poetry, 
bot  yet  is  not  the  less  surely  a  poet  himself — Mr.  Carlyle.     We 
nay  be  accused  of  extravagance  in  the  following  opinion,  and 
jet  we  are  not  conscious  of  being  mere  partisans  of  Mr.  Carlyle ; 
tad  if  need  were,  we  should  find  many  complaints  to  bring 
igainst  him.     But  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  no  historic  event  has 
ever  been  embraced  so  completely  in  all  its  amplitude,  and  in 
ill  its  circumstances  and  bearings,  by  any  single  writer,  as  the 
French  Revolution  has  been  by  Mr.  Carlyle.     Not  merely,  nor 
eren  chiefly,  in  his  history  of  the  revolution ;  but  in  his  miscel- 
laneous essays,  where  he  shows  how  in  Germany  and  France  the 
neir  ideas  sprang  first  in  the  brain  of  philosophers,  and  took 
form,  and  were  disseminated ;  and  how  they  came  into  conflict 
with  the  efiete  and  languid  spirit  of  those  who  were  nominally 
mlera,   and   statesmen,  and  spiritual   teachers;    and  where   he 
makes  every  reader  feel  how  natural  and  human  was  every  part 
in  every  scene  of  that  'great  drama,  which  began  with  Voltaire, 
which  culminated  in  Robespierre,  and  which  ended  in  Napoleon. 
In  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  fire  of  the  previous  generation,  which  had 
witnessed  these  events,  has  not  yet  died  out ;  it  bums  less  wildly, 
but  more  steadily,  and,  being  mixed  with  a  solid  sense  of  reality, 
the  result  is  a  degree  and  extent  of  insig^ht,  to  which  we  know 
scarcely  a  parallel  among  historians.     Revolutions,  indeed,  arc 
precisely  the  kind  of  subject  most  suited  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  genius : 
that  he  would  do  equal  justice  to  an  orderly,  peaceable  age  and 
country,  following  precedent,  is  not  so  probable. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  ardent  and  tender  spirits  who  looked  out 
into  the  world  had  found,  in  the  course  of  external  events,  full 
and  ample  material  to  satisfy  their  need  of  ardent  hopes  and 
sympathies.  But  great  is  the  change  when  wc  come  to  the  next 
generation,  which  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
the  b^inning  of  the  century.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Europe  in  its  weariness  ceased  from  the  search  after  wide  abstract 
principles ;  causes,  which  take  hold  of  eager  and  impulsive  minds, 
became  comparatively  rare ;  a  prosaic  air  belonged  alike  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  to  the  Revolution  of  July.  Many  most 
memorable  political  events  took  place  between  1815  and  1848 ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grecian  War  of  Independence, 
they  all  belonged  rather  to  the  useful  than  to  the  brilliant  and 
picturesque  class.  The  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  re- 
Biained,  it  is  true,  in  the  increased  action  of  the  peoples,  in  the 
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more  cautious  demeanour  of  monarchs,  and  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  common  cause  subsistin^r  between  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  a  disenchantment  Lad  taken  place  ;  no  one  could  any  longer 
expect  that  these  effects,  however  beneficial,  were  such  as  wouW 
forthwith  make  the  earth  a  paradise.  Consequently,  poets  turned 
away  from  politics,  as  from  a  field  in  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  find  any  inspiring  theme  for  their  verse.  This  change  took 
place  very  suddenly.  Tennyson  is  the  first  in  whom  it  may  be 
observed ;  the  whole  of  his  works  do  not,  we  believe,  contain  a 
single  notice  of  continental  public  matters,  except  two  or  three 
allusions  to  France,  not  conceived  in  the  most  generous  spirit 
Three  of  his  patriotic  poems,  however,  are  characterised  by  a 
certain  quiet  stateliness  ;  the  one  beginning 

'  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights  ;* 

that  which  begins 

*•  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  fsLrhrought ;' 

and  that  which  contains  the  well-known  stanza : — 

'  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadois  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.' 

And  there  is  remarkable  though  rough  vigour  in  ihc  *  Ode  on  the 
Charofe  of  the  Light  Brigade.'  It  might  have  been  exj>ected  that 
Mr.  Browning,  who  is  a  very  keen  observer  of  human  nature, 
would  have  found  something  to  rouse  his  poetic  vigour  in  the 
broad  life  of  nations.  Yet  there  is  only  one  short  poem — the 
*  Lost  Leader  '  — in  which  he  has  expressed  any  real  inspiring 
feeling  on  this  topic;  for  his  *  Cavalier  Songs/  and  'Strafford* 
are  much  more  representations  of  individual  peculiarities  than 
displays  of  far-reaching  passions  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
made  of  his  poems  that  relate  to  Italy,  though  the  concluding 
lines  of  his  last  poem  show  the  germ  of  a  wider  feeling.  Of 
Airs.  Browning  it  must  be  admitted,  that  her  most  touching  and 
vigorous  poetry  relates  to  the  aspirations  of  Italy,  which  she 
loved  so  well,  and  which  has  shown  itself  not  ungrateful  to  her 
memory  by  the  inscription  set  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
she  lived  at  Florence.  But  Mrs.  Browning,  though  so  far  as  she 
goes  an  exception  to  the  non-political  character  of  recent  poets, 
is  not  sufliciently  strong  to  disprove  the  rule  to  any  material  de- 
gree ;  and  neither  the  late  Artliur  Hugh  Clough  nor  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  ever  show  any  more  than  an  everyday  interest  in  the 
striking  events  of  the  world  around  them. 

It  would    certainly    be    unjust  to    argue   from    the    fact  just 
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loticed,  that  the  poets  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  have 
Mcbraced  no  large  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  at  all.  But  it 
s  none  the  less  true,  that  no  equally  strong  and  constraining 
,'xtemal  influence  has  replaced  in  them  the  force  which  political 
enthusiasm  exercised  upon  the  earlier  poets.  In  most  cases,  their 
mbject  has  not  been  forced  upon  them,  they  have  had  to  go  and 
leek  it  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  error  in  a  poet  to  seek  a  fit 
mbject  whereon  to  write,  much  the  reverse ;  but  it  is  best  of  all, 
[f  the  fit  subject  comes  to  him  without  his  seeking  it.  And 
though  it  could  not  be  asserted  of  Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Sielley,  that  political  thought  was  that  for  which  they  were  most 
itted,  or  by  which  their  best  poemis  are  animated,  yet  it  was  un- 
loubtedly  the  great  political  convulsions,  which  diey  had  seen 
hat  stirred  up  the  depths  of  their  minds,  and  gave  them  a  readi- 
less  and  a  swiftness  alike  in  taking  in  and  giving  out  imagina- 
ioDS  to  which  the  natural  bent  of  their  disposition  more  specially 
inclined.  In  short,  we  think  that  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and 
Jieir  contemporaries  had  a  real  poetic  advantage  over  the  later 
>;eneration,  in  this,  that  their  life  was  cast  in  times  when  the 
events  of  every  day  were  wonderful  and  startling,  and  when  even 
if  a  poet  did  not  write  directly  about  those  events,  he  gathered 
Tom  them  instinctively  an  impetus  and  fire  not  to  be  attained  in 
iges  of  a  more  commonplace  description. 

Let  us  cease,  hoWever,  to  consider  what  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Browning  are  not,  and  what  they  have  not  given  us,  and 
:ome  to  the  more  gracious  task  of  considering  what  positively 
they  are,  and  what  they  have  done.  Now  there  is  a  very  decided 
family  likeness  between  all  the  five  poets  whom  we  have  taken 
%s  our  main  subject  Differing  among  themselves  in  many 
points,  it  is  yet  plain  that  their  spirit  has  bent  in  one  direction, 
auad  been  penetrated  by  a  common  thought.  To  speak  of  a 
school  of  poets  has  often  an  unsuitable  sound,  or  else  it  implies  a 
certain  disparagement ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  should  speak  more 
readily  of  the  school  of  Racine  than  of  the  school  of  Shakspeare, 
because  we  hold  the  former  to  be  less  individual  in  style  and 
conception.  But  in  no  disparaging  sense  we  may  term  the  poets 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  a  school.  They  are  students ; 
they  have  gathered  together  their  knowledge  deliberately  and 
with  pains,  and  gathered  it  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  even 
from  books.  None  of  them  are  like  Horace  and  Burns,  who  by 
pure  observation  gained  the  command  over  a  large  field  of 
human  nature.  Topics  which  demand  learning  and  abstract 
thought  occupy  a  large  portion  of  their  verse.  In  Tennyson, 
even  scientific  allusions  are  very  common,  as  for  instance — 
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'  Before  the  little  dncts  began 
To  feed  thy  bones  with  lune,  and  ran 
Their  coarse,  till  thon  wert  also  man/ 

And  again : — 

*  Break,  thon  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost/ 

But  that  which  at  once  marks  most  especially  the  stadent- 
like  nature  of  these  poets  is  the  wide  extent  to  which  philo- 
sophical and  religious  meditations  enter  into  their  poetry.  It 
is  an  essential  element  in  their  greatness,  for  it  is  by  this  that 
they  transcend  the  limits  of  individual  feeling.  Whenever  their 
minds  are  in  a  mood  for  dealing  with  things  more  comprehen- 
sive than  their  own  personal  observation  or  emotion,  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  they  tend.  And  it  also  marks  them  as  students ; 
for,  without  study,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  write  much, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  on  these  subjects.  If  we  ask  how  this 
tendency  has  come,  there  are  not  wanting  manifest  causes  of  it 
When  die  leading  actors  in  the  world  are  not  sufficiently  great 
to  attract  a  poet,  he  must  apply  himself  to  the  leading  thinkers 
and  to  the  universal  topics  of  thought  if  he  wishes  to  write  on 
anything  great.  Possibly,  too,  the  reaction  from  the  school  of 
which  Comte  is  the  most  recognised  exponent — the  school  which 
affirms  the  absolute  futility  of  religion  and  philosophy  alike — 
may  have  disposeil  inquiring  minds  to  examine  with  more  than 
ordinary  care  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  natural  result,  when  men,  who  are  previously  dis- 
posed to  take  interest  in  a  topic,  hear  that  the  discussion  of  it  is 
forbidden  them  (whether  by  kings  or  parliaments  or  philosophers 
does  not  make  much  difference),  that  they  should  be  even  more 
zealous  in  pursuing]  it  than  before.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  as  respects  the  poets  of 
whom  we  are  treating. 

But  to  come  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these  poets. 
That  general  type,  \vhich  appears  in  all  of  them,  is  of  course  in 
each  individual  instance  modified  and  combined  with  other 
qualities.  To  take,  first,  Mr.  Tennyson : — We  are  constrained 
to  begin  by  saying  that,  as  his  works  have  hitherto  entirely 
failed  to  meet  with  a  really  discriminative  criticism,  a  sober 
estimate  of  them  is  at  once  difficult  to  make,  and  may  seem 
to  some  disappointing.  Partly  because  for  a  long  time  he  was 
the  only  considerable  English  poet;  partly  because  men  have 
come  to  look  upon  poetry  (what  now-a-days  it  too  often  is)  as 
merely  an  ornament  and  a  pleasure,  and  not  a  task  that  ennobles 
and   invigorates  both  writer  and  reader,  and   spreads  itself  in 

sympathy 
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sympathy  through  all  the  works  and  occupations  of  men ;  he  has 
not  merely  been  overpraised,  but  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to 
him  the  very  reverse  of  his  real  merits.     He  has  been  thought  to 
have  a  profound  original  intellect,  whereas  he  has   merely  a 
receptive  intellect ;  he  has  been  thought  to  have  dramatic  ima- 
gination, whereas  few  poets  are  more  self-contained  and  self- 
respective.    We  must  do  him  the  justice  of  saying  that  his  really 
excellent  works  have  only  rarely  been  overrated ;  it  is  his  least 
meritorious  productions  that  have  hit  the  taste  of  the  unintelli- 
g'ent  multitude,  and  have  raised  him  to  this  undue  pinnacle. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  unfrequently  the  case :  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
trust  diat  we  shall  show  that  of  the  real  beauty  and  pathos  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  we  have  no  unfitting  appreciation.    That  which  in 
him  is,  above  all,  the  attractive  power,  the  spell  (for  all  poets  have 
a  spell)  by  which  he  makes  men  listen  to  him,  is  the  depth  and 
fervour  of  his  personal  affection.     This  it  is  which  lends  reality, 
sincerity,  and  strength,  to  his  other  excellences — to  his  musical 
ear,  to  his  delicate  observation  of  external  beauty,  to  his  endea- 
vours after  philosophical  truth ;  otherwise  these  would  be  mere 
outside  shows  and  deceptive  mimicries  of  beauty.     It  has  not 
always  been  so,  with  all  poets ;  in  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  the 
love  of  Nature  combined  with  a  broad  and  tranquil  interest  in 
humanity  overpowered  the  individual  sentiment  for  men ;  but 
such  a  temper  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
There  is  not  a  page  of  Mr.  Tennyson  that  touches  us,  which  is 
not  felt  to  owe  its  charm  to  the  love  which  he  bears  towards  the 
special  persons  whom  he  has  known.     And  in  this  love  are  great 
purity  and  great  simplicity.     How  simple  Mr.  Tennyson's  nature 
really  is  (in  spite  of  the  elaboration  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
his  style),  has  not  always  been  noticed.     His  simplicity  is  like 
that  of  a  woman ;    unaffected,  devoid  of  worldly  wisdom   and 
little  tinctured  by  any  practical  sagacity,  devoid  too  (with  very 
rare  exceptions)  of  genuine  wildness  of  passion.     And  as  his 
simplicity  is  that  of  a  woman,  so  is  his  constancy.     He  has  no 
fickle  disposition,  nor  one  apt  to  take  offence.     In  either  of  these 
respects,  compare  his  lyrics  to  those  of  Horace,  or  Burns,  or 
Byron,   or  Heine.     These  poets  had  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
men  ;  passion,  inconstancy,  knowledge  of  the  world,  wit,  many- 
sidedness,  a  considerable  zest  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.     Of 
these  six  qualities,  the  last  five  hardly  belong  to  Mr.  Tennyson 
in  any  degree  whatever ;  while  of  passion  he  has  far  less  than 
of  tenderness,  the  feminine  counterpart  of  passion. 

Of  all  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  *  In  Memoriam  '  is  by  much  the 
most  characteristic,  and  Uie  one  which  displays  his  nature  most 
folly.     Others,  and  especially  parts   of  *Maud,*  have    a   more 
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brilliant  inspiration ;  but  none  else  reveals  so  large  a  pcnrtion  of 
himself,  his  life,  thoughts,  and  emotions.  And  such  a  passage 
as  the  following,  than  which  there  are  few  more  beautiful  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  works,  will  illustrate  and  justify  the  account  we  have 
given  of  his  character : — 

'  O  somewhere,  meek  imconsGious  dovo, 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair ; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fiEdr, 
Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 

*  For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  gaost ;    . 
And  thinking  '^  this  will  please  him  best,'* 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose ; 

*  For  ho  will  see  them  on  to-night 

And  with  the  thought  her  colour  bums ; 
And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right ; 

*  And,  oven  when  she  tum'd,  the  curse 

Had  fallen,  and  her  future  Lord 
Was  drowned  in  passing  thro'  the  ford. 
Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

*  O  what  to  her  shall  bo  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 
To  her,  perixtual  maidenhood, 
And  unto  mo  uo  second  friend.' 

This  is  a  miniature,  but  a  very  perfect  miniature.  And 
indeed,  looking  through  '  In  Memoriam,'  the  number  of  beau- 
tiful images  and  pictures,  compressed  into  a  single  line  or  at 
most  into  a  few  stanzas,  is  marvellous.  As  scarcely  any  English 
poet  has  a  nature  of  more  pure  and  gentle  feeling  than  Mr. 
Tennyson,  so  scarcely  any  has  a  mind  more  keenly  alive  to 
sensuous  impressions.  He  sees  beauty  where  others  have  seen 
only  ugliness ;  he  hears  music  where  a  commoi)  ear  would  pass 
unhecdingly  by.  And  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  he  renders 
to  others  in  words  somewhat  elaborate  perhaps,  and  occasionally 
a  little  difficult  to  be  understood  from  their  brevity,  but  when 
once  taken  m,  not  readily  forgotten.  The  grandest  aspects  of 
Nature,  and  the  thoughts  and  analogies  suggested  by  these,  are 
not  so  kindred  to  his  mind,  nor  are  they  expressed  by  him  so 
vividly,  as  they  were  by  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
But  of  the  innumerable  details  in  the  landscapes  that  meet  us 
every  day,  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country  or  the  quiet 
seaside,  he  is  a  consummate  master.  Nor  does  he  ever  touch 
them  coldly  or  ambitiously  \  \ie  svxff\x%e%  tixam  all  over  with  the 
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pathos  of  his  own  heart,  and  makes  them  glow  with  an  equable 
fire.  We  might  quote  from  '  In  Memoriam '  almost  as  many 
passages  as  there  are  pages  ;  here  are  two  : — 

*  And  brushing  ankledeep  in  flowers, 

Wo  heard  beneath  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 
And  buzzings  of  the  honied  hours.' 

Again : — 

'  But  Summer  on  the  steaming  floods, 

And  Spring  that  swells  the  narrow  brooks. 
And  Autumn  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 
That  gather  in  the  waning  woods, 

*  And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Becalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom. 
My  old  aflection  of  the  tomb, 
And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave.' 

Or,  to  quote  from  the  *  Princess,'  where  can  three  more  melo^ 
diously  descriptive  lines  be  found  than  the  following  ? — 

*  Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.' 

We  spoke  just  now  of  brevity  as  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  most 
striking  characteristics ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  true,  not  merely  of 
his  descripticms,  but  of  his  entire  method  of  writing.  No  one 
can  express  a  truth  of  feeling  in  fewer  words,  and  therefore  with 
greater  weight  and  emphasis,  than  he.  It  is  needless  to  quote ; 
such  lines  as 

*  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 

will  occur  to  every  one.  But  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not,  is 
a  quality  not  inconsistent  with  brevity  of  expression,  but  yet  so 
different  as  rarely  to  be  found  united  with  it,  namely,  amplitude 
and  comprehension  of  thought  and  style.  Few  men,  we  say, 
have  united  these  two ;  few  men  have  expanded  their  minds  so 
as  to  discern  in  the  world  splendours  that  had  never  before  been 
revealed,  and  yet  have  contracted  their  utterance  so  as  to  make 
others  feel  the  power  of  rigid  truth,  that  leads  itself  not  one 
atom  to  extravagance  of  speech.  But  yet  there  have  been  men 
who  have  done  this,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  one  of  them.  He 
has  the  sobriety  of  language  which  is  so  impressive  ;  but  he  has  not 
the  largeness  of  grasp.  All  his  works  consist  of  a  series  of 
isolated  lyrics  or  pictures,  exquisite,  but  still  isolated ;  there  is 
no  long  sweep,  no  single  grand  conception  working  itself  out  in 
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details,  but  dominant  over  the  details ;  the  elements  are  imbaed 
with  a  common  tone,  but  they  are  never  stirred  up  bj  profound 
and  amalgamating  thought;  ^ey  do  not  move  in  obedience  to  a 
design  that  sways  and  moulds  them,  and  gives  them  new 
meaning  by  virtue  of  their  mutual  relation.  For  what  is  it  that 
we  read  the  ^  Princess '?  For  the  stanzas  '  Tears,  idle  tears ;'  for 
those  others,  ^  Home  she  brought  her  warrior  dead,'  and  a  few 
similar  to  these.  The  story  is  a  trifle,  and  without  that  wit 
which  gives  brilliancy  and  meaning  to  trifles.  It  is  a  story  that 
has  been  suggested,  manifestly,  by  important  questions ;  nor  is 
it  devoid,  at  least  in  one  passage,  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  entertained  these  questions  with  a  clear  if  not  far-seeing  eye, 
and  with  a  tender  heart : 

'  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
Bat  diverse ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Tet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man.'  ; 

But  the  whole  poem  does  nothing  at  all  to  support  such  a  passage 
as  this,  which  might  equally  well  have  stood  by  itself.  Whereas, 
not  to  speak  of  Shakspeare,  take  even  such  a  poem  as  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner,'  or  an  episode  like  that  of  Haidee  in  *  Don 
Juan,'  and  every  part  will  be  found  to  support  and  to  be  necessary 
to  the  rest. 

The  'Idylls  of  the  King'  is  Mr.  Tennyson's  most  ambitious 
work  ;  and  except  the  *  Princess,'  it  is  the  one  which  most  con- 
clusively proves  his  inability  to  embrace  a  subject  of  any  large 
compass.  It  is  the  effort  of  a  nature  essentially  lyric  to  compose 
something  dramatic ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  poet  in  this  line 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  volume  is  confined  to  the 
region  of  the  sentimental.  The  old  collection  of  Arthurian 
legends,  the  '  Mor ted' Arthur,'  on  which  Mr.  Tennyson's  book  is 
founded,  had  no  great  breadth  of  imagination,  though  very 
charming  from  its  simplicity  and  natural  pathos.  But  at  least 
the  original  romancer,  besides  his  pathos,  had  a  genuine  delight 
in  fighting ;  the  strength,  and  courage,  and  victories  of  his 
knights  appealed  to  his  heart,  and  were  described  from  his  heart. 
Now  Mr.  Tennyson,  living  in  a  peaceful  age,  does  not  care  much 
for  fighting ;  he  tells  how  Geraint  struck  off  the  head  of  Earl 
Doorm  at  a  blow,  and  how  Lancelot  smote  down  all  in  the 
tournament,  but  his  heart  is  manifestly  not  in  the  telling ;  there 
is  a  formality  about  his  style  when  he  comes  to  these  parts  of 
his  poem.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
description  of  the  tournament  in  'l£*WYs\e*  ^n^  ^^  ^^w.-^Vasotl  oC 
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the  totunament  in  'Ivanlioe.'  And  hence  Mr.  Tennyson  is  more 
contracted  even  than  the  old  romancer;  more  contracted,  we 
mean,  in  his  apprehension  of  the  outer  world ;  for  that  in  his 
own  heart  he  hsts  a  depth  greater  than  the  author  of  the  *  Morte 
d'Arthor,'  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny.  But  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  diversities  of  human  character  the  idylls'  bear  small  trace. 
To  take  a  crucial  instance,  Arthur  is  the  character  of  all  that 
occors  in  the  Idylls,  the  conception  of  which  has  been  most 
praised;  and  Arthur's  single  important  speech  is  that  which 
he  addresses  to  Queen  Guinevere  on  his  first  meeting  with  her 
after  the  discovery  of  her  infidelity.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  this  Upeech  is  natural  or  not  Here  are  a  few  lines 
from  it : — 

'  Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy  shame. 
I  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake, 
To  save  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the  ^e 
Whom  he  knows  &lse,  abide  and  rule  the  house ; 
For  being  thro'  his  cowardice  allow'd 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure, 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men, 
Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among  the  crowds 
Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and  saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the  pulse 
With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the  young.' 

Surely  this  is  too  elaborate  to  be  natural  on  such  an  occasion ! 
Moral  maxims  and  reasonings  are  not  the  language  in  which 
keen  injury  expresses  itself.  But  Arthur  talks  as  if  he  had  just 
been  attending  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  lectures  on  the  grand 
style.  And  for  the  whole  character  of  Arthur :  he  is  intended  as 
a  man  with  a  high,  though  impracticable  ideal,  and  it  is  meant 
that  we  should  admire  him.  But  such  men  are  admirable,  or 
mere  dreamers,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  appreciate  with 
some  measure  of  accuracy  the  antagonistic  fprces  of  the  world 
around  them,  the  real  nature  of  men  and  of  things.  A  man 
foiled  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  may  be  worthy  of  our  highest 
admiration ;  but  a  man  pursuing  an  ideal  blindly,  without  any 
observation,  prudence,  or  design,  is  a  weak  character.  And  in 
Mr.  Tennyson,  whether  we  are  to  consider  Arthur  as  the  chief 
of  uncivilised  tribes,  or  as  the  more  polished  statesman,  is  all 
one;  in  neither  case  does  he  display  any  of  the  qualities  of 
wisdom ;  he  pursues  his  ideal  blindly,  and  that  ideal  is  neither 
a  very  admirable  nor  a  very  intelligible  one.  And  does  either 
Merlin,  or  Geraint,  or  Lancelot,  display,  and  force  us  to  admire 
in  them,  any  real  ability,  intellect,  fertility  in  device,  readiness 
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ill  expedients?  We  arc  sure  they  do  not;  they  show  gnit 
feeling,  and  remarkable  examples  of  the  force  of  conscience,  bat 
that  is  all. 

Indeed,  the  great  popularity  of  the  ^Idylls'  was  dne  putly 
to  the  sentiment  of  tlie  book,  which  in  ^  Elaine  *  especiallj  is 
very  lovely,   partly  to  the  modernization  of  the  antique  which 
it   contiins,    an    eternal    source    of   interest    (though   the  nev 
and    old    elements    here   an^   not   blent   in   perfect  harmony), 
and  partly  to  the  easiness  of  the  style ;  for  many  people  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  Mr.  Tennyson  as  a  very  diffi- 
cult writer  though  a  great  poet,  now  found  on  a  sudden  that 
he  had  written  a  work  which  they  could  understand  as  well 
as  the    last   novel    from  the   circulating  library.     It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  *  Idylls '  have  in  one  way  merit  of  a  very 
high  order ;  some  of  the  single  lines  have  a  beauty  and  pro- 
fundity that  has  rarely  been  exceeded.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  wo 
agree  with  that  acute  critic,  M.  Taine,  that  both  the  *  Idylls' 
and  'Enoch  Arden'  are  far  surpassed  by  'Maud';  for  notwith- 
standing the  extravagance  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  'Maud,' 
there  is  in  the  middle  a  flow  of  soft  and   exquisite  poetry,  of 
which  we  can  only  instance  particularly — we  wish  we  had  space 
to  ({uote — the  two  lyrics  beginning  '1  have  led  her  home,  my 
love,  my  only  friend,'  and  'O  that  'twere  possible.'     There  is 
loss  of  the  artist  in  '  Maud '  than  in  any  other  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
works,   .111(1  this,  tliouufli   it  inav  sfcm  like  blame,   is  in  reality 
praise* ;  lor  he  is,  for  tli(»  most  part,  over  careful  about  the  artistic 
rfl'rct  of  what  li(»  >vrites. 

The  want  of  roinpn^lH^nsivonoss  wliich  marks  Mr.  Tennyson's 
troatmoiit  of  his  suhjcrt  is  equally  apjwrcnt  in  his  manner  ot 
dealiiii:^  witli  intellectual  probKuns.  That  he  has  been  an  intcl- 
l(M'tiial  force  in  our  <lav,  we  know  well  ;  but  he  has  not  been  an 
intellectual  discoverer,  he  has  not  exercised  a  penetrative  research 
in  unknown  regions,  he  has  even  in  some  directions  manifestly 
failed  to  compass  the  thoughts  of  other  Incjuirers.  What  may  Ix" 
said  of  him  is,  that  he  has  brought  a  singularly  pure  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  (juestions  of  religitm  and  philosophy,  which  are 
commonly  obscured  by  bad  passions  and  vehement  and  cloudy 
argumcmtation  on  the  part  of  iiujuirers.  He  has  not  solved  these 
(questions;  he  has  not  shed  light  on  them  from  collateral  topics; 
he  has  formed  no  new  C(mceptions,  drawn  no  fine  distinctions, 
though  as  a  highly  educated  man  he  has  entered  into  the  con- 
ceptions and  distinctions  of  others.  But  he  has  surveyed 
ima2:inatively  that  whicli  we  mean  by  the  mysterious  words, 
(iod,  Man,  Immortality;  he  has  brought  them  ne.irer,  not  to  our 
intellects,    but  to  our  feelings;  he  has   bro(Kled  over  them  and 

associated 
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*  Not  only  cniming  casts  in  clay : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  nnto  men, 
At  least  to  me?    I  would  not  stay. 

*  Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 

Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  actions  like  the  greater  ape, 
But  I  was  bom  to  other  things.' 

We  own  we  are  quite  at  rest  as  to  the  fear  expressed  in  these 
lines.  Can  science  disprove  the  fact  of  our  wishes,  desires, 
delights ;  can  it  disprove  the  fact  that  men  can  sacrifice  their 
own  happiness  to  that  of  others ;  can  it  disprove  counsek  of 
love,  humility,  and  patience;  can  it,  in  short,  disprove  that  we 
are,  actually,  men  ?  How,  with  all  these  things  remaining,  can 
we  be  a  ^magnetic  mockery?'  Would  it  make  us  less  men 
now,  supposing  even  we  were  proved  to  have  sprung  from  apes? 
No  one,  certainly,  can  contemplate  the  discoveries  or  the  theories 
of  scientific  men,  and  not  feel  an  intense  curiosity  as  to  what  the 
links  may  be  which  join  such  discoveries  or  theories  to  our 
moral  nature — our  personal  self.  The  twofold  world  in  which 
we  live — the  world  of  mind  and  matter,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
philosophical  efforts  to  comprise  it  in  the  unity  of  a  single  prin- 
ciple, still  remains  twofold — this  is  a  topic  which  indeed  must 
call  for  strenuous  meditation  on  our  part ;  many  things,  doubtless, 
are  now  hidden  from  us  which  will  some  day  be  known;  many 
new  points  of  view  will  be  opened  out,  of  which  now  we  have 
no  conception.  But  of  what  use  is  it  merely  to  express  indigna- 
tion, as  Mr.  Tennyson  does  here,  at  the  fanatical  materialist? 
There  are  such  men,  no  doubt,  just  as  there  are  fanatical  theolo- 
gians ;  but  it  is  not  good  to  deal  with  them ;  even  argument  is 
in  general  useless ;  and  certainly  to  hold  up  the  hands  and  cry 
out  upon  them  is  not  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  It  is 
diflicult  enough  even  for  mcxlerate  men  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  each  others*  principles  and  modes  of  thinking ;  but  this,  at  all 
events,  is  an  effort  worth  making. 

That  intellectual  subtlety  which  is  alien  to  Mr.  Tennyson, 
is  Mr.  Browning's  most  striking  characteristic.  Both  these 
two  poets  have  interested  themselves  deeply  in  the  unknown 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  But  in  the  manner  of  their  dealing 
with  them  there  is  an  absolute  contrast.  To  put  it  roughly,  Mr. 
Tennyson  never  writes  about  them  a  line  that  does  not  base 
itself  upon  some  common  thought ;  Mr.  Browning  never  puts 
down  on  paper  an  idea  that  could  possibly  have  occurred  to  any 
man  but  himself.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  always  trying  to  assimilate 
and  adapt  himself  to  otiieta.   Mt.  Stowttim^^  to  sever  himself 
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from  others,  to  hold  them  at  arms'  leng^,  and  look  at  them 
n  without.  The  whole  effort  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  to  obtain  a 
itery  over  common  things  ;  the  whole  effort  of  Mr.  Browning 
0  discover  things  that  are  not  common.  No  one  can  read  ^  In 
moriam  '  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^Bishop  Bloug^am'  or  ^  Caliban 
•n  Setebos '  on  the  other  hand,  and  not  be  struck  with  this 
srence.  *In  Memoriam,'  popular  as  it  is  generally,  has  no 
iter  admirers  than  young  Isulies  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  That, 
may  be  sure,  will  never  be  the  case  with  ^  Bishop  Blougram.' 
remembering  the  well-known  stanzas,  *  Oh  yet  we  trust  that 
lehow  good,'  &c.,  take  now  Mr.  Browning's  imagination  of  . 
Day  of  Judgment,  in  his  poem  of  *  Easter  Day  :*- — 

'  I  felt  begin 
The  Judgment-Day :  to  retrooede 
Was  too  late  now.    "  In  very  deed," 
a  uttered  to  myself),  « that  Day ! " 
The  intuition  burned  away, 
All  darkness  from  my  spirit  too : 
There  stood  I,  found  and  fixed,  I  knew« 
Choosing  the  fjoorld.    The  choice  was  made ; . 
And  naked  and  disguiseless  stayed. 
And  unevadable,  the  feust. 
My  brain  held  ne'ertheless  compact 
Its  senses,  nor  my  heart  declined 
Its  office ;  rather,  both  combined 
To  help  me  in  this  juncture.     I 
Lost  not  a  second, — agony 
Gave  boldness :  since  my  life  had  end 
And  my  choice  with  it — best  defend, 
Applaud  both  1  I  resolved  to  say, 
"  So  was  I  framed  by  Thee,  such  way 
I  put  to  use  Thy  senses  here  I 
It  was  so  beautiful,  so  near, 
Thy  world, — what  could  I  then  but  choose 
My  part  there  ?     Nor  did  I  refuse 
To  look  above  the  transient  boon 
Of  time ;  but  it  was  hard  so  soon 
As  in  a  short  life,  to  give  up 
Such  beauty :  I  could  put  the  cup 
Undrained  of  half  its  fulness,  by ; 
But,  to  renoimce  it  utterly, 
— That  was  too  hard !     Nor  did  the  cry 
Which  bade  renounce  it,  touch  my  brain 
Authentically  deep  and  plain 
Enough  to  make  my  lips  let  go. 
But  Thou,  who  knowest  all,  dost  know 
Whether  I  was  not,  life's  brief  while, 
Endeavourmg  to  reconcile 
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Thoso  lips  (too  tardily,  alas !) 

To  letting  the  dear  remnant  pass, 

One  day, — some  drops  of  earthly  good 

XJntasted  !     Is  it  for  this  mood, 

That  Thou,  whose  earth  delights  so  well. 

Hast  made  its  complement  a  hell  ?  " ' 

The  severity  of  Mr.  Browning's  intellect  is  so  great,  that  even 
when  he  is  most  personal,  as  here,  he  yet  contemplates  himself 
from  the  outside  ;  and  keen  satirist  as  he  is,  he   yet  tests  and 
tries  himself  with  greater  stringency  than  he  exercises  towards 
any  one  else,  which  indeed  is  the  only  condition  on  which  satire 
can  be  tolerable.     For  it  is  only  by  judging  ourselves  that  we  learn 
to  make  those  allowances  which  others  have  a  right  to  demand 
at  our  hands,  and  which  they  assuredly  will  demand  before  thej 
assent  to  any  sentence  of  condemnation  that  we  pronounce  against 
them.     And  certainly  no  one  can  say  this  of  Mr.  Browning,  that 
before  judging  others  he  has  not  judged  himself.     The  mere 
outpouring  of  the  feelings,    which   comes  so   natorally  to  Mr. 
Tennyson,  is  not  his  habit.     He  seldom  attempts  it,  and  when 
he  does,  it  is  with  an  air  of  constraint ;  as,  for  instance,  in  ^  A 
Woman's  Last  Word.'     But  Mr.  Browning  aims  strenuously  at 
a  rule  of  right ;  there  is  before  him  an  ideal  of  life  which  he 
knows  he  has  not  attained  ;  ho  examines  himself  diligently  to 
see  why  he  has  not  attained  it,  in  what  he  has  fallen  short ;  and 
the  true  pathos  of  his  writings  lies  in  the  sense  of  shortcoming. 
Thus,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  with  what  wonderful  perspi- 
cacity does  he  trace  the  diverse  impulses  and  windings  of  a  soul 
placed  in  imagination  befon*  the  judgment-seat ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  erred,  and  yet  for  all  that  the  ungovernable  wish 
for  happiness  so  prevailing,  that  it  cannot  ^oi  rid  of  the  error 
but  seeks  to  perpetuate  it !     And  all  this,  Mr.  Browning  knows, 
may  possibly  happen  to  himself;  to  himself  belongs  that  selfish 
nature  which  is  the  root  of  the  error ;  he  realises  it  profoundly, 
and  this  realisation  is  the  pathos  of  it.     We  wish  we  had  space 
for  more  of  his   poem   of  '  Easter   Day,'   which  continues  in  a 
strain  similar  to   that  which  we  have  already  quoted ;  and   we 
wish,  too,  that  we  could  quote  that  beautiful  lyric  in  'Paracelsus,' 
that  has  the  same  idea  for  the  central  point  of  its  emotion ;  that 
which  begins — 

*  I  hoard  a  voice,  perchance  I  heard 
Long  ago,  but  all  too  low, 
80  that  scarce  a  care  it  stiiTed 
If  the  voice  was  real  or  no  : 
I  heard  it  in  mv  youth  when  first 
The  waters  of  my  life  outburst : ' 
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and  which  goes  on  to  tell  what  this  voice,  the  voice  of  those 
who  bad  failed  in  former  times,  said  to  Paracelsus : — 

'  Lost,  lost  I  yot  oome, 
With  our  wan  troop  make  thy  home. 
Gome,  come  I  for  we 
Will  not  hreathe,  so  mnch  as  hreathe 
Beproach  to  thee ! 

Knowing  what  thou  sink'st  heneath — 
So  sink  we  in  those  old  years, 
We  who  hid  thee,  come  ! ' 

And  indeed   Paracelsus   altogether  is   concerned   with    this 
problem  of  failure  after  high  hopes,  and  what  becomes  of  those 
vlo  have  failed.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  widely  different 
tliis  is  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  position.     Mr.  Tennyson  feels  the 
simple   sorrow  which  pervades   mortals   at   the   contemplation 
either  of  their   own    or  of  another's   pain.     *This,'   he   says, 
'cannot  be!     Surely  we  are  formed  for  happiness ;  surely  pain 
is  a  transient  condition  ;*  and  he  appeals  for  an  answer  to  the 
principle  of  the  universe,  to  Nature,  to  God,  as  to  whether  it  is 
not  so.     But  Mr.  Browning  discerns  erroneous  purpose,  selfish- 
ness, that  is,  the  exclusive  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  as  the 
cause  of  pain ;  this  is  the  object  of  his  sorrow,  this  he  endea- 
vours to  disclose  and  lay  bare  in  all  its  secret  hiding-places.     It 
is  from  this  vantage-ground  that  Mr.  Browning  exercises  his 
satire. 

Thus  it  is  the  satire  not  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  that  of  a 
philosopher.  Now,  philosophers  have  been  seldom  satirists  ;  for 
it  is  hard  to  combine  with  deep  thinking  that  lightness  of 
touch  which  must  accompany  good  satire.  Plato,  however,  is  a 
satirist ;  and  so  is  Mre  Carlyle,  and  so  is  Mr.  Browning.  And 
this  it  is  which  lends  its  peculiar  character  to  all  Mr.  Browning's 
maturer  poems,  and  notably  to  that  which  we  are  dis])osed  to 
regard  as  the  finest  of  all,  '  Caliban  upon  Setebos.'  Men  have 
been  wont,  in  every  age,  to  clothe  God  with  their  own  qualities  ; 
to  picture  Him  as  in  His  attributes  like  to  themselves,  and 
differing  only  by  reason  of  His  greater  power.  And  indeed  to 
a  certain  extent  this  method — whether  it  be  called  anthropo- 
morphism or  by  some  other  name — is  necessary ;  for  it  is  only 
through  mind  that  we  can  understand  mind.  Divinity  is  intelli- 
gible to  us  only  through  the  contemplation  of  Humanity ;  nor 
can  words  that  describe  a  living  spirit  have  any  meaning  to  us 
except  as  interpreted  through  that  which  we  know  of  our  own 
spirits.  But  still  those  eternal  aims  and  desires,  those  possi- 
bilities of  a  happiness'  lasting  not  merely  for  short  intervals  but 
for  ever,  which  reaMy  exist  in  the  ua^tuie  o(  m^iXt)  bx^  Vj  \x\\ydcL 
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the  least  prominent  portions  of  that  nature ;  what  come  hetaie 
us  most  vividly  are  temporary  passions,  that  pass  away  after  a 
short  season  of  their  exercise.  So  that  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  anthropomorphism  consists  in  the  attributing  these  temporaij 
passions  to  the  Spiritual  Centre  of  the  Universe,  and  this  is 
clearly  untenable ;  yet  with  the  large  class  of  unintelligent  good 

S^ople  nothing  is  more  common.  To  such  people,  thai,  Mr. 
rowning  takes  up  his  parable.  Caliban,  as  his  lights  go,  is  a 
pious  creature ;  his  morality  is  certainly  of  a  low  order ;  bat  is 
it  fit,  after  all,  for  men  to  boast  much  of  their  moral  elevaticm? 
Tliere  may  be  beings  as  superior  to  us  as  we  are  to  Caliban. 
Giliban,  then,  gives  his  views  respecting  the  Deity  thus  : — 

' '  Thinketh,  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong  in  Him, 
Nor  kind,  nor  oruel :  He  is  strong  and  Lord* 
'  Am  strong  myself^  compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea ; 
'  Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first, 
Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  sa 
'  Say,  the  first  straggler  that  boasts  purple  spots 
Shall  join  the  file,  one  pinoer  twisted  off; 
'  Say,  this  braised  fellow  shall  receive  a  worm, 
And  two  worms  he  whose  nippers  end  in  red ; 
As  it  likes  me  each  time,  I  do :  so  He.' 

Calvinism,  to  which  Caliban  Las  clearly  some  leanings,  is  not 
very  popular  now.  But  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  heard 
inculcated  from  the  lips  of  very  celebrated  preachers  that  ph}'sical 
fear  and  dread  of  the  Divine  power  which  shows  itself  so  pro- 
minently in  Caliban,  and  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
lowering :  the  worst  sort  of  anthropomorphism,  since  it  mate- 
rialises the  action  of  God,  and  renders  Christianity,  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  creeds,  a  cree<l  of  mere  physical  penalties  and 
rewtirds.  But  let  us  quote  the  ccmcluding  passage  of  this  poem, 
which,  among  other  things,  has  the  merit  of  remarkable  pic- 
turescjueness : — 

'  What,  what  ?     A  curtain  o*or  the  world  at  onco ! 
Crickets  stop  liissing ;  not  a  bird — or,  yes, 
There  sends  his  raven  that  hath  told  him  all ! 
It  was  fool's  play,  this  prattling  I     Ha  I     The  wind 
Shoulders  the  pillared  dust,  death's  house  o'  the  move, 
And  fast  invading  fires  begin  I     White  blaze — 
A  tree's  head  snaps — and  there,  there,  there,  there,  there. 
His  thunder  follows  I     Fool  to  gibe  at  Him ! 
Lo  !     '  Lieth  flat  and  loveth  Setebos ! 
'  Maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper  li]i, 
Will  lot  those  quails  fly,  will  not  eat  this  month 
One  little  mess  of  wholks,  so  he  may  'scape  I ' 
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There  is,  indeed,  this  to  be  remarked  about  ^Caliban  upon 
Setebos,' — that  Mr.  Browning  has  put  into  Caliban  a  great  deal 
of  his  own  specialities,  his  keen  observation  and  argumentative 
power.  And  this  in  general  is  true  of  Mr.  Browning's  repre- 
sentations of  character.  He  does  not  make  his  characters  show 
themselves  purely  and  simply  as  they  would  have  done  in  actual 
life ;  he  makes  them  survey  themselves  from  an  external  point 
of  view,  which  belongs  to  none  other  than  Mr.  Browning  him- 
self. Some  philosopher  or  other  has  said  that  we  shall  never 
understand  instinct  until  a  man  has  been  able  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  brain  of  an  animal  without  being  that 
animal.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  process  exactly  repre- 
sents Mr.  Browning's  mode  of  procedure  with  his  characters. 
The  real  Caliban  would,  we  imagine,  have  been  inapt  in  thought 
and  sparing  of  speech.  But  Mr.  Browning  takes  up  his  station 
in  Caliban's  brain ;  he  marshals  the  vague  fears,  the  dull,  slow 
transitions  from  one  idea  to  another ;  he  puts  them  in  trim  order 
and  logical  coherence  ;  and,  lo,  Caliban  is  eloquent  I  And  what 
Mr.  Browning  does  with  Caliban  he  does  likewise  with  Bishop 
Blougram ;  with  David  in  his  ^  Saul ;'  with  the  apostle  St.  John 
in  his  poem  ^  A  Death  in  the  Desert'  For  instance,  to  take  the 
last  of  these :  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  noticeable 
in  St  John's  writings,  it  is  the  absence  of  consecutive  argument. 
*  I  saw,  I  heard,  I  know,'  is  his  style ;  not  ^  This  is  true,  ergo 
that  is  true.'  But  in  Mr.  Browning's  poem  the  apostle  presents 
himself  not  merely  as  an  elaborate  reasoner,  but  as  fully  fur- 
mshed  with  the  latest  modem  philosophy.  '  Bishop  Blougram ' 
is  a  scarcely  less  strong  instance  of  Mr.  Browning's  manner. 
The  bishop — as  those  who  have  read  the  poem  will  well  re- 
member— is  a  sceptic,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  infidelity  ; 
and  he  here  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  for 
holding,  under  these  circumstances,  his  bishopric.  The  acute- 
ness  and  plausibility  of  his  defence  is  certainly  surprising.  In  a 
manner  he  is  even  successful;  he  proves,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  all,  the  consistency  of  his  career.  He  shews  that 
his  life  is  modelled  according  to  a  rule ;  he  asks  you  (and  you 
find  it  is  difficult  to  answer)  why  he  should  not  follow  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  he  is  devoted.  For  certainly,  if  a  man  openly 
and  undisguisedly  follows  his  own  selfish  interest  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  interest  of  all  other  people,  it  is  not  easy  to  propound 
an  argument  that  shall  convince  him  himself  that  he  is  wrong. 
But,  nevertheless,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  mankind,  such 
people  are  called  rascals ;  they  are  not  thought  well  of,  and  this 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  Bishop  Blougram.  We 
say,  then,  that  a  real  bishop  of  this  character  would  not  have 
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exhibited  himself  so  openly';  he  would,  even  to  himself,  have 
slurred  over  with  ambiguous  language  the  intense  selfishness  of 
his  aims  ;  much  less  would  he  have  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of 
a  hearer  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  his  own  impregnability  to 
logical  attack. 

Mr.  Browning*s  genius  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  us  so 
dramatic  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  His  own  individu- 
ality is  too  peculiar  for  it  not  often  to  obtrude  in  his  representa- 
tions of  others.  But  of  his  power  there  can  never  be  a  questimi, 
and  he  has  written  no  more  powerful  poems  than  those  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  We  prefer,  however,  at  present,  to 
speak  of  other  of  his  poems  in  which  he  has  shewn  less  acuteness 
and  more  tenderness.  For  Mr.  Browning's  tenderness  is  great: 
he  fails  utterly  when  he  tries  to  be  effiisive,  but  there  is  a  certain 
meditative  pathos  in  which  he  is  pre-eminent.  ^  Andrea  del 
Sarto '  is  a  great  instance  of  this.  The  calm  Italian  evening, 
the  sorrow  for  genius  that  has  fallen  below  its  mark  and  hopes 
frustrated  not  without  fault,  the  sense  of  love  that  was  and  has 
been  withdrawn,  are  felt  to  breathe  through  the  verses.  Most, 
however,  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  of  this  sort  are  in  rhyme. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  there  are  great  shortcomings  in  his 
rhythmical  productions.  His  style  is  always  rough  and  unmu- 
sical :  tliis  is  the  disadvantage  that  naturally  counterbalances  his 
delight  in  intellectual  exercise,  but  it  is  a  disadvantage  that  in 
lilank  verse  can  be  overcome  by  the  excellence  of  the  matter. 
In  rhyme,  his  failure  in  this  respect  is  more  important ;  and  we 
confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
acquiesced  in  such  lines  as  the  fourth  of  those  that  follow : — 

*  I  said — Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  so, 
Since  now  at  length  my  fate  I  know, 
Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails, 
Since  all,  my  life  seemed  meant  for,  fails, 
Since  this  was  written  and  needs  must  be,'  &c. 

Or  in  the  jostling  of  the  consonants  in  the  first  of  these 
lines  : — 

*  Thou  let'st  the  stranger's  glove  lie  where  it  fell ; 
If  old  things  remain  old  things,  all  is  well,'  &c. 

^  ct  here  is  a  stanza  beautiful  at  once  in  rhythm  and  meaning: — 

*  How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired  I 

I  tbink  hoAf  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies 
And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 

After  thy  healing,  with  such  difterent  eyes. 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it !  all  is  beauty : 
And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

What  further  may  \)0  ^ow^\»  iot  ot  ^^^\»5«d*i ' 
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We  ought  not  to  leave  Mr.  Browning  without  some  notice, 
however  slight,  of  the  remarkable  poem — ^the  ^Ring  and  the 
Book ' — which  he  has  just  published.  It  deserves  a  fuller 
consideration  than  we  can  give  to  it  here ;  but  in  a  general 
estimate  of  his  works  it  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over.  The 
first  thought  which  the  ^  Ring  and  the  Book '  arouses,  we  do 
not  say  in  the  reader  of  it,  but  in  any  one  who  surveys  only  the 
outside  of  the  four  volumes  in  which  it  is  contained,  will  be  that 
it  is  one  of  the  longest  of  poems.  And  after  reading,  on 
deliberate  reflection,  few  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
decidedly  too  long.  It  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  to  read  so 
many  arguments  pro  and  con — so  many  varying  shades  of  the 
same  argument — on  a  criminal  case  with  so  many  ignoble 
elements  in  it,  so  little  that  is  indisputably  noble,  as  is  that  of 
Count  Guido  Franceschini.  The  subject  is  too  slight  for  the 
mass  of  ability  and  thought  that  Mr.  Browning  has  put  into  it ; 
while  this  ability  and  thought  have  not  in  themselves  been 
subjected  long  enough  to  the  crucible ;  the  pure  golden  ore  is 
presented  in  crude  entanglement  with  earth  and  common  pebbles. 
The  poem  might  have  been  a  fifth  part  of  the  length,  and  have 
been  improved  by  the  omissions. 

Yet  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  it     Like  all  that 
Mr.  Browning  writes,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  rare  sincerity ; 
nothing  in  it  is  put  forward  to  take  the  popular  ear,  nothing 
without  the  manifest  search  after  truth,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  sentiments  put  forward  are  needful  to  be  known  sgid  weighed. 
A  distinct  moral  purpose  runs  through  the  poem  ;  not  a  moral, 
not  an  obtrusive  excrescence,  not  anything  that  can  be  expressed 
in  a  few  neatly  compacted  sentences  at  the  end  ;  but  a  course  of 
deep  meditation   on   human  action    and  the  problems  of  life. 
Few  poets  have  been  so  able  to  deliver  arguments  and  judg- 
ments without  being  didactic.     And  with  all  Mr.  Brownino^'s 
carelessness  of  popularity,  he  feels  deeply  with  the  men  of  his 
own  generation.     A  resolute  keeping  to  the  reality  which  he 
knows,  a  resolute  Abandonment  of  all  the  customary   fictitious 
ornaments  and  appendages  of  poetry,  everywhere  mark  his  verse. 
For  the   rest,  his   old    subtlety  appears  in  the   character   of 
Guido ;  and  in  Caponsacchi,  a  narrative  excellence  greater  than 
in  any  of  his  former  works.     We  will  quote  from  the  latter  a 
passage  more  simple  than  is  common  in  Mr.  Browning ;  the 
commencement  of  Pompilia's  first  speech  to  Caponsacchi.     She 
began — 

'  Yon  have  sent  me  letters,  Sir  : 
I  have  read  none,  I  con  neither  read  nor  write ; 
Bat  she  you  gave  them  to,  a  woman  here, 
Vol  VJ6.—JVd.  252.  2  B  ^^^ 
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One  of  the  people  in  whose  power  I  am. 
Partly  explained  their  sense,  I  think,  to  me 
Obliged  to  listen  while  she  incnlcat^ 
That  you,  a  priest,  can  dare  love  me,  a  wife, 
Desire  to  live  or  die  as  I  shall  bid, 
(She  makes  me  listen  if  I  will  or  no) 
Becaose  you  saw  my  face  a  single  time. 
It  cannot  be  she  says  the  thing  you  mean ; 
Such  wickedness  were  deadly  to  us  both : 
But  good  true  love  would  h^p  me  now  so  much 
I  tell  myself,  yon  may  seem  good  and  true.'  • 


•  • 


That  the  poems  of  the  late  Arthur  Hugh  Clougli  have  not 
attained  any  wide-spread  popularity,  is  not  a  fact  that  can  occa- 
sion much  surprise.     He  did  not,  in  truth,  himself  aim  greatly 
at  being  popular ;  not  of  course  that  he  would  not  have  desired 
this,  but  other  desires  had  a  gpreater  and  more  enduring  influence 
over  him.     Perhaps  even  he  had  something  of  the  philosophic 
dislike  of  the  multitude,  and  of  those  by  whom  the  voice  of  the 
multitude  is  swayed.     Certainly  he  had  in  the  strongest  measure 
that  bias  of  the  intellect,  from  which  all  great  discoveries  have 
sprung,  which  in  its  results  is  so  potent  and  so  beneficial,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  renders   so  many  of  those   over  whom  it 
dominates  restless  and  unhappy,  and  most  especially  those  who, 
having  it,  are  yet  unrewarded  by  any  signal  success  ;  that  instinct 
of  solitary  thought,  that  desire  to  understand  fully  before  pro- 
ceeding to  action,  the  possessors  of  which  are  unintelligible  to 
the  crowd,  and  not  less  unintelligible  in  themselves  even  should 
their  achievements  have  gained  them  honour  and  fame.     If  we 
look  at  the  portrait  of  such  a  man  as  Newton,  we  shall  see 
on  it,  indeed,  a  noble  repose — the  consciousness  of  triumph  after 
labour ;  but  we  shall  see  also  on  the  face  of  this  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  masters  of  intellect,  the  traces,  visibly  written,  of 
much  failure  and  defeat ;  as  if  for  one  hour  of  rewarded  energy 
he  had  had  ninety-nine  of  painful  waste,  the  pain  of  which  could 
not  be  annihilated,  and  wiped  away  by  th»  highest  glory  that 
a  man  could  possibly  win.     And  if  the  triumphant  are  so  worn, 
what  must  those  be  who  are  defeated  ?     Yet  these  also  will  win 
honour,  not  from  the  unintelligent,  hut  from  those  who  know  and 
can  understand  their  toil  and  endeavour. 

Clough  was  a  philosophic  poet,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  man 
since  Lucretius  has  been  so.  Of  every  other  poet,  and  of  every 
other  philosopher,  it  can  l>e  said  distinctly  wnich  of  these  two 
impulses  predominated.  For  instance,  the  two  of  whom  we  have 
just  been  speaking — Tennyson  and  Browning — have  in  them 
much  certainly  of  the  philosophic  nature  ;  but  they  are  primarily 

^oets. 
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poets.  The  philosophy  in  them  plays  the  second  part.  Plato, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  in  him  a  great  deal  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
philosopher  was  pre-eminent.  Coleridge  was  a  philosopher  and 
a  poet ;  but  in  his  finest  poetry  there  is  little  philosophy  ;  and  in 
his  philosophy  the  poetry,  though  present,  is  subordinate.  But 
in  Clough,  as  in  Lucretius,  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  are 
inextricably  intertwined.  These  two  men  were  philosophers, 
not  from  the  desire  of  fame,  not  from  the  pleasure  of  intellectual 
discovery,  not  because  they  hoped  philosophy  would  suggest 
thoughts  that  would  soothe  some  private  grief  of  their  own,  but 
because  it  was  to  them  an  overpowering  interest  to  have  some 
key  to  the  universe,  because  all  even  of  their  desires  were  sus- 
pected by  them  untU  they  could  find  some  central  desire  to 
which  to  link  on  the  rest ;  and  love  and  beauty,  and  the  anima- 
tion of  life,  were  no  pleasure  to  them,  except  as  testifying  to  that 
something  beyond  of  which  they  were  in  search.  In  this  search 
Lucretius  believed  himself  to  be  successful ;  Clough  knew  him- 
self not  to  be  successful.  Lucretius  was  not  a  popular  poet  among 
the  Romans,  and  in  modern  times,  up  to  a  very  late  date,  Ovid 
was  preferred  to  him.*  But  those  who  understand  both  will 
discern  that  he  belonged  to  a  different  order  of  men  altogether 
finom  Ovid ;  that  in  all  the  nobler  and  more  valuable  qualities  of 
humanity  his  superiority  is  such  that  there  is  no  measure  of  com- 
parison between  the  two;  that  it  was  the  very  excess  of  his 
excellence  that  occasioned  to  him  that  loss  of  dexterity  which 
clouded  his  fame.  How  high  Clough  stands  in  the  scale  of  men 
we  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  in 
those  who  can  understand  his  effort  and  his  disappointment,  he 
will  inspire  an  affection  that  renders  admiration  superfluous.  If 
he  had  been  a  stronger  man  he  might,  without  resigning  those 
impulses  that  were  the  heart  of  his  nature,  have  betaken  himself 
to  some  line  of  material  study,  and  performed  some  definite  work 
in  this.  If  he  had  been  less  emotional,  he  might  have  been 
eminent  in  science ;  if  he  had  been  less  intellectual,  he  might 
have  been  a  poet  of  a  more  ordinary  type ;  if  he  had  been  remark- 
able neither  for  intellect  nor  sentiment,  his  laborious  conscien- 
tiousness would  have  made  him  a  good  practical  man  of  business. 
It  was  the  combination  of  diverse  qualities  that  made  him  what 
he  was — a  man  unsuccessful,  according  to  ordinary  notions,  but 
peculiar  and  unique  beyond  any  of  those  among  whom  he  stood. 
One  of  his  poems,  not  published,  but  printed,  and  known  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  him,  is  called  'Dipsychus,' — 'the 
man  of  two  souls.'  This,  indeed,  was  his  nature,  in  which  he 
cannot  but  remind  one  of  Hamlet  Vividly  feeling  the  great- 
ness of  the  world,  of  the  transactions  that  were  carried  on  around 
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him,  he  saw  with  clearness  the  two  principles,  the  two  parties, 
that  divide  the  world  with  their  never-ending  warfare;  those 
whose  eyes  look  forwards  and  those  whose  eyes  look  back- 
wards— the  Liberals  and  the  G)nservatives — those  who  hope 
eagerly  for  great  things  not  yet  attained,  and  those  who  fear 
lest  what  has  been  attained  dionld  be  lost.  Men  of  a  more 
material  cast  will  often  be  undecided  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples ;  but  such  men  in  the  end  usually  form  definite 
opinions  on  each  separate  question;  they  will  be  for  change 
here,  against  change  there ;  they  will  be  for  the  ballot^  but 
against  the  disestablishment  of  a  National  Church ;  they  will 
be  for  compulsory  education,  but  against  universal  suffrage.  That 
Clough  did  not,  to  any  great  extent,  form  such  definite  opinions, 
was  in  part  a  weakness  in  him.  But  in  part  it  was  the  philo- 
sophic impulse  to  unite  all  diverse  phenomena  under  one  law,  to 
altttain  from  definite  judgment  until,  by  the  possession  of  a  uni- 
versal rule,  it  was  possible  to  make  such  a  judgment  completely 
and  minutely  accurate.  Thus  Clough's  better  and  worse  quali- 
ties combined  to  make  him  an  enigma.  He  was  classed  as  a 
Liberal,  but  few  Liberals  understood  him.  And  this  was  not 
merely  the  case  in  his  life,  but  has  continued  even  after  his 
death.  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  has  edited  Clough's  poems,  and  who 
might  be  expected  to  have  some  understanding  of  him,  either 
does  not  understand  him  at  all,  or  waives  his  understanding  of 
him,  and  seeks  to  recommend  him  to  the  world  by  common- 
place and  rather  patronising  praise.  '  Ho  was  authenticated,' 
says  Mr.  Palgrave,  '  as  a  true  Man  by  the  broad  seal  of  Noble- 
ness,' which  is  not  very  distinguishing. 

But  that  characteristic  of  man  in  the  abstract,  which  we  are 
taught  by  poets  '  to  look  before  and  after,'  Clough  had  in  per- 
fection. He  looked  so  strenuously  before  and  after,  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  key  to  his  research  in  the  actual  present. 
Hence,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  present,  he  deals  with  it 
in  a  spirit  either  of  mournful  scepticism  or  of  bitter  irony.  The 
exclamation  of  Hamlet  seems  to  be  ever  on  his  lips: — 

*  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right' 

Or  to  quote  his  own  words:  here  is  a  passage  from  *  Easter- 
day,'  his  greatest  poem,  in  which  his  doubleness  of  view  is  very 
strongly  apparent  (for  certainly  Strauss  or  Kenan  would  as  little 
have  written  these  lines  as  an  ordinary  Christian) : — 

*  Through  the  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples  as  I  past, 
With  fiercer  heat  than  flamed  above  my  head 
My  heart  was  hot  within  me  ;  till  at  last 
My  brain  was  lightened  -wWi  tel^  \«vi^^  had  sadd — 
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Ckrifit  is  not  risen  I 
Christ  is  not  risen,  no, — 

He  lies  and  motdders  low ; 
Christ  is  not  risen  I 

»  »  »  »  » 

Eat,  drink,  and  play,  and  think  that  this  is  bliss : 
There  is  no  heaven  but  this ; 

There  is  no  hell, 
Save  earth,  which  serves  the  purpose  doubly  well, 

Seeing  it  visits  still 
With  eqnalest  apportionments  of  ill 
Both  good  and  bad  alike,  and  brings  to  one  same  dust 

The  unjust  and  the  just 

With  Christ,  who  is  not  risen. 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved : 
Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope. 
And  most  beliefiess,  that  had  most  believed. 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 
Tea,  of  that  Just  One  too ! 
It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true — 
Christ  is  not  risen ! ' 

Afterwards,  indeed,  in  a  more  peaceful  mood,  he  wrote  the 
following  lines : — 

*  Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
Tet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look  around. 
Whatever  befell, 
Earth  is  not  hell ; 
Now,  too,  as  when  it  first  began. 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
For  all  that  breathes  beneath  the  heaven's  high  cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  hope. 
Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief; 
Or,  at  the  least,  faith  unbelief. 

Though  dead,  not  dead ; 

Not  gone,  though  fled ; 

Not  lost,  though  vanished : 

In  the  great  Gospel  and  true  creed. 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed ; 
Christ  is  yet  risen.' 

Here,  again,  is  one  of  his  pieces  of  ironical   satire,  entitled 
*  The  Latest  Decalogue  :' — 

'  Thou  shalt  have  one  God  only ;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two  ? 
No  graven  images  may  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency : 
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Swear  not  at'all;  for,  for  thy  curse 
Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse : 
At  chnroh  on  SondAy  to  attend 
Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend : 
Honour  thy  parents ;  that  is,  all 
From  wh(un  advanoement  may  be&ll : 
Thou  ahalt  not  kiU ;  bnt  need'st  not  striTe 
Officiously  to  keep  alive : 
Do  not  adultery  commit ; 
Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it : 
lliou  shfJt  not  steal ;  an  empty  feat, 
When  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat : 
Bear  not  false  witness ;  let  the  lie 
Have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly : 
Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition.' 

In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  the  character  of  Clough  was 
somewhat  smoothed  down,  so  to  speak;  his  peculiar  vein  is 
much  less  prominent  in  his  last  and  unfinished  set  of  poems,  the 
^Mari  Magno.'  These  are  distinguished  by  pure  naturalistic 
painting,  like  that  of  Crabbe,  by  translucent  sentiment,  and  by  a 
drawing  of  character  at  once  subtle  and  intelligible.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  tales  are  peculiarly  graceful ;  here  are  four 
lines  from  the  second,  spoken  by  the  hero  of  it : — 

*  O  for  some  friend,  or  more  than  friend,  austere, 
To  make  me  know  myself,  and  make  me  fear  I 
O  for  some  touch,  too  noble  to  be  kind. 
To  awake  to  life  the  mind  within  the  mind ! 

The  difference  of  tone  from  the  preceding  poems  will  be 
immediately  felt.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  his  best 
known  poem,  'The  Bothie  of  Tober-Na-Vuolich,'  which  was 
published  some  time  previously,  is  likewise  comparatively 
simple.  The  hexameter  metre,  in  which  this  poem  and  the 
'Amours  de  Voyage'  are  written,  has  doubtless  hindered  their 
popularity.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cause  why  the  Bothie  should 
be  written  in  this  metre ;  for  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  the  mock- 
heroic  style.  A  vein  of  cheerful  comedy  runs  through  it,  which 
is  very  effective.  But  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it  are, 
perhaps,  the  descriptions  of  Scotch  scenery ;  here  is  one,  for 
example : — 

'  But  in  the  interval  hero  the  boiling  pent-up  water 
Frees  itself  by  a  final  descent,  attainmg  a  basin. 
Ton  feet  wide  and  eighteen  long,  with  whiteness  and  fury 
Occupied  partly,  but  mostly  pellucid,  pure,  a  mirror ; 
Beautiful  there  for  the  colovii  (Vc^'\N^iv\.\ioini^^^TiT^iO&s\ss!A^T\ 
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Beantifdl,  most  of  all,  where  beads  of  foam  nprising 
Mingle  their  cloads  of  white  with  the  delicate  hne  of  the  stillness, 
Cliff  over  cliff  for  its  sides,  with  rowan  and  pendant  birch  bonghs. 
Here  it  lies,  unthonght  of  above  at  the  bridge  and  the  pathway, 
Still  more  enclosed  from  below  bj  wood  and  rocky  projection*' 

We  doubt  if  a  more  perfect  description  of  the  surroundings  of 
a  waterfall  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  trouble  and  the  doubt  which  extended  itself^  not  merely 
into  the  opinions,  but  into  the  whole  life  and  desires  of  Clough. 

To  pass  from  Clough  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  is  to  pass  from 
one  who  poured  out  his  whole  soul  in  verse  to  one  with  whom 
verse  is  a  pleasant  recreation.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  are 
extremely  agreeable  reading;  and  they  have  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter, though  not  so  decided  as  altogether  to  absorb  and  carry 
away  the  reader.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  is  certainly 
*  Tristram  and  Is^ult'  And  this  is  eminently  a  simple  poem, 
alike  in  conception  and  execution.  It  deals,  not  with  the  con- 
fused, complex,  meditative,  sceptical  life  of  modem  times,  but 
with  an  era  in  which  all  events  were  taken  to  happen  in  ways 
easily  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary  comprehension.  This  is 
the  era  which  in  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us  is  represented  by 
childhood — the  time  when  it  seems  not  incredible,  but  perfectly 
natural,  that  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand  should  change  a 
palace  into  a  hovel,  or  that  an  enchanted  draught  should  affect 
a  man  with  a  lifelong  passion.  And  it  is  from  the  remeftibrance 
of  our  own  childhood  that  it  is  so  pleasant  to  us  to  go  back  to 
these  fancies.  They  revive  our  past  selves ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  we  gladly  forgive  their  discordance  with  our  present  selves. 
But  what  adds  to  the  charm  of  *  Tristram  and  Iseult'  is,  that  with 
these  imaginations  guiltless  of  logic  is  combined  the  passion  and 
chivalry  of  youth.  This,  too,  is  simple — with  more  of  flesh  and 
blood  in  it,  no  doubt,  than  the  arbitrary  flights  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights ' — but  not  overburdened  with  any  weight  of  thought  or  of 
purpose.  And  the  style  in  which  all  this  is  depicted  answers  to 
the  matter;  it  is  perfectly  straightforward  and  easy.  Take  the 
following  lines : — 

'  Ah,  tired  madcaps,  yon  lie  still ! 
But  were  you  at  the  window  now 
To  look  forth  on  the  fairy  sight 
Of  your  illumined  haunts  by  night ; 
To  see  the  parkglades  where  you  play 
Far  lovelier  than  they  are  by  day ; 
To  see  the  sparkle  on  the  eaves, 
And  upon  every  giant  bough 

Of 
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Of  those  old  oaks,  whose  wet  red  leaves 
Are  jewelled  with  bright  drops  of  rain — 

How  wonld  your  voices  ran  again ! 
And  far  beyond  the  sparkling  trees 
Of  the  castle  park  one  sees 
The  bare  heaths  spreading,  clear  as  day, 
Moor  behind  moor,  £Eir,  £hr  away, 
Into  the  heart  of  Brittany. 
And  here  and  there,  locked  by  the  land. 
Long  inlets  of  smooth  glittering  sea, 
And  many  a  stretch  of  watery  sand 
All  shining  in  the  white  moonbeams — 

Bat  yoa  see  fairer  in  yoor  dreams.' 

Yet  there  is  something  wanting  here ;  and  still  more  is  there 
something  wanting  in  such  poems  as  *  Sotrat  and  Rustum '  and 
*  Mycerinus.'  There  is  not  sufficient  verve  and  impetus  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  thought  and  reflection.  Mr.  Arnold 
professes  to  take  as  his  model  the  Greek  dramatists;  and  the 
Greek  dramatists  certainly  progress  in  measured  movement,  and 
not  with  an  overpowering  torrent  But  then  ^schylos  and 
Sophocles  have  a  fullness  of  matter  which  it  was  impossible  to 
deal  with  except  by  a  somewhat  slow  mode  of  composition  ;  and 
Mr.  Arnold  has  no  such  excuse  to  set  up  for  himself.  The 
power  of  a  poet,  if  we  may  use  a  mathematical  expression,  is  the 
product  of  his  swiftness  into  the  amount  of  matter  he  puts  into 
his  verse ;  and  where  both  of  these  are  moderate,  the  power  of 
the  poet  is  moderate  also.  There  are,  however,  other  of  Mr. 
Arnold*s  poems  in  which  he  has  shown  more  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  himself  than  he  has  in  those  we  have  mentioned.  We  do  not 
entirely  sympathise  with  the  idea  expressed  in  '  Self-dependence ;' 
but  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  poet, 
weary  and  sick  of  self-questioning,  looks  up  to  the  stars  (standing 
on  the  prow  of  a  vessel)  and  entreats  them  to  compose  him  : — 

*  "  Ah,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "  yo  Stars,  ye  Waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew  : 

Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you. 
Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  yoiL" 

*  From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea's  imquiet  way, 

In  the  rustling  night  air  came  the  answer — 
"  Would'st  thou  he  as  these  are  ?     Live  as  they. 

*  "  Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  roimd  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see ; 

These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

'"And 
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'  ^  And  with  jo j  the  stars  perform  tHeir  shining, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon-silvered  roll : 
For  alone  they  liye,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  souL 

*  *^  Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unobservant 
In  what  state  Grod's  other  works  may  be, 
In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring. 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see." ' 

i^e  should  precisely  reverse  Mr.  Arnold's  ailment  here. 
n  the  opposite  premise  we  draw  the  opposite  conclusion. 
I,  we  say,  are  better  than  the  stars,  and  attain  a  more  mighty 
just  because  they  are  not  *  unobservant  in  what  state  God's 
r  works  may  be.'  It  is  true  a  man  may  be  overburdened  with 
rvation,  with  thought,  with  feeling,  so  that  his  animal  life — 
necessary  condition  of  his  presence  on  earth — decays  under 
?eight ;  he  may  sigh,  as  Mr.  Arnold  does,  for  the  quiet  un- 
acted rhythm  of  the  starry  movements.  But  this  is  a  mere 
itory  feeling ;  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  truth  that  the 
lity  of  man  results  from  his  capacity  of  affecting  and  being 
led  by  others.  And  though  a  poet  may  express  wishes  that 
ot  wise,  and  thoughts  which  are  not  accurate,  and  be  liked 
le  better  for  it  from  the  naturalness  of  his  utterance,  he  must 
nunciate  these  sort  of  maxims  with  too  solemn  an  air.  And, 
td,  though  quietism  used  to  be  a  sort  of  creed  with  Mr. 
)ld,  and  almost  the  very  gospel  that  he  preached,  in  his  latest 
ne  a  change  is  discernible.  He  no  longer  attempts  that 
iness,  that  perfection  of  a  model,  that  correctness  according 
ademical  rule,  which  used  to  be  his  aim.  And  we  find 
lines  as  the  following  truer  and  more  affecting  than  all  his 
s  at  an  antique  symmetry  : — 

'  Ah,  no  I  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun, 
For  feeling  nerves  and  Hving  breath- 
Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death  ! 
It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep. 
More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep. 
It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell : 
Ccdm  '«  not  lifers  croum,  though  calm  is  well, 
'Tis  all  perhaps  which  man  requires. 
But  'tis  not  what  our  youth  desires.' 

y  this  is  true.  And  though  Mr.  Arnold  has  discovered  it 
r  late — though  his  poems  fail  of  that  fullness  and  depth 
h  they  would  have  possessed  had  he  given  the  reins  to  his 
«  earlier,  had  he  sought  less  for  premature  tranquillity,  had 

he 
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he  resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  life,  however  calm  in  outward 
appearance,  must  be  fundamentally  unquiet  and  unresting — ^yet 
no  one  can  close  this  his  last  volume  without  feeling  him  to  be  a 
friend,  and  a  man  alive  to  the  fears,  the  doubts,  and  the  hopes  of 
other  men. 

No  one  can  say  of  Mrs.  Browning  that  she  aflected  too  much 
an  air  of  serenity.  Her  fault  was  the  very  opposite — to  exagge- 
rate her  passion.  And  in  her  earlier  poems  mis  was  done  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  almost  to  preclude  any  pleasure  in  the  reading  of 
them.  It  could  not  but  be  felt  from  the  first  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  greater  ambition  than  ordinary,  and  of  a  consistency  and  indi- 
viduality of  purpose  rare  among  men;  and  for  this  reason  she 
was  well  known,  if  not  popular,  long  before  she  had  written  any- 
thing worthy  to  last.  The  first  work  in  which  she  reached  down 
to  true  originality  was  *  Aurora  Leigh ;'  and  this  and  her  posthu- 
mous volume  of  '  Last  Poems '  are  the  only  poems  by  wluch  she 
is  likely  io  be  remembered.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  in  her  ease 
as  in  that  of  Mr.  Arnold,  to  find  this  consistent  improvement  in 
maturer  years,  just  as  on  the  other  hand  it  is  sad  to  see,  what 
happens  with  some  writers,  a  luxuriant  youth  followed  by  a  man- 
hood that  fails  to  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  its  promise. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  called  *  Aurora  Leigh '  *  the  greatest  poem  of 
the  century.*  We  do  not  the  less  utterly  dissent  from  this  opinion, 
that  we  think  we  understand  the  causes  which  induced  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  enunciate  it  Partly,  it  is  an  example  of  a  rule  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  both  given  and  by  his  own  writings  copiously 
illustrated — a  rule  which,  however,  we  do  not  adopt  so  unre- 
servedly as  he  proclaims  it — that  poets  make  the  worst  critics  of 
poets,  because  they  can  so  easily  imagine  excellence  where  none 
is.  For  Mr.  Ruskin  is  himself  a  poet,  and  a  most  beautiful  and 
original  poet ;  and  being  this,  he  has  in  *  Aurora  Leigh  ' — as,  we 
think.  In  other  celebrated  Instances — imagined  an  excellence 
greater  than  that  which  really  exists.  But,  secondly,  the  im- 
petuous efFervescent  spirit  of  *  Aurora  Leigh '  is  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself ;  and,  thirdly,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  he  has  been  attracted  by  the  disquisitions  on  art  which 
it  contains.  Now,  In  our  opinion,  these  disquisitions,  though 
often  remarkable  In  themselves,  were  yet  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
to  Mrs.  Browning,  and  hindered  her  from  a  more  legitimate  mode 
of  exercising  her  genius.  It  is  a  graceful  thing  In  poets  not  to 
think  too  highly  of  the  poetic  art,  but  rather  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  action  and  practical  life  of  the  world  in  general 
*  Aurora  Leigh,'  on  the  other  hand,  Is  full  of  passages  like  the 
following : — 

*What 
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*  What  form  is  best  for  poems  ?    Let  me  think 
Of  form  less,  and  the  external.     Trust  the  spirit 
As  Bovraa  nature  does,  to  make  the  form ; 
For  otherwise  we  only  imprison  spirit, 
And  not  embody.    Inward  evermore 
To  outward, — so  in  life,  and  so  in  art, 
Which  still  is  life. 

Five  acts  to  make  a  play, 
And  why  not  fifteen  ?  why  not  ten  ?  or  seven  ? 
What  matter  for  the  number  of  the  leaves, 
Supposing  the  tree  lives  and  grows  ?  exact 
The  literal  unities  of  time  and  place. 
When  'tis  the  essence  of  passion  to  ignore 
Both  time  and  place  ?    Absurd.    Keep  up  the  fire, 
And  leave  the  generous  flames  to  shape  themselves.' 

All  most  true,  and  only  out  of  place.  Mrs.  Browning  ought  hardly 
even  to  have  thought  to  herself  what  she  has  written  in  the  above 
passage — ^the  method  she  recommends  ought  to  have  been  an  in- 
stinctive habit  with  her,  not  a  conclusion  needing  to  be  expressed 
in  words ;  much  less  ought  she  to  have  written  it  down.  Indeed, 
she  need  only  have  followed  the  advice  given  by  herself.  ^  Let  me 
think  of  form  less^  and  the  external,'  she  says,  and  then  proceeds 
to  condemn  the  critics  and  their  rules,  which  surely  belong  to 
fonns  and  the  external.  The  result  is,  that  having  not  accustomed 
herself  to  concentrate  her  attention  on  action,  when  she  comes  to 
deal  with  action,  she  shows  a  marvellous  ignorance.  The  whole 
plot  of  her  poem  is  wild  and  improbable  to  the  last  degree.  The 
hero,  Romney  Leigh,  is  most  inadequately  drawn.  No  doubt,  he 
might  have  done  any  of  the  actions  ascribed  to  him :  he  might 
have  proposed  to  Aurora  and  been  rejected —  might  have  engaged 
himself  to  Marian  Erie,  the  peasant-girl — have  founded  his  pha- 
lanstery— have  been  burnt  out  of  his  home,  wounded  and  made 
blind  through  those  whom  he  had  relieved — and  lastly  have 
married  Aurora  after  all.  All  these  things  are  possible.  But 
they  are  told  in  the  poem  as  mere  isolated  facts ;  there  is  no  con- 
secution among  them — no  development  of  character;  we  are 
absolutely  without  that  key  to  the  nature  of  Romney  Leigh,  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  poetess  to  have  given  us.  She  means  us  to 
admire  him  ;  but  there  is  an  apparent  excess  of  ignorance  in  his 
pursuit  of  an  ideal,  to  explain  which  needs  much  more  than  is 
told  us  in  the  poem.  So,  again,  Mrs.  Browning  describes  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  an  infidel  in  controversy — and  this  is  how 
■be  makes  them  talk ;  the  Roman  Catholic  speaks  first : — 

*  The  church, — and  by  the  church  I  mean,  of  course, 
The  catholic,  apostolic,  mother-church, — • 
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Draws  linos  as  plain  and  straight  as  her  own  wall ; 
Inside  of  which,  are  Christians,  obvionsly, 
And  outside  .  .  .  dogs. 

We  thank  you.    Well  I  know 
The  ancient  mother-church  would  fain  still  bite. 
For  all  her  toothless  gums, — as  Leigh  himself, 
Would  fain  be  a  Christian  still,  for  all  his  wit ; 
Pass  that ;  jou  too  may  settle  it  for  me.' 

It  is  plain  that  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  perceive  the  extreme  and 
needless  rudeness  of  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue. 

Yet  ^  Aurora  Leigh'  is  a  very  striking  poem.     Comparing  it, 
for  instance,  with  the  *  Princess ' — a  poem  that  like  this,  desli 
largely  with  the  position  of  woman  in  the  world — no  one  cia 
fail  to  see  how  much  fuller  it  is  of  thought  and  matter,  though  Mn. 
Browning  nowhere  reaches  up  to  the  level  of  the  lyrics  in  Tenny- 
son's poem.     And  given  that  the  efforts  of  an  artist  for  ezcelknce 
in  his  art  form  a  proper  subject  for  a  poem,  no  one  can  deny  tbat 
Mrs.  Browning  has  depicted  it  well.     Nor  does  she  ever  fid!  in 
largeness  of  sympathy,  though  perhaps  this  is  not  always  directed 
with  the  clearest  discernment     But  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
passage  respecting  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book  of 
her  poem  is  not  only  generous  but  in  a  great  measure  judicious:— 

'  And  so  I  am  strong  to  love  this  noUe  France, 
'Jliis  poet  of  tho  nations,  who  dreams  on 
And  wails  on  (while  tho  household  goes  to  wreck) 
For  ever,  after  some  ideal  good, — 
Some  equal  poise  of  sex,  some  xmvowed  love 
Inviolate,  some  spontaneous  brotherhood, 
Some  wealth  that  leaves  none  poor  and  finds  none  tired. 
Some  freedom  of  the  many  that  respects 
The  wisdom  of  tho  few.     Heroic  dreams ; 
Sublime,  to  dream  so ;  natural,  to  wake.* 

But  some  of  the  '  Last  Poems '  excel  anything  that  Mrs.  Browning 
has  elsewhere  written.  In  the  '  Forced  Recruit,'  in  *  Bianca 
among  the  Nightingales,'  and  '  De  Profundis,'  the  strained  efibrt 
which  elsewhere  mars  her  poetry  is  comparatively  very  litde 
apparent.  And  of  all  her  works,  the  gem  is  that  entiUed  ^  A 
Musical  Instrument' 

The  poets  of  whom  we  have  written  had  their  youth,  and  in 
some  cases  their  maturer  years,  cast  in  times  of  peace.  But  since 
1848  times  of  greater  restlessness  have  set  in,  and  within  the  last 
ten  years  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  world  which  have 
equalled,  not  in  the  violence  of  their  accompaniments,  but  peifaapi 
in  permanent  importance,  those  which  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.     Will  any  poel  tvse  ^eat  enough  to  grasp  this 
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condition  of  things,  and  to  render  the  picture  and  visible  shape 
of  the  age  eternally  present  to  posterity  r  Wc  do  not  know ;  the 
advent  of  such  men  is  not  a  thing  to  be  calculated  upon.  There 
are  ages  in  the  world's  history  politically  momentous,  yet  in- 
glorious— 

'  carent  quia  vate  sacro.' 

But  the  final  culmination  of  a  period  is  when  great  actions  are 

crowned  by  a  splendid  record.     Meanwhile  within  the  last  few 

jears  a  school  of  poetry  altogether  novel  has  been  springing  up— 

I  school  which,  taking  the  classical  legends  as  its  main  theme, 

only  occasionally  and  in  lyrical  fashion  glances  from  thence  at 

die  thoughts  which  are  most  prevalent  among  the  inquirers  and 

workers  of  the  age.     Of  this  school  Mr.  Morris  is  the  most 

powerful  writer ;  but  the  most  striking  single  passages  have,  we 

think,  been  composed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  that  volume  of  as 

yet  unfulfilled  promise,  the  ^  Atalanta  in  Calydon.'     To  these 

poets  we  may  recur  on  some  future  occasion ;  but  at  present  we 

must  be  silent  about  them.     Nor  can  we  say  more  concerning 

such  a  graceful  minor  poet  as  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Dorsetshire 

poems ;  nor  of  those  very  notable  writers,  who,  like  Dr.  Newman 

ind  ^  George  Eliot,'  have  expressed  in  verse  the  superab(mdance 

»f  feeling  and  thought  that  remained  to  them  after  the  greater 

ullness  of  their  labours  in  prose. 


Vrt.  III. — 1.  Principles  of  Geology  ;  or  the  Modern  Chavges 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  considered  as  illustrative  of 
Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Tenth 
and  entirely  revised  Edition.  London,  1867  (Vol.  I.),  1868 
(Vol.  II.). 

!.  Elements  of  Geology  ;  or  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and 
its  InJiahitantSy  as  illustrated  hy  Geological  Monuments.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Bart,  F.R.S.     Sixth  Edition.     London,  1865. 

rHE  first  edition  of  the  '  Principles  of  Geology '  appeared 
in  1830 :  the  tenth  edition  was  completed  in  1868.  In 
his  period  of  thirty-eight  years  the  work  has  grown  to  double 
ts  original  bulk,  and  has  besides  given  birth  to  two  vigorous 
:hildren,  the  '  Elements  of  Geology '  and  the  *  Antiquity  of 
Man.'  These  have  reached,  the  one  a  sixth  and  the  other  a 
lurd  edition,  and  are  both  of  them  bulky  volumes,  the  former 
•wen  surpassing  in  size  the  entire  parent  work  at  the  time  when 
t  first  came  before  the  public.  Translations  of  all  theto  workt 
nlo  French  and  German,  and  even  into  the  Russian  hjBjf  '^^ 
lawe  made  them  widely  known  over  the  whole  cmlaMi^ 
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We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  no  other  work  on 
geology  has  ever  reached  ten  editions ;  and  we  may  perhaps  go 
further,  and  say  that  no  purely  scientific  work,  not  speciaUy 
educational  or  popular,  has  ever  had  so  large  a  circulation  doling 
its  author's  life.  As  another  distinctive  character  of  this  work, 
we  may  point  out  that  in  its  whole  scope  and  aim  it  stands  en- 
tirely alone  and  without  rivals.  Books  on  geology,  like  books 
on  almost  every  other  branch  of  science,  can  be  counted  by  the 
dozen  and  the  score ;  but  among  them  all  there  is  not  one  that 
goes  over  the  same  ground  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  great  work. 
We  have  volumes  on  every  branch  of  the  subject,  mineral- 
ogical,  strati^rraphical,  and  palseontological ;  we  have  *  Hand- 
books '  and  *  Alanuals,'  ^  Treatises  '  and  ^  Introductions  ;*  we  have 
educational,  systematic,  picturesque,  and  theological' Geology: 
but  we  have  no  other  work  whatever  on  the  Modem  changes  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  considered  as  the  very  foundations 
and  principles  of  Geology.  And  yet  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
most  wide  and  varied  interest,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince 
our  readers.  It  admits  of  description  of  the  most  marvellous 
natural  phenomena,  and  discussions  of  the  most  curious  nature 
into  the  past  history  of  the  earth  and  even  of  the  solar  system. 
If,  therefore.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  been  permitted  to  retain  un- 
disputed possession  of  this  wide  and  fertile  field  of  research  finr 
so  long  a  period,  we  must  impute  it  to  his  having  treated  the 
subject  so  exhaustively,  with  such  lucidity  of  argument  and  such 
a  charm  of  style,  as  completely  to  satisfy  both  scientific  readers 
and  the  educated  public,  and  thus  render  competition  hopeless. 
A  book  with  such  a  history  is  certainly  worthy  of  our  attention. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  first  place 
a  short  sketch  of  its  main  purport,  bearing  in  mind  the  state  of 
scientific  opinion  at  the  date  of  its  appearance ;  and  then  to 
discuss  some  of  the  matters  of  very  great  interest  which  firrt 
appear  in  this  tenth  edition  and  make  it  in  many  respects  an 
entirely  new  work. 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Charles  Lyell  first  came  before  the 
public,  tlie  standard  work  on  Geology  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  Europe,  was  Cuvier*s  '  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth.'  In  1827,  a  fifth  edition  of  the  English  translation  was 
published,  and  so  late  as  1830  a  German  translation  appeared, — 
striking  proofs  of  its  wide  popularity,  due  no  less  to  the  great 
name  of  its  author  than  to  the  authoritative  tone  in  which  it  was 
written,  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  its  style,  and  to  its  being 
almost  the  only  recent  work  that  discussed,  however  briefly,  the 
gr(»at  questions  of  theoretical  Geology. 

In  tnis  essay,  besides  giving  an  abstract  of  his  researches  on 
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ioBsil  animals,  Cuvier  proposed  to  show  how  far  the  '  history  of 
the  revolution^  of  the  globe '  had  been  restored,  and  he  believed 
that  he  had  determined  many  parts  of  it  ^in  such  a  rigorous 
manner '  that  they  would  be  ^  regarded  as  points  definitely  fixed, 
and  form  an  epoch  in  science.'  He  then  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  cbIux  and  peaceful  aspect  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
the  appearances  discovered  when  we  examine  its  interior.  Here 
in  the  raised  beds  of  shells,  the  fractured  rocks,  the  inclined  or 
even  vertical  stratification,  we  find  abundant  proofs  *that  the 
surface  of  the  globe  has  been  broken  up  by  revolutions  and 
catastrophes.'  The  different  character  and  constitution  of  suc- 
cessive strata,  and  the  diverse  organic  remains  found  in  them, 
showed  that  the  nature  of  the  ocean  and  the  matters  which  it 
held  in  solution  must  again  and  again  have  changed,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  various  successive  irruptions  of  the  sea 
over  the  land.  He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  these  irruptions 
and  retreats  of  the  sea  have  not  been  slow  or  gradual ;  '  but 
most  of  the  catastrophes  which  have  occasioned  them  have  been 
sudden  ;*  and  he  remarks  that  ^  this  is  especially  easy  to  be 
proved  with  regard  to  the  last  of  these  catastrophes  :  that  which, 
by  a  twofold  motion,  has  inundated  and  afterwards  laid  dry  our 
present  continents.'  This  proof  is  so  remarkable  that  it  deserves 
to  be  quoted  entire :— « 

*  In  the  norihem  regions  it  [tho  inundation]  has  left  the  carcasses  of 
large  quadrupeds,  which  became  enveloped  in  tho  ice,  and  have  thus 
been  preserved  even  to  our  own  times,  with  their  skin,  their  hair,  and 
their  flesh.  If  they  had  not  been  frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  they  would 
have  been  decomposed  by  putrefaction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
eternal  frost  could  not  previously  have  occupied  the  places  in  which 
they  have  been  seized  by  it,  for  they  could  not  have  lived  in  such  a 
temperature.  It  was,  therefore,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  that 
these  animals  were  destroyed,  and  the  country  which  they  inhabited 
became  covered  with  ice.  Tins  event  has  been  sudden,  instantaneous, 
without  any  gradation:  and  what  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  with 
respect  to  this  last  catastrophe,  is  not  less  so  with  reference  to  thoso 
which  preceded  it.'  * 

This 

*  Cn'vier  was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  Playfair^s  *  Illastrations  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  Theory/  in  which  that  author  maintains  that  the  ice-preserved  rhinoceros 
and  mammotn  of  Siberia  inhabited  that  country  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was 
Tery  little  different  from  what  it  is  now.  After  showing  the  nntenability  of  cTery 
otber  hypothesis,  Playfair  thus  sums  up  :— *  On  the  whole,  therefore,  no  conclusion 
remaios  but  that  these  bones  have  belonged  to  species  of  elephants,  rhinoceros,  &C., 
which  inhabited  the  very  countries  where  thev  are  now  buried,  and  which  ooald 
endnre  the  severity  of  the  Siberian  climate.  The  rhinoceros  of  the  Wilni  oertaliily 
lived  cm  the  confines  of  the  Polar  circle,  and  was  exposed  to  the  tame  cold  irhea 
attve«  by  which,  when  dead,  its  body  has  been  so  long  and  so  curiontly  preserved.* 
— (Playnir'a  Works,  rol  i.  p.  464.)    This  view,  which  \a  ibslt  ^ooVfeniSLi  \tfS^«)k 
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This  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  s^Ie 
and  tone  of  the  whole  work,  which  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
life  has  not  always  existed  upon  the  globe,  and  that  'it  is  easj 
for  the  observer  to  distinguish  the  point  at  which  it  has  began  to 
deposit  its  productions/  The  '  primitive  mountains  *  are  said  to 
afford  this  evidence,  and  their  'sharp  and  bristling  lidges  sod 
peaks  are  indications  of  the  violent  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  elevated.'  On  the  flanks  of  these  monntains  'a  sea  with- 
out inhabitants'  deposited  schists,  porphyries^  sandstones,  and 
limestones  destitute  of  shells,  and  prepared  materials  for  the 
mollusca  and  zoophytes  which  were  presently  to  deposit  npoa 
these  formations  vast  heaps  of  their  shells  and  corals. 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  changes  now  going  on,  and  de- 
scribing erratic  blocks,  alluviums  and  volcanoes,  he  conclndes  that 
'  it  is  in  vain  we  search  among  the  powers  which  now  act  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  for  causes  sufficient  to  produce  the  revolu^ 
tions  and  catastrophes,  the  traces  of  which  are  exhibited  in  its 
crust.' 

He  is  not  less  confident  of  the  '  newness  of  the  present  conti- 
nents,' of  which  he  furnishes  physical  proofs : — 

*  It  must,'  he  says, '  have  been  since  the  last  elevation  of  the  land 
above  tho  sea,  that  precipices  began  to  disintegrate  and  to  form  heaps 
of  debris  at  their  bases ;  that  our  rivers  have  begun  to  flow  and  to 
deposit  alluvial  matters ;  that  our  2)rcseDt  vegetation  has  spread  over 
the  surface  and  has  pnxluced  soil ;  that  our  cliffs  began  to  be  corroded 
by  the  sea ;  that  our  sand  downs  began  to  be  thro>*Ti  up  by  the  wind, 
and  that  men  have  begun  to  spread  themselves  over  the  surface.' 

He  then  shows  that  all  these  processes  go  on  rapidly,  and 
concludes : — 

^  that  if  anything  in  geology  l)e  established,  it  is  that  the  surface  of 
our  globe  has  undergone  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  the  date  of 
which  cannot  be  refen*ed  to  a  mueh  earlier  period  than  five  or  six 
thousand  years  ago ;  that  this  revolution  overwhelmed  and  caused  to 
disappear  the  countries  wliich  were  previously  inhabited  by  man,  and 
tho  s]>ecies  of  animals  now  best  known ;  that  on  the  other  hand  it  laid 
dry  the  bottom  of  tho  last  sea,  and  formed  of  it  the  countries  which 
are  at  the  present  day  inhabited.* 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  what  Cuvier 
taught,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  or  it  would  hardly 
be  credited  to  what  extent  the  theory  of  '  convulsions '  and 
'  catastrophes '  was  really  carried.     These  doctrines   had  held 


the  present  day,  and  is  a  .striking  example  of  the  logical  acuteness  of  its  anthor. 
was  however  fur  too  simple  for  Cuvier,  who  preferred  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  most 
awful  and  utterly  unimaginable  catastrophe,  which,  had  it  ever  occorred,  mut 
have  destroyed  every  living  lUiug  iua  Urg^e  portion  of  the  Palsearctic  region. 
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undisputed  sway  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  been  weighted 
bj  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  names  in  Europe. 
The  chief  writers  on  Geology  in  France  and  England  supported 
aimilar  views,  while  the  doctrines  of  Hutton  and  Playfair,  so 
much  in  advance  of  their  age,  seemed  to  be  utterly  forgotten. 
It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Cuvier  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  and  his  *  Theory  of  the  Earth '  was  still  being  translated 
into  foreign  languages,  that  a  hitherto  unknown  author,  Mr. 
Lyell,  had  the  audacity  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  this  theory, 
and  to  demonstrate  by  masterly  reasoning  and  by  a  vast  array 
of  facts,  that  almost  every  portion  of  it  was  radically  unsound. 
From  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology  ' 
there  appeared  no  more  English  editions  of  the  '  Theory  of  the 
Earth.' 

Instead  of  that  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  natural  causes 
now  acting,  which  led  Cuvier  and  so  many  other  writers  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  geology,  Mr.  Lycll  investigated  them  with  the 
most  painstaking  minuteness,  applied  the  tests  of  survey  and 
measurement,  and  showed  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
element  of  long  periods  of  time,  they  were,  in  almost  every  case, 
folly  adequate  to  explain  those  phenomena.  He  showed  at  the 
same  time,  that  violent  and  convulsionary  action,  vast  debacles 
and  sudden  upheavals,  would  not  at  all  account  for  the  observed 
facts.  That  if  we  descended  from  vague  general  comparisons, 
and  studied  in  detail  all  the  appearances  presented  by  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  we  found  everywhere  proofs  of  slow  and  continuous 
action,  everywhere  the  minutest  correspondence  with  what  was 
now  taking  place,  if  we  but  took  the  trouble  to  learn  what  that 
really  was.  He  showed  that  modern  volcanoes  had  poured  out 
equally  vast  masses  of  melted  rock,  which  had  covered  equally 
extensive  areas  with  any  ancient  volcano ;  that  strata  were  now 
forming,  comparable  in  extent  and  mass  to  any  ancient  strata ; 
that  organic  remains  were  being  preserved  in  them,  just  as  in 
the  older  formations :  that  the  land  was  almost  everywhere  rising 
or  sinking  as  of  old ;  that  valleys  were  being  excavated  and 
mountains  upheaved ;  that  earthquake-shocks  were  producing 
faults  ;  that  vegetation  was  now  preparing  future  coal-beds ;  that 
limestones,  crystalline,  metamorphic,  and  igneous  rocks,  wore 
still  being  formed  ;  and  that,  given  time,  and  the  intermittent 
or  continuous  action  of  the  causes  we  can  now  trace  in  operation, 
and  all  the  contortions  and  fractures  of  strata,  and  every  other 
phenomenon  supposed  to  necessitate  catastrophes  and  cataclysms, 
may  be  again  and  again  produced. 

The  views  advocated  with  so  much  talent  have  steadily  gained 
Vol.  126.— J^o.  252.  2  c  Vy5«:^ 
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wider  and  wider  acceptance,  and  have  led  to  considerable  modi- 
fication in  the  doctrines  held  by  those  who  have  most  consistendy 
opposed  them.  The  *  Convufsionists '  of  the  present  day,  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  time  of  Cuvier. 

There  is  one  objection  made  to  the  doctrines  of  the  *  Unifonni- 
tarians,'  as  the  followers  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  have  been  termed, 
which  appears  very  plausible,  but  which  rests  upon  a  miscon- 
ception of  what  those  doctrines  really  are.  It  is  said,  that  it  is 
unphilosophical  and  almost  absurd  to  believe,  that  in  our  little 
experience  of  a  few  hundred  or  at  most  a  few  thousand  years,  we 
can  have  witnessed  all  forms  and  degrees  of  the  action  of  natural 
forces  ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  the  historical  period  as  a 
fair  sample  of  all  past  geological  ages ;  and  that  as  a  mere  matter 
of  probability  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  proofs  of  greater  earth- 
quakes, more  violent  eruptions,  more  sudden  upheavals,  and 
more  destructive  floods,  having  occurred  during  the  vast  aeons  of 
past  time.  Now  this  argument  is  perfectly  sound  if  it  limits 
itself  to  the  strict  laws  of  probability  and  average,  and  no  Uni- 
formitarian  would  deny  the  possibility  and  even  the  probability 
of  their  having  been  some  greater  ccmvulsions  in  past  geological 
ages  than  have  ever  been  experienced  during  the  historical 
period.  But  the  Convulsionists  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
this.  They  maintain  that,  as  a  rule^  all  the  great  natural  forces 
tending  to  modify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  more  powerful 
and  worked  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  do  now,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  if  not  an  uniform  decrease  in  those  forces  from 
the  earliest  epochs  to  the  present  day.  The  Uniform itarians 
demand  proofs  of  any  such  decrease  of  energy  ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  book  is  in  g^reat  part  a  critical  examination  of  all  these 
supposed  proofs,  and  a  more  or  less  vigorous  demonstration  of 
their  fallaciousness.  His  doctrine  is  simply  that  of  real  against 
imaginary  causes,  and  he  only  denies  cjitastropbes  and  convul- 
sions to  have  been  the  course  of  nature  in  early  times,  because 
he  finds  that  forces  analogous  both  in  kind  and  degree  to  those 
of  existing  nature  are  quite  competent  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  many  interest- 
ing additions  to  this  tenth  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology ' ; 
and  some  of  these  will  serve  to  show  how  willing  the  author  is 
to  admit  a  former  condition  of  the  world  very  different  from  its 
present  state,  whenever  there  is  direct  evidence  of  such  a  change, 
and  whenever  causes  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  operation, 
seem  adc(jiiate  to  have  produced  it 

In  the  first  volume  we  find,  besides  many  smaller  additions, 
that  five  entire  chapters  have  Ix^en  added  or  re- written.     These 
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are,  Chapter  IX.  which  treats  of  the  progressive  development 
of  organic  life,  and  will  be  better  considered  when  we  come  to 
the  new  matter  in  the  second  volume ;  and  Chapters  X.  to  XIV. 
which  discuss  in  great  detail  geological  vicissitudes  of  climate 
and  their  probable  causes,  and  are  so  exceedingly  interesting  as 
to  deserve  our  attentive  consideration. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking  deductions  from  the 
study  of  fossils,  was,  that  the  climate  of  former  age^  was  warmer 
than  that  of  the  present  day;  and  this  was  held  to  support  the 
hypothesis  of  the  primeval  fusion  of  our  planet.     It  was  tacitly 
assumed  that  all  the  facts  went  to  show  a  greater  heat  in  the 
more  ancient  than  in  the  comparatively  modem  epochs ;  and  the 
scarcity  or  total  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  most  ancient 
formations,  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  earth  having  then  just 
solidified  and  begun  to  cool  down,  without  being  yet  in  a  fit 
condition  to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life.     This  very  simple 
hypothesis  received  its  first  shock  when  the  existence  of  a  former 
glacial  epoch  was  demonstrated,  and  a  more  accurate  study  of 
all  the  indications  of  climate  in  past  ages  seemed  to  imply 
alternations  of  temperature  rather  than  a  regularly  progressive 
decrease  of  heat     Proofs  of  a  very  warm  climate  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  during  the  early  and  middle  tertiary  epochs  were  next 
discovered,  while  there  seemed  to  be  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  it  was  still  warmer  in  the  remotest  palaeozoic  times.     Then 
came  the  calculations  of  the  physicists,  who  demonstrated  that 
very  soon  after  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  solidified,  the  climate 
of  the  surface  would   cease  to  be  afiected  in  any  perceptible 
degree  by  the  temperature  of  the  interior,  however  high  that 
might  be ;  and  it  was  at  length  perceived  that  the  problem  was 
a  far  more  complicated  one  than  had  been  at  first  imagined.     Of 
late  years  our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  affinities,  and  distribu- 
tion of  fossil  animals  and  plants  has  immensely  increased  ;  the 
relation  of  existing  organisms  to  climate  has  been  more  accu- 
rately studied  ;  terrestrial  and  astronomical  causes  of  change  of 
climate  have  been  inquired  into,  and  we  are  enabled  to  approach 
this  difficult  question,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  difficulty,  if 
not  with  much  confidence  in  our  ability  to  solve  it 

One  of  the  most  startling  geological  revelations  of  modem  days 
is  the  demonstration,  that  at  so  comparatively  recent  a  period  as 
the  Miocene  a  temperate  climate  prevailed  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  poplars,  planes,  and  lime-trees  grew  within  twelve 
degrees  of  the  pole.  Beds  of  fossil-plants  of  this  epoch  have  been 
found  in  Iceland,  on  the  Mackenzie  River  in  North  Canada,  in 
Banksland,  in  North  Greenland,  and  in  Spitzbergen.  A  hundred 
and  forty-four  species  of  flowering  plants  aaaul  xdii'^  fetwa  V^^n^ 
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been  described  by  Professor  Heer.  Seventy-eight  of  these  were 
probably  trees,  and  fifty  shrubs.  There  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
one  Conifenc,  among  which  were  four  species  of  Sequoia^  allied 
to  the  gigantic  Wellingtonias  of  California  (a  group  which  was 
abundant  in  Miocene  times),  and  three  of  these  were  also  inha- 
bitants of  Central  Europe.  Species  of  ThujopsU  and  SdUAuria^ 
genera  now  found  only  in  Japan,  inhabited  Spitzbergen  and 
North  Greenland,  along  with  beeches,  oaks,  planes,  poplars, 
maples,  walnuts,  limes,  hazels,  and  even  a  magnolia.  Among 
the  shrubs  were  buckthorn,  holly,  dogwood,  and  hawthorn ;  while 
ivy  and  vines  twined  round  the  forest  trees,  and  large  broad- 
leaved  ferns  grew  beneath  their  shade.  Many  of  the  limes, 
planes,  and  oaks  had  very  large  leaves,  and  the  tulip-trees  and 
maples  bore  largo  fruits ;  in  some  cases  even  the  flowers  are  pre- 
served, and  the  specimens  are  so  abundant  and  so  perfect, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  all  the  plants 
grew  upon  the  spot,  and  that  the  climate  must  have  been  at  the 
very  least  as  mild  as  that  of  the  South  of  England  at  the  present 
day.  Yet  in  North  Greenland  an  enormous  glacier  now  covers 
the  whole  country,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  free  from 
ice  in  summer,  and  no  woody  vegetation  but  a  few  dwarf  willows 
can  exist 

Here,  then,  we  have  absolute  proof  that  the  warm  climate 
which  characterised  the  Miocene  epoch  in  the  north  temperate 
zone  extended  into  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  it  is  Professor  Heer's 
opinion  that  forests  might  then  have  flourished  at  the  North  Pole 
itself.  But  although  this  is  by  far  the  most  striking  and  the 
most  satisfactory  case,  it  is  not  the  only  indication  of  a  mild 
Arctic  climate  in  past  ages.  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  an 
Icthyosaurus,  have  been  found  in  Oolitic  rocks  about  77^  N. — 
animals  which  we  are  almost  certain  could  not  have  inhabited 
a  frozen  sea.  Coal  and  characteristic  coal -fossils  have  been 
found  about  the  same  latitudes.  Again,  in  the  oldest  of  all  the 
formations  which  produce  sufficient  organic  remains  to  afford  any 
indications  of  climate — the  Silurian — Encrinites,  Corals,  and 
Mollusca  have  been  discovered  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  seem 
unmistakeably  to  indicate  a  warm  and  open  sea  where  there  is 
now  an  almost  perpetually  frozen  ocean. 

Besides  these  indications  of  warm  or  temperate  climates  in 
past  ages,  extending  sometimes  far  into  tlie  Arctic  regions,  the 
opinion  has  of  late  years  been  steadily  gaining  ground  among 
geologists  that  there  are  also  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  cold 
intervals  or  glacial  epochs  intercalated  among  them.  In  the  same 
Miocene  formation  in  which  we  find  such  abundant  remains  of 
ibe  luxuriant  sub-tropical  fauna  and  flora  that  perv^aded  Central 
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Europey  there  occurs  south  of  the  Alps  a  series  of  beds  containing 
immense  angular  blocks  of  serpentine  and  greenstone,  sometimes 
striated  and  polished,  and  thus  exactly  resembling  those  which 
occur  in  true  glacial  drift  The  geological  position  of  these  beds 
is  indisputable,  since  they  rest  upon  Lower  Miocene  strata  and 
are  covered  by  an  Upper  Miocene  shell-bearing  formation  ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  admits,  after  close  personal  examination,  that 
no  other  hypothesis  than  ice-action  is  at  present  tenable.  Again, 
in  the  Eocene  formation  north  of  the  Alps  is  an  immense  series 
of  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  entirely  devoid  of  all  organic  re- 
mains but  fuci,  and  some  of  which  contain  angular  blocks  varying 
in  size  from  10  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  These  facts  clearly  point 
to  deposit  by  icebergs  in  a  cold  sea. 

Still  further  back  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  isolated  blocks  of 
greenstone  and  syenite,  often  with  granitic  sand  attached,  found 
in  the  white  chsdk  of  the  south  of  England,  is  held  to  indicate 
the  action  of  ice,  and  to  imply  a  cool  climate  somewhere  near. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  chalk  is  a  deep-sea  formation,  and  some 
of  the  stones  found,  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  other  means  of  transport  than  floating 
icebergs. 

We  have  no  more  indications  of  cold  till  we  reach  the  Permian 
or  Magnesian  Limestone  period,  at  which  time  Professor  Ramsay 
has  almost  demonstrated  the  intercalation  of  a  glacial  epoch. 
A  red  unstratified  marl  occurs  frequently  in  Worcestershire, 
Shropshire,  and  other  parts  of  England  containing  angular 
fragments  of  various  rocks,  some  half  a  ton  in  weight,  and  many 
of  them  polished  and  striated.  They  lie  confusedly,  just  as  do 
the  rocks  and  pebbles  in  the  boulder  drift,  and  many  of  the  blocks 
must  have  come  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
fifty  miles  distant  All  this  is  so  exactly  characteristic  of  ice-action 
at  the  present  day  and  in  the  recent  glacial  epoch,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled, however  unwillingly,  to  admit  that  so  far  back  as  the 
Permian  our  seas  were  at  times  actually  colder  than  they  are  now. 
Earlier  still,  in  the  Devonian,  many  geologists  see  evidences  of  ice- 
action  in  the  conglomerates  containing  blocks  and  pebbles,  some  of 
which  are  polished  and  striated  ;  and  even  in  the  still  more  ancient 
Cambrian  strata  some  indications  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
traced ;  but  even  if  we  neglect  these  more  doubtful  cases,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  give  us  a  completely  new  idea  of  the 
past  history  of  our  globe.  Instead  of  the  regular  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  past  ages  which  early  geological  and  cosmical  theories 
took  for  granted,  we  find  proofs  of  alternations  of  warm  and  cold 
periods  &r  back  into  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  and  no  proof  that  the 
climate  which  produced  the  coal-plants  ^ba  an^  ^^tgcl^x  ^^^^x^. 
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that  of  the  comparatively  recent  Mioc^ie  flora.     Wliere  we  had 
expected  to  find  a  marked  contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
existing  world,  we  discover  on  a  more  extended  survey  a  dose 
resemblance;  and  this   resemblance  extends  in  some  cases  to 
physical  details  of  climate,  which  we  might  have  supposed  would 
leave  no  permanent  record  on  the  leaves  of  the  great  sUme  bod^ 
but  which  are  so  curious  and  instructive  as  to  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  has  been  given  to  them.     In  some  of  the  older  rocks 
small  hemispherical  impressions  are  found,  which  exactly  resemble 
the  marks  left  on  a  surface  of  fine  sandy  mud  by  a  shower  of  rain. 
Circular  pits  of  various  sises  are  thus  formed,  with  a  somewhat 
raised  rim,  and  they  are  often  all  a  little  deeper  on  one  side, 
showing  the  direction  of  the  wind  when  the  drops  fell  whidi 
produced  them.    Fine  specimens  of  these  rain-prints  were  obtained 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  from  the  mud-flats  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where  in  summer  the  sun  dries  and  hardens  the 
surface  so  rapidly  that  the  succeeding  tide  covers  them  over  with- 
a  layer  of  sediments,  and  thus  efiectually  preserves  them.     A  cake 
of  this  dried  mud  can  be  split,  and  will  sometimes  show  the  rain- 
marks  and  their  casts  on  two  opposite  surfaces.    Now  the  markings 
on  certain  Triassic  and  Carboniferous  shales  of  North  America 
correspond  in  the  minutest  particulars  to  these  recent  rain-prints, 
and  even  apn^ce  with  them  in  the  average  size  and  depth  of  the 
pits ;  so  that  we  learn,  not  only  that  rain  fell  in  those  early  times, 
hut  that  the  p^eneral  atmospheric  conditions  were  so  similar,  that 
tlic*  size  of  the  drops  was  about  the  same  as  they  are  now,  that 
the  sun  shone  out  afterwards  and  hardened  the  surface,  and  that 
within  a  few  hours  the  tide  flowed  gently  over  that  ancient  shore 
and  deposited  its  preserving  layer  of  sediment    There  is  a  stratum 
of  Triassic  shales  in  New  Jersey  which  preserves  layer  upon 
layer  of  these  rain-prints,  and  among  them   Mr.  RchI  field,  the 
well-known   meteorologist,   has  detected  curious  indented   sub- 
angular  impressions  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  marks  pro- 
ducred  by  a  storm  of  angular  luiil ;  a  most  curious  corroborative 
proof  of  the  striking  similarity  of  our  present  climates  to  those  of 
tlie  most  ancient  geological  periods. 

The  evidence  we  have  here  briefly  sketched,  of  alternations  of 
cold  as  well  as  of  warm  climates,  far  into  the  remotest  past  of 
which  Geology  gives  us  any  knowledge,  and  the  proof  it  dSen  us, 
that  in  the  enormous  lapse  of  ages  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  the  Miocene  epochs  there  was  no  clearly-marketl  decrease  of 
temperature,  seems  quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  the 
climate  of  our  globe  having  been  affected  even  in  the  earliest 
times  by  internal  heat  derived  from  a  central  fluid  mass.  The 
g'eoJogical  evidence  ol  cVimaX^e  \iv  \!£v«t  t^txwAr^v  ^y^^:^  oC  the 
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towards  New  Zealand)  they  might  descend  to  the  sea,  and  so 
deteriorate  the  climate  as  to  render  the  island  munhabitable. 
The  direction  taken  by  icebergs  greatly  affects  temperature,  and 
this  must  depend  on  die  direction  of  ocean  currents,  which  are 
themselves  dependent  on  the  distribution  of  the  land.  The  south- 
westerly winds  which  prevail  in  the  temperate  zones  are  an 
important  factor  in  determining  climate.  They  cause  the  western 
coasts  of  the  great  northern  and  southern  continents  to  be  so 
much  milder  and  more  uniform  in  temperature  than  the  eastern, 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  an  archipelago  of.  broken  land 
occupied  the  place  of  these  continents,  the  whole  region  would 
enjoy  a  more  genial  climate  than  any  portion  of  it  does  now. 

The  present  distribution  of  land  and  sea  upon  the  globe  is 
exceedingly  irregular  and  unsymmetrical.  The  eastern  hemi- 
sphere contains  twice  as  much  land  as  the  western — the  northern 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  southern.  But  what  shows  the 
irregularity  in  a  more  striking  manner  is  the  fact  that  the  globe 
can  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  one  of  which  shall  have 
about  eight  times  as  much  water  as  land,  while  in  the  other  the 
land  and  water  shall  be  about  equal,  and  of  the  latter  hemisphere 
the  British  isles  form  the  centre  or  pole.  Now,  as  it  is  certain 
that  much  which  is  now  land  has  very  recently  been  sea,  and  as 
every  spot  which  is  now  land  has  at  some  time  been  sea ;  and 
yet  further,  as  we  know  that  changes  from  land  to  sea,  and  from 
sea  to  land,  have  taken  place  over  and  over  jigain  at  almost  every 
part  of  the  surface,  w<»  may  ieel  pretty  sure  that  many  other 
equally  abnormal  distributions  of  land  and  sea  have  occurred 
during  past  aijes,  and  that  hardly  any  peculiarity  of  distribution  is 
impossible.  Yet,  without  any  very  extravagant  supposition,  we  may 
see  how  very  great  chancres  of  climate  might  be  brought  about. 
At  present  the  oc(»ans  have  free  communication  over  the  whole 
globe  ;  the  warm  waters  of  the  equator  can  penetrate  to  the  poles, 
while  the  accumulated  ice  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  melted  by  the 
warm  southern  currents.  But  suppose  the  Arctic  and  north 
temperate  seas  were  ever  completely,  or  almost  enclosed  by  land 
— as  might  easily  happen  by  a  comparatively  limited  elevation 
of  the  sea  bottom  between  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Orkneys, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  Davis'  Straits — would  not  the  ice  of  each 
successive  winter  accumulate  so  as  to  form  a  vast  ice-cap  which 
would  inevitably  produce  a  glacial  epoch  over  the  whole  north 
temperate  zone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  polat  regions  were 
as  free  from  land  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  now,  and  if  almost  all 
the  highest  land  were  situated  within  forty-five  degrees  of  the 
equator, — which  it  might  very  easily  be  since  those  limits  include 
considerably  more  than  tYro-xSoAxd^  ol  \W  Vas^a  %\>.\Wi,^  fs^^  tlaa 
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globe, — it  is  certain  that  no  ice  would  ever  be  formed  at  sea,  and 
that  islands  within  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  the  pole  might  enjoy 
a  climate  as  mild  as  the  south  of  Ireland  or  the  warmest  parts  of 
New  Zealand.  The  differences  of  temperature  of  places  in  the 
same  latitude  at  the  present  day  fully  warrant  this  belief. 

Changes  of  distribution  of  sea  and  land  are  therefore  a  sufficient 
cause  for  any  changes  of  climate  of  which  we  have  geological 
evidence.     That  changes  of  the  required  amount  must  certainly 
have  occurred  at  various  epochs  of  past  time  is  also  certain  ;  yet 
Sir  C.  Lyell  himself  furnishes  us  with  a  very  strong  argument 
against  these  changes  having  been  the  sole  cause  of  those  variations 
of  climate  of  which  we  have  such  clear  evidence,  although  they 
may  have  been  always  an  important,  and  perhaps  an  essentia], 
collateral  agent  in  their  production.     This  argument  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  depth  of  the  oceans  is  much  greater  than  the 
height  of  the  continents.     It  has  been  calculated  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  whole  land  of  the  globe  above  the  sea-level  is  only 
1000  feet,  while  the  mean  depth  of  the  oceans  is  15,000  feet. 
Now,  as  there  are  mountain  ranges  of  20,000  feet  and  upwards, 
and  many  extensive  plateaux  of  8000  and  10,000  feet,  it  follows 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  cannot  be 
much  more  than  500  feet  high,  so  that  a  sinking  of  a  hundred 
fathoms  would  convert  a  vast  extent  of  land  into  sea.    Again,  all 
the  shallow  seas  are  near  land,  while  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
great  oceans  are  enormously  deep,  so  that  an  elevation  of  1000 
or  2000  feet  would  only  produce  new  land  adjacent  to  existing 
land  ;    while  to  change  the   ocean    beds   into   dry  land  would 
require   a   continuous  elevation  of  15,000  or  20,000  feet     It 
follows  from  this,  that  while  local  changes  of  land  and  sea  may 
be  frequent  and  comparatively  rapid,  those  greater  changes  which 
would  result  in  the  complete   submergence  of  continents  and 
elevation  of  the  deepest  ocean  beds,  can  only  be  the  work  of 
long  periods  of  time,  comparable  at  least  to  the  age  of  entire 
geological   formations.     When,  therefore,   we  find  evidence   of 
great  change  of  climate  in  the  same  formation,  such  as  the  glacial 
epochs  of  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Newer  Pliocene  formations, 
which  seem  to  have  been  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
by  warm  or  temperate  periods,  it  may  be  argued  that  we  can 
hardly  impute  such  changes  entirely  to  modifications  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  land,  of  which  we  have  in  most  cases  no 
evidence.     But,   on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged — and  the 
argument  is  a  very  forcible  one — that,  as  we  know  that  Newer 
Pliocene  strata  in  Sicily  have  been  raised  to  a  height  of  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  still  later  glacial  drifts  in  the  British 
Islands  to  more  than  2000  feet,  it  is  evident  that  svxeh  qav  ^moxitvl 
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of  change  is  possible  in  a  very  limited  portion  of  geological  time 
as  to  be  capable  of  producing  important  modifications  of  climate. 
A  subsidence  of  no  greater  amount  than  the  elevations  now 
referred  to  would  depress  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  a  large 
portion  of  Nicaragua  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
sea-level,  so  that  the  Gulf  Stream  might  pass  entirely  into  the 
Pacific  ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  quite  recently 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Gunther  that  no  less  than  57 
species  of  true  marine  fishes  are  found  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  Central  America  out  of  173  species  known  to 
inhabit  those  waters.*  These  species.  Dr.  Gunther  remarks,  are 
absolutely  identical,  and  present  no  local  modifications  whatever, 
so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has 
really  been  a  temporary  connexion  between  the  two  oceans  at  a 
very  recent  period.  The  Mollusca,  it  is  true,  show  no  sock 
striking  identity  of  species,  but  this  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
when  we  consider  how  comparatively  limited  are  their  means  of 
dispersal,  and  how  completely  their  existence  is  dependent  on 
local  conditions,  which  might  not  be  favourable  on  the  shores  or 
in  the  bed  of  the  interoceanic  channel. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  during  the  glacial  epoch  a  con- 
siderable part  of  northern  Europe  was  submerged,  admitting  of 
the  southward  passage  of  the  cold  and  iceberg-laden  water  of  the 
Arctic  seas.  Add  to  this  the  undoubted  recent  submergence  of 
the  Sahcira,  and  the  very  probable  divergence  of  the  Gulf- 
stream, — and  we  have  three  distinct  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  probably  occurring  about  the  last  epoch 
of  excessive  cold.  Each  of  them  is  admitted  to  be  capable 
of  producing  a  very  considerable  effect  on  climate,  and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  three  combined  would  have 
had  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  if  their  occurrence  were  really 
synchronous  they  might  well  have  proved  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  glacial  epoch. 

For  some  years  past  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
question  of  what  eH'ect  astronomical  causes  may  have  had  upon 
climate,  and  Mr.  James  Croll  has  published  a  series  of  able 
papers  on  almost  every  phase  of  this  subject  The  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  'Principles'  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Croll  and  others  on  this  interesting 
problem,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  the  boldest  specula- 
tions of  modern  science. 

The  earth  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  describes  an  ellipse, 
differing  very  little   from  a  circle.     The   excentricity   of  this 
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ellipse  varies  slowly  and  irregularly,  and  it  may  in  the  course 
of  ages  approach  very  nearly  to  a  circle,  or  become  very  per- 
ceptibly elongated.  The  excentricity  cannot  however  exceed 
certain  limits,  which  are  pretty  accurately  known.  When  the 
excentricity  is  least,  the  difference  between  the  earth's  perihelion 
(or  least)  distance  from  the  sun,  and  its  aphelion  (or  greatest) 
distance  is  about  half  a  million  of  miles ;  when  greatest  the 
same  difference  may  amount  to  14  millions.  At  present  the  differ^ 
ence  is  about  3  millions  of  miles.  The  total  quantity  of  heat 
received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  in  each  revolution  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and 
this  varies  so  little  for  all  changes  of  excentricity,  that  the 
extreme  possible  differences  of  total  annual  heat  due  to  this  cause 
alone  are  as  1000  to  1003,  or  so  small  as  to  have  no  perceptible 
etkct  upon  climate. 

But  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  leading  to  the  difference  of 
seasons  and  the  long  polani  day  and  night,  materially  affects 
this  vesult,  because  the  two  hemispheres  will  be  differently 
acted  upon  by  an  extreme  degree  of  excentricity  according  as  their 
summer  or  winter  occurs  at  perihelion  or  aphelion.  If  the  north 
pole  is  turned  away  from  the  sun  when  the  earth's  distance  is  at 
a  maximum,  the  winters  will  not  only  be  colder  but  also  longer 
than  they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  at  its  minimum  distance  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  southern  hemisphere  will  have  shorter 
and  milder  winters.  Now,  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  com- 
bined with  the  revolution  of  the  apsides,  cause  all  these  changes 
to  be  gone  through  in  about  21,000  years,  so  that  if  at  any  given 
period  winteV  in  the  northern  hemisphere  occurs  at  aphelion,  in 
10,500  years  afterwards  it  will  occur  at  perihelion,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  full  period  of  21,000  years  will  occur  again  in  aphelion. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  change  of  excentricity  is  irregular,  but 
it  is  also  very  slow  ;  so  that  several  complete  revolutions  of  the 
equinoxes  may  occur  during  a  period  of  great  excentricity,  and 
the  question  is  to  discover  whether  these  alternations  of  very  long 
and  cold  with  very  short  and  mild  winters,  at  intervals  of  about 
10,500  years  during  periods  of  great  excentricity,  will  account 
for  the  glacial  epochs  which  seem  to  have  occurred,  as  it  were 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  warmer  periods. 

The  heat  derived  from  the  sun  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  and  it  is  calculated  that  when  winter  occurs  in  aphelion 
during  an  extreme  excentricity,  that  hemisphere  will  be  receiving 
one-fifth  less  heat  than  it  does  now  when  the  excentricity  is  very 
small.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  all  the  moisture  in  high 
latitudes  would  fall  as  snow  instead  of  rain,  and  would  accumu- 
late to  such  an  extent  that  the  heat  of  summer,  although  very 
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great  (but  of  short  duration),  would  be  insufficient  to  melt  it. 
The  power  of  the  sun  in  summer  would,  it  is  said,  be  diminished 
by  the  quantity  of  fog  and  cloud  produced  by  the  action  of  to 
much  melting  snow  and  ice.  Thus  the  snow  would  accumulate 
year  by  year  till  a  sheet  of  glacier  ice  covered  all  the  high  lands, 
and  even  descended  over  much  of  the  plains,  as  we  know  it  did 
during  the  glacial  epoch. 

At  the  same  time  the  opposite  hemisphere,  enjoying  a  short 
and  mild  winter,  would  have  little  snow,  and  the  long  moderately 
warm  summer  would  soon  melt  it  and  thus  lead  to  an  almost 
perpetual  spring  near  the  poles,  while  the  temperate  zone,  Mr. 
Croll  thinks,  would  enjoy  a  perpetual  summer.  Thus  would  be 
produced  a  condition  of  things  similar  to  that  of  the  carboniferoos 
epoch,  when  there  was  a  warm,  moist,  and  equable  climate 
throughout  temperate  and  even  Arctic  latitudes.  These  results 
are  supported  by  a  g^-eat  array  of  calculation  of  temperatures^ 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  value,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  far  they  would  be  modified  by  terrftstrial 
conditions.  A  striking  example  of  the  preponderating  influence  of 
terrestrial  over  astronomical  causes  in  determining  climate  is 
afforded  by  the  present  state  of  the  earth.  The  excentricitj 
is  now  3  millions  of  miles,  and  we  are  to  thtt  extent  nearer  to 
the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer,  while  the  southern  hemisphere 
IS  so  much  farther  from  the  sun  in  winter.  The  difference  is 
one-thirtieth  of  the  mean  distance,  and  the  whole  earth  ought 
therefore  to  be  one- fifteenth  warmer  in  December  than  in  June. 
But  exactly  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  really  colder  in'  December,  owing  to  the  greater  masses 
of  land  in  northern  than  in  southern  regions.  According  to 
calculation,  the  northern  hemisphere  ought  to  be  warmer  in 
winter  and  colder  in  summer  than  the  southern,  since  the  earth 
is  in  that  phase  of  procession  which  ought,  according  to  Mr. 
Croll,  to  produce  some  approximation  to  a  perpetual  spring  in 
the  north  temperate  zone ;  but  the  reverse  is  again  the  fact,  as 
shown  by  the  following  mean  temperatures  given  by  Dove : — 

o  o  o 

Northern  Hemisphere   ..   Summer,  70*9    ..  Winter,  48*9   ..   Difference,  22*0 

Southern  Hemisphere  „        59*5  „        53*0  „  5*9 

Here  we  see  that  the  southern  hemisphere,  taken  as  a  whole, 
approaches  to  the  perpetual  spring  which  ought  to  occur  in  the 
northern,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  great  mass  of  lofty 
antarctic  land  were  to  be  submerged  and  the  same  quantity 
raised  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  this  would  actually  exist  in 
all  the  south  temperate  zone.  Now,  when  we  find  that  not  only 
(Iocs  our  present  amount  ol  excenXTicivVj  Y^o<i\s.c^  ^W^WxrI^  xia 
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'ceptible  efifect  on  our  climate,  but  that  the  real  differences  of 
two  hemispheres  are  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  and  of  a 

7  considerable  amount,  and  when  we  know  that  this  effect  is 
daced  solely  by  terrestrial  causes,  we  must  feel  very  doubtful 
ether  an  excentricity  three  or  four  times  as  great  might  not 
>  have  been  often  partially  neutralised  by  similar  causes. 

M[r.  CroU  has  calculated  a  table  of  the  amount  of  excentricity 
the  last  million  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far 
probable  date  of  the  glacial  epoch  could  be  determined.  He 
Is  that  there  was  about  three  times  the  present  excentricity 
),000  years  ago ;  three  and  a  half  times  200,000  and  210,000 
in  ago  ;  and  nearly  as  much  850,000  years  ago.  Mr.  CroU 
I  at  first  disposed  to  place  the  glacial  epoch  at  the  remotest  of 
ae  dates,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks  that  the  more  recent 
iods  do  not  afford  time  for  those  changes  in  physical  geography 
1  in  organic  life  of  which  we  have  proof.  Since  then,  however, 
:.  CroU  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  middle 
riod,  or  200,000  years  ago,  is  quite  as  far  back  as  we  can  place  the 
te  of  the  glacial  epoch,  while  850,000  years  ago  wUl  mark  the 
iocene  glacial  epoch.  His  reasons  for  this  change  of  opinion 
U  introduce  us  to  some  of  the  most  curious  speculations  of 
idem  geology. 
Taking  the  glacial  epoch  at  about  800,000  years  back  as  a  basis, 

*  C.  Lyell  has  calculated,  by  the  proportionate  change  in  the 
ms  of  life,  the  approximate  age  of  the  entire  geolog:ical  series. 

*  puts  the  Eocene  at  60  millions  of  years  back,  the  Carboniferous 
160  millions,  and  the  Cambrian  at  240  millions  of  years.    Now 

*  William  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  argued,  and  Mr.  CroU 
nks  demonstrated,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
Lsting  order  of  things  on  our  globe  can  go  so  far  back,  because 
I  sun  is  emitting  heat  at  such  a  rate  that  no  conceivable  agency 
did  have  maintained  it  the  required  number  of  years. 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  however,  whether  our  knowledge  of 

*  forces  of  the  universe  is  at  present  so  accurate  or  so  complete 
to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  any  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
ith,  on  such  tremendous  problems  as  the  age  of  the  sun  and 
5  sources  of  its  light  and  heat.  Even  among  physicists 
d  mathematicians  there  are  radical  differences  of  opinion  on 
sse  questions,  and  Professor  Challis  has  published  a  paper  on 
3  *  Source  and  Maintenance  of  the  Sun's  Heat,' *  in  which  he 
recjtly  opposes  Sir  W.  Thomson's  views,  and   maintains  that 

8  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  due  to  the  dynamical  action  of 
Ferent  orders  of  vibrations  of  the  ether  upon  each  other ;  and 
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he  seems  to  think  that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  force  of 
gravitation  and  are  equally  inexhaustible.  When  such  great  men 
as  these  disagree,  the  geologist  may  take  heart,  and  pnrmie  his 
researches  into  the  past  history  of  our  globe,  unchecked  by  die 
dread  of  overdrawing  his  account  at  the  bank  of  time. 

But  although  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  physicists  have  not 
yet  quite  setded  the  antiquity  of  the  sun,  and  thus  placed  a  limit  to 
the  age  of  the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  recent  geological  inves- 
tigations of  a  very  definite  character  do  seem  to  show  that  the 
time  required  for  the  past  changes  of  the  earth  has  sometimes 
been  over-estimated.  8ir  Charles  Lyell  has  given  a  full  accoont 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the 
Ganges  and  the  Mississippi,  and  has  calculated  at  what  rate  the 
deltas  of  these  rivers  have  been  formed,  and  how  vast  an  extent 
of  new  strata  they  may  be  building  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  But  these  and  similar  statistics  have  been  made  use  of 
in  a  still  more  instructive  manner  by  Mr.  CroU  and  Mr.  Geikie^ 
as  a  means  of  proving  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  sub-a6rial  de- 
nudation, not  only  in  forming  valleys  and  mountains,  but  in 
steadily  and  surely  lowering  the  surface  of  whole  continents. 
This  subject  deserves  our  attentive  consideration,  since  it  appean 
to  afford  one  of  the  most  reliable  measures  of  geological  time. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  sediment,  sand,  and  gravel  carried  by 
a  river  to  the  sea  must  come  from  some  part  of  the  surface 
driiined  by  that  river,  and  when  the  quantity  of  solid  matter 
and  the  area  of  tlie  river-basin  arc  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  averajafc  depth  annually  taken  from  the  surface.  In  many 
cases  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  carried  down  by  rivers  has 
been  accurately  determined,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
results  given  by  Mr.  Geikie: — 
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In  other  words,  in  about  1500  years  the  whole  basins  of  the 
Hoanjr-ho  and  the  Rhone  will  be  lowered  a  foot ;  in  15,000  years, 
10  feet;  and  in  1,500,000  years,  1000  feet.  But  the  mean  height 
of  Europe  is  only  about  070  feet,  so  that  if  other  rivers  cany  down 
as  much  sediment  as  the  Rhone,  in  little  more  than  a  million  years 
Europe  will  be  planed  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  course 
as  the  surface  becomes  lower,  the  denuding  and  carrying  power 
would  be  less,  and  this  would  greatly  lengthen  the  process ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  large  tracts  of  the  basins  of  all  large  rivers  arc 
all u vial  flats,  and  are  subject  to  occasional  overflowings.  These 
arc  all  raised  ratlicv  ikaw  \ovict<:v\,  w.wvVlli'G^eCoTe  imply  a  gi'eatly 
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increased  action  on  the  sloping  surfaces.  Again,  wherever  there 
are  lakes,  as  in  the  Rhone  basin,  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
sediment  goes  to  fill  up  the  lake,  and  this  has  to  be  added  to 
the  quantity  brought  down  to  the  sea,  and  goes  to  increase  the 
action  on  the  hills  and  slopes.  We  must  consider  further,  that 
the  dcmuding  action  goes  on  with  exceeding  irregularity;  in 
some  parts  the  surface  wears  away  rapidly,  in  others  it  remains 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years.  Solid  rock-surfaces  retaining 
glacial  striae  and  loose  moraines  still  remaining  in  Welsh  valleys 
sufficiently  indicate  how  local  and  partial  is  the  denuding  action. 
But  this  only  proves  how  powerful  it  must  be  in  other  places, — 
how  Yalle3rs  must  be  deepened,  how  precipices  must  be  eaten 
away  (as  is  often  indicated  by  the  taluses  at  their  feet),  how 
chalk  and  limestone  must  be  dissolved,  and  how  sand,  gravel, 
and  the  less  tenacious  clays  must  be  rapidly  carried  down  by 
every  shower  of  rain  and  every  tiny  brooklet.  If  in  two  or  three 
thousand  years  the  average  surface  of  a  country  is  lowered  a  foot, 
then  certainly  the  definite  lines  and  limited  surfaces,  where  denu- 
dation is  most  active,  must  be  lowered  ten  or  perhaps  fifty  feet ;  and 
in  80,000  years,  the  very  lowest  of  the  periods  that  can  be  assigned 
since  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  changes  of  surface  must  have 
been  produced  that  would  be  measured  by  hundreds  of  feet ;  and 
in  the  much  vaster  period  adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  by 
thousands. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  this  actual  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  conveyed  away  from  the  surface  of  a  country 
by  its  rivers  at  the  present  day  is  a  very  powerful,  though  not  per- 
haps a  conclusive,  argument  against  adopting  the  epoch  of  850,000 
years  ago  as  the  date  of  the  glacial  period  ;  and  at  first  sight  it 
seems  equally  strong  against  that  of  210,000  or  80,000  years. 
We  must  consider,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  matter  carried  down  by  rivers  consists  of  loose  materials, 
through  which  they  and  their  numerous  tributaries  cut  their 
channels ;  and  if  such  loose  materials  were  scarce,  the  quantity 
of  denuded  matter  would  be  very  much  diminished.  The  well- 
known  black-water  rivers  of  South  America  bring  down  exceed- 
ingly little  sediment,  and  the  amount  of  denudation  effected  in 
the  vast  granite  district  of  the  Upper  Rio  Negro  must  be  almost 
infinitesimal.  Among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland  wc 
often  see  streams  which  even  in  floods  have  clear  brown  waters, 
and  hardly  bring  down  any  sediment,  while  others  are  heavily 
charged  with  earth,  gravel,  and  stones.  Now,  every  subsidence 
of  a  country  beneath  the  sea  will  tend  to  fill  the  lower  valleys 
with  such  loose  materials,  which  will  furnish  afterwards  a  large 
portion  of  the  sediment  carried  down  by  the  tiveta.    S\ic\\%>\Vi- 
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sidences  and  elevations  have  perhaps  occurred  many  times  nnce 
the  glacial  epoch ;  unequal  subsidences  will  have  sometimes 
altered  the  level  of  valleys  and  diminished  the  carrying  power  of 
rivers;  and  we  can  hardly  solve  this  question  of  the  rate  of 
denudation  satisfactorily  till  we  find  a  river-basin  which  contains 
no  gravel,  drift,  or  loose  soil  already  deposited  in  it,  and,  by 
determining  the  quantity  of  matter  it  carries  away  annually,  get 
some  notion  of  the  amount  of  average  rock-formations  denuikd 
by  sub-aerial  action.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  would 
be  found  to  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  that  given  by  most  of  tlie 
rivers  which  have  already  been  measured. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  enor- 
mously rapid  rate  of  denudation  going  on  now  is  only  rendered 
possible  by  recent  submergence  of  the  land,  especially  during  the 
last  glacial  epoch,  when  vast  deposits  of  gravel,  drift,  and  clay 
were  formed  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  even  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  on  the  mountains.  The  quantity  of  matter 
now  carried  away  by  our  rivers  is  therefore  no  measure  of  the 
mte  at  which  solid  rock  formations  can  be  denuded,  or  whole 
continents  eaten  away.  To  determine  this  we  require  measures 
of  the  s^iment  carried  away  from  purely  intertropical  river- 
basins,  whose  sources  do  not  descend  from  snowy  mountains. 
Such  rivers  as  the  San  Francisco  and  the  Tocantins  in  Brazil 
would  perhaps  serve  for  this  purpose,  although  from  the 
abundance  of  the  tropical  rains  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  must  possess  more  denuding  power  than  the  rivers  of 
temperate  latitudes ;  unless  the  powerful  agency  of  frost  in  loosen- 
ing and  decomposing  rocks  should  balance  the  effect  of  the 
tropical  rainy  seasons. 

It  may  however  be  argued,  that  no  measure  of  the  rate  of 
destruction  of  our  continents  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  denu- 
dation alone,  because  the  subterranean  elevating  forces  must 
always  on  the  whole  have  fully  balanced  the  degrading  forces, 
and  are  probably  still  doing  so.  But  though  the  mean  height  of 
a  continent  may  be  kept  stationary,  or  may  even  be  increased  by 
the  action  of  subterranean  forces,  this  will  actually  assist  the 
denuding  power,  by  loosening  rocks,  causing  mountain  slides, 
raising  and  inclining  alluvial  deposits,  and  altering  the  slope  of 
valleys.  The  form  of  the  surface  will  therefore  be  continually 
more  and  more  changed,  and  the  existing  rate  of  denudation  on 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  shows  that  the  amount  of  this  alter- 
ation of  the  surface  would  be  enormous  in  the  course  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years. 

We  have  been  able  to  glance  only  at  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant considerations  that  enter  into  the  difficult  questions  of 

^eolo^cal 
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geological  climates  and  geological  time.  The  subject  is  now 
being  discussed  so  vigorously  and  studied  so  carefully  that  we 
may  soon  hope  to  arrive  at  more  definite  results  than  have 
hitherto  been  possible.  The  impression  produced  by  our  own 
study  of  the  subject  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

1.  That  geology  affords  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  view 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  more  ancient  were  hotter  than  the  more 
recent  climates.  The  Palaeozoic  age  may  have  been,  for  any- 
thing we  know  to  the  contrary,  less  tropical  than  the  Tertiary. 

2.  That  the  present  climate  of  the  globe,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  is  abnormal ;  and  this  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  very  abnormal  distribution  of  land  and  water  that  now 
obtains. 

3.  That  the  main  vicissitudes  of  geological  climate,  and  espe- 
cially the  alternations  of  warm  and  cold  climates  of  which  we 
have  distinct  evidence,  have  been  to  some  extent  due  to  regu- 
larly recurring  astronomical  causes,  whose  effects  were,  however, 
profoundly  modified,  or  sometimes  entirely  neutralised,  by  ter- 
restrial changes  of  surface  acting  in  conjunction  with,  or  in 
opposition  to  them. 

4.  That  the  date  of  the  glacial  epoch  may  not  have  been  earlier 
than  some  portion  of  the  latest  period  of  great  exccntricity  (from 
80,000  to  250,000  years  back),  and  was  probably  due,  in  great 
part,  to  its  coincidence  with  one  or  more  of  the  very  important 
changes  of  physical  geography  (the  subsidence  of  the  Sahara,  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  communication  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  with  the  Baltic),  which  are  known  to  have  occurred  some- 
where about  the  same  time. 

We  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  one  of  the  important 
subjects  first  discussed  in  detail  in  tlie  tenth  edition  of  the  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,'  that  we  must  pass  over  the  new  and  valuable 
matter  in  the  eight  interesting  chapters  on  Ktna  and  other  vol- 
canoes, and  on  the  general  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  of 
elevation  and  subsidence  of  land,  in  order  to  give  some  account 
of  what  will  always  be  considered  the  great  distinguisliing  fea- 
ture of  this  edition, — the  adoption  in  its  main  outlines,  if  not  in 
all  its  details,  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 

In  all  previous  editions  of  his  work  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had 
strenuously  opposed  the  theories  of  transmutation  or  develop- 
ment put  forth  by  Lamarck,  or  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of 
Creation,'  and  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  unsup- 
ported by  facts.  True,  however,  to  his  grand  principle  of  ex- 
plaining the  former  history  of  the  earth  by  a  reference  to  the 
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phenomena   of  existing   nature,  he  entered   into  an   elaborate 
investigation  of  the  causes  which  now  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
species,  and  showed   that  this  was  a  gradual  process,  for  erer 
going  on,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with  cataclTsms 
and  convulsions  of  the  surface.     He  also  opposed  the  hjpothesii 
of  a  decline  in  the  vital  energy  of  species,  put  forward  by  tome 
philosophers  to  account  for  extinction,  and  maintained  that  sndi 
causes  as  the  influence  of  hostile  species,  the  dimination  of  food, 
mutations  of  climate,  and  changes  of  land  and  sea  were  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  it     Yet,  while  rejecting  transmntation, 
he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  popular  theory  that  the  creative 
power  had  diminished  or  been  in  abeyance  since  man  had  come 
upon  the  earth.     He  showed  the  improbability  that  a  renovating 
force,  which  had  been  in   full  operation  for  millions  of  years, 
should  cease  to  act  while  the  causes  of  extinction  were  still  in 
full  activity,  and  were  even  intensified  by  the  destrojring  power 
of  Man  and  his  civilization;  and  he  argued  that  the  introduc- 
tion  of  new  species  must  be  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  and  that  the  reason  whv  we  could  not  detect  die  mode 
of  its  action  was  that  the  rate  of  change  was  of  a  slowness  com- 
])arable  with  the  changes  of  the  inorganic  world.     He  showed 
that  if  one   species  were  to  die   and  one  new  one  to  appear 
annually  upon  the  globe,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  im- 
mense propfirtions  ol'  minute  organisms,  the  l«irge  surface  of  the 
cire.ins  and  of  uninhabited  lands,  and  the  very  short  time  nature 
has  l)oen  carefully  observed,  it  was  exceedingly  improbable  that 
the  intrmluction  of  any  conspicuous  animal  should  yet  have  been 
detected.      More  than  thirty  years  ajrn,   therefore,   Sir  Charles 
Lyelj   maintiined  the  doctrine  of  *  continuity '  in  the  organic  as 
in  the  inor<^anic  world,  and  strenuously  opposetl  the  theory  that 
whole  floras  and  faunas  had  died  out  together  and  been  replaced 
by  creative  fiats  ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  denied  that  the  process 
M'as  yet  discovered  by  which  new  species  of  animals  and  plants 
were  introduced.      It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expectetl  that,  as  soon 
as  a  naturalist  appeared,  who,   following  out  his  own  mode  of 
research,  deduced  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  tlie  changes  which 
now  occur  in  animals  and  plants  how  they  may  have  changed  in 
past   ajjes,    and    \\\vj  was  able  to    show  clearly  how   the  slight 
alterations  of  form  and  structure  continually  occurring  in  organised 
beings  mi^ht  be  accumulated  during;  long  periods  of  time — just 
as  he  had  himself  shown  that  the  almost  imperceptible  changes 
of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  accumulated — the  new  doctrines 
would   be  accepted  as  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  own 
general  views.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
required  no  little  moral  coura?:e  to  adopt  such  a  course.     For 
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more  than  thirty  years,  and  during  the  issue  of  nine  editions  of 
his  work.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  been  constantly  quoted  as  the 
greatest  and  most  authoritative  opponent  of  ^  transmutation :'  a 
doctrine  which  he  had,  in  fact,  very  strongly  condemned.  In 
his  tenth  edition  he  re-writes  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  his 
book,  and  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  a  theory  which  to  superficial 
readers  will  appear  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  which  he 
had  all  his  life  so  unmistakably  opposed.  The  history  of 
science  hardly  presents  so  striking  an  instance  of  youthfulness 
of  mind  in  advanced  life  as  is  shown  by  this  abandonment  of 
opinions  so  long  held  and  so  powerfully  advocated  ;  and  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  extreme  caution,  combined  with  the  ardent  love  of 
truth,  which  characterise  every  work  which  our  author  has  pro- 
duced, we  shall  be  convinced  that  so  great  a  change  was  not 
decided  on  without  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  and  that  the 
views  now  adopted  must  indeed  be  supported  by  arguments  of 
overwhelming  force.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  his  tenth  edition  has  adopted  it,  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Darwin  deserves  an  attentive  and  respectful  consideration  from 
every  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Tlie  statement  is  often  made  that  Darwin  has  only  revived  the 
theory  of  Lamarck  under  a  new  name,  and  although  the  mere 
fact,  that  so  cautious  and  acute  a  thinker  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
sees  in  them  the  wide  diflFerence  between  truth  and  error,  is 
almost  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  accusation,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  briefly  in  what  the  difference  consists.  The  theory  of 
Lamarck  was,  that  there  were  two  causes  tending  to  effect  changes 
in  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  —  the  influence  of  external 
conditions  leading  in  animals  to  changes  of  habits,  which 
in  time  modify  their  form  and  structure,  and  the  tendency  to 
progressive  development.  The  first  is  a  real  cause,  but  one 
quite  inadequate,  as  is  best  seen  in  its  application  to  plants ;  for 
although  the  constant  running  of  an  antelope  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  its  enemies  may  be  supposed  to  increase  the  leng^ 
of  its  legs  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  we  can  see  no  such 
reason  why  one  plant  should  acquire  the  power  of  climbing, 
and  another  that  of  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  why 
a  herb  should  acquire  the  woody  trunk  of  a  tree.  Again,  we 
have  no  shadow  of  an  explanation  given  us  of  the  complicated 
adjustments  of  the  parts  of  organisms,  of  the  stamens  to  the 
pistils  of  plants,  of  the  teeth  and  claws  to  the  stomach  of  animals, 
of  the  colours  of  animals  to  the  purposes  of  concealment,  of 
flowers  to  the  insects  that  fertilise  them.  We  are  now  referred 
to  the  second  cause  of  change — the  tendency  to  progressive 
improrement     But  this  is  a  purely  imaginary  otve«    lt&  oxv&V 
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ence  is  not  demonstrated ;  we  are  not  told  how  or  whence  it 
arises,  or  how  it  can  act,  nor  are  we  able  to  form  any  clear  con- 
ception of  a  power  capable  of  producing  such  a  result  as  the 
progressive  improvement  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  life,  except 
through  the  intervention  of  a  variety  of  subsidiary  laws  and 
actions.  Such  a  supposed  tendevicy  is  as  vague  and  as  useless  as 
it  would  be  to  impute  all  life  and  all  its  forms  to  the  action  of 
a  *'  vital  principle/  or  an  ^  organising  fluid.'  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  Lamarck  was  unable  to  give  any  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  nature. 

Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  all  events  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. He  calls  in  the  aid  of  no  *  tendencies '  or  ^  principles,* 
which  he  does  not  clearly  explain,  and  he  supports  every  posi- 
tion by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  nature.  More  than  this,  he 
appeals  to  all  the  facts,  and  applies  his  theory  to  the  explanation 
of  the  most  varied  and  the  most  complicated  phenomena ;  and 
he  is  read V  to  give  up  his  whole  system  if  one  fact  can  be  foond 
absolutely  irreconcil  cable  with  it 

Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  based  on  a  very  few  groups  of  observed 
facts,  and  on  one  demonstrable  principle.  The  first  gn^oup  of 
facts  is  the  variahility  of  all  organisms  descended  from  the  same 
parents  ;  a  variability  not  confined  to  external  form  or  colour,  bat 
extending  to  every  part  of  the  structure,  and  even  to  constitutional 
and  mental  characteristics.  This  variability  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  universal  facts  in  nature.  It  is  not  common  or 
general  onlv,  but  absolutely  universal.  Every  one  knows  from 
his  own  ex]>eriencc  that  no  two  individuals  of  a  family,  whether 
human  or  animal,  are  absolutely  alike,  but  no  one  knows  the 
large  amount,  or  the  infinite  phases  of  this  variability,  but  the 
naturalist  or  the  breeder. 

The  fact  of  universal  and  all  pervading  variability  bein«: 
prove<l,  it  is  next  shown  that  every  kind  of  variation  can  be  accu- 
mulated, by  the  simple  process  of  chmising  from  a  great  number 
of  individuals  those  which  possess  anv  given  variation  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  brectiin?  from  tLest\  It  is  found  that  io 
the  next  generation,  the  of]i>pring  do  not,  as  might  perhaps  have 
l>een  supposed,  cease  to  vary  fuithcr  in  ihe  same  direction,  bnt 
generally  vary  from  their  parents  as  a  centre  in  every  direction, 
and  il  a  lartic  number  of  individuaU  are  produced,  a  consider- 
able increase  <»f  the  first  variation  ma^  be  obtained.  For  example^ 
the  wild  jungle  coik  (Ga/hts  iKiidiro}  has  an  average  size  abosK 
equal  to  tLat  of  our  smaller  kinds  ot"  domestic  poultry,  and  out  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  individuals  none  are  ever  so  large  as  die 
'  Shanjrhae,'  or  so  small  as  the  *  Bantam  '  breeds.  Yet  time 
are  descended  from  ihe  same  race,  made  permanently  largtr  tf 
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best  adapted  to  survive  do  survive,  and  those  least  adapted  die. 
This  is  Mr.  Darwin's  celebrated  theory  of  ^  Natural  Selection,'  but 
which  is  more  properly  a  self-evident  principle  or  axiom.  Having 
been  led  to  it  by  the  analogy  of  the  choosing  or  selecting  by 
man  of  certain  varieties  to  continue  the  breed,  while  others 
were  neglected  or  destroyed,  he  personified  the  various  natural 
causes  which  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  half  million,  and 
the  death  of  the  million,  and  termed  them  '  natural  selection.' 
But  people  are  continually  forgetting  that  the  term  is  an  analogical 
one,  and  object  over  and  over  again  that  *  selection '  implies  a 
selecter ;  whereas  if  they  would  take  pains  to  understand  the 
thing,  instead  of  puzzling  over  the  mere  term,  they  would  see 
that  the  preservation  of  those  best  fitted  to  live,  was  as  much 
the  secondary  result  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  sand  and  pebbles  by  water,  or  the  selecting  of  leaves 
to  be  drifted  into  heaps  by  the  wind,  while  the  stones  and  sticks 
are  left  behind. 

Fully  bearing  in  mind  these  great  and  demonstrable  facts — the 
universal  variability  of  all  organisms  and  of  all  their  parts, — the 
possibility  of  accumulating  these  variations  in  definite  directions 
^-the  enormous  reproductive  powers  of  all  living  things ;  and 
the  mortality  equal  to  the  births, — and  lastly  the  necessary  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest — we  shall  be  able  to  see,  that  the  changes 
in  external  nature  animate  and  inanimate  continually  going  on, 
must  produce  indirect  cfTccts  vastly  greater  and  more  important 
than  any  which,  as  Lamarck  supposed,  they  can  produce  by  their 
direct  action  on  individuals  or  species. 

Let  us  take  first  the  differences  of  colour  in  animals.  These 
arc  absolutely  inexplicable  on  Lamarck's  theory,  for  we  do  not 
find  that  any  change  of  conditions  produces  definite  changes  of 
colour,  still  less  does  it  produce  the  varied  spots,  lines,  bands, 
and  patches  of  colour  that  occur  in  animals.  Neither  have  the 
motions  of  animals,  their  desires,  or  their  food  been  proved  to 
produce  any  definite  effects  on  their  colours.  But  we  know  that 
colour  is  the  most  variable  of  all  an  animal's  characters,  and  yet 
in  a  state  of  nature  colour  as  a  rule  is  very  constant  in  each 
species.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  however,  that  colour  is  often 
intimately  associated  with  other  constitutional  peculiarities.  In 
Virginia  the  paint  root  {Lachnanthes  tinctoria)  is  eaten  by  pigs, 
and  makes  their  hoofs  drop  off.  But  black  pigs  are  uninjured 
by  it.  Consequently,  in  places  where  this  plant  is  abundant  the 
farmers  never  keep  any  but  black  pigs,  as  no  others  can  be 
raised  except  in  confinement  Here  we  have  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  of  action  of  '  natural  selection.'  The  pigs  of 
Virginm  are  not  all  born  b\ack  ^wj  \xvo\e  vWiv  m  other  countries, 
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bat  those  of  all  other  colours  soon  die,  and  therefore  in  a  state 
of  nature  a  black  race  would  be  produced;  and  from  the 
powerful  action  of  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  time  the  litters  would  consist  almost  entirely 
of  black  pigs.  If  after  this  had  happened  it  were  first  discovered 
that  white  or  brown  pigs  could  not  live  in  the  district,  we 
should  have  a  striking  example  of  adaptation  ;  but  the  adaptation 
would  evidently  be  an  adjustment  brought  about  by  the  simple 
law  of  ^  natural  selection '  or  '  survival  of  the  fittest,'  and  the 
rigid  extermination  of  all  individuals  not  adapted  to  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  in  this  case 
^  natural  selection '  does  not  imply  a  personal  selector,  since 
exactly  the  same  result  must  happen  whether  the  farmer  kills  off 
the  white  pigs  himself  and  turns  the  black  ones  loose,  or  turns 
out  all  together. 

This  case,  although  curious,  is  by  no  means  isolated.  White 
terriers  suffer  most  from  distemper,  and  white  chickens  from  the 
g^pes.  In  Sicily  the  Hypericum  crispum  is  poisonous  to  white 
sheep  alone.  White  horses  suffer  severely  from  eating  honey- 
dewed  vetches,  while  chestnuts  and  bays  are  uninjured.  Purple 
plums  in  North  America  are  subject  to  a  disease  from  which 
green  and  yellow  plums  are  free.  Again,  the  white  pigeons  of  a 
flock  are  the  first  to  fall  victims  to  the  kite.  White  rabbits  of  a 
very  hardy  kind  have  been  turned  loose  but  fail  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  black  fowls  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are 
picked  off  by  sea-eagles.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the 
otherwise  puzzling  fact,  that  white  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  so 
rare  in  nature,  although  abundant  among  all  domesticated 
animals  ;  and  the  explanation  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  because 
it  accounts  for  the  exception  to  the  rule,  in  the  case  of  many 
arctic  birds  and  quadrupeds  as  well  as  of  sea  birds,  for  to  these 
the  white  colour  is  a  protection  instead  of  a  danger.  Now  this 
same  principle  will  apply  to  structural  and  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities and  to  habits.  Man  can  accpmulatc  variations  either 
in  the  root,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  or  the  fruit  of  plants,  their  colour, 
odour,  or  taste ;  in  the  size,  swiftness,  or  scent  of  dogs ;  he  can 
alter  the  bill,  the  feet,  the  tail,  or  the  habits  of  pigeons ;  can 
increase  the  milk  of  the  cow  or  the  fat  of  the  pig ;  can  alter  the 
length  of  ear  in  the  rabbit  and  of  horns  in  the  bull,  or  can  attend 
to  two  or  even  more  of  these  points  at  once.  In  like  manner  the 
law  of  *  survival  of  the  fittest,'  by  simply  determining  which  out 
of  the  immense  surplus  annually  born  shall  be  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation,  must  lead  to  the  modification  of  every  part  of 
an  animal's  organization  that  affects  its  welfare, — that  is  to  say, 
sooner  or  hter  of  its  whole  organization.     So  loti^  ^%  l\i^  ^W^d^gMk 
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of  land  and  sea  of  which  geology  assures  us,  and  their  con- 
comitant changes  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  of  vegetation,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  animal  forms,  are  going  on,  each  species  in  tarn 
must  be  exposed  to  new  conditions  and  new  dangers,  must  have 
to  live  upon  new  food,  or  to  struggle  with  new  enemies.  Those 
whose  organization  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  furnish  in  each 
generation  favourable  variations,  will  become  adapted  to  the 
new  conditions  and  will  appear  as  the  new  or  representative 
species  of  the  naturalist ;  such  as  could  not  vary  quickly  enough 
would  die  out,  and  furnish  the  extinct  species  whose  remains 
the  paleontologist  disentombs. 

Here  we  have  at  all  events  a  real  and  a  powerful  cause  in 
action,  and  one  which  is  accurately  defined,  and  has  been  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  observation  and  experiment  No  occult 
powers  are  postulated,  but  instead  of  them  demonstrable  groups 
of  facts  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  developed  his  theory  so  fully  and 
lias  shown  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  such  a  vast  mass  and 
variety  of  phenomena  which  on  any  other  hypothesis  are  un- 
intelligible, that  it  has  commanded  very  general  acceptance, 
especially  among  geologists  with  whose  general  doctrines  it  so 
well  harmonizes.  Yet  geology  has  furnished  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  or  at  least  die  most  often  quoted  objections  to  it; 
but  these  objections  are  of  a  nature  to  weigh  more  with  the 
public  than  with  men  of  science,  since  they  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  assumption  that  our  knowledge  of  the  past 
history  of  the  earth  is  tolerably  complete.  Mr.  Darwin,  how- 
ever, lays  great  stress  upon  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record  itself,  and  the  very  small  portion  of  that  record 
which  we  have  yet  hrou^lit  to  lijjht.  This  was  fully  established 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  even  in  his  first  edition,  but  as  the  subject 
is  an  important  one  and  very  commonly  misunderstood,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  it. 

The  first  consideration  is,  that  as  tlie  ocean  covers  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  globe,  and  has,  as  long  as  our  continents 
have  retained  their  present  outlines,  received  much  of  their  pre- 
servable  organic  remains,  we  are  at  once  precluded  from  ever 
obtaining  a  sight  of  a  large  portion  of  the  record.  On  the  land 
itself  we  only  get  a  glimpse  of  its  interior  here  and  there :  in 
valleys,  in  railway  cuttino^s,  or  in  quarries,  mines,  and  wells, 
and  only  in  a  few  of  the  more  civilised  parts  of  the  globe.  But 
even  in  the  places  where  we  have  access  to  the  strata  formed  at 
any  former  period  of  the  earth's  history,  we  know  that  those 
strata  will  not  contain  anythins^  like  a  consecutive  record  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  that  lived  in  its  vicinity.  As  long  as 
the  surface  at  that  spot  was  div  \a\\<\^  ^e^  v*t  xi<a  oT^ia.uUais  could 
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be  preserved,  except  at  the  mouth  of  some  large  river  which 
might  carry  down  their  remains  and  cover  them  with  sediment 
Bat  when  the  strata  thus  formed  came  to  be  raised  up  again 
above  the  waters,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
and  in  most  cases  be  eaten  away  and  redistributed  on  the  sea- 
bottom.  Only  when  a  long-continued  subsidence  bad  allowed 
strata  of  great  thickness  to  be  formed,  and  when  the  subsequent 
elevation  was  so  rapid  or  the  situation  was  so  favourable  that 
they  could  resist  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea,  would  fossili- 
feroas  strata  ever  rise  above  the  surface.  We  might,  therefore, 
anticipate,  that  between  the  formation  of  any  given  beds  and  others 
of  different  composition  lying  upon  them,  there  would  often  elapse 
vast  and  unknown  intervals  of  time,  allowing  for  a  complete  change 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  geologists 
find.  In  the  infancy  of  the  science  it  was  supposed  that  this 
indicated  a  catastrophe  by  which  hundreds  of  species  were 
destroyed,  and  a  sudden  creation  of  hundreds  of  new  ones. 
Now  it  is  universally  admitted  to  prove  only  a  vast  lapse  of 
time. 

But  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  different 
groups  of  animals  will  be  very  unequally  preserved.  Shelly 
molluscs  will,  perhaps,  be  abundant ;  corals  sometimes  equally 
so ;  Crustacea  and  fishes,  being  easily  decomposed,  more  rare ; 
terrestrial  reptiles  and  mammals  still  scarcer ;  and  flying  birds 
and  insects  the  scarcest  of  all.  All  soft  creatures,  naked  mol- 
luscs, zoophytes,  metlusa*,  and  the  more  delicate  insects,  will 
never  be  preserved  at  all.  Bearing  these  various  facts  in  mind, 
how  rash  it  must  be  to  conclude  that  because  we  do  not  find  the 
remains  of  any  group  of  animals  in  certain  strata,  those  animals 
nowhere  existed  on  the  globe  at  that  time  I  It  seems  almost  too 
absurd  to  hold  any  such  opinion  ;  yet  tliis  is  really  the  essence 
of  the  most  common  argument  against  Mr.  Darwin's  views. 
*  Where,*  it  is  said,  *  are  the  intermediate  forms  connecting 
distinct  groups  of  animals  which  must  have  existed  if  your 
theory  is  true?'  The  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
the  chances  against  any  particular  intermediate  type  being  found 
are  so  nearly  infinite,  that  we  need  not  expect  to  find  it ;  but 
that  numerous  intermediate  types  have  been  discovered,  and 
their  number  steadily  increases  with  the  process  of  geological 
investigation.  Professor  Owen  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  extinct  animals  is  to  be  more 
generalised  in  structure  than  existing  species,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  if  the  one  has  descended  and  diverged 
from  the  other.  Cuvier  considered  the  ruminants  and  the  pachy- 
derms as  tiro  most  distinct  orders  of  mamma\s',  \>\x\.  Onn^w  ^w\ 
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others  have  now  demonstrated  that  there  once  existed  a  variety 
of  genera  and  species  connecting,  by  almost  imperceptible  grades, 
sudh  widely  diflferent  animals  as  the  pig  and  the  camel.  Scarcely 
a  more  isolated  group  than  the  genus  Equus  (comprising  the 
horses,  asses,  and  zebras)  can  be  found  among  living  quad- 
rupeds ;  but  through  the  intermediation  of  three  fossil  genera  it 
is  connected  by  a  regular  series  of  forms  to  the  Eocene  Pal(BO' 
tJieriumy  itself  allied  to  the  existing  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  The 
recent  researches  of  M.  Gaudry  in  the  Miocene  strata  of  Greece 
have  furnished  much  new  evidence  in  the  same  direction.  He 
has  discovered  the  g^^oup  of  the  SimocyonidcB^  intermediate 
between  bears  and  wolves ;  the  genus  Hycenictis^  which  connects 
the  hysenas  with  the  civets ;  the  Ancylotheriumj  which  is  allied 
both  to  the  extinct  mastodon  and  to  the  living  pangolin  or  scaly 
ant-eater;  and  the  Helladatherium^  which  connects  the  giraffes 
with  the  deer  and  antelopes.  Between  reptiles  and  fishes  an 
intermediate  type  has  been  found  in  the  Archegowarus  of  the 
coal  formation,  and  the  Triassic  Labyrinthodon  combined  cha- 
racters of  the  Batrachia  with  those  of  crocodiles,  lizards,  and 
ganoid  fishes.  Even  the  birds,  the  most  wonderfully-isolated  of 
all  existing  orders  of  animals  and  the  most  rarely  preserved  in  a 
fossil  state,  yet  furnish  evidence  of  a  former  connection  with 
reptiles.  The  Oolitic  ArcluBopteryXy  in  its  long  tail  and  some 
other  characters,  approaches  the  reptiles  much  more  nearly  than 
does  any  existing  bird  ;  and  the  Comjisnynathus^  an  extra(»rdinary 
reptile  from  the  same  formation  and  allied  to  the  Dinosaurians, 
accord  in j2^  to  Professor  Huxley  approaches  birds  even  more 
than  the  Arclirrojttcryx  does  reptiles.  Now,  in  the  face  of  these 
undoubted  facts  (and  hundreds  less  conspicuous  but  equally  im- 
portant are  known  to  palaeontologists),  it  cannot  fairly  be  main- 
tained that  the  absence  of  intermediate  types  is  a  valid  objection 
to  Mr.  Darwin's  views. 

But  now  another  objection  is  raised.  It  is  said  that  in  strata 
wliero  a  p:roup  of  animals  first  appears  we  often  find  a  great 
abundance  of  distinct  species  and  very  highly  organized  types, 
such  as  the  abundance  of  Lower  Silurian  trilobites  and  cepha- 
lopods,  of  Devonian  fishes,  of  Carboniferous  ferns  and  conifers?, 
of  Liassic  reptiles,  and  of  Eocene  mammals.  '  Why,'  it  is  asked, 
'  do  we  not  find  traces  of  the  slow  growth  and  development  of 
these  groups  through  successive  formations,  instead  of  finding 
them,  as  it  were,  bursting  at  once  into  vigorous  life  ? '  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  objection,  as  long  as  we  consider  the 
change  from  one  formation  to  another  to  have  been  effected  by  cata- 
strophes and  convulsions  rather  than  by  slow  changes  during  vast 
periods  of  time.     Rut  a  VuU  ;xY\>^ec\aUou  of  the  imperfection  of 
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the  geological  record,  and  of  the  almost  unimaginable  succession 
of  years  that  may  have  intervened  between  the  Eocene  and  the 
Cretaceous  or  between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  formations, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  how  an  important  group  like  the 
fishes  or  the  reptiles  may  for  ages  have  existed  on  the  earth 
while  their  fossil  remains  were  either  not  preserved  or  have  not . 
yet  been  discovered  by  us,  and  then  seem  to  appear  at  once  in  a 
state  of  high  development  Sir  Charles  Lyell  furnishes  us  with 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  all  such 
reasoning  by  giving  a  table  *  showing  the  dates  at  which  the 
different  gtoups  of  Vertebrata  were  discovered  in  successively 
earlier  formations.  For  twenty  years  the  Palceotherium  and  other 
Eocene  mammalia  were  held  to  have  been  the  first  warm-blooded 
Vertebrates  that  appeared  upon  the  globe,  and  their  variety  and 
high  organization  were  such  as  entirely  to  oppose  all  ideas  of 
their  development  from  lower  forms.  But  in  1818  the  Stones- 
field  mammals  were  discovered  far  back  in  the  Lower  Oolite, 
and  in  1847  in  the  Upper  Trias,  nearly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  secondary  formations.  Birds  were  not  found  in  the  Lower 
Eocene  till  1839.  Nineteen  years  later  they  were  discovered  in 
the  Upper  Greensand,  and  so  recently  as  1863  in  the  Oolite. 
Reptiles  are  nowhere  abundant  below  the  Lias,  but  a  single 
specimen  had  proved  their  existence  in  the  Permian  formation 
so  long  back  as  the  year  1710.  In  1844,  however,  they  were 
found  in  the  coal  formation,  and  there  show  evident  signs  of  an 
earlier  and  more  generalised  organization.  Fishes  have  steadily 
advanced  in  age  with  increasing  research.  Before  1793  they 
were  not  known  to  be  older  than  the  Permian  age,  but  in  that 
year  they  were  detected  in  the  Mountain  Limestone;  in  1828  in 
the  Devonian ;  in  1840  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  beds  ;  and  in  1859 
in  the  Lower  Ludlow  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation. 

These  facts  all  point  to  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge, 
and  should  teach  us  that  the  absence  of  a  group  of  animals  or 
plants  can  never  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  our  not  having  yet 
found  any  of  its  remains.  Quite  recently  the  JEozoon  Canadense 
has  been  discovered  in  the  lowest  of  all  known  strata,  far  below 
what  have  always  been  considered  as  the  Primary  and  Azoic  beds 
of  European  geologists ;  and  only  last  year  an  endogenous  land 
plant,  the  Eophytoii^  was  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  strata  of 
Sweden,  proving  the  existence  of  land  vegetation  of  a  highly- 
organized  type  at  that  early  epoch. 

With  tMs  mass  of  evidence,  all  tending  in  one  direction,  we 
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can  scarcely  deny  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Darwin's  assamption  that 
not  only  is  the  geological  record  imperfect,  bat  we  only  have 
fragments  of  the  last  volume  of  it :  an  unknown  series  of  pre- 
ceding volumes  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.  In  other  words, 
he  believes  that  before  the  Cambrian  and  Laurentian  rocks  w^e 
'  deposited  there  was  life  upon  the  globe ;  and  we  know  that  a 
number  of  formations  which  may  have  contained  the  relics  of 
that  life  must  have  been  ground  down  to  form  those  early 
stratified  rocks,  while  others,  equally  ancient,  have  probably  been 
so  metamorphosed  by  heat  as  to  have  lost  all  trace  of  their 
original  structure.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  world  has  been  in 
existence  long  enough,  and  denudation,  upheaval,  and  subsidence 
have  always  gone  on,  the  earlier  formations  must  have  been  so 
lost ;  and  if  we  find  a  converg:ence  backward  of  all  forms  of  life 
towards  simpler  and  more  generalised  types,  and  if  we  lose,  one 
after  another,  the  higher  and  more  specialised  groups  (as  we 
certainly  do),  then  we  have  a  right  to  claim  a  sufficiency  of  past 
time,  wherein  to  lose  successively  all  but  the  very  lowest  forms 
of  life,  and  to  follow  out  our  converging  lines  of  existence  till 
they  meet  in  the  same  remote  point.  For  this  the  known  forma- 
tions will  not  suffice  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  claims,  as  a  reasonable 
assumption,  an  earlier  series,  which  have  left  no  recognisable 
proofs  of  their  existence,  but  which,  nevertheless,  modern  geolo- 
gists arc  not  disposed  to  deny  him. 

To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  all 
organisms  from  pre-existing  species  by  variation  and  survival  of 
the  fittest,  the  group  of  insects  offers  some  most  su^grestive  illus- 
trations of  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  origin  of  life  upon  our 
globe.  Taking  into  consideration  their  strange  metamorphoses, 
the  isolation  of  the  various  groups,  their  complex  and  hig^hly 
specialised  structure,  and  their  wonderfully  diversified  forms,  no 
class  of  animals  more  impresses  us  with  the  immensity  of  the 
time  required  for  their  development.  Yet  when  we  go  back  as 
far  as  the  period  of  the  Lias,  we  find  a  number  of  the  most  highly- 
organized  groups, — as  Elateridae  and  Carabida*  among  the  beetles, 
Gryllida»  among  the  Orthoptera,  and  Dragon-flies  among  the 
Neuroptera,  already  in  existence.  Still  more  extraordinary,  in 
the  remote  carboniferous  epoch,  the  insects  that  haunted  the 
fern-groves  and  Sigillaria  swamps  were  still  of  forms  that  can  in 
some  cases  be  classed  in  existing  families,  such  as  cockroaches, 
crickets,  white  ants,  and  such  extremely  specialised  forms  of 
beetles  as  Curculionida*  and  Scarabaeidae !  If  the  development 
theory  be  true,  these  facts  compel  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ages  since  the  carboniferous  formation,  vast  though  they  are,  can 
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only  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  period  during  which  these 
complicated  forms  have  been  slowly  evolved  from  the  simpler 
Annulosa. 

In  adopting:  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  carries 
them  out  to  their  legitimate  results,  and  does  not  shrink  from  the 
logical  necessity,  of  the  derivation  of  man  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  and  he  has  written  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the 
*  Origin  and  Distribution  of  Man/  Into  this  subject,  however, 
we  cannot  now  enter,  except  to  remark  briefly  on  some  aspects  of 
the  question  which  all  who  have  hitherto  written  upon  it  seem 
to  have  neglected. 

It  would  certainly  appear  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  from  the  lowest  zoophytes  up  to 
the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  ape,  should  have  been  developed  by 
the  simple  action  of  natural  laws,  smd  that  the  animal  man,  so 
absolutely  identical  with  them  in  all  the  main  features  and  many 
of  the  details  of  his  organization,  should  have  been  formed  in 
some  quite  other  unknown  way.  But  if  the  researches  of  geolo- 
gists and  the  investigations  of  anatomists  should  ever  demonstrate 
that  he  was  derived  from  the  lower  animals  in  the  same  way  that 
they  have  been  derived  from  each  other,  we  shall  not  be  thereby 
debarred  from  believing,  or  from  proving,  that  his  intellectual 
capacities  and  his  moral  nature  were  not  wholly  developed  by 
the  same  process.  Neither  natural  selection  nor  the  more  gene- 
ral theory  of  evolution  can  give  any  account  whatever  of  the 
origin  of  sensational  or  conscious  life.  They  may  teach  us  how, 
by  chemical,  electrical,  or  higher  natural  laws,  the  organized 
body  can  be  built  up,  can  grow,  can  reproduce  its  like ;  but 
those  laws  and  that  growth  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  endow- 
ing the  newly-arranged  atoms  with  consciousness.  But  the  moral 
and  higher  intellectual  nature  of  man  is  as  unique  a  phenomenon 
as  was  conscious  life  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  the 
one  is  almost  as  difficult  to  conceive  as  originating  by  any  law  of 
evolution  as  the  other.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  maintain 
that  there  are  certain  purely  physical  characteristics  of  the  human 
race  which  are  not  explicable  on  the  theory  of  variation  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  The  brain,  the  organs  of  speech,  the  hand,  and 
the  external  form  of  man,  offer  some  special  difficulties  in  this 
respect,  to  which  we  will  briefly  direct  attention. 

In  the  brain  of  the  lowest  savages,  and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
of  the  pre-historic  races,  we  have  an  organ  so  little  inferior  in 
size  and  complexity  to  that  of  the  highest  types  (such  as  the 
average  European),  that  we  must  believe  it  capable,  under  a 
similar  process  of  gradual  development  during  the  space  of  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  of  'producing  equal  average  results. 
But  ilieixienta/ requirements  of  the  lowest  8a\agea,%\xAi^'&^^  Km^- 
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tralians  or  the  Andaman  islanders,  are  very  little  above  those  of 
many  animals.  The  higher  moral  faculties  and  those  of  pure  in- 
tellect and  refined  emotion  are  useless  to  them,  are  rarely  if  ever 
manifested,  and  have  no  relation  to  their  wants,  desires,  or  well- 
being.  How,  then,  was  an  organ  developed  so  far  beyond  the  needs 
of  its  possessor  ?  Natural  selection  could  only  have  endowed  the 
savage  with  a  brain  a  little  superior  to  that  of  an  ape,  whereas 
he  actually  possesses  one  but  very  little  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
average  members  of  our  learned  societies. 

Again,  what  a  wonderful  or  ganis  the  hand  of  man ;  *  of  what 
marvels  of  delicacy  is  it  capable,  and  how  greatly  it  assists  in 
his  education  and  mental  development !  The  whole  circle  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  ultimately  dependent  on  our  possession  of 
this  organ,  without  which  we  could  hardly  have  become  truly 
human.  This  hand  is  equally  perfect  in  the  lowest  savage,  but 
he  has  no  need  for  so  fine  an  instrument,  and  can  no  more  fully 
utilise  it  than  he  could  use  without  instruction  a  complete  set  of 
joiner's  tools.  But,  stranger  still,  this  marvellous  instrument  was 
foreshadowed  and  prepared  in  the  Quadrumana  ;  and  any  person, 
who  will  watch  how  one  of  these  animals  uses  its  hands,  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  possesses  an  organ  far  beyond  its  needs. 
The  8C|iaratc  fingers  and  the  thumb  are  never  fulfy  utilised,  and 
objects  are  grasped  so  clumsily,  as  to  show  that  a  much  less 
specialised  organ  of  prehension  would  have  served  its  purpose 
(|uite  as  well ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced through  the  agency  of  natural  selection  alone. 

We  have  further  to  ask — How  did  man  acquire  his  erect  pos- 
ture, his  delicate  yet  expressive  features,  the  marvellous  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  his  whole  external  form  ; — a  form  which  stands 
alone,  in  many  respects  more  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  higher 
animals  than  they  are  from  each  other  ?  Those  who  have  lived 
much  among  savages  know  that  even  the  lowest  races  of  man- 
kind, if  healthy  and  well  fed,  exhibit  the  human  form  in  its 
complete  symmetry  and  perfection.  They  all  have  the  soft 
smooth  skin  absolutely  free  from  any  hairy  covering  on  the 
dorsal  line,  where  all  other  mammalia  from  the  Marsupials  up  to 
the  Anthropoid  aj>es  have  it  most  densely  and  strongly  deve- 
loped. What  use  can  we  conceive  to  have  been  derived  from 
this  exquisite  beauty  and  symmetry  and  this  smooth  bare  skin, 
both  so  very  widely  removed  from  his  nearest  allies?  And  if 
these  modifications  were  of  no  physical  use  to  him — or  if,  as  ap- 
pears almost  certain  in  the  case  of  the  naked  skin,  they  were  at  first 
a  positive  disadvantage — we  know  that  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  natural  selection.     Yet  we  can  well  understand  that 

*  See  the  admirable  volume  on  \\\e  *V\.wv^  V*-^  >^\^\*fcX»i^vt^\i'w\«^^\L^VQ.the 
hridgwskter  Treatise, 
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both  these  characters  were  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  perfect  human  being.  The  supreme  beauty  of  our  form  and 
countenance  has  probably  been  the  source  of  all  our  aesthetic  ideas 
and  emotions,  which  could  hardly  have  arisen  had  we  retained 
the  shape  and  features  of  an  erect  gorilla ;  and  our  naked  skin, 
necessitating  the  use  of  clothing,  has  at  once  stimulated  our  in- 
tellect, and  by  developing  the  feeling  of  personal  modesty  may 
have  profoundly  affected  our  moral  nature. 

The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
structural  and  mental  organs  of  human  speech,  since  that  faculty 
can  hardly  have  been  physically  useful  to  the  lowest  class  of 
savages;  and  if  not,  the  delicate  arrangements  of  nerves  and 
muscles  for  its  production  could  not  have  been  developed  and  co- 
ordinated by  natural  selection.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that,  among  the  lowest  savages  with  the  least  copious  voca- 
bularies, the  capacity  of  uttering  a  variety  of  distinct  articulate 
sounds,  and  of  applying  to  them  an  almost  infinite  amount  of 
modulation  and  inflection,  is  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  that 
of  the  higher  races.  An  instrument  has  been  developed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  needs  of  its  possessor. 

This  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  would  require  volumes  for 
its  proper  elucidation,  but  enough,  we  think,  has  now  been 
said,  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  new  stand-point  for 
those  who  cannot  accept  the  theory  of  evolution  as  express- 
ing the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  man.  While 
admitting  to  the  full  extent  the  agency  of  the  same  great 
laws  of  organic  development  in  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  as  in  the  origin  of  all  organized  beings,  there  yet  seems 
to  be  evidence  of  a  Power  which  has  guided  the  action  of  those 
laws  in  definite  directions  and  for  special  ends.  And  so  far  from 
this  view  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  science,  it 
has  a  striking  analogy  with  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
world,  and  is  thus  strictly  uniformitarian  in  character.  Man 
himself  guides  and  modifies  nature  for  special  ends.  The  laws 
of  evolution  alone  would  perhaps  never  have  produced  a  grain 
so  well  adapted  to  his  uses  as  wheat ;  such  fruits  as  the  seedless 
banana,  and  the  bread-fruit ;  such  animals  as  the  Guernsey 
milch-cow,  or  the  London  dray-horse.  Yet  these  so  closely  re- 
semble the  unaided  productions  of  nature,  that  we  may  well 
imagine  a  being  who  had  mastered  the  laws  of  development  of 
organic  forms  through  past  ages,  refusing  to  believe  that  any  new 
power  had  been  concerned  in  their  production,  and  scornfully 
rejecting  the  theory  that  in  these  few  cases  a  distinct  intelligence 
had  directed  the  action  of  the  laws  of  variation,  multiplication, 
and  furvival,  for  his  own  purposes.     We  know^  however^  tU;vt 
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this  has  been  done  ;  and  we  must  therefore  admit  the  possibility, 
that  in  the  development  of  the  human  race,  a  Higher  Intelligence 
has  guided  the  same  laws  for  nobler  ends. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  direction  in  which  we  shall  find  the  true 
reconciliation  of  Science  with  Theology  on  this  most  momentous 
problem.  Let  us  fearlessly  admit  that  the  mind  of  man  (itself 
the  living  proof  of  a  supreme  mind)  is  able  to  trace,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  has  traced,  the  laws  by  means  of  which  die 
organic  no  less  than  the  inorganic  world  has  been  developed. 
But  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  that  an  Overruiiog 
Intelligence  has  watched  over  the  action  of  those  laws,  so  direct- 
ing variations  and  so  determining  their  accumulation,  as  finally 
to  produce  an  organization  sufficiently  perfect  to  admit  of,  and 
even  to  aid  in,  the  indefinite  advancement  of  our  mental  and  moral 
nature. 


Art.  IV. — English  Statesmen  since  the  Peace  of  1815.     By  J.  E. 

Kebbel,  M.A.     London,  1868. 

WE  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, to  regard  it  as  an  indisputable  and  exceptional 
blessing,  to  be  proud  of  it  and  proud  of  ourselves  for  having  it, 
and  to  look  down  with  a  kind  of  Pharisaic  compassion  and  con- 
tempt upon  all  nations  which  have  it  not, — that  it  will  actually 
startle  most  of  us  to  be  asked  to  consider  whether  it  has  not 
accompanying  evils  to  which  we  have  been  resolutely  blind,  and 
whether  we  do  not  pay  a  price  for  it  of  which  we  have  never 
dreamed  ;  and  it  sounds  like  disloyal  heresy  and  lese-pat  riot  ism 
to  saggiest  a  doubt  whether  it  is  really  so  great  a  good  after  all, 
and  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be  fast  growing  into  a  mischieC 
Yet  something  very  like  this  is  becoming  the  dim  sentiment  of 
numbers,  and  the  half-confessed  belief  of  a  few;  and  both  the 
vajjue  thoiijj^ht  and  the  definite  conviction  can  find  much  justifi- 
cation in  a  close  observation  of  our  political  pro^^ress  and  posi- 
tion. That  we  sliall  ever  abandon  our  cherished  svstem  of 
government  by  partv  and  legislation  by  a  popular  assemblv,  it  is 
of  course  idle  to  fancy,  and  would  be  a  grave  error  probably  to 
desire ;  but  it  is  something  to  take  an  impartial  and  searching 
view  of  its  real  working,  and  perhaps  when  oncn  the  country  has 
fairly  realised  its  mischiefs  and  its  dan":ers,  it  may  not  be  indis- 
posed  to  listen  to  suggestions  designed  to  mitii^ate  the  one  and  to 
avert  the  other.  Therefore  let  us  sit  down  for  a  few  moments 
and  count  the  cost. 

What  Parliament  was  to  us  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  what 

it 
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it  lias  been  to  us  throughout  our  history,  as  a  security  for  our 
liberties,  as  an  instrument  of  our  progress,  as  an  education  of 
our  patriotism,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly,  and  the 
estimate  may  well  be  held  to  explain  and  to  warrant  the  reveren- 
tial worship  with  which  we  are  habituated  to  regard  it  When 
popular  rights  were  inchoate  or  undeiSned,  and  our  dearest  privi- 
lege and  possessions  were  in  danger  now  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Sovereign  and  now  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 
Parliament  was  a  notable  and  grand  device  for  consolidating 
&nd  extending  them,  and  for  enabling  the  people  to  protect  them- 
lelves  against  both  forms  of  power  by  alliances  with  each  in  turn, 
[t  enabled  them  to  make  themselves  heard  without  violence,  and 
recognised  as  an  influence  that  must  be  counted  with  and  con- 
ciliated without  driving  it  to  the  necessity  of  asserting  itself  by 
riots  or  rebellion;  it  offered  an  organisation  which  at  once 
taught  them  to  feel  their  strength,  and  to  achieve  great  aims  by 
reason  of  that  streng^ ;  it  fostered  and  concentrated  public  spirit 
uid  public  opinion,  if  it  did  not  create  them ;  it  first  won  our 
freedom,  and  then  secured  it ; — and  to  that  freedom  we  owe  our 
leveloped  energies  and  our  historic  grandeur.  Parliament  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  condition  of  our  safety  and  our  great- 
ness. As  a  preservative  against  mis-government  it  has  been 
invaluable.  It  is  as  an  instrument  of  self-government  that  it  fails. 
For  that  it  was  not  designed :  that  it  does  not  do,  scarcely 
perhaps  could  do,  well.  The  work  for  which  it  was  fitted  it  has 
done  thoroughly  and  splendidly ;  and  we  owe  it  all  gratitude  and 
reverence  for  the  achievement  We  have  now  set  it  to  a  task  for 
vrhich  it  is  not  fitted,  and  there  is  some  risk  that  it  may  be  dis- 
credited by  undertaking  inappropriate  functions. 

The  true  indictment  against  parliamentary  government  may  be 
summed  up  in  very  few  words : — and  in  using  this  term.  Par- 
liamentary Government,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  form 
nrhich  it  has  assumed  in  this  country, — a  form,  of  which  party 
struggle  for  parliamentary  supremacy  and  consequent  adminis- 
trative command,  constitutes  the  main  feature  and  almost  the 
essential  element  Nominally  it  is  government  by  an  elected 
popular  assembly ;  virtually  it  is  (as  it  was  called,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Bagehot  in  his  excellent  and  original  work  on  the 
*  English  Constitution ')  government  by  a  public  meeting,  modi- 
fied by  sundry  empirical  contrivances,  which  experience  and  inge- 
nuity have  devised  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
lach  a  machine.  Practically  it  subordinates  and  sacrifices  the 
Trimary  to  the  secondary — the  main  to  the  incidental — aids  of  a 
polity.  Admirable,  to  a  certain  point,  for  educating  the  nation, 
md  diffusing  throughout  the  community  that  vigilant  interest  in 
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politics  which  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of  national  life,  it  is, 
for  the  immediate  purposes  probably  of  wise  legislation,  assuredly 
of  good  administration,  about  the  clumsiest  and  most  inefficient 
contrivance  extant.  Everything  is  done  by  amateurs,  and  moit 
things  by  novices*  The  entire  system  of  our  government  is  per* 
vaded  and  saturated  with  the  vesfry  taint  and  tone.  We  are  con* 
tent  to  administer  ill,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  administer. 
We  constantly  discard  or  displace  our  experienced  men,  in  order 
that  as  many  men  as  possible  may  gain  experience.  We  quicken 
our  skill  and  gain  our  knowledge  by  experimenting,  not  in  cot' 
pore  vili^  but  on  the  sacred  person  of  our  country.  We  are  coo- 
stantly  obliged  by  the  force  of  party  tics  and  the  exigencies  o{ 
party  obligations  to  allot  high  offices  to  incapable  or  unpractised 
hands,  though  the  gravest  interests  may  be  compromised  thereby. 
We  compel  ourselves  to  select  our  men  of  action  exclusively  from 
among  our  men  of  speech.  We  judge  of  a  man's  claim  to  a  post 
demanding  especially  sober  wisdom,  thorough  knowledge^  and 
sagacious  deeds,  by  his  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  an  anemUy 
where  fluent  words,  plausible  statements,  and  shallow  bat  incisive 
argumento  confer  distinction  and  bear  sway. 

This  last  remark  contains,  in  fact,  the  clue  to  the  whole  matter. 
For  government,  for  legislation,  for  administration,  we  need 
statesmen ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  school  either  to 
train  statesmen  or  to  mend  statesmanship.  It  stimulates  orator}^ 
it  enthrones  oratory,  it  makes  oratory  the  indis|)ensablc  condition 
of  high  office — where  rank  does  not  presume  eloquence  or  atone 
for  stammering  or  silence  ;  it  places  orators  in  posts  where  oratory 
is  about  tlie  last  thin^  needed ;  and,  moreover,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  oratory  which  is  most  successful  in  a  popular 
assembly  is  often  the  most  questionable  indication  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  re(]uircd  in  the  ruler  and  administrator. 

'  A  politician/  it  was  said  forty  years  ago,*  *  must  often  talk  and  act 
before  be  has  thought  nnd  read.  He  may  be  very  ill-informed  respect- 
ing a  question ;  all  his  notions  about  it  may  bo  vague  and  inaccurate; 
but  speak  he  must ;  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  ability,  of  tact,  and  of  intre- 
pidity, he  soon  iiuds  that,  even  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
to  speak  successfully.  He  finds  that  he  may  blunder  without  muck 
chance  of  being  detected,  that  ho  may  reason  sophistically,  and  escape 
imrefuted.  He  finds  that,  even  on  knotty  questions  of  trade  and 
legislation,  ho  can,  without  reading  ten  pages  or  thinking  ten  minutes^ 
draw  forth  loud  plaudits,  and  sit  do^vn  with  the  credit  of  having  made 
an  excellent  speech.  ...  It  would  be  as  idle  in  an  orator  to  waste 
deep  meditation  and  long  research  on  his  speeches,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  manager  of  a  theatre  to  adorn  all  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies 
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who  cross  over  the  stage  in  a  procession  with  real  pearls  and  diamonds. 
It  is  not  by  aocoracy  or  proftindity  that  men  become  the  masters  of 
great  assemblies;  and  why  be  at  the  charge  of  providing  logic  of  the 
beat  quality,  when  a  very  inferior  article  will  be  equally  acceptable  ? 
Why  go  as  deep  into  a  question  as  Bnrke,  only  to  be,  like  Burke, 
coughed  down,  or  left  speaking  to  green  benches  and  red  boxes? 
This  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  which 
are  to  be  set  cdT  against  the  many  blessings  of  popular  goTemment. 
It  is  a  fine  and  true  saying  of  Bacon,  that ''  reading  makes  a  full  man, 
talking  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man."  The  tendency  of 
institutions  like  those  of  England  is  to  encourage  readiness  in  public 
men,  at  the  ei^nse  both  ox  fulness  and  of  exactness.  The  keenest 
and  most  Tigorous  minds  of  every  generation,  minds.often  admirably 
fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  are  habitually  employed  in  pro- 
dnoing  arguments  such  as  no  man  of  sense  woidd  ever  put  into  a 
troatiBO  intended  for  publication,  arguments  which  are  just  good 
enough  to  be  used  onoe,  when  aided  by  fluent  delivery,  and  pointed 
language.  The  habit  of  discussing  questions  in  this  way  necessarily 
reacts  on  the  intellects  of  our  aUest  men,  particularly  of  those  who 
aio  introduced  into  Parliament  at  a  very  early  age,  before  their  minds 
have  expanded  to  full  maturity.  The  talent  for  debate  is  developed 
in  snch  men  to  a  degree  which,  to  the  multitude,  seems  as  marvellous 
as  the  performance  of  an  Italian  impravisatore.  But  they  are  fortunate 
indeed  if  tiiiey  retain  unimpaired  the  faculties  required  for  close  rea- 
soning or  for  enlarged  speculation.  Indeed,  we  should  sooner  expect 
a  great  original  work  on  political  science — such  a  woik,  for  example, 
as  ihe  W^th  of  Nations — from  an  apothecary  in  a  county  town,  or 
from  a  minister  in  the  Hebrides,  than  from  a  statesman  who,  ever 
since  he  was  one-and-twenty,  had  been  a  distinguished  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons.' 

In  a  ministry  which  is  really  to  do  its  work,  thoroughly  to 
discharge  the  function  of  ruling^  we  require  certain  elements  of 
intellectual  and  moral  competence,  as  well  as  certain  favouring 
conditions  to  which  our  present  system  of  government  by  party 
is  hostile  and  all  but  fatal.  For,  be  it  observed,  the  tasks  that 
lie  before  a  British  Cabinet  in  our  times  are  no  longer  the  com- 
pantively  simple  ones  they  once  were.  Society  has  grown  won- 
derfully complex,  its  relations  deplorably  involved^  its  constitu- 
tion horribly  deranged  and  diseased,  its  requirements  propor- 
tionally numerous,  intricate,  and  urgent,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  power,  the  means,  of  meeting  these  requirements  are  decidedly 
reduced.  We  have  to  do  harder  work,  and  incomparably  more 
work,  with  feebler  instruments  and  more  fettered  hands.  We 
have  not  only  to  keep  things  going,  but  to  set  them  straight.  We 
have  not  only  to  keep  the  peace  at  home,  to  wage  necessary 
wars,  and  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  but  to  solve  a  numbed 
of  the  knottiest  problems  in  social,  economic,  and  «Aieic^v&\x^^\n^ 
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science.     We  have  to  govern  and   legislate  for,  as  well  at  to 
defend,  an  empire  singularly  varied  as  well  as  singularly  wide— 
an   empire    which    includes    India    and    Ireland,    Canada  and 
New   Zealand,    the   Hudson's  Bay  territory   and   Hong*Kong. 
We  have  to  administer  the  af&irs,  and  deal  with  the  sufierings, 
and  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  crowded  community,  where  wealth 
is  at  once  greater  and  more  unequally  distributed  than  in  any 
other,  where  enterprise  is  wonderfully  daring,  interests  wonder- 
fully   complicated,   passions   wonderfully   strong,   and    freedom 
wonderfully  unrestrained.     In  a  word,  we  have  duties  to  perform 
needing  the  greatest  intellectual  gifts  and  the  most  thoroughly 
scientific  training.     We  want   the   most  special   qualifications 
assigned  to  the  precise  post  where  they  are  most  signally  and  dis- 
tinctively required — the  right  men  in  the  right  places,  in  short 
Yet  the  exigencies  of  our  parliamentary  and  party  system  abso- 
lutely preclude  our  obtaimng  these  things.     We  need  profound 
thinkers  and  consummate  actors;   and,  as   we   have  seen,  oar 
system  gives  us  clever  talkers  and  subtle  arguers.     We  want  die 
ablest  law  adviser  the  entire  profession  can  produce,  and  we 
arc  forced  to   confine  our  choice,  not  only  to  those  who  arc 
in  Parliament,  but  to  those  whose  seats  are  secure.     We  need 
a  Secretary  for  War  of  first-rate   experience   and   talent,  and 
of  inflexible  volition ;  and  we  are  reduced,  or  find  it  *  advis- 
able   under    the    circumstances,'    to   nominate   a  young   noble- 
inan    of   somewhat    incongiuous   antecedents,    but    of   powerful 
connexions  and  ^reat  parliamentary  influence,  or  a  statesman  of 
acknowledged  nnd   unusual  capacity,  but  utterly  misplaced  in 
sucli  a  post.     We  are  in  a  position  which  renders  it  most  im- 
portant to  appoint  as  Home  Secretary  or  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  man  of  known  and  tried  fitness  and  capacity  ;    but 
before  we  can  do  this  we  must  pause  to  consider  whether  this  or 
tliat    capricious    and    perhaps    insignificant    constituency   will 
confirm  our  choice. 

But  passing  over  the  mode  in  which  parliamentary  govern- 
ment limits  and  perverts  our  choice  of  the  most  suitable  inrfj- 
vidual  statesmen,  we  have  a  yet  more  serious  indictment  to  bring 
against  it.  One  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  day  is  a  stroiy 
ministry, — stron^r,  not  only  in  talent,  but  in  position  ;  strong, 
not  only  in  definite  purpose,  but  in  resolute  volition ;  strong 
enough  to  have  no  anxiety  about  its  own  existence,  and  to  be 
driven  to  no  unworthy  or  damaging  compliances  in  order  to 
secure  it.  No  man  can  do  first-rate  work  in  first-rate  style  who 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  is  always  fighting  for  his  life.  No 
cabinet  can  legislate  wisely  or  govern  firmly  which  has  to 
legislate  and  govern  w\l\i  a  \\evj  \ft  \\s  o^w  v^cvivity  instead  of 
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and  foreieeing  in  its  legislation,  or  inflexibly  righteous  in  iti 
administratiye  appointments. 

It  is  but  another  phase  of  the  same  argument  to  say  that  some- 
thing of  permanence  is  necessary  to  good  government,  and  tliat 
now-a-days  our  system  of  party  rivalship  forbids  permanence. 
This  evil  would  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.     Fonnerly  we 
had  ministries  which  lasted  for  half  a  generation.     In  our  tunes 
they  seldom  last  for  half  a  decade.     Pitt  was  in  office^  with  an 
interval  of  only  two  or  three  years,  from  1784  till  his  death  in 
1806.     Lord  Liverpool  was  in  office  from  1811  till  1827.    The 
party  of  which  these  men  were  leaders  held  the  reins  of  powtf, 
with  a  very  brief  exception,  for  six-and-forty  years,      ^e  see 
nothing  of  this  sort  now,   probably   never  Uiall  see  it  again. 
Ministers  now  succeed  each  other  like  dissolving  views.     No 
administration  is  long  enough  in  power  to  plant  and  build — to 
look  to  the  future  and  let  the  future  be  its  judge — to  consider  the 
next  generation  and  trust  to  that  generation  to  vindicate  its 
sagacity — to  sow  seed  for  any  but  the  most  immediate  harvest — 
yet  no  good  or  great  crop  ripens  instantaneously ; — to  lay  deqp 
and  secure  foundations — ^yet  no  noble  or  enduring  edifice  can 
be  raised  without  them.     No  administration,  none  at  least  that 
is  not  almost  prophetic  in  its  insight  and  almost  martyrlike  in 
virtue — none  that  knows  it  must  be  short-lived— 'will  have  courage 
to  begin  great  works  which   need  years  to  mature;    to  incur 
present  outlay  in  order  to  secure  future  economy ;  in  a  W(»tJ,  to 
introduce  measures  or  inaugurate  a  system  of  which  the  effect 
will  only  be  seen  under,  and  the  recompense  reaped  by,  their 
successors  and  probably  their  rivals.     We  need  not  illustrate 
the  obvious  truth  in  any  detail.     Examples  of  what  we  mean 
will  occur  to  every  mind.     One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
hour  is  a  complete  and  systematic  reorganisation  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  metropolitan  districts.     Yet  the  task  is 
so  difficult,    would  prove  so  laborious,   would  encounter  such 
powerful    opposition,    would    arouse    such    vehement   hostility, 
would  give  such  perilous  advantage  to  party  antagonists,  that  a 
ministry  which  only  looks  to  a  brief  tenure  of  office  may  well 
hesitate  to  make  it  briefer  still  by  undertaking  the  Herculean 
and  unthankful  toil.     The  railway  system  offers  another  case  in 
point.     To  deal  with  it  successfully,  courageously,  and  on  prin- 
ciple, would  cover  any  ministry  with  glory.     But  the  attempt 
would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  failure  would  be  fatal  as 
well  as  ignominious.     Why  should  *  the  insect  of  an  hour '  cut 
short  the  thread  of  its  existence  by  an  enterprise   beyond  its 
strength  ?     To  deal  systematically  and  thoroughly  with  die  giant 
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evil  of  pauperism,  now  advancing  upon  us.  with  portentous 
strides,  would  bring  those  who  undertook  it  face  to  face  with 
the  rast  opposing  army  of  vestryism,  strong  in  its  ignorance  and 
its  inertia,  strong  in  its  identification  with  the  narrowest  pre- 
jndioea  and  the  harshest  feelings  of  the  half-educated  middle 
ranks,  strong  too  in  its  influence  over  both  the  borough  and  the 
ooanty  representation.  To  handle  the  matter  boldly  and 
^bctualiy  would  need  both  the  assertion  of  a  broad  principle — 
to  which  vestryism  is  intrinsically  unequal,  and  a  large  imme^ 
diate  outlay — which  it  always  hates ;  wliile  the  results,  both  in 
saving  money  and  in  curing  a  social  gangrene,  would  require 
time  to  realise,  and  faith  and  intellect  to  conceive.  The  hos- 
tility, which  might  wfeck  the  scheme,  would  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  one  Government;  the  beneficent  harvest  of  success, 
which  would  justify  the  sagacity  and  repay  the  expenditure  of 
the  undertakers,  would  be  reaped  under  subsequent  Govern- 
ments, composed,  in  all  likelihood,  of  the  very  men  who  had 
made  political  capital  by  opposing  the  unpopular  adventure.  A 
similar  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  dealing  with  crime  and  disorder. 
To  exterminate  that  enormous  system  of  professional  and  organ- 
ised depredation  and  ruffianism,  which  is  the  curse  and  the 
obloquy  of  a  community  like  ours,  it  must  be  grappled  with 
scientifically  and  on  principle.  To  do  this  would  eventually 
save  millions,  but  would  involve  an  immediate  outlay  of  some 
hundred  thousands.  It  would,  as  a  first  consequence,  considerably 
augment  the  rates,  and  therefore  exasperate  the  ratepayers.  It 
would  require  the  unflinching  application  of  rules  of  stem  and 
rigid  justice,  such  as  the  maudlin  and  foolish  sentimentality  of 
our  humanitarian  age  would  be  perpetually  interfering  to  set 
aside.  The  endeavour  would,  therefore,  meet  with  a  certain 
opposition,  both  from  prejudice,  and  softness,  and  stinginess,  of 
which  party  warfare  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage,  and 
might  not  improbably  so  work  upon  as  to  secure  a  party  victory. 
In  fact,  no  ministry  which  has  not  a  sufficiently  secure  tenure  of 
office  to  be  able  to  wait  for  results,  and  appeal  to  the  ultimate 
operation  of  its  measures,  can  ever  have  what  the  French  call 
*  the  courage  of  its  convictions,'  or  be  bold  enough  to  risk  life 
and  reputation  on  slowly-ripening  issues. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  all  the  mischief  of  those  short-lived 
Governments  which  are  the  product  of  party  politics.  We 
sufler  greatly  from  the  quick  succession  of  individuals  at  the 
head  of  the  more  important  departments  of  State.  As  soon  as  a 
Minister  has  mastered  his  business,  formed  his  plans,  and  com- 
menced his  improvements,  he  is  turned  out — possibly  upon  some 
entirely  side  question — and   a  rival  succeeds   him,  with   new 
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schemes  and  a  wholly  different  set  of  ideas,  and  bent  upon 
showing  that  his  predecessor  has  been  on  a  wrong  tack.     We 
need  go  no  further  than  the  Admiralty  for  an  illostiation.     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overcalculate  the  millions  that  have  been 
sacrificed  in  that  department  by  the  alternation  of  compedng 
systems  and  hostile   chiefs.     Probably  the  pennanenoe  of  the 
least  able  man  who  has  ever  presided  there  would  have  been 
cheaper  and  not  less  efficient  Uian  the  rapid  succession  <^  the 
most  able.     It  is  not  so  much  this  party  or  that  party  which  it 
extravagant  and  wasteful,  as  party  government  itself.    In  public 
as  in  domestic  life  nothing  is  so  costly  as  perpetual  change. 
Yet   perpetual   changes   are  inevitable  wherever   party  is  the 
ruling  system.     It  not  only  involves   a   change   of  men  with 
every  change   of  popular   sentiment  or   political   caprice : — ^it 
often  involves  such  change  where  no  shadow  of  dissatisfiiction  or 
dissent  exists.     Men  are  constantly  turned  out  of  posts  which 
they  are  managing  admirably  and  where  their  policy  meets  with 
universal  approval,  simply  because  some  one  of  their  colleagues 
has  disgusted  the  public  or  got  into  a  scrape,  or  because  the 
Cabinet  has  been  defeated  upon  an  entirely  unconnected  ques- 
tion, and  because  it  is  a  maxim  of  party  honour  and  etiquette  for 
all   members  of  a  Government  to  stand  by  one  amHher.     A 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  has  won  golden  opinions  from  all  classes 
and  all  sections,  and  who  has  by  universal  admission  conducted 
our  external  relations  with  unexampled  good  sense  and  success, 
is  forced  to  resign  the  helm,  because  his  party  take  unfashionable 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.     The  head  of  the 
Home  Office  may  be  a  man  peculiarly  adapted  for  his  place  and 
may  be  discharging  all  his  difficult  and  delicate  functions  with 
admirable  tact,  yet  may  be  lost  to  his  country  because  he  cannot 
agree  with  his  colleagues  on  a  Colonial  issue,  which  happens  for 
the  moment  to  have  assumed  an  unnatural  prominence.     One  of 
the  very  best  Indian  Ministers  we  have  ever  had  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  work,  much  as  he  liked  it 
and  well  as  he  was  doing  it,  because  he  was  not  prepared  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  in  conceding  household  suffrage 
pure  and  simple.     Or  a  first-rate  financier,  whom  the  nation 
would  wish  to  see  established  permanently  at  the  Exchequer,  is 
obliged  to  give  way  to  an  incompetent  successor,  because  the 
Foreign  Secretary  has  made  a  blunder  about  a  Conspiracy  Bill 
or  a  Chinese  War, — and  the  Cabinet  feels  called  upon  to  resign 
in  consequence. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  feature  of  the  case,  and  opens  a 
wider  question.  Government  by  party  constantly  prevents  the 
country  from   securing   or  letaiuin^  tlie  ser^'ices  of  its  ablest 
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ftatesmen.  The  best  men,  the  most  consummate  and  expe- 
rienced politicians  in  their  several  departments,  can  neveTJoin  to 
form  an  administration,  because  they  belong  to  opposite  camps, 
and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  rcicognised  creed  and  the 
established  practice,  be  always  busy  in  decrying  each  others' 
merits  and  thwarting  each  others'  work.  They  may  agree  as 
indiriduals  and  in  their  specialitesj  but  they  differ  as  party  men, 
and  must,  therefore,  not  co-operate  but  fight  This  comes  of 
our  theory  of  government  by  party,  and  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
items  in  the  price  we  pay  for  it  It  forces  us  to  take  our 
Ministers  in  the  lump,  instesid  of  selecting  them  in  detail.  We 
determine  that  Cabinets  ought  to  agree  among  themselves  on  all 
the  points  of  their  policy,  and  we  assume  that  they  do, — 
knowing  very  well  all  the  time  that  they  do  not  and  cannot,  and 
only  gain  the  appearance  of  doing  so  at  a  serious  cost  Yet  still 
we  insist  upon  the  theory  though  suffering  from  it  day  l]y  day. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  as  a  rule  nearly  half  our  great 
offices  might  be  filled  br  more  satisfactorily  to  the  country  than 
they  habitually  are,  were  we  able  to  select  their  occupants  from 
belli  sides  indiscriminately. 

Government  by  party,  again,  involves  another  mischief  which 
is  not  the  less  serious  from  being  more  subtle  and  less  manifest 
than  several  of  those  we  have  named.  Being  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  administration  of  the  country  must  be  carried  on 
by  men  who,  belonging  to  the  same  camp  and  section,  may  be 
held  to  agree  in  their  general  principles  of  policy,  it  proceeds 
to  assume  further  that  they  must  agree  oh  all  essential  views, 
whatever  department  these  may  relate  to,  or  that  if  they  do  not 
agree  they  must  act  and  speak  as  if  they  did ;  that  each  Minister 
must  stand  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  the  proceedings  and 
decisions  of  each  must  be  taken  to  be  the  acts  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  Now  this  svstem  entails  a  double  evil — the  evil  of 
actual  compromise,  and  the  evil  of  apparent  insincerity.  Four 
statesmen  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet,  each  a  consummate  master  in 
his  own  line,  but  an  amateur  only,  though  a  deeply  interested 
amateur,  in  all  the  other  lines.  Each  knows  that  he  will  have 
to  defend  the  policy  of  his  colleague  in  Parliament,  and  he 
therefore  naturally  endeavours  by  discussions  in  conclave  so  to 
modify  it  as  to  render  it  such  as  he  can  conscientiously  defend. 
The  colleague,  again,  recognising  this  necessity,  feels  also  the 
justice  of  conceding  all  he  can,  and  probably  more  than  he 
ought, — and  requires  a  corresponding  concession  in  his  turn. 
Harmony  is  thus  sought  and  obtained  through  the  channel  of 
compromise, — and  compromise  in  such  cases  means  the  spoiling 
of  ue   original   conception   or   the    scientific   scheme.      Tb^e 
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financier  modifies  and  mars  some  portion  of  his  [well-devised 
and  self-consistent  plan  to  hamour  the  crotchets  of  the  Indian 
Secretary  or  the  First  Lord, — and  ensures  Talnerability  and 
perhaps  risks  failore  by  the  concession.  The  Foreign  Secretaiy, 
respecting  the  scruples  and  needing  the  eloquence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  suppresses  a  despatch  or  alters  his 
.  instructions,  and  thus  introduces  perplexity  and  an  appeai«nce 
of  vacillation  or  timidity  into  a  previously  clear  and  courageous 
policy.  The  Home  and  Colonial  Ministers  follow  snit^  requiring 
consideration  for  their  own  crotchets,  and  therefore  yielding  it 
to  those  of  others.  The  consequence  is  that  every  one  of  these 
Ministers  has  succeeded  in  damaging  the  policy  of  the  other% 
and  rendering  it  comparatively  weak  and  assailable  ;  they  have 
all  spoiled  their  own  judicious  and  masterly  plans,  and  it  is  no 
consolation  to  the  country,  though  it  may  be  so  to  themselves, 
that  they  have  spoiled  those  of  their  colleagues  likewise.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  sacrificed  to  its  union— or 
rather  to  the  shadow  and  simulacrum  of  that  union.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  creed  which  they  could  all  repeat  in  unison,  they  have 
to  put  up  with  a  creed  which  none  of  them  thoroughly  believes. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  policy  in  which  they  could  all  unite,  they 
have  to  adopt  a  policy  which  none  of  them  thoroughly  approves. 
The  first  evil,  therefore,  of  the  constitutional  theory  we  are 
impugning  is  that  each  department  is  conducted  on  less  sound 
principles  and  in  a  less  judicious  fashion  than  need  be  the  case. 
The  second  evil  is  that  when  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  differ 
upon  any  important  question,  the  whole  Cabinet  resigns  instead 
of  one  single  Minister  retiring ; — an  honest  and  sagacious 
Government  is  ousted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  blundering  Indian 
Secretary  or  an  incapable  President  of  the  Council ;  we  bum 
down  a  house  to  roast  a  potato.  The  third  evil  is  that,  as  the 
real  views  of  leading  statesmen  are  usually  well-known  before 
they  enter  the  administration,  and  as  their  differences  with  their 
colleagues  are  certain  to  leak  out  afterwards, — it  is  constantly 
found  that  they  have  been  defending  in  the  House  a  line  of 
action  which  they  had  opposed  in  the  Cabinet,  had,  in  fact, 
been  acting  and  speaking  (possibly  for  years)  against  their  own 
convictions  ; — a  pn)ceeding  which,  though  defensible  enough 
and  even  necessitated  by  the  system  in  question,  yet,  to  the  broad 
instinctive  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  savours  of  double-ilealii^ 
and  dishonesty,  and  gives  a  rude  shock  to  public  confidence  in 
public  men.  In  fine,  government  by  party,  in  its  present  form 
assumes  what  can  never  be  quite  true,  and  necessitates  what  ii 
not  strictly  righteous. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  s^ivrit  and  the  practices  of  party  are 
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even  yet  far  from  being  exhausted.  Not  only  are  they  costly 
in  actual  exp^iiditure,  costly  in  mistaken  steps,  costlier  still  in 
retarding  progress  towards  a  better  day,  but  they  are  fraught 
with  actual  peril — peril  to  our  national  position,  our  national 
str^ogth,  sometimes  even  to  our  national  honour.  In  the  long 
death-struggle  with  Napoleon,  in  which  we  spent  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  century,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  might  be  done 
in  this  direction,  when,  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Fox,  and 
inspired  by  his  implacable  hostility,  the  Whig  party,  weak  in 
numbers  and  popularity,  but  strong  in  talents  and  hereditary 
possessions  and  prestige,  did  all  that  faction  could  do  to  hamper 
the  action  of  Government,  to  damage  and  discredit  our  cause  both 
with  foreign  powers  and  with  our  own  people,  to  crush  zeal,  to 
spread  despondency,  to  praise  our  enemy  and  extenuate  his  mis- 
deeds, to  stint  and  grudge  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  even 
to  starve,  cripple,  and  depreciate  the  gallant  armies  who  were 
fighting  an  up-hill  battle  in  a  distant  land.  It  is  painful  even 
now  to  read  me  speeches  of  the  great  Liberal  orators  in  those  evil 
days,  though  the  perusal  might  bring  us  some  warnings  not  quite 
untimely.  We  should  scarcely,  we  fancy,  go  as  far  now ;  though 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war  a  faint  echo  of  the  old 
unpatriotic  voices  might  be  heard.  The  danger  in  future  wars 
would  be,  not  that  we  should  stint  men  and  money  for  the 
conflict — ^popular  sense  and  enthusiasm  would  e£fectual]y  prevent 
that ;  but  that  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  in  the  presence  of  ruthless 
party  antagonists,  prompt  to  mark,  severe  to  punish,  unscrupulous 
to  misrepresent,  might  be  shorn  of  that  daring  confidence  and 
enterprise  which  is  essential  to  victory,  might  be  more  anxious 
to  avoid  damaging  errors  than  to  achieve  signal  triumphs,  and 
might  in  critical  moments  prefer  a  course  of  action  which  could 
be  easily  defended  in  Parliament,  to  one  which,  while  more  open 
to  criticism,  would  be  more  really  likely  to  secure  success.  They 
would  be  always  casting  a  side-view  to  the  reflex  action  of  events 
upon  their  own  position,  instead  of  struggling  with  a  concentred 
purpose  and  a  single  eye.  They  would  be  like  the  French 
generals  in  the  early  revolutionary  battles,  ever  fighting  with 
suspicious  and  half-hostile  Commissioners  from  the  National 
Assembly  at  their  side,  fettering  every  movement,  watching 
every  error,  and  ready  to  condemn  without  mercy  on  every, 
even  unavoidable,  reverse.  Another  danger,  and  a  no  less 
serious  one,  which  the  spirit  of  party  and  the  system  of  parlia- 
mentary government  would  bring  upon  us,  were  we  again 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  powerful  foe,  is  that 
every  weak  point  in  our  armour,  every  vacillation  or  division  in 
our  councils,  would   be  infallibly   drawn  out   and   recklessly 
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exposed  in  the  heat  of  debate ;  while  each  attack  made  bj  the 
Opposition  on  the  Ministry  would  be  regarded  by  the  enemj  as 
a  diversion  in  Ins  favour^  and  would  even  sometimes  actually 
operate  as  such ;  would  encourage  him  to  prolong  the  contest, 
and  to  drive  a  harder  bargain  when  the  period  of  negotiation 
came.  In  fine,  till  the  patriotism  of  our  public  men  is  both  more 
careful,  more  deep,  and  more  self-denying  than  it  has  shown 
itself  as  yet,  the  existence  of  parties  in  the  British  Parliament 
will  always  be  felt  by  a  foreign  potentate  at  war  with  us  as  an 
ally  in  the  camp  of  his  antagonist 

Even  in  our  domestic  afiairs,  moreover,  the  spirit  of  party  is 
inherently  dangerous,  from  its  tendency  to  choose  as  its  battle- 
field  questions  whose  perilous  elements  ought  most  especially  to 
mark  them  out  as  sacred  from  such  treatment  If  there  are  two 
subjects  which  on  every  ground  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
apart  from  needless  controversy,  and  which  all  parties  might  be 
expected  to  feel  were  too  hazardous  for  wanton  handling,  they 
are  India  and  Ireland.  The  politics  of  both  are  strangely  com- 
plicated ;  our  hold  over  both  is  precarious ;  in  both  countries 
we  are  face  to  face  with  fellow-subjects  of  alien  races  and  dis- 
crepant creeds ;  in  both  cases  the  national  peculiarities  imperatively 
demand  a  treatment  kt  once  tender,  considerate,  calm,  uniform, 
inflexible,  and  instructed  ;  in  both  cases  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  our  dominion  as  well  as  our  tranquillity  is  every  hour 
at  stake.  We  appear  to  have  felt  this  as  regards  India  ;  though 
perhaps  the  immunity  which  that  great  dependency  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  from  being  made  the  scene  or  subject  of  party  strife  may 
be  more  owing  to  languid  interest  and  scanty  knowledge  than  to 
wise  and  deliberate  abstention.  But  Ireland,  with  a  fatal  and  a 
strange  perversity,  has  for  generations  back  been  constantly 
selected  by  both  parties  as  their  favourite  arena  for  conflict. 
They  have  consistently  chosen  the  especial  powder  magazine  of 
the  empire  as  the  spot  on  which  to  play  with  fire  and  to  let  off 
their  squibs  and  crackers.  Whig  and  Tory  seem  to  have  known, 
just  as  well  as  America  and  France,  that  Ireland  was  our 
vulnerable  point — and  to  have  used  the  knowledge  just  as  un- 
scrupulously. If  *  political  capital  *  is  wanted,  it  is  sought  by 
some  proposal  for  flattering  the  hopes  or  relieving  the  grievances 
of  Ireland.  If  a  Ministry  is  to  be  upset,  it  is  always  their  Irish 
policy  that  is  assailed.  If  their  position  is  to  be  made  untenable, 
the  object  is  effected  by  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  Ireland  some 
mad  boon  that  neither  Government  nor  Opposition  could  ever 
seriously  dream  of  bestowing.  If  a  particularly  obnoxious  states- 
man is  to  be  struck  at,  it  is  through  the  side  of  Ireland  he  can 
best  be  stabbed.     If  a  disorganised  party  is  to  be  re-united,  or  a 
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• 
grand  coup  to  be  struck  for  popularity,  the  Irish  Church  or  the 
Irish  laud  offers  the  readiest  means.  If  the  two  sides  are  nearly 
balanced  and  a  death-struggle  for  office  is  preparing,  the  ground 
preferred  for  the  conflict  is  some  piece  of  policy  which  will  catch 
the  Irish  YOtes ;  and  the  bidding  between  the  competitors  grows 
reckless,  till  they  lose  sight  alike  of  the  true  value  of  the  prize 
and  the  probability  of  being  able  to  realise  the  promised  payment 
The  peril  of  this  course  of  proceeding  is  so  manifest  and  so  grave 
that  the  faintest  lingering  sense  of  patriotism  should  prevent  it ; 
yet  it  is  precisely  the  one  most  persistently  pursued,  and  is  likely 
to  land  us  in  difficulties,  discoverable  enough  one  would  fancy, 
but  kept  curiously  and  resolutely  out  of  sight. 

But  Ireland  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which  party  spirit  acts 
with  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  consequences.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  name  the  political  question  on  which  it  does  not  so 
act  Two  illustrations  only  need  be  specified;  and  these  two 
are  so  notorious  that  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind  at 
once.  Electoral  Reform  has  long  been  one  favourite  ground  for 
party  fights.  In  the  heat  of  conflict,  in  the  very  wanton  ferocity 
of  mutual  animosity,  in  the  keen  competition  for  the  conquest  or 
the  retention  of  office.  Whig  has  bid  against  Tory,  and  Tory 
against  Whig,  for  Radical  support  or  popular  enthusiasm ;  and 
orators,  and  even  statesmen,  who  might  have  kept  cooler  heads 
and  sounder  hearts,  have  given  utterance  to  sentiments  and  pro- 
claimed doctrines  so  wide  and  wild,  as  to  cover  and  entail 
practical  conclusions  which  they  never  meant  to  sanction ;  till, 
among  them,  they  have  ended  in  handing  over  constitutional 
preponderance,  and  the  possibility  at  least  of  actual  supremacy, 
to  the  lowest  and  least  educated  classes  in  the  community,  and 
made  Great  Britain  a  virtual  and  contingent,  if  not  yet  a  realised 
democracy.  And  now  the  same  party  strife,  the  same  incon- 
siderate rivalry,  threatens  to  land  us  in  a  further  danger,  and 
to  relieve  from  the  burdens  of  the  State  the  classes  whom  they 
have  already  invested  with  its  government — to  exempt  from 
taxation  those  whom  they  have  just  endowed  with  power.  For 
such  indisputably  would  be  the  effect  of  that  substitution  of 
direct  for  indirect  imposts  which  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  pledged  to  bring  about,  and  for  which  others  have 
shown  an  ominous  inclination.  What  patriotism  does,  it  should 
do  at  all  events  with  its  eyes  open.  What  party  warfare  does,  it 
does  always  with  its  eyes  shut — thinking  only  of  immediate 
victory,  never  of  remote  issues — seeing  nothing  but  the  heredi- 
tary foe  in  front,  and  never  dreaming  of  the  time,  drawing  nearer 
with  each  fresh  error  and  each  added  vear,  when  the  alliance  of 
that  foe  will  be  sought  in  desperation  to  help  against  the  new 
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rival  to  whom  their  senseless  contests  hare  given  the  masteiy 
over  both.  It  is  the  fashion  to  treat  these  distant  dangers  as  the 
exaggerated  and  distorted  visions  of  alarmists^  or  as  too  £ur  off  to 
claim  the  attention  of  men  who  have  only  a  life-tennre  of  this 
earth.  We  hear  it  said  on  every  side  that  property,  rank,  edu- 
cation, and  refinement,  will  always  command  due  respect,  will 
always  wield  vast  influence,  will  always  practically  be  able  to 
keep  the  government  in  their  hands ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
inveterate  habits  and  the  inevitable  operations  of  party  strife^ 
the  saying  would  be  true  and  reassuring.  But  those  who  lay 
this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  and  cradle  themselves  in 
the  comforting  consideration,  lose  sight  of  one  main  feature  of  the 
case — which  is,  that  these  four  grand  elements  of  political  pre- 
ponderance and  strength  are  not  found  fighting  side  by  side 
against  a  common  danger  and  a  common  rival,  but  are  split  into 
hostile  camps  and  arranged  against  each  other — ^the  rich,  the 
noble,  and  the  cultivated  Liberals  contending  with  the  rich, 
the  noble,  and  the  cultivated  Conservatives  for  the  alliance  and 
the  leadership  of  the  masses,  who  have  their  own  objects  and  their 
own  ideas,  and  amid  the  disunion  and  consequent  weakness  of 
the  other  combatants,  will  be  able  to  dictate  terms  and  bear  away 
the  prize. 

llie  last  indictment  we  have  to  bring  against  our  system  of 
Party  Government  will  appear  to  earnest  minds  perhaps 
the  heaviest  of  all.  We  speak  of  its  ceaseless  and  inevitable 
operation  in  retarding  real  progress,  in  postponing  year  after 
year  the  most  urgent  social  and  administrative  reforms  to  mere 
struggles  for  the  mastery.  The  strife  for  power  is  naturally 
more  exciting  to  ordinary  natures  than  the  dry  hard  work  of 
legislation  or  inquiry.  The  exigencies  of  parliamentary  conflict 
need  things  to  fight  over,  not  things  to  do.  Now  practical 
measures,  however  important  or  comprehensive,  do  not  supply 
this  want ;  it  is  often  not  easy  to  differ  about  them  materially,  or 
to  wrangle  over  anything  save  their  details,  which  are  wearisome 
to  the  operators  and  not  interesting  to  the  country.  Nay,  the 
Opposition  are  not  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  see  the  Ministry  take 
them  up,  lest  they  should  gain  credit  by  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  them.  Even  the  sorest  social  grievances  are  no  favourites 
with  the  spirit  of  party,  if  they  are  so  undeniable  and  grave  that 
they  cannot  be  ignored  by  either  side,  or  transmuted  into  weapons 
or  occasions  of  reproach  and  assault  by  intertwining  with  diem 
some  vulgar  prejudice  or  popular  passion.  Party  conflict  must 
have  a  party  *  cry,'  and  measures  of  administrative  progress  and 
reform  do  not  usually  furnish  materials  for  a  cry.  They  must 
therefore  be  thrust  into  the  back^ound^  and  other  questions, 
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more  available  for  the  purpose,  must  be  brought  forward  or 
manuiactured. 

Few  periods  of  our  history  afibrd  an  ampler  illustration  of 
this  evil  than  the  present  and  the  very  recent  past  Rarely  has 
so  great  a  burden  of  responsibility  lain  at  the  door  of  statesmen 
whoy  session  after  session,  insist  on  struggling  with  each  other 
in  place  of  labouring  in  unison,  in  mending  their  tools  instead 
of  working  with  the  tools  they  had,  in  seizing  the  helm  of  State 
instead  of  aiding  those  who  held  it  to  manceuvre  skilfully  and  to 
steer  for  the  right  haven.  Some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be 
made  for  the  inveterate  conviction  which  parliamentary  conflict 
seems  to  ingrain  into  the  minds  of  nearly  all  who  enter  it,  that 
their  adversaries  cannot  l^islate  wisely  or  govern  well,  and 
that  the  only  hope  and  safety  for  the  nation  lies  in  a  transfer 
of  power  to  the  right  hands.  Still  more,  perhaps,  may  be  con- 
ceded to  those  who,  after  sincere  and  patient  effort  in  the  cause 
of  practical  improvement,  have  been  forced  to  feel  that  no  great 
progretM  could  be  made  till  increased  popular  influence  gave 
increased  power  to  statesmen  who  were  pleading  the  people's 
came  to  overpower  the  obstacles  which  privilege  and  tradition 
placed  in  their  way.  But  neither  plea  can  avail  much  to  politi- 
cians who,  professing  to  be  par  excellence  the  people's  friends 
and  to  seek  power  only  in  order  to  promote  the  people's  welfare, 
have  already  wasted  two  or  three  Sessions  in  profitless  disputes 
over  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  are  now  about  to  waste 
at  least  one  more  in  fierce  controversies  over  the  Irish  Church, 
when  it  was  impossible  honestly  to  plead  that  the  opening  of 
either  question  was  essential  to  those  objects  of  progress  and 
improvement  which  all  sides  declared  they  had  in  view ;  when 
the  old  House  of  Commons  was  not  only  able  to  carry,  but  was 
powerless  to  refuse,  any  beneficent  measure  on  which  the  nation 
had  really  set  its  heart;  when  no  reason  whatever  could  be 
assigned  for  believing  that  the  recent  exacerbation  or  the  standing 
nucleus  of  Irish  disloyalty  would  be  cured  by  tinkering  or  sur- 
rendering the  Irish  Establishment ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
such  a  multitude  of  grave  and  painful  questions,  affecting  the 
daily  life  and  the  deepest  interests  of  the  most  numerous  and 
helpless  classes  of  the  community,  were  clamouring  for  solution.* 
Let  ns  consider  for  one  moment  what  these  questions  are,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  obliged  to  stand  over  for  some  years,  till  rate- 
payers or  seven-pounders  had  been  placed  upon  the  voting  list, 
— — ^ —  » 

*  Ministers  are,  it  is  true,  preparing  to  break  ground  with  some  of  them ;  bat, 
aarid  the  grand  conflict  of  the  session,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  they  can  obtain 
Ihta  fitfal  and  scanty  attention. 
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and  till  the  Irish  Church  controversy,  with  all  its  uncalculated 
perplexities  and  unforeseen  ramifications  and  entailed  elaborate 
enactments,  shall  have  been  laid  to  rest ; — and  then  pronoonce 
whether  what  has  been  dragged  to  the  front,  or  what  has  been 
pretermitted  and  thrust  into  the  background,  had  the  prior  claim 
to  the  attention  of  benevolent  and  earnest  statesmen. 

First  on  the  list  comes  the  whole  subject  of  the  condition  of  our 
agricultural  population, — a  subject  especially  large  as  affecting  the 
most  numerous  section  of  the  labouring  poor,— especially  urgent 
inasmuch  as  they  are  of  all  classes  the  most  helpless,  and  as 
their  condition  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blot  upon  our  social  state, 
and  a  matter  both  for  grief  and  shame,— especially  difficult,  since 
few  of  us  can  tell  at  which  end  to  begin,  or  what  agencies  to  call 
to  our  aid.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  as  a  rule,  it  is  simply 
impassible  the  average  English  peasant  should  live  as  Christians 
ought  to  live,  should  feed  as  men  must  feed  who  are  to  work 
efficiently,  should  clothe  and  educate  his  children  as  our  fellow- 
citizens  ought  to  be  clad  and  trained,  should  make  any  provision 
for  old  age  by  which  he  can  escape  parish  chanty  and  the  work- 
house, and  end  his  days  in  comfort  when  he  can  no  longer  toil, 
— it  is  enough  to  remember  all  this,  which  no  one  attempts  to 
deny,  and  not  recognise  a  Question  far  otherwise  grave  and 
pressing  than  the  franchise,  it  is  sinful  to  postpone  matters  like 
this  :  it  is  merely  hopeless  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them  while 
every  one  is  passionately  busy  and  resolutely  blinded  with  the 
heat  and  dust  of  party  strife. — Next  to  this  and  closely  connected 
with  it,  though  embracing  many  other  classes,  is  the  Reform  of 
our  Poor  Law  Administration — the  Law  of  Settlement,  the 
equalisation  of  Rates,  the  systematic  classification  of  the  Paupers, 
so  that  while  the  able-bodied  and  the  idle  should  be  sternly 
handled,  the  aged  and  infirm  may  be  dealt  with  tenderly,  and  the 
young  severed  from  corrupting  influences  and  companionship,  and 
trained  up  to  be  something  better  than  hereditary  and  incurable 
paupers, — and,  lastly,  some  more  efficient  control,  which  shall, 
in  cities,  at  least,  take  the  administration  of  the  rates  out  of 
perhaps  the  unfittest  hands  to  which  any  fragment  of  government 
was  ever  yet  committed.  One  might  have  expected  that  the 
perpetually  recurring  floods  of  immanageable  distress,  such  as  we 
saw  last  winter,  and  are  seeing  again  now  at  the  Elast  end  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  the  frequent  individual  instances  of  deaths 
from  starvation,  and  diseases  sure  to  end  in  death,  scandal- 
ising and  shocking  us  at  our  own  doors,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  wealthiest  capital  in  the  world — scenes  that  could  scarcely 
occur  or  at  least  would  not  be  long  endured  imder  any  system 
of  administration  less  sliaiv^el^  ^xvonvalous  than  ParliamentBiy 
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Sovernment  entails  upon  us — would  liave  induced  all  political 
[combatants  to  stay  their  strife,  and  rush  in  rivalry  to  aid  the 
mfiering  and  to  stave  off  the  calamity  in  future. 

'Passing  over  the  wide  subject  of  Education,  which  has  excited 
considerable  attention  even  in  the  midst,  and  in  spite  of,  our 
party  conflicts,  and  which  is  at  least  as  large  and  urgent  as  it 
IS  difficult,  what  have  we  done  towards  improving  the  dwellings 
of  our   metropolitan  and   other  city  poor,  and  providing  new 
dwellings  for  those  whom  our  public  works  turn  out  of  their 
homes  by  thousands  ?     Here,  again,  the  distress  and  the  scenes 
of  brutality,  infamy,  and  filth,  lie  close  around  us,  and  might  be 
witnessed  for  ourselves  any  day  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  miles^ 
walk;   there   is   no   doubt  about   the  facts — ^the  snocking  and 
disgusting   details   have   been    published    till    we    have   been 
nauseated  by  them ;  there  is  no  more  doubt  about  the  danger 
than  about  the  shame, — for   when    cholera  or  other  epidemics 
threaten  us  we  wake  up  in  a  panic,  and  talk  wildly  of  *•  doing 
something;'  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  social  and  moral  evil 
generated  by  this  state  of  things,  and  no  ignorance  as  to  the  vast 
numbers   concerned  in  it;   yet  statesmen  and  philanthropists, 
sitting  in  the  midst,  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  fold  their  arms  over  it, 
put  it  off  till  a  more  convenient  season,  and  let  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands go  to  their  premature  graves  with  the  wrong  unremedied, 
while  they  grow  frantic  over  the  figure  of  the  franchise,  or  an 
ecclesiastical    grievance    over    the    water. — But   besides   these 
subjects  there  are  many  others  affecting  the  general  community 
which  can  no  longer  be  neglected  with  impunity.     We  need  a 
Minister  of  Justice  and  public  Prosecutors,  so  that  scandalous 
crimes   and    gigantic   frauds   shall   not,  day   after   day,  escape 
exposure  and  punishment  because  the  prosecution  of  them  is  left 
to  the  option  of  private  sufferers,  who  either  shrink  from  the  toil 
and  expense,  or  prefer  to  save  and  spare  themselves  by  com* 
pounding  with  the  offender,  rather  than  do  their  duty  to  the 
nation    by   resolutely    exacting   penalties   for  the  offence.     We 
need  to  have  justice,  in  small  things  as  well  as  great,  made  easy, 
prompt,  accessible,  and  cheap,  so  that  the  injured  party  shall 
not  dread  the  process  of  atonement  and  retaliation  far  more  than 
the  endurance  of  the  wrong,  and  that  witnesses  and  jurymen 
shall   not   be   made   to  hate  and  evade  their  duties,  and  find 
it  almost  more  annoying  and  vexatious  to  have  seen  a  robbery 
or  an  assault,  and  to  be  called  upon  to  judge  it,  than  to  be 
either  the  victim  or  the   criminal. — Then   we   have   the   vast 
problem  of  the  criminal  classes  to  solve, — to  discover  how  to 
baffle  them  and  cripple  their  powers  of  mischief,  how  to  neu- 
tralise their  gradual  growth  in  numbers  and  Vu  dLatm^\'W9)^\tv 
VoL  126.— j^o.  252.  2  F  isw^^cst^^ 
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a  word,  to  protect  the  community  from  the  army  of  malefactors, 
scarcely  fewer  than  the  Queen's  army,  which  is  for  ever  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  us,  making  war  upon  us,  feeding  on  the 
produce  of  our  industry  or  the  accumulations  of  our  wealth, 
menacing  our  peace  and  destroying  our  security.  What  other 
civilised  state  in  Europe,  what  other  Government  than  a  Pariia* 
mentary  one,  would  endure  decade  after  decade,  the  existence,  in 
the  very  heart  of  society  and  of  the  metropolis  and  the  great 
cities  of  the  Empire,  of  150,000  known  ruffians  and  rascals,  who 
live  by  crime  and  make  a  good  living  out  of  it,  who  keep  us  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  uneasiness  and  frequent  panic,  who  disgrace 
our  civilisation  by  their  occasional  outbursts  of  defiant  turbu- 
lence ;  yet  whom  we  insist  upon  dealing  with  as  tenderly  as  if 
our  first  object  were  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  trampling  on 
their  rights  or  materially  interfering  with  their  vocation, — 
giving  them  merely  a  casual  rap  on  the  knuckles  when  we  catch 
them  in  the  act,  and  then  turning  them  loose  again  to  follow 
their  trade  a  trifle  more  cautiously  and  skilfully  than  before? 
Thofie  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  closely  entertain  little 
doubt  that  it  is  in  our  power  almost  wholly  to  extinguish 
habitual  and  professional  crime  by  cutting  off  its  feeders,  locking 
up  all  its  practisers  peremptorily  and  permanently,  and  stopping 
the  earths  of  its  encouragers  and  capitalists, — in  a  word  by 
merely  resolving  that  it  shall  no  longer  flourish  unopposed,  by 
making  it  too  perilous  and  diflicult  and  unpleasant  a  business  to 
be  carried  on  ior  gain.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  we  have  gone  on,  year 
after  year,  session  after  session,  simply  growling  at  the  nuisance, 
simply  nibbling  at  the  evil,  simply  applying  poultices  and 
palliatives  to  the  eating  cancer,  and  devoting  our  best  energies 
and  our  warmest  interest  to  the  compound  householder  of  London 
and  the  Fenian  cottier  of  Tipperary. 

We  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  two  other  g^eat  ques- 
tions, both  very  complicated,  very  extensive,  and  very  urgent, — 
the  government  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  reform  of  our  Railway 
Management  and  Legislation, — with  which  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
comprehensively  or  satisfactorily  while  parties  are  struggling  for 
power,  and  contending  on  barren  battle-fields.  The  municipal 
administration  of  this  overgrown  congeries  of  cities  which  we 
call  the  Capital  of  the  Empire,  is  notoriously  inefiicient,  imbecile, 
and  absurd, — without  system  and  without  grasp.  Its  police  is 
feeble  and  inadequate,  its  public  works  are  administered  by  an 
improvised  makeshift  of  a  Board,  and  everything  else  is  managed 
by  vestries.  In  short,  the  affairs  of  a  town  population  of  three 
millions  of  souls  are  more  clumsily  provided  for  and  more  dis- 
gracefully transacted  than  those  of  any  decent  provincial  city, 

yet 
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yet  no  Government  has  either  time  or  strength  to  grapple  with 

the  problem.      Our  railways  have  cost  four  hundred  millions 

when  they  ought  only  to  have   cost  three  ;   half  of  them  are 

insolvent,  many  arc  in  abeyance,  some  in  Chancery  ;  thousands 

of  shareholders  have  been  ruined,  and  the  incomes  of  others  are 

indefinitely  suspended  in  consequence  of  proceedings  so  nearly 

imbecile  as  to  look  like  fraud,  and  so  manifestly  illegal  as  to 

invite  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  the  nation  is  heavily  taxed,  and 

at  the  same  time  inadequately  served ;  the  entire  subject  calls 

clamorously  for  the  most  searching  investigation  and  the  most 

energetic   handling; — yet  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 

powers  of  the  Administration  are  so  engaged  with  more  exciting 

topics,  that  nothing  can  be  done ;  there  is  no  leisure,  no  strength, 

and  apparently  no  capacity  or  daring,  in  any  set  of  statesmen  to 

take  the  thing  in  hand.     These  grave  and  pressing  questions 

have  already  been  pushed  aside  for  three  sessions,  and  are  most 

of  them  still  pushed  into  the  background,  in  order  that  wc  might 

force  on  an  electoral  scheme  which  has  done  so  little  to  change 

the  face  of  England,  and  an  ecclesiastical  one  which  will  do  even 

less  to  change  the  temper  or  the  tone  of  Ireland.     Is  there  no 

gailt  and  no  folly  in  all  this  ? 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  heavy  price  we  pay  for  the 
blessing  of  Parliamentary  Government,  if  it  be  a  good — of  the 
manifold  mischiefs  it  entails  upon  us,  if  it  be  an  evil  and  a 
blunder— one  grave  consideration  may  be  jusi;  alluded  to. 
Whether  its  drawbacks  and  intrinsic  defects  are  to  be  cured  or 
to  be  aggravated  by  our  recent  changes,  it  would  be  rash  to 
predict.  But  one  thing  is  certain.  Whatever  be  its  failings 
and  incompetencies  they  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  a  re- 
stricted suffrage  or  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  People's 
will.  If  they  continue  and  augment,  it  must  be  because  they 
are  inherent  in  its  essence, — because,  for  a  great  Empire  and  a 
complicated  social  State,  Government  by  a  Popular  Assembly  or 
a  *  Public  Meeting,'  is  a  system  essentially  at  fault. 


Art.  V. — The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,     Translated 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     London,  1867. 

IT  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  literature  of  our  time  that 
the  great  poet-prophet  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  more  and 
more  to  draw  towards  him  those  who  have  any  kindred  elements 
of  nobleness.  As  we  welcome  translations  of  Homer,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  but 
because  they  are  witnesses  of  the  power  which  the  great  master 
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minds  of  Greece  still  exercise  to  purify  and  strengthen,  so  it  is 
with  Dante.  The  task  maj  be  a  more  di£Bcult  one,  the  excellence 
which  men  seek  to  reproduce  in  another  language  more  on- 
approachable,  but  the  attempt  is  good  for  those  who  make  it, 
and  for  many  others.  Each  translation  has,  at  least,  its  own 
circle  of  readers,  and  helps  to  draw  them  to  the  study  of  the 
original,  and  swells  the  number  of  those  who  drink  from  the  pure 
and  undefiled  wells  of  the  world's  loftiest  poetry.  So  long  as 
this  influence  is  at  work,  we  may  look  to  it  as  counteracting 
the  sensuous  effeminacy  which  at  present  threatens  to  plunge 
the  art  and  literature  of  Europe  into  an  almost  Caprean  de- 
basement  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Germany,  in  the  trans- 
lations published  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  under  the  ncm  de 
phime  of  *  Philalethes,'  Kdppisch,  and  others,  has  the  same 
purifying  element  To  France,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  works 
of  MM.  Ozanam  and  Fauriel,  we  owe  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able helps  to  the  study  of  the  *'  Commedia.'  It  is  not  our  present 
Imrpose  to  note  the  several  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  trans- 
ations  to  which  we  have  referred.  But  the  fact  that  they  have 
all  of  them  made  the  name  of  the  great  Florentine  more  of  a  reality 
to  English  readers  than  it  has  been  hitherto— that  Mr.  Longfellow 
has  supplied  them  with  a  large  mass  of  illustrative  materials* 
which  were  not  before  so  easily  accessible — that  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Martin  and  Mr.  Rossetti,  by  their  translations  of  the  *  Vita 
Nuova  '  and  the  *  Minor  Poems,'  have  given  them  the  key  to  the 
marvellous  inner  life  which  had  its  outcome  in  the  '  Divina  Corn- 
media' — that  Mr.  Barlow  has  brought  the  labours  of  years  to 
bear  on  some  of  the  obscurer  points  in  the  poet's  life  and  works — 
this  renders  it,  we  believe,  a  fitting  time  for  an  attempt  to  portray 
that  life,  as  far  as  our  limits  permit,  with  something  like  com- 
pleteness. The  labours  of  Italian  scholars,  and  the  munificent 
enthusiasm  of  an  English  nobleman,  have  supplied  materials  of 
another  kind,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  publications 
executed  at  Lord  Vernon's  cost,  and  with  the  Memoirs  written 
by  Balbo,  Fraticelli,  and  others,  will  own  that  no  industry  has 
been  spared  in  bringing  together  all  that  can  be  found  in  public 
or  private  archives  in  the  shape  of  documentary  evidence. 
Removed  as  we  may  be  by  the  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  years, 

*  Strangely  enough,  however,  with  all  his  seemingly  omnivoroas  reading  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Longfellow  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  masterly 
essay  on  Dante,  published  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church  in  his  volume  of  *  E^saays  and 
Reviews,*  and  of  another,  very  interesting  in  its  way,  by  Mazzini,  now  included 
in  vol.  ii.  of  his  collected  works.  The  excellence  of  the  former  is  acknowledged 
by  Goeschel  in  his  able  article  on  Dante  in  Herzog's  *  Real-Encyclopadie.'  We 
liave  looked  in  vain  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  notes  for  any  reference  to  aithcr,  or  to 
the  admirable  notes  to  the  King  ot  ^^xoiiY*  \3«s^^>a^^. 
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our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Dante's  life,  and  of  what  he  himself 
was,  is  far  fuller  and  clearer  than  was  that  of  the  generation 
that  immediately  succeeded  him.  The  celebration  of  the  sixth 
centenary  of  his  birth  in  A.D.  1865,  which  for  a  time  turned 
the  ciirrent  of  political  enthusiasm  at  Florence  into  another 
channel,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  productive  (such 
celebrations  seldom  are)  of  any  literature*  beyond  the  average 
nomber  of  odes  and  orations,  must  yet  take  its  place  among  the 
tokens  that  the  great  Florentine,  '  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,'  and 
that  his  influence  cannot  be  set  aside  when  we  are  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  future  of  the  Italian  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  remoter  ancestry  of  the 
poet's  family,  or  to  enter  into  the  hot  controversies  which,  as  with 
our  own  Shakespeare,  have  gathered  round  the  orthography  of  his 
name.t  We  may  content  ourselves  with  noting  as  facts  that  helped 
to  mould  his  character,  that  the  Aldighieri,  or  Alighieri  prided 
themselves  on  belonging  to  the  papulus  of  the  old  Florentine 
burghers,  who  traced  dieir  origin  to  Rome ;  npt  to  Hiepkbsy  rough, 
and  mean,  and  brutal,  who  had  flocked  in  from  Fiesole ;  |  nor, 
again,  to  the  nobles,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  citizens  to  pull  down  their  castles  and  to  live  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  as  on  the  same  level  with  the  others*  The 
glory  of  their  house  was  the  memory  of  the  poet's  great  grand- 
father Cacciaguida,  through  whom  they  claimed  kindred  with 
the  nobler  and  more  powerful  branch  of  the  family  that  retained 
the  old  name  of  the  Elisei.  In  the  great  struggles  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  had  been  consistently  on  the  Guelph  side,  not  only 
or  chiefly  from  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Papacy  as  such,  or  devotion 
to  individual  Popes,  but  because  they  were  Italians  fighting 
against  the  foreigner,  citizens  against  the  nobles,  maintaining  at 
once  their  municipal  freedom  and  the  independence  of  the 
Church's  spiritual  head.  The  immediate  kindred  of  the  poet 
had  stood  me  test  of  suffering  iri  that  cause.  They  and  the  other 
members  of  the  party  were  twice  driven  by  their  opponents  into 
temporary  exile— once  in  1248,  when  Frederick  of  Antioch,  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  attacked  Florence  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  again  (the  death  of  the 

*  An  exception  most  be  made  in  favoar  of  Professor  Ferrazzi's  valuable 
'Ciclopedia  Uantefca,'  which  brings  together  a  large  store  of  biographical  and 
biblio^nraphical  materials.  Of  this  also  Mr.  LoogfeTlow  does  not  seem  to  have 
BTuled  himself. 

t  As  with  most  names  in  medieval  documents  we  find  every  possible  variety, 
sometimes  even  in  the  same  document.  We  do  not  know  that  any  advocate  of 
£Qiakspere  or  Shakespear  has  grown  into  such  a  white  heat  of  fury  as  Scolari  shows 
against '  ferroneo,  UorpiOy  HU^iUimOy  in^usto  e  deUstando  Alighiiri.' 

J  'BesHe  Fie$6iane;  Inf.  xv,  75. 
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Emperor,  in  1250,  having  allowed  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
return)  in  1260,  five  years  before  Dante's  birth,  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Montaperti.  On  the  latter  occasion  his  mide 
Brunetto  was  one  of  the  chosen  guard  of  the  great  war-chariot, 
the  CarocciOj  which  served  as  the  ral lying-point  of  the  Florentine 
armies  in  all  their  battles.  His  father  apparently  shared  the 
late  of  his  party ;  but  as  they  did  not  return  to  Florence,  as  a 
body,  till  1266,  when  Clement  IV.  called  in  the  intervention  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  against  the  dominant 
Gbibelline  faction,  and  the  birth  of  Dante  took  place  on  May 
14th,  12(35,  we  must  believe  either  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  return  before  the  others,  or  that  his  wife  preceded  him  by 
a  few  months. 

The  position  of  Aldighiero  degli  Aldighieri  on  his  return  to 
Florence,  as  an  advocate  in  profession  and  the  proprietor  of  one 
or  more  houses  in  the  central  quarter  of  the  city,  gave  him  a  good 
position  among  his  fellow-citizens.  By  his  first  wife,  Lapa  di 
Cialuffi,  he  had  a  son  Francesco ;  by  his  second,  Bella  (her 
family  name  is  unknown),  he  became  the  father  of  the  poet.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  a  daughter,  who  completed  the  family, 
belonged  to  the  first  or  second  marriage.  Whether  the  surround- 
ings of  his  childhood  exercised  any  influence  on  the  growth  of 
the  poet's  mind  ami  character  is  a  question  which  we  have  but 
inadequate  materials  for  answering.  Few  men  have  left  scantier 
traces  of  personal  affection  towards  those  with  whom  he  was 
united  by  closest  family  relationship.  From  first  to  last,  though 
he  exults  in  belonging  to  an  ancient  family,  and  cherishes  its 
noble  names,  there  is  no  mention  in  his  writings  of  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  children.  A  master  passion 
came  across  his  life  and  absorbed  the  affections  which  enter  so 
largely  into  most  men's  characters.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  must  fall  back  upon  what  is,  it  may  be,  a  half- 
mythical  after- thought,  and  say  that  if  his  mother  dreamt  the 
dream  which  Boccaccio  says  she  dreamt  before  his  birth,  her 
son  may  have  inherited  from  her  some  elements  of  a  poet's 
imagination : — 

*  She  dreamt,'  Boccaccio  says,  *  that  she  was  under  a  lofty  laurel,  on 
a  green  meadow,  by  a  clear  fountain,  and  that  she  there  brought  forth 
a  son  ;  that  ho  fed  upon  the  berries  which  the  laurel  bore,  and  drank 
of  the  clear  waters,  and  grew  up  and  became  a  shci)hcrd ;  and  strove 
to  pluck  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  the  fruit  of  which  had  fed  him ;  and 
that  struggling  to  reach  them  ho  fell  down,  and  rose  up  no  longer  a 
man,  but  in  the  form  of  a  i)eacock.* 

Of  the  boyhood  of  Dante  we  accordingly  know  nothing  till 
we  come  to  that  marvellous  history  which  he  has  himself  recorded 
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in  the  *  Vita  Nuova.'  In  the  whole  range  of  literature  there  is 
no  parallel  to  that  narrative  by  a  man  of  twenty-seven  of  his 
emotions  as  a  boy  of  nine,  of  a  change  like  that  of  a  new  birth 
passing  over  his  spirit,  so  that  his  life  could  never  afterwards  be 
as  it  had  been  before.  ^  Incipit  Vita  Nova '  was  written  in  the 
calendar  of  his  spirit  on  that  first  of  May,  a.d.  1274,  when  Ali- 
ghieri  took  his  boy  to  the  house  of  Folco  Portinari,  and  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  form  of  Beatrice,  then  a  year  younger  than  himself, 
clad  in  crimson,  and  seeming  to  him  as  a  vision  of  heavenly 
beauty,  fulfilling  all  the  promise  of  her  name,  the  *  youngest  of 
the  angels.'  Unless  he  transfers  to  that  first  interview  the  pas- 
sionate feelings  of  later  years,  his  whole  being  was  convulsed  with 
a  strange  spiritual,  rather  than  physical  precocity,  to  its  inmost 
depths.  He  shook  with  agitation  and  cried  to  himself  in  words 
which  came  as  an  oracle  *  Ecce  Deusfortior  mey  fpii  veniens  domi- 
nabitur  mihV  Then  came,  as  from  a  calmer,  more  spiritual 
intuition,  revealing  to  him  the  meaning  of  this  strange  fascination, 
^Apparuit  beatitudo  vestra,*  Then  once  more,  as  from  the  lower 
nature  that  shrank  from  this  subjugation  to  a  lofty  and  ideal 
purity,  *jHfeu,  miser!  quia  frequenter  impeditus  ero  deinceps,^ 

From  that  May  morning  the  whole  life  of  Dante  received 
its  colouring.  The  few  hours  which  to  all  but  one  boy  of  nine 
years  old  seemed  a  time  of  ordinary  festivity,  were  pregnant 
for  him,  and  through  him  for  the  literature  of  Europe,  with 
issues  of  incalculable  moment.  From  that  moment  his  life 
was  not  as  the  lives  of  other  men.  He  saw  what  they 
could  not  see,  and  heard  what  they  could  not  hear.  We 
might  almost  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  another  time 
and  race,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him  and 
marked  him  out  when  yet  ^  a  child,'  as  the  seer  of  Anathoth  was 
marked  out,  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Truth.  He  had  looked  on 
one  in  whose  childish  beauty  he  had  seen,  as  it  were,  an  im- 
personation of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  he  had  experienced  in  all 
its  power  that  passionate  intensity  of  love  (h€Lvov<;  epayra*;)^  of 
which  Plato  had  spoken,  as  the  sure  consequence  of  any  visible 
manifestation  of  it.* 

The  first  impression  was  not  followed  by  any  familiar  intimacy, 
and  so  was  left  with  edge  unblunted  and  clearness  undiminished. 
Partly,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  the  poct^s  father  in  the  same 
year,  partly  the  seclusion  of  a  girl's  life  and  the  absence  of  any 
close  friendship  between  the  two  families,  kept  them  asunder. 
All  that  was  possible  was  to  watch  for  opportunities  to  get  one 

♦  Plato,  Phxdr.  p.  250. 

glimpse 
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glimpse  of  her  as  she  went  to  and  fro  to  church,  apd  gase  on  her 
from  a  distance  with  a  devout  and  awe-stricken  adoration* 

In  the  mean  time  his  education  went  on,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  the  studies  of  boyhood  with  the  same  vehement  enthasiasm. 
Love  did  not  distract  him.  It  onlj  seemed  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  his  higher  reason  and  open  his  ears  to  hear  the  voice 
of  conscience  more  distinctly.  In  the  fathomless  corruption  of 
Florentine  society — as  dark,  ii  we  may  trust  his  own  picture  of  it, 
as  the  age  of  Tiberius  or  of  the  Medici — such  a  safeguard  must 
have  been  invaluable.  The  contrast  between  that  celestial  purity 
and  the  impurity  of  the  teacher,  whose  ^cara  e  buona  imagim 
patema*  had  at  first  won  his  love,  whose  wide  knowledge  he 
could  not  help  revering,  but  whom  he  discovered  to  be  base  and 
sensual  with  the  foulest  form  of  sensuality,  helped  to  keep  him 
pure.  The  shock  of  that  discovery  to  a  nature  such  as  I>uites 
must  have  been  hardly  less  mighty  than  the  early  vision  of  beauty 
had  been.  It  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  infinite  evil  into  which 
men  may  fall  when  they  yield  to  their  lower  nature,  and  against 
which  no  culture  or  gifts  of  intellect  can  guard  them,  and  to  turn 
from  it  with  the  scorn  and  hatred  which  it  deserved.  He  had  a 
vision  even  then  of  Paradise  and  Hell.  The  union  of  the  old 
respect  for  the  intellectual  superiority  of  his  teacher  and  of  the 
sharp  stem  judgment  which  places  him  in  torment, — 

'  Yea,  in  my  miud  ami  lieart  there  still  is  set 
That  face  kind,  tender,  fatherly  of  thine, 
When  thou  didst  teach  me,  in  the  world's  life  yet,  * 

By  slow  degrees  how  man  becomes  divine  ; ' — 

—Inferno,  xv.  82-85. 

this  does  but  reproduce  the  blended  feelings  of  admiration  and 
loathing  with  which,  in  the  years  of  his  more  advanced  youth, 
he  must  have  pursued  his  studies  under  such  an  instructor  as 
Brunotto  Latini.* 

As  a  teacher  Brunetto  did  his  work  efTectively.  Dreary  and 
unprofitable  as  the  contents  of  the  *  Tesoro '  may  seem  to  us  now, 
it  was  then  an  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  historical,  scientific, 
ethical,  storing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  facts  that  were 
hardly  otherwise  accessible.  Dante,  and  the  others  whom  he 
taught,  were  led  through  the  whole  cycle  of  Latin  classical 
literature,  possibly  even  to  the  great  epic  of  the  *  Sovrano  Poeta^ 

*  Few  English  readers,  and  not  many  Italian,  can  claim  to  ha^e  mastered 
Bninetto's  other  poem  *  II  Pataffio,*  but  the  choice  of  the  slang  imtoU  of  Florcnoe, 
and  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  indicate,  to  say  the  least,  a  corrupt  taste.  In 
his  own  Teforetto  he  describes  himself  as  among  those  who  are  *  tm  poro  vum^ 
(fanetii'     The  word,  as  then  used,  was  only  too  significant. 

of 
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of  Greece.*  Under  him  he  learnt  to  admire  and  strive  to  imitate 
the  ^  bello  stilo '  of  Virgil,  and  the  lofty  line  of  Lucan,  and  the 
smoother  grace  of  Statins.  Boethius  led  him  to  think  of  Divine 
Philosophy  as  the  comforter  of  human  sorrows,  and  furnished  the 
starting-point  for  the  symbolism  which  identified  it  with  the 
fidrest  of  all  human  forms.  The  imagery  was,  of  course,  in 
part  such  as  might  present  itself  to  men's  minds  at  any  period, 
in  part  also  may  be  traced  to  the  personification  of  Wisdom  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  But  the  opening  vision  of  the  De  Canso- 
laticne  Philosophice,  with  its  picture  of  the  ^mulier  recerendi 
admodum  vuhusy  oailis  ardentibus,  colore  vivido  atque  viex- 
liaiisti  vigorUy  was  at  once  nearer  to  Dante  in  point  of  time, 
and  a  book  so  popular  at  that  period  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  unread  by  him.  The  Ethics  of  the  great  Stagirite 
^ il  maestro  di  color  chi  sanno*  but  also,  as  he  says,  * il  mio 
nuxestroj  helped  him,  as  they  helped  Roger  Bacon,  and  many 
other  mediaeval  thinkers,  to  look  upon  morality  as  a  science  resting 
on  broad,  unchanging  principles,  not  as  a  mere  aggregate  of 
arbitrary  precepts.  The  wide  culture  which  such  an  education 
brought  with  it,  though  it  left  his  theology  to  bear  the  impress 
of  his  age,  gave  it  also  a  nobleness  and  width  which  a  more 
rifiridly  ecclesiastical  trainin?  would  have  lacked.  If  the  dog- 
mltism  of  Us  time  hindered  him  from  accepting  the  hope  tilt 
there  was  room  in  the  *  many  mansions '  of  the  Father's  house 
for  all  who  have  loved  the  Truth,  he  yet  turns  to  those  who  had 
been  Lis  teachers  with  love  and  reverence.  He  places  them 
where  they  suffer  only  the  pain  of  those 

*  Who  without  hope  live  ever  in  dcsii'O.' 

Though  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Inferno  they  dwell  almost  as 
in  the  calm  of  the  Elysian  meadows,  in  the  limho  which 
mediaeval  theology  represented  as  a  fair  region  with  clear  rivers 
and  goodly  groves  and 

'  Pleasant  field  where  fresh  green  grass  grow  tall.' 

*  We  iodine  to  the  belief  that  he  had  at  least  '  tasted'  Homer  in  the  original. 
No  translation  had  at  that  time  been  made ;  yet  he  speaks  of  him  with  the  glowing 
mdmiimtion  which  all  but  implies  knowledge.  There  were  many  at  Paris  at 
that  time,  as  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon  show,  who  studied  Greek  and  spared  no 
expense  in  obtaining  Greek  books.  Grosseteste  had  brought  Greek  scholars  even 
to  England.  It  was  probable  enough  that  such  studies  should  not  be  neglected  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Alps  when  they  flourished  in  the  less  genial  North,  and  there 
mre  traces  enough  in  Dante's  prose  works  of  at  least  some  knowledge  of  its 
elements.  Comp.  in  the  Ckmvito,  the  derivation  of  *  Protonoe  '  (ii.  3),  of  *  Philo- 
sophim'  (in.  11),  of  hormen  {bpn^y)  (iv.  21),  of  Wirif(K«xo'  {De  ifon.  i.),  of 
* tngedy/  'comedy,'  and  'allegory,'  in  the  Letter  to  Can  Grande.  So  in  the  same 
book,  he  speaks  of  Homer  as  '  not  easily  bearing  translation  into  Latin,  losing  his 
betoty  in  the  process  as  tbo  Psalms  of  David  lost  thein*  (i.  1\ 
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It  is  the  poet's  highest  glory  in  his  manhood,  as  it  had  been  the 
longing  hope  of  his  youth,  to  be  one  of — 

'  That  goodly  fellowship  of  noblest  song.' 

In  one  respect  Italy  and  Europe  may  rejoice  that  Dante  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  his  teacher  and  many  other  men  of 
talent  of  the  time.  The  influence  of  Provencal  literature,  and 
the  fashion  set  by  the  partisans  of  Charles  of  Anjon,  had  made 
that  dialect,  as  it  were,  the  Court  language  of  Florence.  Young 
poets  chose  it  for  their  sonnets.  Bninetto  himself  adopted  it  for 
what  he  looked  upon  as  a  great  educational  text  book,  die  TescTrv, 
which  his  scholar  makes  him  remember,  ev^n  in  Hell,  with  some- 
thing  of  an  author's  pride.  Those  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
gpraver  tasks  of  literature,  as  a  matter  of  course,  used  Latin.  Here, 
however,  Dante's  pride  in  being  an  Italian  and  a  Florentine, 
perhaps  also  his  inherited  Guelph  prepossessions  against  any 
foreign  domination,  guided  him  aright.  He  did  for  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Italy  what,  a  little  later,  Gower  and 
Chaucer  did  for  those  of  England.  Loving  his  native  speech 
with  a  passionate  admiration  for  its  ^dolcissima  ed  amabitisdma 
bellezza^  he  made  it  the  instrument  with  which  to  utter  his  pro- 
foundest  thoughts,  and  from  which  he  brought  forth  tones  of 
unequalled  melody.  He  scorned  those  who,  like  Sordello  of 
Mantua,  despised  it,  as  themselves  *  abominabili  cattivu  Once  or 
twice  he  tried  bis  hand,  as  in  sport,  at  patchwork  sonnets 
in  which  Italian  and  Provencal  appeared  in  alternate  lines. 
Latin  was  naturally  the  vehicle  for  treatises  which  were  addressed 
to  scholars,  but  in  all  that  was  most  truly  characteristic  he 
continued  faithful  to  the  language  of  his  love,  and,  in  the  *  De 
Vulj2:ari  Eloquio,'  written  at  the  age  of  forty,  deliberately  asserted 
and  vindicated  his  preference. 

The  arts  which  were  afterwards  to  be  the  glory  of  his  country 
were  not  wanting  to  his  completeness.  To  music,  both  in  it« 
theory  and  practice,  he  gave  himself  up  with  a  passionate  devo- 
tion. To  him,  as  to  Milton,  the  chants  and  hymns  of  the 
Church  came  with  an  ineffable  power  to  cheer  and  strengthen. 
The  ever-varying  strains  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  blessed, 
are  the  chief  elements  of  the  joy  of  Paradise.  In  the  *  milder 
shades  of  Purgatory  '  music  is  the  chief  purifying  influence  that 
soothes  and  cleanses.  He  remembers  Casella's  song  of  love  as 
that  which  had  brought  tranquillity  to  all  the  passionate  longings 
of  his  youth,  and  wedded  his  own  words  to  music  worthy  of 
them.*     In  the  sister  art,  too,  he,  like  his  young  friend  Giotto, 

felt 

*  The  passage  is  cil  once  ^o  \)^^vA\f\il  ^ind  so  characteristic  that  we  are  fiun  to 
qaote  it.    The  poet  speaVs  to  \x\%  imn^i — 
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felt  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  by  the  genius  and  power 
of  Cimabue  and  Oderisi,  and  filled  up  the  blank  which  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  one  left  by  tracing  that  which  bad  been  to  him  as 
the  fiatce  of  an  angel^  and  which  he  now  pictured  to  himself  as  in 
angelic  glory. 

The  life  of  the  scholar  and  the  artist  did  not  hinder  the  free 
development  of  the  man.  Though  toiling  as  a  student  with  a 
sleepless  energy  and  a  passionate  thirst  for  fame,  he  hardly 
seemed  to  work.  Men  wondered  how  one  w^hom  they  so  seldom 
saw  at  his  desk  could  get  through  so  much.  He  was  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  friends,  some,  like  Guido  Cavalcanti,  older  than 
himself;  others,  like  Cino  da  Pistoia  and  Giotio,  younger, — one, 
too,  of  princely  birth,  Charles  Martel,  the  son  of  Charles  of 
Naples,  who  died  young,  and  whom  the  poet  places  in  Paradise — 
enthusiastic,  as  young  Italians  have  been  for  many  generations, 
in  their  devotion  to  arts  and  letters,  interchanging  sonnets,  dis- 
cussing sometimes  with  a  passionate  vehemence,  which  endan- 
gered the  continuance  of  their  friendship,  the  merits  of  the 
beauties  or  the  poets  whom  they  most  admired.  Nor  were 
the  stir  of  the  camp  and  the  thrill  of  the  battle-field  alien  to  his 
nature.  When  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Nicolas  III. 
enabled  the  remnant  of  the  Ghibelline  party  to  raise  their  heads, 
and  Arezzo  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Guglielmo  degli 
Ubertini  as  its  leader,  Florence  and  Sienna  joined  in  a  league, 
and  an  expedition,  in  which  Dante  took  part,  was  sent  out  against 
it  in  1288,  but  returned  without  having  made  any  effective 
demonstration.  In  the  following  year  (June  11th) — no  longer  a 
novice,  and  yet,  as  he  himself  tells,  young  enough  to  know  in 
their  power,  all  the  strange  emotions  of  battle,  the  nervous 
agitation  which  is  all  but  fear  at  its  beginning,  and  exulting  joy 
when  it  was  over — he  took  part,  as  one  of  the  advanced  guards, 
in  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  which  the  Ghibelline  party 
under  Guglielmo  were  utterly  routed.  The  opening  words  of 
Canto  xxii.  of  the  '  Inferno '  probably  refer  to  this  his  first 
campaign — 

'  And  I,  '*  If  thy  new  state  to  thee  doth  spare 

The  skiU  and  memory  of  the  songs  of  love, 

Which  stiUed  of  old  my  every  eager  care, 
I  pray  thee  yet  thy  power  to  comfort  prove. 

On  this  my  soul  which  with  its  fleshly  monld 

0*erbardened,  slow  and  wearily  doth  more." 
"  O  lovcy  who  ufiih  my  90ul  dod  converse  IwHd*' 

He  then  began  in  such  melodious  tone, 

That  still  that  sweetness  thrills  me  as  of  old ; 
My  master,  and  I  too,  and  every  one 

Of  those  with  him  seemed  in  it  so  to  joy. 

As  if  our  minds  could  dwell  on  that  akoue** 
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*  I  have  8ocn  knights  break  np  their  camps  for  war, 
Commence  the  attack,  and  march  in  ^lU  array, 
And  sometimes  seek  a  safe  retreat  afar. 

I've  seen  the  plunderer  o'er  yonr  flEur  fields  stray, 
Ye  Aretines,  yea,  seen  the  invaders  wheel. 
And  now  in  joust  and  now  in  tourney  play. 

Now  with  bell's  chime  and  now  with  clarion's  peal/ 

He  returned  to  experience,  after  a  short  interval,  the  first  great 
sorrow  of  his  life.  Through  all  the  years  that  had  passed  since 
their  first  meeting  hitherto  he  had  been  true  to  lus  first  love. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  it  had  revived  in  him  with  a  new 
intensity.  A  kindly  glance,  a  gesture  of  salutation  had  opened 
the  deep  fountains  of  his  heart,  and  made  him  conscious  of  lus 
power  to  be  a  poet.  It  was  as  if  the  Deusfortior  had  indeed  come 
upon  him  with  a  might  which  he  could  not  resist,  bestowing 
new  gifts  of  thought,  and  speech,  and  action.  To  one  whose 
passion  was  so  pure  and  idealising,  so  free  from  all  thought  of 
possessing  the  object  of  his  love,  her  marriage  with  another 
(though  it  might  cause  a  momentary  pang  so  sharp  that  he 
could  only  hint  at  it  when  he  retraced  the  history  of  his  love, 
as  having  led  him  to  the  boundary  which  he  might  not  pass  if 
he  wished  to  return  in  peace)  made  but  little  difference.  Her 
presence  was  as  a  spell  to  banish  any  evil  thought  If  there  was 
a  strup:glo  it  was  not  as  between  conscience  and  desire,  but  as 
between  the  feebleness  of  the  mortal  vessel  to  bear  the  strain 
of  a  passion  so  intense,  and  the  apocalypse  of  Beauty,  Truth, 
Purity,  which  had  thus  been  given  to  him.  Mingling  with  the 
joy  and  the  pain  which  were  thus  inextricably  blended,  there 
came  dim  foreboding  and  fear  that  the  presence  he  loved  would 
not  long  be  his.  As  with  a  singular  parallelism  to  a  poet  of  our 
own,  who  has  told  us  how  there  flcished  across  his  soul  a  sudden 
thrill  of  fear — 

*  "  Oh  Mercy  1 "  to  niysoK  I  cried, 
"  If  Lucy  should  bo  dead  I " ' 

he  said  to  himself,  *  Of  a  surety  it  must  needs  be  that  the  most 
gentle  Beatrice  will  die.'  The  thought  grew  into  a  vision.  The 
sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  appeared,  dim  as  if  with  weeping, 
and  the  birds  fell  dead  from  the  sky,  and  one  came  to  him  and 
said,  '  Hast  thou  not  heard  ?  She  that  was  thine  excellent  ladj 
hath  been  taken  away  from  life  ;'  and  he  went  to  look  on  the 
dead  body,  and  saw  that  it  seemed  to  speak  unto  him  in  its 
calmness,  '  I  have  attained  to  look  on  the  beginning  of  peace.' 

The  vision  was  too  true  a  prophecy.     On  the  9£h  of  June, 
1290,  the  light  of  h\s  \'vfc  -passed  wwav  from  him.     He  would  not 
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dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  her  death.  To  him  she  was  living 
Trith  a  nobler  life,  with  a  power  to  bless  and  purify  beyond  that 
which  she  had  possessed  on  earth.     For  a  time  he  was  drawn  to 
something  like  a  passion  for  one  who  shewed  pity  for  his  sorro  w, 
who  reminded  him  in  complexion  of  his  lost  love,  beautiful  and 
bright  as  she  had  been ;  but  the  vision  of  the  child  Beatrice  in 
her  purity  came  once  again  before  him,  and  made  him  look  on 
the  new  affection  as  poor  and  unworthy.    He  would  devote  him- 
self to  the  work  of  making  the  name  of  his  beloved  immortal, 
•  writing  what  had  never  yet  been  written  of  any  woman,'  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  given  him,  when  the  struggles  of  life  were 
over,  to  share  the  blessedness  of  her  immortality.    Already,  though 
as  yet  in  the  indistinctness  of  a  dream,  there  was  the  germ  of  the 
'Divina  Commedia'  in  his  mind.     He  had  to  pass  through  a 
varied  and  bitter  experience  before  it  took  form  and  shape. 

What  has  happened  with  twice  ten  thousand  others  happened 
also  with  him.  Intense  as  may  be  the  agony  of  sorrow,  sacred 
as  may  be  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  great  stream  of  life 
sweeps  on  around  a  man,  and  bears  him  on  its  current  He  must 
live  with  his  fellows  as  he  best  can,  he  acts  on  their  counsels, 
forms  new  ties,  enters  on  new  lines  of  action  in  literature  or 
politics.  So  it  was  with  Dante.  The  ink  of  the  'Vita  Nuova' 
was  hardly  dry  *  when  he  whose  life  seemed  consecrated  to  that 
first  love  became  the  husband  of  Gemma  Donati,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  wealthy  Guelph  families  of  Florence. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  guided,  as  Boccaccio  says,  by  the  advice  of 
bis  family,  who  looked  on  this  as  a  natural  remedy  for  the 
absorbing  sorrow  which  was  injuring  his  health,  and  threatened 
to  throw  him  back  in  his  career.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Rossetti 
(following  Fraticelli)  conjectures,  in  his  notes  on  the  'Vita 
Nuova,'  that  she  was  the  '  fair  lady  '  who  had  sympathised  with 
his  grief,  and  thus  gained  for  a  time  a  place  in  his  affections. 
Tlie  marriage  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  and  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  first  the  conditions  of  all  true  wedded  happi- 
ness were  wanting.  The  heart  of  the  husband  was  in  the  grave 
of  Beatrice.  It  was  a  *  vita  vedova '  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  nuptials.  The  common  course  of  life  brought  with  it 
a  haunting  sense  of  shame  and  self-reproach  that  he  had  been 
able  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Even  the  birth  of  his  children  seems 
to  have  brought  no  touch  of  the  joy  of  fatherhood.  He  never 
mentions  them.  They  are  to  him  as  the  accidents  of  his  life, 
belonging  to  its  outer  courts,  having  no  claim  to  enter  within  its 

^  It  may,  indeed,  have  been  wiitten  in  the  first  months  after  marriage.    Da*<*' 
are  luoertain  here. 
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sanctuan\  There  seems  to  have  been  no  actual  breach,  like 
that  which  separated  Milton  from  his  first  wife,  and  there  maj 
be  slight  foundation  for  the  charge  that  she  had  the  temper  of 
Xanthippe,  or  that  the  poet  provoked  her  bj  his  unfaithfulness 
They  lived  together  for  twelve  years,  till  his  home  was  broken 
up  by  the  decree  of  banishment,  and  had  seven  children.* 
During  his  exile  she  looked  after  his  property,  watched  every 
opportunity  for  obtaining  its  restoration,  and  brought  up  her 
family.  Judging  by  their  subsequent  career  she  must  have  done 
her  work  well.  But  it  is  painfully  decisive  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  two  had  lived  that  there  was  no  effort  to  bring  about 
a  reunion  ;  she  preferred  to  remain  in  Florence.  If,  in  one  so 
capable  of  intense  bitterness,  the  silence  of  the  ^  Commedia '  may 
be  taken  as  fair  evidence  that  his  feelings  towards  her  had  not 
passed  into  hate  or  scorn,  it  at  least  indicates  that  his  whole 
married  life  was  a  thing  to  which  he  would  not  willingly  recur, 
a  mistake  drawing  him  down  from  his  ideal,  part  of  the  great 
confusion  in  which  the  unity  of  his  life  was  lost  Without 
accepting  to  the  full  Boccaccio's  statement  (made  however,  we 
must  remember,  by  one  who  knew  the  poet*s  nephew  intimately, 
and  derived  from  him  most  of  the  materials  of  his  memoir),  that 
he  was  ^conspicuously  licentious'  both  before  and  after  his 
exile,  it  yet  remains  true  that  there  were  sins  of  this  kind  which, 
as  in  his  own  words  to  Forcse  (*  Purg.'  xxiii.),  and  those  of 
Beatrice  to  him,  when  she  meets  him,  in  the  'Purgatorio'  (xxx. 
and  xxxi.),t  he  could  not  remember  without  shame  and  confusion, 
and  tliat,  writing  in  his  exile,  he  speaks,  with  a  strange  forget- 


*  It  is  significant  that  he  gave  his  first  daughter  the  name  of  Beatrice. 
t  Once  again  we  are  led  to  quote  what  is  almost  essential  to  our  uitderstasdiDg 
this  period  of  the  poet's  life.     Ikalrice  is  speaking — 

*  Awhile  my  face  was  strong  his  life  to  build, 

And  1,  unveiling  to  him  my  young  eyes. 

In  the  right  path  to  lead  him  on  was  skilled. 
So  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  point  where  lies 

The  threshold  of  new  life,  and  change  came  fast. 

He  left  me,  lured  by  other  fantasies : 
And  when  I  from  ihe  flesh  to  spirit  passed 

And  loveliness  and  beauty  in  me  grew, 

Less  dear,  less  loved  was  I  to  him  at  last. 
He  turned  his  feet  to  paths  that  were  not  trne. 

Following  of  good  the  semblance  eouutei-feit 

Which  ne'er  to  promise  gives  fulfilment  due. 
Nought  it  availed  God's  teaching  to  entreat, 

Wherewith,  in  vision  oft  and  otherwise 

1  called  him  back,  but  little  heed  to  meet; 
So  low  he  fell,  tbat  ways  however  wise 

Were  all  too  feeble  found  his  soul  to  save, 

Except  to  show  the  lost  ones'  roiseries.* 

Purgat.  xxx,  120-13S. 

fulness 
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both  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly  ties  against  which  he 

ofiending,  of  having  found  rest  and  comfort  in  the  com- 
Lonship  of  a  third  mistress.  We  turn  willingly  from  this 
I  page  in  Dante's  life,  knowing  that  he  judged  himself  more 
Tely  than  we  can  judge  him,  and  that  therefore  the  sins, 
tever  their  number  and  their  kind,  brought  with  them  their 
I  punishment.  They  left  no  lasting  taint  upon  the  inmost  soul 
he  poet  From  first  to  last,  with  a  consistency  quite  mar- 
ous  when  we  remember  the  corruption  of  the  society  in 
ch  he  lived  and  the  erotic  character  both  of  the  Provencal 

Italian  literature  in  which  his  contemporaries  delighted, 
e  is  not  one  trace  of  the  baseness  which  revels  in  the  memory 
roluptuous  joy,  and  so  at  once  intensifies  the  evil  in  the 
^r*s  own  soul,  and  transmits  the  infection  onwards, 
lie  absence  of  anything  in  his  home  life  to  satisfy  his  cravings 
is  scorn  for  the  mere  trade  of  the  litterateur^  who  works  only 
danari  e  diffnith — drove  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
at  had  been  the  text-books  of  youthful  studies — the  treatise 
Boethius,  *  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae,'  and  Cicero's  '  De 
icitia' — now  came  to  have  a  fresh  life  and  meaning  for  him. 

nearly  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  marriage  (1292-1295) 
gave  himself  to  these  pursuits  with  hardly  any  interruption, 
dy  they  attracted  him  because  they  served  to  raise  him  out 
is  two-fold  trouble,  partly  also  because  he  saw  in  them  the 
kns  of  fitting  himself  for  the  great  enterprise  over  which  lie 

still  brooding.  In  this  work,  though  Brunetto's  encjclo- 
laic  knowledge  may  have  helped  him  at  the  outset,  he  must 
1  have  gone  beyond  his  old  master.  Philosophy  became  for 
1,  as  for  all  great  thinkers  of  the  time,  but  the  vestibule  of 
)logy,  and  the  representatives  of  theology  were  to  be  found 
he  dogmatic  teachers  whom  the  Mendicant  Orders  had  given 
he  world,  and  who  were  filling  Europe  with  their  fame.  The 
•fold  system  of  interpretation,  giving  to  every  divine  word  a 
ming,  literal,  or  ethical,  or  allegorical,  or  anagogical  {sc. 
itical),  on  which  he  dwells,  in  his  letter  to  Can  Grande,  with 
1  manifest  delight,  and  which  is  the  key  to  the  manifold 
ining  of  his  own  symbolism,  must  have  been  learnt  from 
n.  And  still,  as  he  studied  with  an  intense  application 
ch  brought  with  it  the  risk  of  loss  of  sight,  so  that  be  too 

almost  taken  his  place,  like  Milton,  with — 

*  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mieonides, 
Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old,' 

memory  of  Beatrice  was  with  him.  She  came  to  him 
1  warning  voice  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night    Each 
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new  thought^  each  intuition  of  the  truth,  gathered  rotuid  her 
and  formed  part  of  her  aureole  of  glory.  He  could  not  think 
of  philosophy  as  other  than  a  ^gentle  lady/  compassionate  in 
look  and  act  He  identified  his  beloved  one  with  heayenly 
Wisdom,  as  Comte  identified  Clotilde  des  Vaux  with  his  culhu 
of  Humanity.  Her  presence  led  him  through  all  lower  spheres 
of  truth  to  the  very  Heaven  of  Heavens.  He  saw  her  image  before 
him  as  he  plunged  into  the  dreams  of  the  Areopagite,  or  the 
subtleties  of  the  *  Summa  Theologiae.*  Partly,  it  may  be^  bom 
the  convictions  of  an  earnest  soul  seeking  after  truth,  but  partly 
also  from  yielding  himself  to  the  guidance  of  this  element  in  his 
nature  with  all  its  power  to  purify,  he  kept  clear  of  the  epicu- 
reanism in  thought  and  life  which  the  example  of  Frederick  II. 
had  made  fashionable,  and  which  drew  away  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Throughout,  indeed,  he  was  faithful  to  what  he 
had  received  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  In  spite  of  his 
stern  words  against  the  sins  of  individual  popes,  in  spite  of 
the  later  theory  which  made  him  foremost  in  the  list  of  pro- 
testants  against  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
his  theology  was  in  all  essential  points  thoroughly  mediaBval, 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  Bernard,  and  Dominic,  and  Aquinas, 
If  the  words  of  Goethe — 

*  Das  Ewig-Weiblicho 
Zicht  uus  hcrau ;' 

arc  applicable  to  him  as  the  votary  of  Beatrice,  they  are  not  Jess 
so  when  we  remember  his  magnificent  hymn  to  the  honour  of 
the  (Juecn  of  Heaven. 

The  statement  that  at  this  peritxl  of  his  life  he  contemplated 
joining  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  took  the  initial  step  of 
entering  himself  as  a  probationary  brother,  must  be  rejected 
as  resting  on  no  trustworthy  evidence.  It  probably  rose  out  of 
his  devotion  to  studies  in  which  so  few  laymen  took  an  interest, 
so  alien  from  the  tastes  of  the  litterateurs  with  whom  he  had 
liitherto  associated.  To  seek  the  knowledge  on  which  his  heart 
was  set  he  had  to  frequent  the  lecture-rooms  of  religious  teachers, 
and  here  he  found  himself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  were  either  tmining  for  tlie  priesthood,  or 
devoting  themselves  to  the  preaching  work  of  the  two  great 
Orders.  For  the  founders  of  those  Orders  he  felt  the  profoundest 
reverence  and  admiration.  For  himself,  however,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  intermission  of  the  life  either  of  the  citizen  or 
the  scholar.  In  the  former  character  he  joined  the  Florentines 
in  their  expedition  against  Arezzo,  and  fought  with  them  at 
Caprona.     Under  the  short-lived  constitution   which   had  pre- 
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▼ailed  at  Florence  since  the  settlement  of  1282,  he  could  not 
hold  any  public  office  till  the  age  of  thirty,  nor  then  unless  he 
was  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  the  guilds  of  the  seven  ^  greater 
arts.'  Though  this  step  was  manifestly  taken  for  the  sake  of 
the  opening  which  it  gave  for  political  activity,  there  was  some- 
thing characteristic  in  his  choice.  He  passed  over  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  notaries,  the  money-changers,  the  dealers  in  linen, 
silk,  and  woollen,  and  furs,  and  chose  that  of  physicians  and 
apothecaries.  Here  there  was  at  least  something  of  a  scientific 
side  to  the  employment,  connecting  itself  with  his  studies  of 
Galen  and  Dioscorides,  which  brought  it  into  contact  with  his 
fayourite  tastes.  He  could  not  work  in  it  without  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  many  facts  in  nature  and  in  art,  worthy  to  be 
treasured  up  as  materials  for  after  use  in  the  store-house  of  his 
memory.  It  is  possible,  as  one  commentator  has  suggested,  that 
he  may  in  this  way  have  come  in  contact  with  Marco  Polo,  the 
gpreat  Venetian  traveller,  who  about  this  time  returned  from 
the  East  to  Italy. 

The  ability  and  knowledge  which  his  fellow-citizens  could 
see  and  comprehend,  little  as  they  dreamt  of  what  was  passing 
within  him,  soon  gave  him  the  prominence  he  was  seeking.  His 
name  appears  as  taking  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Council  of 
the  Podesta  in  1295,  in  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  (the  Con- 
siglio  del  Cajntano)^  in  June,  1296.  In  1299  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  settle  a  dispute  with  the  neighbouring  commune  of 
San  Gemignano.  A  somewhat  apocryphal  statement  extends  the 
number  of  diplomatic  missions  to  fourteen,  including  two  to 
Venice,  one  to  Genoa,  two  to  Naples,  four  to  Rome,  one  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  one  to  the  King  of  the  Huns  (  !  ). 

The  political  state  of  Florence  when  Dante  thus  became  pro- 
minent was  that  of  a  temporary  lull.  The  Ghibelline  party 
had  been  crushed ;  many  were  still  in  exile.  Those  who 
remained  at  home  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  Guelph  cause.  Pisa  and  Arezzo  no  longer  contested  the 
supremacy  of  their  victorious  rivals.  But  the  old  jealousies  of 
party,  family  quarrels,  personal  pique,  still  smouldered,  and  were 
ready  to  burst  out  at  any  moment,  with  a  ferocity  which  reminds 
ns  of  the  conflicts  of  Corcyra,  or  the  most  embittered  struggles 
of  the  Populus  and  Plebs,  the  Senate  and  the  Tribunes,  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  party  of  the  nobles  found 
a  leader  in  Donati,  that  of  the  middle-class  in  Vieri  de'  Cerchi. 
A  private  quarrel  gave  the  latter  in  1295  (the  year  of  Dante's 
entrance  on  the  stage  of  public  life),  the  support  of  an  aristocratic 
leader,  Gian  della  Bella,  and  under  his  direction  a  Gonfaloniero 
of  Justice  was  appointed  with  1000  soldiets  qa  ^  V^o^^  ^^\^^ 
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and  sharp  decrees  passed  with  a  special  eye  to  Donati  and  his 
party,  making  all  the  members  of  a  house  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  any  who  belonged  to  it  Riots  took  place,  in  which  the  palace 
of  the  Podesta  was  injured,  and  that  of  the  Donati  attacked. 
This  provoked  a  counter- movement,  and  Delia  Bella  was  accused 
of  treason.  The  people  rushed  to  his  defence,  the  nobles  armed 
themselves.  Bloodshed  seemed  inevitable^  when  the  contest 
was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  nobleness  of  the  popular  leader, 
who  chose  a  voluntary  exile  rather  than  endanger  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  State. 

For  five  years  (the  historians  of  Florence  dwell  with  signi- 
ficant emphasis  on  the  length  of  the  period),  this  tranquillity 
continued.  It  was  broken  by  one  of  those  seemingly  meaning- 
less quarrels,  like  Irish  'faction-fights,'  in  which  no  shadow  of 
principle  is  at  issue,  which  is  simply  the  occasion  upon  which 
old  grudges  and  hereditary  enmities  fasten.  In  this  case  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  was  imported  from  another  city.  The  jealousies 
and  blood-feuds  of  two  branches  of  the  house  of  the  Cancellieri  at 
Pistoia  threw  that  city  into  confusion.  The  Florentines,  exercising 
their  supremacy,  took  its  affairs  into  their  hands,  and,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  arrested  the  leaders  of  both  sides,  and  kept 
them  in  custody  at  Florence.  Their  presence  was  almost  as  fatol 
as  was  that  of  the  Spartan  prisoners  from  Sphacteria  on  the 
political  combinations  of  Attica.  Each  found  svmpathy  and 
support.  The  Cerchi  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Cancellieri 
Binncin  (so  called  as  tracing  their  descent  from  Bianca,  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  founder  of  the  house)  ;  the  Donati  naturally  allied 
themselves  with  those  who,  bj  way  of  contrast,  had  taken  the  name 
of  the  Ncri.  The  conflagration  spread  with  a  rapidity  which 
showed  how  combustible  were  the  materials  (m  which  it  fed. 
In  its  new  shape  the  quarrel  began  to  connect  itself  with  party 
traditions,  if  not  with  political  watchwords.  The  official  leaders 
of  the  old  Guelph  party  were  afraid  that  the  Ghibellines  might 
re-assert  their  claims  in  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  time. 
They  sent  to  the  Pope,  Boniface  VI 11.,  for  counsel  and  support, 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  1300,  he  despatched  the  Cardinal 
deir  Acquasparta  to  arrange  matters.  When  he  arrived  Dante 
was  in  office  as  one  of  the  Priori  of  the  Guilds,  and  short  as 
his  tenure  of  it  was  (it  lasted  but  for  two  months,  from  the  15th 
of  June  to  the  15th  of  August),  it  was  to  him,  as  he  himself 
says,  'the  beginning  of  all  the  troubles  of  his  life.'  It  may  be 
that  he  clearly  felt  and  showed  his  profound  distrust  and  scorn 
for  th(»  Pope's  character,  and  that  this  led  him,  in  conjunction 
lyith  his  colleagues,  to  decline  acceding  to  the  Cardinal's  pro- 
posals.    As  it  was,  l\\ey  aOLO^Ve^X  ^  -^^c:^  <:il  xJaavt  OkV^vi.,     The 
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heads  of  the  Donati  (the  Neri)  party,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Castello  della  Piove,  those  of  the  Cerchi  in  Serrazzano.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  Guide  Cavalcanti  who  had  been  the  poet's 
earliest  friend  and  the  companion  of  his  studies. 

The  step  which  he  thus  took  drew  upon  the  poet's  head  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  Donati  and  his    party,    and    forced    him 
against  his  will  into  the  position  of  a  partizan.     Cavalcanti  and 
others  of  the  same  side  obtained  leave  to  return  from  their  exile, 
on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  and,  although  Dante  was  out  of 
office  at  the  time,  it  was  whispered  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
influence  and  that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Bianchu     Some 
months  afterwards  the  NeH  too  returned,  and  took  more  active 
measures  for  crushing  their  opponents.     The  arrival  of  Charles 
of  Valois,    in    1301,    recalled   the    precedent   of   1266,    when 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  been   invited  to  take  the  leadership  of 
the  Guelph  party  against  the  Ghibel  lines,  and  the  Neri  held  a 
meeting  in   the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  decided  on 
asking  him  to  come,  backed  with  the  Pope's  authority,  as  a 
pacificator,  and  so  to  settle  matters  in  their  favour.     To  do  this 
they  had   to   give  a  new  colour  to  the  quarrel.     The  party  of 
the  Bianchi  were  represented  as  tainted  with  Ghibellinism.     As 
regards  some  of  them,  traders,  like  the  Cerchi,  rich  and  easy- 
going,   the   type,    as   some   thought,    of  those  whom   the  poet 
scorns  as  *A  Dio  spiacenti  ed  a  nemici  suij    the  charge   pro- 
bably meant  only  that  they  wished  for  a  quiet  life,  and  would 
not  join  in  extreme  measures  against  the  remnant  of  the  Ghi- 
bellines.      As  regards   the   poet,   who  was   the  one  man    with 
power  of  thought  and  Will  among  their  opponents,  there  were 
stronger  grounds  for  the  imputation.     It  is,  we  believe,  unjust 
to    his   memory,  and   shows  a  want   of  insight   into  his    cha- 
racter, to  assume  that  the  political  theories  of  the  *  De  Monar- 
chia'  were  an  after-thought  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities 
of  his  position  and  by  intercourse  with  expatriated  Ghibellines. 
It  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  intense  idealism  of  his  nature 
to  believe  that  he  had  already  worked  out  for  himself  a  view  of 
the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  which  was  not  that 
of  popular   Guelphism,   that   he   had    brooded    over    this,   and 
perhaps  given  utterance  to  it     The  minutes  of  the  Council  of 
the  Hundred  for  June  1301,  show,   at  all  events,  that  he  took 
even  then  an  attitude  of  resolute  opposition  to  the  Pope  who  at 
that  time  filled  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.     The  Cardinal  dell'  Ac- 
qoasparta  had  in  the  course  of  his  negotiations  asked  the  citizens 
of  Florence  to  supply  the  Pope  with  100  soldiers.    The  proposal 
was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th     The  Secretary  records  briefty  t\ke  \vae\aikKiSL  >b^  «m3^ 
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speaker.  ^  Daivte  Alagherii  consuhiit  quod  de  servitio  faciendo 
domino  PapcB  nihil  fiat^  He  met  with  no  support,  bat  tJie  ques- 
tion was  adjourned  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  take  an  unanimous 
vote  on  another  question.  At  a  second  meeting  on  the  same  daj, 
the  subject  was  again  mooted,  and  again  we  find  the  same  record : 
^  Dante  Alagherii  consuluit  quod  de  servitio  faciendo  domino  Pojkb 
nihil  Jiat,^  The  division  followed,  and  he  was  left  in  a  minority, 
of  32  against  48.  The  rest  of  the  party  acquiesced  in  what 
seemed  a  necessary  result  of  this,  that  money  should  be  voted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  troops  so  sent.  But  the  votes  were 
registered,  and  there  was  one  still  given  in  the  negative.  Is  it 
too  much  to  think  that  it  was  that  of  the  indomitable  and  now 
solitary  leader  of  the  opposition  ? 

If  we  see  in  the  vividness  of  the  picture  which  Dante  draws 
of  the  crowds  at  Rome  during  the  jubilee,  evidence  that  the  poet 
had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  it  would  follow  that  in  the 
negotiations  which  were  carried  on  in  the  previous  year  (1300) 
he  had  already  g^nc  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  there  learnt  to 
hate  the  subtlety  and  baseness  of  the  reigning  PontiflU  In  the 
month  of  September  the  Priori  then  in  office  had  recourse  in 
their  perplexity  to  another  embassy,  and  Dante  was  sent  to 
Rome,  with  three  others,  possibly  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
brino^  about  some  amicable  arran;2:emont ;  jx)ssibly  also  to  get  out 
of  the  way  one  whose  independenc-e  might  have  been  inconvenient 
in  the  execution  of  the  schemes  which  the  Neri  were  maturing-. 
The  words  which  Boccaccio  records  as  spoken  at  this  time,  and  in 
whicli  he  sees  only  an  enormous  egotism — '  If  I  go,  who  is  there 
to  remain  ?  If  I  remain,  who  is  there  to  go  ?  ' — speak,  we  believe, 
much  more  of  the  sense  of  isolation  which  he  felt  with  increasing 
bitterness,  as  of  one  whom  neither  party  understood  and  w^ho  could 
himself  put  no  trust  in  either.  The  ambassadors  arrived  in 
Rome.  The  Pope  made  declarations  of  his  peaceful  intentions, 
but  demanded  unqualified  submission.  Two  out  of  the  four 
were  sent  back  for  fresh  instructions.  Dante  remained  behind. 
In  the  mean  time  the  conp-d'etat  was  effected.  The  French 
prince  appeared,  with  loud  professions  of  his  devotion  to. the 
Church,  his  wish  for  peace,  his  love  of  Florence.  The  Pope 
had  sent  him  as  lord  and  pacificator  of  the  city.  The  force 
with  which  he  came,  and  the  pre<lominance  of  the  Neri  in  the 
city  itself,  forbade  resistance.  The  Council  did  ail  it  could  in 
stipulating  that  he  should  exercise  no  jurisdiction,  do  no  violence, 
respect  the  existing  constitution.  He  swallowed  all  that  was 
demanded  of  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  admitted  the  promises 
were  thrown  to  the  winds.  T\ic  looks  and  words  of  Charles  wete 
sullen  and  threatcumg.    T\ie  Prwl  tis  ^  \^^x  ^^v^Nw^-e:  %Jec^.  \a 
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instruct  Dante  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  send  the 
Cardinal  de  Montefioreas  a  pacificator  in  the  room  of  Charles. 
The  Neri^  however,  lost  no  time.  Donati  led  his  forces  to  the 
gate  of  the  city,  broke  it  down,  was  joined  by  his  partlzans 
within  the  town,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of 
massacre,  plunder,  and  destruction.  Charles,  who  was  encamped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Arno,  looked  on  with  indifference.  The 
JBianchi  fled  in  terror. 

What  had  begun  in  open  violence  was  carried  on  under  the 
form  of  legal  action.  Cante  de  Gubbio  was  elected  as  Podesta 
with  dictatorial  power,  and  Dante,  with  three  other  leading 
members  of  his  party,  was  condemned  (January  27,  1302)  with- 
out a  trial,  without  any  evidence  but  vague  rumour  (^  publica 
fama  referente'),  on  the  charges  (1)  of  corrupt  dealings  during 
his  two  months*  term  of  office  as  one  of  the  Priori;  (2)  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pope,  and  Charles,  and  the  Guelph  party  generally. 
He  and  those  who  were  accused  with  him  were  fined  five  thousand 
florins  each,  and  if  the  fines  were  not  paid  within  three  days 
their  personal  property  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  lands  con- 
fiscated. They  were  banished  for  two  years,  and  excluded  for 
life  from  all  public  office.  On  the  10th  of  March  another 
decree  was  issued,  of  almost  unexampled  ferocity.  Dante  and 
his  companions  were  condemned  afresh  as  contumacious.  If 
they  ever  appeared  within  the  walls  of  Florence  they  were  to  be 
burnt  alive. 

We  enter  now  on  the  dreary  history  of  homeless  wandering,  and 
wretched  poverty,  and  fruitless  conspiracy,  and  vain  dreams,  which 
made  up  the  remainder  of  the  Poet's  outward  life.  Happily  it 
was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  many  friends,  by  his  own  lofty 
nature,  by  the  opportunities  which  he  found  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  troubles  for  carrying  on  the  studies  in  which  he,  for  a  time, 
forgot  them ;  we  may  add  also,  by  the  memory  of  Beatrice,  and 
the  vision  of  the  unseen  world  into  which  that  memory  had 
ripened.  The  suffering  was  sharp  enough  ;  but  the  biographers 
of  the  poet  have  failed  to  note  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  to  this  period  that  the  *  Divina  Commedia '  points  as  the  time 
of  his  greatest  misery.  It  is  at  least  probable,  according  to  Boc- 
caccio's statement,  that  the  first  seven  cantos  were  written  before 
his  exile.  But,  whether  written  before  or  after,  they  refer  the 
perplexity  and  wretchedness  of  which  they  speak  to  the  time  that 
immediately  preceded  his  term  of  office,  when  outwardly  he 
seemed  entering  on  a  career  of  political  activity.  It  was  then, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  he  was  still  at  Florence,  that 
his  whole  life  seemed  to  him  a  chaos  and  a  mistake — the  wood 
dark,   and   tlic  way  lost;   then   that  he  strove  in  vain  to    rise 
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above  the  confusions  of  his  time ;  then  that  the  faults  of  his 
own  life,  reproduced  in  the  vices  of  those  around  him,  seemed  to 
bar  all  progress.  And  then  it  was  also,  if  we  accept  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  opening  canto  of  the  ^  Inferno/  that  the  work  of 
liberation  and  discipline  began.  The  poet,  whose  words  had, 
from  youth  upwards,  seemed  to  him  faultless  in  their  beauty  and 
their  harmony,  in  whose  great  epic  he  read  his  own  thoughts  as 
to  the  greatness  of  Italy,  and  the  true  form  of  its  polity,  and  the 
methods  of  Divine  retribution,  became  for  him  a  ircuiarfearfo^  et? 
XptoToi',  the  representative  of  human  wisdom  as  leading  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  Truth.  So  it  was  that  when  the  time  of  * 
suffering  came  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  to  profit  by  its 
teaching. 

On  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Neri  at  Florence,  his  first 
step  was  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  meet  the  exiles  of  his  own 
party,  who  had  found  refuge  in  Sienna.  They  met  in  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  Ubertini  at  Gargonza,  and  in  February  or 
March,  A.D.  1302,  determined  to  ally  themselves  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Ghibelline  party,  and  to  make  Arezzo  their  head- 
quarters. Count  Alessandro  di  Romana  was  chosen  as  their 
commander,  Dante  as  one  of  a  Council  of  Twelve  to  act  with 
him.  To  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  change  was  not  an  act  of 
sudden  tergiversation,  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  his 
position.  He  had  lonp:  felt  that  the  Guclph  theory  was  one- 
sided, and  that,  in  practice,  it  led  only  to  the  war  of  factions,  in 
which  all  reverence  for  law,  and  all  hopes  of  peace,  were  sure  to 
perish.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  found  much  to  sympathise 
with  in  his  new  allies.  With  them  Ghibellinisra,  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  Pope,  meant  also  opposition  to  the  Church  and  its 
teaching,  an  Epicurean  indifference  or  open  scorn  towards  the 
theology  which,  to  his  mind,  was  the  crown  of  all  human 
wisdom.  To  be  in  contact  with  such  men  was  a  perpetual 
irritation.      It  was  had  enough  to  know — 

'  Come  sa  di  mlc 
IjO  i>anc  aliruiy  c  roni'  c  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  il  scdir  per  Vcdtnn  scale  J 

It  was  far  worse  to  live  with  that  ^  comparjma  malvagia  e  scempia^ 
*"  matta  e  imjna,^  with  whom  he  now  found  himself  associated. 
To  this,  however,  there  were  some  exceptions.  The  Podesta  of 
Arezzo,  Uguccione  della  Fagjjiuola,  recognised  his  grefitness,  and 
showed  himself  for  many  years  his  constant  friend.  To  him,  in 
1309,  the  poet  dedicated  the  *  Inferno:'  With  him  he  found 
shelter  first  at  Monte feltro,  and  then  at  Lucca.  To  him  he  owed 
bis  introduction  to  the  \iosip\ttv\\t\  o{  tke  Scaligeri  at  Verona. 
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Whether  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  them  under  Bartolomeo  in 
1303,  or  Alboino  in  1308,  or  Can  Grande  (the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers)  in  1314,  must  remain  one  of  the  questions  which 
depend  on  a  doubtful  reading,  and  the  yet  more  doubtful  theories 
of  commentators. 

In  the  mean  time  some  attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  Benedict  XI.,  who  succeeded  Boniface  VIII.  in  1 303, 
sent  Cardinal  Niccola  degli  Albertini  to  Florence  as  a  pacificator. 
The  Bianchiy  under  Romana  and  his  twelve  councillors,  pro- 
mised to  abstain  fi-om  all  oflFensive  movements.  The  Nert,  how- 
ever, were  impracticable.  They  got  rid  of  the  cardinal ;  they 
cared  little  for  his  appeals  and  remonstrances,  little  even  for  his 
interdict  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  exiles  to  force  an  en- 
trance into  the  city,  with  nine  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred 
horse,  and  it  failed  utterly,  and  brought  with  it  the  abandonment 
of  all  hopes  of  any  immediate  change  for  the  better.  The  party 
was  broken  up.  Dante  for  two  years  (1304-6)  wandered  ^  peregrino 
quasi  mendicandOj  drifting  like  ^a  ship  without  sails  and  without 
a  helm,'  from  place  to  place,  from  Arezzo  to^Casentino,  Montefeltro, 
Forli,  Bologna.  The  last-named  city  had  attractions  for  one  to 
whom  the  consolatio  philosophice  was  at  all  times  the  most  healing 
of  all  balms  for  the  soul's  wounds  and  sores.  There  he  would  seem 
to  have  passed  some  months,  attending  lectures  in  theology,  and, 
with  his  characteristic  fondness  for  linguistic  studies,  noting  the 
peculiarities  of  its  dialect  He  was  not  permitted,  however,  to 
enjoy  this  comparative  ease  for  more  than  a  few  months.  In 
March,  1306,  the  people  of  Bologna,  urged  by  the  Neri  of 
Florence,  expelled  him  and  his  party.  Cardinal  Orsini,  sent 
from  Avignon  by  Clement  V.,  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  about 
their  return ;  and,  on  their  refusal,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
excommunication,  closed  the  University.  The  exiles  were  thus 
all  but  driven  to  another  warlike  movement.  They  contracted 
(Dante's  name  appears  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement) 
with  one  of  the  U  baldini  for  the  occupation  of  the  castle  of  the 
M ontaccianico,  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  gave  him  an 
indemnity  against  all  injuries  it  might  sustain  in  consequence. 
The  ill  fate  of  the  party  followed  them  here  also.  Their  host 
found  he  could  make  a  better  bargain  with  the  iVeri,  sold  his 
castle  to  them  for  fifteen  thousand  florins,  and  was  content  to  see 
it  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Florentines.  More  wanderings  fol- 
lowed. In  August,  1306,  he  was  at  Padua;  in  October  at 
Lunigiana,  with  the  family  of  the  Malaspine.  Her*-  *»  •* 
Montefeltro,  he  found  warm  and  stedfast  friendi.  Th* 
Moroello  employed  him  to  negotiate  a  ixe^*^  ' 
Bishop  of  Luni,  with  whom  there  1 
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quarrel,  and  the   magnificent  panegyric  on  their  house  in  the 
^  Purgatorio '  (canto  viii.)  shows  that  he  had  enjoyed  their  ho»- 

Sitality  before  1307.  A  letter  which  is  extant,  addressed  to 
loroello  in  that  or  the  following  year,  shows  that  he  was  once 
again  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  probably  at  Casentino,  and  there 
formed  a  short-lived  attachment  to  a  lady,  who  suited,  as  he 
says,  ^  his  principles,  his  habits,  and  his  fortune.'  A  somewhat 
doubtful  story  in  ^Boccaccio's  Memoir'  relates  that  Gemma, 
who  had  remained  all  this  time  in  Florence,  took  occ^asion  to 
urge  her  claim  to  the  goods  which  had  been  sequestrated  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  banishment,  and  that,  on  searching  his 
papers,  with  the  help  of  his  nephew  Andrea,  they  found  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  ^  Commedia.'  They 
took  it  to  Dino  di  Frescobaldi,  as  a  judge  of  such  things;  and 
he,  appreciating  its  excellence,  sent  it  to  the  Marquis  Moroello, 
with  whom  Dante  was  known  to  be  staying.  At  his  entreaty, 
the  story  goes  on,  the  work  which  had  been  not  only  interrupted, 
but  forgotten,  was  resumed.  The  first  part,  finished  in  1309, 
was  sent  by  him,  through  Hilario,  the  Prior  of  Santa.  Croce  di 
Corvo,  to  his  first  benefactor,  Uguccione  della  Fagg^uola.  The 
second  was  inscribed  in  1311  to  Moroello. 

At  this  period  his  travels  took  a  further  range.     When  he  had 
stayed  at  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Croce,  and  had  been  asked 
what  he  wanted,  his  answer  was  in  one  word,  '  Peace,  peace.' 
This  was  yet  to  seek.     Despairing,  it  may  be,  of  any  successful 
issue  to  the  efforts  of  his  party  ;  out  of  harmony  with  most  of  its 
members ;  eager,  with  the  old  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  to  fill  up 
what  was  lacking  in  his  knowledge  of  theology,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  appeared  there,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  partly  .is  a  student,  partly  as  a  disputant.     There  he  must 
have  found  the  immediate  successors  of  Bonaventura  and  Thomas 
Acjuinas,  some  who  had  listened  to  Albert  the  Great,  some  who, 
like  Roger  Bacon  and  his  friend  Peter  de  Maharncuria  a  few  years 
before,  were  pursuing  their  in(}uiries  in  another  direction,  reading 
Averroes  and  Avicenna,and  studying  optics  and  astronomy.    We 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  over  and  above  the  indication  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  at  Paris,  and  the  very  streets  in 
which  they  lectured,  which  we  find  in  the  '  Paradiso '  (x.  137), 
it  was  there  that  the  knowledge  which  makes  the  'Commedia' 
almost  an  encyclopaedia  of  media? val  science  became  more  full- 
orbed  and  systematic.     There  are  good  grounds,  we  think,  in 
spite  of  the  discredit  thrown  on  the  statement  by  most  recent 
biographers,  for  believing  that  his  desire  for  completeness  brought 
him  to  our  own  shores,  and  that  the  face  of  the  Florentine  exile 
was  seen  for  a  brief  period  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Oxford.     If 
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vivid  description  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  personal  knowledge, 
he  had  seen  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges,  the 
Foate  which  a  traveller  bound  for  England  would  naturally  take 
(*  Inf.,*  XV,  1-6).  The  fact  is  alluded  to  by  Boccaccio,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dante's  nephew,  and  must  have  known 
many  of  his  contemporaries.*  It  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
fact  but  a  century  later  by  Giovanni  da  Seravalle,  Bishop  of 
Fermo,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  ^  Commedia.'  Internal 
circumstantial  evidence  strengthens  this  direct  testimony.  He 
touches  on  persons  and  places  connected  with  English  history, 
with  the  living  interest  of  one  who  has  seen  them  near  at  hand. 
The  story  of  the  deadly  feud  between  Henry  II.  and  his  son*  John, 
of  the  murder  of  Henry  III.'s  nephew  (Henry,  son  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall)  at  Viterbo,  and  how  the  heart  of  the  murdered  man 
was  held  in  honour  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  {sc.  on  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey),  the  character 
of  Henry  III.  himself  as  *  il  rk  della  simplice  vita^ — of  Edward  I.  as 
warlike  and  successful,  and  plunging  into  wars  with  Scotland  ; — 
even  his  mention  of  a  writer  so  thoroughly  English  as  the  Vene- 
rable Bede ; — all  this,  though  it  does  not  prove,  at  least  enters 
into  this  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour  of,  the  tradition.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that,  if  this  were  so,  he  must  have  been 
there  within  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Roger  Bacon,  and 
eight  after  that  of  Duns  Scotus,  that  William  of  Ockham  and 
Bredwardine  were  then  in  full  activity  as  teachers.  No  traces 
of  their  teaching,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings. 
Nor  was  this  to  be  expected.  His  stay  was,  in  any  case,  too 
short  for  him  to  come  under  their  influence.  His  mind  had  been 
trained  under  the  philosophical  system  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
They  were  Nominalists ;  he  was,  in  the  mediaeval  sense  of  the 
term,  essentially  Realistic.  The  teachers  to  whom  he  looked  for 
guidance  were  Bernard,  and  Bonaventura,  and  Aquinas. 

He  was  recalled  from  Oxford  or  from  Paris  by  a  change  in 
the  political  position  of  Italy,  which  filled  him  for  a  brief  time 
with  visionary  hopes,  and  left  him  to  a  blank  disappointment. 
The  first  two  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  Rudolf 
(1273)  and  Albert  (1298),  had  taken  but  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  They  had  never  come  to  M onza  or  Rome  to  be 
crowned,  had  never  even  crossed  its  borders,  had  left  their 
Ghibelline  supporters  to  their  fate.  In  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed on  Albert  s  death  in  1308,  the  efforts  of  Philip  the  Fair  to 

*  iJoccaccio  does  not  name  it,  it  is  true,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dante/  but  in  the  Latin 
verses  which  he  sent  to  Petrarch  with  a  copy  of  the  *  Commedia/  he  speaks  of 
him  as  having  visited 

'  Parisios  dndum,  extremotqiLe  Britannos.' 
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secure  the  imperial  crown  for  his  brother  Charles  (the  Charles 
of  the  Neri  coup  dtetat)  roused  the  activity,  not  only  of  the  old 
Imperialist  party,  but  also  of  all  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
removal  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  followed  up  by  the  complete 
absorption  of  all  Italian  independence  in  the  hands  of  Philip. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburgh  in  Novem- 
ber, 1308.  For  two  years,  however,  he  remained  in  Germany. 
In  the  autumn  of  1310  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  on  January 
6th,  1311,  the  iron  crown  was  placed  upon  his  brow  at  Milan. 
The  news  of  his  arrival  reached  Paris,  and  the  heart  of  Dante 
thrilled  with  a  fresh  hope.  In  the  support  which  Clement  V. 
had  given  to  the  new  Emperor  he  saw  the  promise  of  a  new 

Jeace,  the  close  of  the  long  strife  which  had  set  Emperors  against 
^opes  and  Popes  against  Emperors,  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  Peter  and  Caesar  were  to  reign,  each  supreme  in  his 
own  province,  in  harmonious  sovereignty.  In  a  letter  which 
reminds  us  at  once  of  Milton's  addresses  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  Mazzini's  manifestoes  to  the  people  of 
Italy,  he  called  on  his  countrymen,  kinsrs,  dukes,  marquises, 
senators,  people,  to  bow  before  the  new  Moses,  to  see  in  him  at 
once  their  sovereign  and  their  liberator.  Italy  was  to  dry  her 
tears.  Parties  were  to  forget  their  animosities.  The  acceptable 
time  had  come.  The  sun  of  peace  and  righteousness  had  risen. 
There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Henry — courage,  calm- 
ness, impartiality — to  justilV  these  hopes.  He  sought  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  (iruelplis  and  Ghibellines.  He  had  in 
speech  and  mjinner  the  charm  of  a  frank,  benignant  courtesy. 
In  this  instance  personal  contact  had  given  a  substance  to  the 
dreams  of  the  idealist.  The  poet  had  knelt  at  the  teet  of  the 
Emperor  and  kissed  his  hands.  But  the  dreams  were  destined 
to  be  rudely  broken.  The  Florentines  refused  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  cliarmer,  made  a  fresh  alliance  with  Robert  King  of 
Naples  (he  had  succeeded  Charles  in  1309),  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  resistance.  Other  cities  joined  them.  The  unity  of 
Italy,  the  ideal  polity,  the  kingdom  after  God's  will,  ran  a  risk 
of  being  thwarted  once  again  by  the  perversity  of  men.  The 
indignation  of  Dante's  soul  on  hearing  the  ill-boding  news  was 
proportionate  to  the  glowing  hopes  to  which  he  had  given  utter- 
ance. He  wrote  another  letter,  as  in  a  prolonged  scream  of 
wrath,  to  the  '  Sceleraiissimi  Fiorcntini,^  He  sets  forth  his 
theory  of  government  once  more,  rebukes  their  hardness  of  heart, 
threatens  them,  as  one  who  sees  the  future  unveiled,  with  utter 
destruction.  For  them  and  their  children  there  was  nothing 
left  but  death  or  exile.  Their  city  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers.     The  veugcaivce  wViveVv  B;\xbaj:Qssa  had  wreaked  on 
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Milan  would  be  a  light  thing  compared  with  that  which  they 
would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Henry. 

Whatever  other  element  of  the  prophetic  character  may  be 
claimed  for  Dante,  that  of  prevision  was  at  all  events  absent. 
The  reply  which  the  citizens  of  Florence  made  to  his  menacing 
epistle  was  simply  to  exclude  him  and  the  other  more  violent 
members  of  his  party  from  an  amnesty  which  allowed  many  of  the 
exiles  to  return.  More  difficulties  gathered  round  the  Emperor's 
cause.  The  cities  of  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Cremona, 
rose  against  him  and  delayed  the  progpress  of  his  armies  towards  the 
south.  Dante  and  the  other  Ghibellines  grew  impatient  of  delay. 
He  poured  out  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  in  a  letter  to  Henry. 
He  and  his  had  sat  long  enough  by  the  waters  of  Babylon. 
Thej  had  hailed  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day,  Dante  himself 
had  even  said,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.'  Now  they  were  compelled  to  ask,  *  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? '  Why  should 
he  who  might  claim  lordship  over  the  world,  as  wide  as  that  of 
Augustus,  linger  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  ?  When  he  might  be 
as  another  ^neas,  why  should  he  risk  the  fate  of  him  who  lost 
his  high  calling  because  he  spared  the  sinners  the  Amalekites  ? 
As  in  accents  hoarse  with  rage,  he  calls  him  to  slay  the  she- 
fox  that  had  her  den  in  Florence.  In  that  city  he  saw  the 
viper  that  was  to  be  crushed,  the  Myrrha  who  sought  an  incest- 
uous union  with  her  own  spiritual  father,  the  tainted  sheep  that 
was  spreading  a  murrain  through  the  flock,  the  Goliath  of  the 
host  of  the  Philistines. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Emperor  refused  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  one  who  must  have  seemed  to  him  as  a  dreamer  of 
dreams  rather  than  a  politician.  Instead  of  marching  upon 
Florence  he  went  to  Genoa,  then  to  Pisa,  then  to  Rome  for  his 
coronation  on  June  29th.  Five  months  later  he  began  his  march 
through  Umbria  and  laid  siege  to  Florence.  But  the  citizens 
had  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  approach.  Their  forces  sur- 
passed his  own.  He  did  not  venture  on  an  assault,  and  raised 
the  siege  in  November.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he 
was  attacked  by  fever  in  the  Maremma,  died  (August  24,  1313), 
and  was  buried  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 

So  passed  away  from  the  poet's  grasp  the  hot  dream  of  the 
triumph  of  his  ideas,  of  return  to  the  city  which  he  loved,  of 
revenge  sharp  and  signal  on  the  citizens  whom  he  hated.  The 
life  of  wandering  poverty  began  again  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
despondency.  In  time,  if  we  take  the  *  Paradiso '  as  reflecting 
his  inner  life,  he  passed  to  a  clearer  vision,  learnt  to  acquiesce 
m  the  inevitable^  accepted  the  failure  of  his  schemes^  lived  more 
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in  the  unseen.  The  house  of  a  friend  at  Gubbio  (Raflael 
Bosonc)  and  the  monastery  of  Fonte  Avellana,  iilostrioos  as 
having  been  the  dwelling  of  St  Peter  Damiani,  near  that  citr, 
gave  him  a  resting-place  for  a  large  portion  of  the  years  1313- 
1315.  In  the  intervening  year  the  death  of  Clement  V.  brought 
with  it  another  short-lived  delusion.  He  had  failed  in  bringing 
about  his  ideal  polity  from  the  imperial  side.  There  might  yet 
be  a  chance  on  the  side  of  the  Pontiff.  Peter  might  achieve 
w^hat  Csrsar  had  been  foiled  in.  If  there  could  only  be  a  true 
Pope,  an  Italian,  ruling  at  Rome,  instead  of  a  Frenchman  at 
Avignon — one  who  should  feel  that  he  owed  his  success,  not  to 
the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  but  to  the  exiled  Ghibellines — ^then 
there  might  yet  be  hope.  The  Cardinals  were  intriguing  and 
hesitating  in  conclave  at  Carpentiers.  Was  he  not  called  to  stir 
them  up  to  their  true  policy?  To  them  accordingly  he  wrote 
(July  14,  1314),  urging  them  to  have  pity  on  the  *  city  that  sat 
solitary,'  the  ^  widowed  queen  of  the  nations.'  His  language 
does  not  show  much  hope  or  desire  of  conciliating  them.  He 
tells  them  that  they  bum  strange  fire  on  the  altar,  that  thej 
are  like  those  that  sold  doves  in  the  Temple.  If  they  spoke  of 
him  as  an  Uzzah  laying  profane  hands  on  the  ark  of  God,  his 
answer  was  that  what  he  dealt  with  was  not  the  ark,  but  the 
oxen  that  kicked  against  the  pricks.  His  was  the  one  voice 
that  spoke  in  the  desolation  of  the  Church.  They  w^ere  leaving 
the  old  Fathers,  and  pfiving  themselves  to  wretched  commentaries 
on  t\w  Decretals.  But  those  who  had  grown  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  (Orsini  and  the  Italian  Cardinals)  might  yet 
retrieve  themselves ;  they  might,  with  one  accord,  contend  in 
the  coming  struggle  for  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
and  leave  the  Gascons  (the  Provencal  and  French  Cardinals)  to 
everlasting  shame. 

The  thunderbolt  proved  to  be  a  '  tclum  imbelle.^  The  Italian 
Cardinals  were  overpowered  by  force  or  driven  away.  The 
Papal  chair  remained  vacant  for  two  years,  and  then  the  French 
party  succeeded  in  electing  the  Bishop  of  Avignon  under  the 
title  of  John  XXII.  Some  consolation  might,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  the  temporary  success  of  the  Ghibellines  under  the 
poet's  friend  Uguccione  del  la  Faggiuola,  which  enabled  him  in 
the  latter  months  of  1314  to  offer  him  an  asylum  at  Lucca,  that 
city  having  fallen  into  his  hands.  Here  accordingly  Dante 
remained  for  some  months,  and  seems  to  have  found  sonic 
comfort  for  his  sorrow  in  the  beauty  or  the  sympathy  of  the 
Gentucca,  to  whose  name  he  has  given  a  place  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  canto  of  the  *  Purgatorio.'  The  Florentines  in  the  mean 
time,  alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of  their  opponents,  sent  to 

\kcit 
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reception  of  liim,  Dante  dedicated  to  him  the  ^  Paradise^' 
which  he  was  then  writing ;  and  to  this  we  owe  an  ezpoaitioii 
of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  whole  poem,  which  is  to  the 
^Dirina  Commedia'  what  Spenser's  letter  to  Sir  Philip  Sjdnej 
is  to  the  *  Faery  Queen,' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  memory  of  both  poet  and 
patron  has  been  relieved  from  the  reproach  thrown  on  it  by  the 
gossip  which  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  retailed  as  history.  It  is 
possible  enough  that  the  self-absorbed,  lofty,  sensitive  nature 
of  the  exile  may  have  led  to  some  sharp  passages  with  the 
courtiers  and  jesters  of  Can  Grande's  palace,  or  even  with  Can 
Grande  himself.  The  dreamy  abstraction  which  led  him  to 
sit  or  stand  motionless  for  hours  would  seem  to  them  as  madness.* 
They  would  point  to  him  as  the  man  who  had  seen  Hell,  and  had 
not  recovered  from  its  horrors.  He  in  his  turn  would  scom  the 
sympathy  in  folly  which  bound  them  together,  and  tell  the  patron 
of  buffoons  and  fools  that, '  like  loves  like.'  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  their  friendship  passed  into  alienation,  or  that 
Dante  had  to  leave  Verona  and  to  seek  a  refuge  once  more  in 
Casentino  or  Fonte  Avellana.  It  is  true  that  about  this  period 
we  find  him  at  Mantua,  present  at  a  discussion  on  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,'  in  which,  as  in  all  like  questions,  he  was  njuch 
interested  ;  but  the  thesis  which  rose  out  of  the  discussion  was 
read  by  him  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena  at  Verona,  in  January, 
1320,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  that  city.  The 
panegyric  on  the  Scaligeri  in  the  '  Paradiso/  and  the  fact  that 
he  sent  the  cantos  as  thev  were  written  for  Can  Grande's 
}>erusal,  must  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  continuance  of 
friendly  relations  between  them. 

This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  bis  last  public  appearance 
there.  The  fame  of  Giiido  da  Polenta  (nephew  of  the  Fran- 
eesca  whom  the  fifth  canto  of  the  '  Inferno '  has  immortalised)  as 
a  munificent  friend  to  literature  and  men  of  letters,  attracte<l  him 
to  Ravenna  a  little  later  in  the  year  just  named.  He  found  there 
all  the  kindness  for  which  he  looked,  and  evidence  came  to  him 
from  other  (juarters  that,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  exile,  he 
was  already  permitted  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  that  perennial  fame 
after  which  he  had  thirsted  from  his  youth.  Giovanni  del 
Virgil  io,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  of  Bologna,  wrote, 
partly  to  reprove  him  for  deserting  Latin  and  writing  in  the 
common  'vulgar'  tongue,  but  partly  also  to  invite  him  (this 
implies  obviously  the  assent  of  others)  to  come  to  that  city  and 

*  'I'he  Fame  thing  was  recorded  of  the  great  schoolmen  vhom  Dante  held  in 
honour f  Fraucis  of  AssVsi  and  tViomaLS  o?  Kv\vvv\v8iS,'wAVva5L  Wta  related,  of  old,  of 
Socrates, 
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Lve  the  crown  of  laurel  which  it  was  ready  to  bestow  on 
His  answer  showed  that  he  had  risen  above  the  desire  for 
poor  honour  of  such  a  distinction,  that  his  heart  was  still  in 
ence,  though  he  would  not  purchase  his  return  to  it  at  the 
e  of  degradation.  In  no  other  city  would  he  receive  the 
;'s  wreath,  now  that  his  hair  was  white,  than  in  that  in  which 
ad  once  been  golden.  The  great  work  on  which  he  had 
*nred  for  so  many  years,  which  had  made  him  old  and 
^rd  before  his  time,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  the 
3  which  he  utters  in  the  ^Paradiso'  (c.  xxv.)  amounted 
)ably  to  an  expectation  that  it  would  one  day  lead  his  own 
itrymen  to  recognise  his  worth,  to  forgive  the  past,  and  to 
!  him  the  wreath  of  glory  in  the  selfsame  church  in  which  he 
been  dipped  in  the  baptismal  waters.* 

"he  end  was  not  far  of£  Not  many  months  after  this  corre- 
idence,  in  1321,  he  was  sent  by  his  new  patron  to  negotiate 
^aty  of  peace  with  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Such  a  treaty 
,  we  know,  agreed  to  and  signed  in  the  following  year ;  and 
1  a  natural  inference  that  he  must  have  had,  at  least,  some 
e  in  bringing  it  about.  For  himself  personally,  however,  the 
It  was  one  of  disappointment.  In  a  letter  to  Guido  da  Polenta, 
ch  is  probably  authentic,  though  misnlated,  he  complains 
3rly  of  his  disappointment  An  elaborate  Latin  oration  was 
short  before  he  had  finished  his  exordium,  and  he  was  told  to 
ik  as  those  did  to  whom  he  was  sent,  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
5  few  words  which  he  then  uttered  (we  can  imagine  them 
iciently  bitter  and  haughty)  met  with  hardly  a  better  reception. 

begged  that  he  might  never  again  be  sent  on  such  a  task  to 
[i  a  people.     They  in  their  turn  seem  to  have  been  irritable 

suspicious,  and  refused  him  permission  to  return  to  Ravenna 
sea,  lest  he  should  win  over  the  Admiral  of  their  fleet  (who 

plenary  powers  for  peace  or  war)  to  inconvenient  concessions. 

accordingly,  had  to  take  the  land  route,  caught  a  marsh 
T,  and  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  Ravenna,  on  the  14th  of 
tember,  1321. 

o  passed  away  the  poet-prophet  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
t    without    honour,    save    in    his    own    country  and   in  his 


*  "  Should  it  e'er  chance  that  this  high  song  divine 

To  which  both  Heaven  and  Earth  their  hands  have  set, 
So  that  long  years  it  made  me  waste  and  pine. 
Should  tame  the  sternness  which  exclades  me  yet 
From  that  fair  field  where  I  in  infancy 
Slepf,  Iamb-like  foe  of  wolves  that  it  beset. 
With  other  voice  and  other  fleece  will  I 
Forthwith  as  poet  enter,  and  will  take 
The  laurel  wreath  my  font  of  baptism  ni^li." 


S»J5Ki!«'  ^ 
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fathers  house.'  Friends,  patrons,  praises,  these  he  found 
abundantly,  but  he  was  to  the  last  an  exile  without  a  home^ 
vexed  with  hot  thoughts,  brooding  over  dreams  which  were  never 
to  be  realised.  For  good  and  for  evil,  the  sorrows  of  his  life 
left  their  impress  on  the  great  work  with  which  his  name  is  iden- 
tified. They  at  once  purified  and  embittered  him.  In  the 
midst  of  an  age  of  licence,  when  half  the  men  of  letters  of  hb 
time  were  writing  verses  more  or  less  sensuously  erotic,  they 
kept  him  free  from  any  touch  of  sensuousness.  They  gave  to 
his  condemnation  of  evil,  embodied,  as  he  represented  it  to 
himself,  in  his  personal  and  political  antagonists,  a  pitileu 
ferocity  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  literature.  High  as 
he  stands  among  the  supreme  poets  of  the  world,  we  cannot  class 
him  with  those  whose  art  has  led  them  to  a  serene,  healthy 
tranquillity,  in  which,  the  emotions  of  past  years  being  left  be- 
hind,— forgotten,  or  treated  only  as  part  of  the  education  of  the 
artist, — the  mind  lives  for  its  art  only,  adapts  itself  easily  to  the 
outward  circumstances  of  its  life,  and  finds  an  artist's  pleasure 
in  bringing  its  work  to  perfection.  Such,  beyond  doubt,  were 
Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Goethe.  Such,  if  in  the  absence  of  all 
biography,  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  poems  that  pass 
under  his  name,  must  have  been  Homer.  *  Sweetness  and  light,' 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  represented  as  conditions  of 
the  hio^hest  culture,  were  not  the  heritage  of  the  great  Florentine. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  minds  in  whom,  as  in  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Lucretius,  art,  however  noble,  is  subordinate  to  the  passionate 
love  of  truth  in  other  regions  than  those  of  art,  and  to  the  belief 
that  they  have  found  it.  Tlie  prophetic  character  in  such  men  pre- 
dominates over  the  aesthetic.  They  have  schemes  of  polity  which 
no  statesman  will  accept,  which  aim  at  an  ideal  nobleness ;  and 
for  these  they  are  content  to  suffer.  In  those  who  oppose  them 
they  can  see  nothing  but  blindness  and  baseness.  Art  has  not 
brought  to  them,  as  to  the  others,  the  lessons  of  tolerance  and 
the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  inevitable.  The  poetry  of  oar 
own  time  has  but  little  of  this  character  to  leaven  it; 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  the  analogues  of  the  Dante  temperas 
ment  not  among  them,  but  among  idealists  of  another  class.  We 
are  tempted  to  name  a  writer  of  our  own  whose  repute  is  that  of 
a  theologian  rather  than  a  poet — John  Henry  Newman,  as  pre- 
senting, in  most  respects,  a  striking  parallel.  No  writer  of  our 
own  age  has  been  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  scholastic 
theology  which  pervades  every  page  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia,' 
or  embraced  it  with  a  more  intense  conviction.  Those  wbo 
know  his  ^  Apologia '  will  see  in  it,  if  we  mistake  not,  something 
analogous  (^in  all  but  iW  eivU\<i  xjJa^ewce  oC  a  Beatrice)  to  IIm 
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'ita  Nuora '  and  the  *  De  Monarchic.'  There  is  die  same 
veiling  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  the  same  pursuit  of  an 
sal  Church  and  an  ideal  State.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
e  leu-known  poems  which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Lyra 
postolica,'  or  with  the  more  recent '  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  can 
arcclj  fail  to  see  in  them  touches  for  which  no  other  word  than 
antesque  can  well  be  found.  Tender  affection  and  prophetic 
smness,  subtle  thoug-ht  and  vivid  speech,  the  mingling  of 
auty,  horror,  grotesqueness  in  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world — 
eae  all  remind  us  of  the  great  poem  in  which  the  Florentine 
irtrajed  what  lies  '  behind  the  veil.'  And  here  too,  as  far  as 
e  can  judge,  the  resemblance  is  not  due  to  derivation.  We  do 
rt  recollect  that  there  is  any  trace  in  Dr.  Newman's  writings 
at  his  mind  ever  came  (even  in  the  degree  in  which  most 
udeuts  of  mediaeval  litemture  have  felt  it)  under  the  spell 
'  the  great  Italian. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  treading  on  holier 
■oaad  with  an  undue  boldness,  if  we  follow  up  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
rofessorPIumptre  in  Dr.  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and 
iggeat  a  paiallelism  in  character,  and  to  some  extent  even  in 
ylc,  between  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the  seer  of  Florence, 
lie  contest  between  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldiean  parties  in 
erusalem  was  as  bitter  as  that  between  the  Guelphs  and 
ihibellines,  between  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  Each  clung  to  the 
.ith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  each  saw  in  the  priests 
ad  princes  of  his  time  those  by  whom  that  faith  was  corrupted 
od  destroyed.  Each  at  times  all  but  gave  way  under  the  sense 
f  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Each  was  sustained  by  a 
ision  of  restored  unity  and  righteous  sovereignty.  Each  was 
lotted  against  and  persecuted  by  his  friends  and  countrymen, 
nd  met  their  attacks  with  the  sharp  words  of  a  spirit  intensely 
positive.  It  was  characteristic  of  both  that  they  deliberately 
hose  for  the  utterance  of  their  strongest  emotions  forms  that 
•ere  difficult,  complicated,  artificial  ;*  that  they  rejected  no 
'ord  or  image  that  did  its  work  effectually,  however  mean 
r  trivial  it  might  seem  to  others.  It  is,  at  least,  signifi- 
ant  that  there  is  no  book  in  the  whole  Bible  to  which  I)antc 
ims  so  frequently,  as  if  drawn  by  the  secret  spell  of  an  un- 
onscious    affinity,   ai    to    the    Prophecy  of    Jeremiah.     The 
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opening  vision  of  the  wolf,  the  panther^  and  the  lion,  with  all 
its  manifold  meanings,  ethical,  spiritual,  political,  comes  from 
the  words  in  which  the  prophet  had  spoken  (v.  6)  of  the  armj 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  interpreted  as  those  words  were  by  the  exegesis 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  he  is  crushed  to  the  ground  by  the 
death  of  his  beloved  Beatrice  in  the  'Vita  Nuova,'  his  sorrow 
utters  itself  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Lamentations.  He  takes 
the  same  words  as  the  motto  for  a  letter  to  the  chief  citixens  of 
Florence,  and  long  years  afterwards  for  that  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon.  He  quotes  from  the  prophet  once 
again  in  his  letters  to  Henry  of  Luxemburgh.  We  own  that,  u 
we  trace  his  life,  it  helps  us  to  understand  that  of  his  greater 
prototype,  and  when  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  tlie 
features  and  the  expression  of  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  when  he 
began  his  work  in  earliest  youth,  or  when  he  was  worn  out 
before  his  time  with  sorrow  and  contention,  there  rises  before  ns 
a  pale,  half-dreamy,  half-fiery  face,  deepening  from  melan- 
choly to  sternness,  such  as  was  traced  by  the  pencil  of  Giotto  or 
reproduced  from  the  plaster-cast  of  Ravenna, 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  many  minds  who  follow  Mandni 
in  his  reverence  for  Dante  to  see  in  him  one  who  was  in 
another  sense  as  a  prophet,  aiming  at  an  ideal  Italy  which 
they,  the  patriots  and  republicans  of  our  own  time,  are  bent  od 
realising.  The  langfuajye  in  which  he  speaks  of  Rome  as  the 
natural  seat  of  soverci<2:nty  attracts  those  who  are  either  ready  to 
embark  in  the  wildest  enterprises  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
that  city,  or  look  forward  to  possessing  it,  as  the  capital  of  Italy, 
from  the  slower  process  of  internal  decay  and  diplomatic  com- 
binations, i  hey  deceive  themselves,  however,  if  they  fancy  that 
their  dreams  are  as  his  dreams.  No  vision  of  a  free  Church  in 
a  free  State  entered  into  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  Italy.  WTiat 
he  brooded  over  was  the  vision  of  a  universal  monarchy,  a 
restored  Roman  Empire  rulint;^  over  the  human  race  by  divine 
riorht,  all  kin;js  and  people  doino^  homage  to  the  Emperor.  To 
the  })ower  of  tliat  monarch  in  things  secular  there  was  to  be  no 
limit  Side  by  side  with  that  authority  tliere  was  to  be  a 
spiritual  despotism  as  absolute  over  the  conscience  and  the 
intellect  of  men,  chastising  heresy  and  licence ;  and  to  it  in  its 
own  province,  as  the  secular  arm  executing  its  behests,  the 
Emperor  himself  was  to  be  subordinate.  How  harmony  was  to 
be  maintain(^d,  in  what  way  the  idea  was  to  be  realised,  what 
was  to  happen  when  the  two  powers  came  into  collision — about 
these  details,  he  in  the  profound  ideolatry  of  his  nature,  did  not 
trouble  himself.  His  boundary  lines  between  the  two  powers 
might  dilTcn*  from  lliose  ot  \\ic  v:v:v:\v^iiAsv^V\c^  \vi\^\^  viK.\i\a  time ;  he 
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wliich  lies  before  one  who  undertakes  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
divine  judgments  is  at  all  times  perilous,  and  in  that  age  and  with 
a  character  so  intensely  self-concentrated  as  was  Dante's,  it  was  all 
but  fatal.  If  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Brunetto  Latini,  we  trace 
a  struggle  of  emotion,  and  may  ascribe  the  condemnation  which 
he  passes  to  a  profound  sense  of  righteousness,  triumphing  over 
personal  emotions — yet,  for  the  most  part,  his  enemies  become  to 
him  as  God's  enemies  ;  those  whom  he  places  in  the  depths  of 
Hell  are  the  men  who  have  thwarted  and  oppressed  him  in  the 
political  intrigues  of  Florence.  With  a  remorseless  fierceness 
which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  literature  (Tertullian's  magnifi- 
cent and  terrible  apostrophe,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  to  it)  he 
represents  himself  as  beholding  with  satisfaction  the  torments  of 
his  friends  and  neighbours.  He  adds  to  their  misery  by  taants^ 
mocks,  false  promises,  and  brutal  cruelty.*  Our  flesh  creeps  as 
we  read  the  words  which  betray  a  temper  more  utterly  evil  than 
any  sin  which  he  condemns.  In  another  sense  than  that  of 
which  he  dreamt  he  was  indeed  passing  through  an  Inferno^ 
knowing  by  a  terrible  experience,  as  a  transition  stage  in  his 
life,  the  evil  passions  which  make  the  soul  a  hell. 

Happily,  we  may  believe  that  it  was  only  a  transition  stage. 
He  commenced  his  great  work  in  the  midst  of  conflict;  he 
continued  and  finished  the  first  part  of  it  in  the  early  years 
of  his  oxile.  He  ^ave  it  the  strange  name  which  has  been 
tlio  crux  of  com  men  til  tors,  because  it  began  in  darkness  and 
horror  and  ended  in  the  brightness  of  the  blessed.  Then  the 
wounds  were  fresh  and  the  smart  keen,  and  the  passions  which 
they  raised  hot,  and  he  vented  his  antipathies  as  we  have  seen. 
But  by  a  haj)|)v  ])arall<*lisni,  as  time  passcni  on,  his  plan  led 
him  away  from  the  regions  of  daik  horrors  to  thosw*  of  purifi- 
cation and  ol  joy,  and  the  society  ol  new  friends  tempered  in 
some  degree  the  bitterness  of  exile,  and,  like  the  blind  king  at 
Colonos,  he  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  endurance  and  had  gained 
the  '  stout  heart '  that  bears  them  with  patience  and  serenit)'. 
Bursts  of  passion  there  mi|?ht  be,  as  we  have  seen,  at  moments 
of  excitement,  when  new  projects  kindled  wild  hopes ;  but  these 
were  more  transitory,  and  no  longer  found  utterance  in  the  same 
measure  in  his  jK)em.  There  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  mystic  sig- 
nificance, obviously  intentional,  in  the  fact,  that  each  part  of  the 
great  '  Commedia '  ends  with  the  self-same  word,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  context  in  which  it  stands  illustrates  the  progress 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.     When  he  leaves  the  gloom  of 

*  Ju  the  '  Inlcriio,'  o.  xjcxiii.,  he  had  promised  to  ojon  the  frozen  eyes  of  a  soul 
fij  t<Tment,  il  il  lolvi  \v:,  slovy.    Tlie  story  is  told,  and  tlien 
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Hell  he  notes  with  joy  how  he  welcomed  once  more  the  lights 
that  were  set  in  the  firmament : — 

*  E  qnindi  nscimmo  a  rivcder  lo  steUe,* 

The  mere  glimpse  was  joy.  But  they  were  then  far  oflF.  After 
he  has  passed  through  the  cleansing  of  Purgatory,  they  are  more 
than  a  vision  of  beauty  inaccessible.     He  himself  is 

'  Puro  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  steUe.^ 

Lastly,  when  he  has  beeix  led  through  the  mansions  of  the  blessed 
ones,  and  there  is  given  him  a  vision  of  the  uncreated  Glory  in 
the  Heaven  of  heavens,  that  is  to  him  as 

*  L'amor  che  muove  il  sole  e  T  altro  stelW 

He  has  seen  that  and  is  satisfied.* 

With  this  we  may  well  end.  Many  regions  of  enquiry  lie 
spread  out  before  us  and  tempt  us  to  explore  them :  the  relation 
of  Dante  to  mediaeval  science  and  to  mediaeval  art — the  varying 
degrees  in  which. his  poem  blends  in  one  the  elements  of  the 
artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  mystic.  We  might  be  led  to  pass  in 
review  the  translations  in  which  the  last  few  years  have  been  so 
fruitful,  and  to  note  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  each — the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  commentaries  which  in  our  own  language, 
or  in  the  poet's  own,  or  among  the  German  critics,  who  here,  as 
in  other  regions  of  literature,  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  exhaustive  completeness  of  their  studies,  have  attempted  to 
follow  his  thoughts  through  all  their  labyrinthine  windings  and  to 
all  their  profoundest  depths.  But  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  must 
refrain.  It  may  be  enough  to  record  our  conviction  that  there  is 
yet  room  for  another  version,  which  shall  be  faithful  alike  to  the 
form  and  spirit  of  the  original ;  for  another  commentary,  which 
shall  neither  slur  over  difficulties,  nor  overcrowd  with  detail,  nor 
import  the  thoughts  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  poem  of 
the  fourteenth ;  but  which,  being  in  sympathy  with  the  man  and 
with  the  period,  may  help  English  readers  to  understand  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  so  to  estimate  the  greatness 
of  the  man  who,  in  his  lonely  wanderings  through  the  *' avia 
Pieridum  loca^  was  fashioned,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  he 
himself  was  conscious  of,  to  be  the  representative  poet— one  might 
also  say  the  prophet — of  mediaeval  Christendom. 

•  It  18  right  to  note,  thoagh  the  above  paragraph  was  in  type  before  the  writer 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  thought  expressed  in  it  is  brought  out 
with  admirable  force  by  the  Royal  comraeutator  whose  translation  has  been 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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Inquiry  Commission.     1868. 

2.  liie  Education  of  the  People:  our  weak  Points  and  our 
Strength^  Occasional  Essays,  By  J.  P.  Norrii^  M.A.,  Quhod 
of  Bristol.     Edinburgh,  1868. 

3.  Principles  of  Education^  Sfc.  By  the  Author  of  *  Amy  Her- 
bert,' 6cc.    London. 

4.  Memoranda  of  the  principal  Points  in  the  Constitution  and 
Management  of  Alexandra  College^  Dublin,    Belfast 

5.  The  Coming  Woman.     Boston,  United  States,  1868. 

IT  ought  to  surprise  no  one  that  the  air  is  thick  with  plans  for 
female  education.  The  rights  and  wrongs,  the  merits  and 
defects,  the  present  and  the  future  of  women,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Thej  fill  our  bluebooks,  our  magazines,  our 
newspapers.  Scientific  gatherings,  Revising  Barristers'  Courts, 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  echo  with  the  questions  which  they 
raise.  One  profession  and  trade  after  another  is  startled  with  the 
notes  of  intrusion.  They  are  now  invading  our  educational  do- 
mains and  laying  claim  to  a  treatment  identical  with  that  of  men 
in  schools  and  Universities.  But  though  this  rather  sudden  flutter 
and  buzz  may  take  us  by  surprise,  there  is  nothing  really  strange 
in  the  phenomenon.  The  one  sex  is  but  following  the  other  in 
the  less  sudden  but  equally  pronounced  development  of  "/pro- 
gress '*  which  has  been  of  late  taking  place.  The  female  franchise 
comes  to  the  front  as  soon  as  the  arguments  against  household 
suffrage  for  men  have  broken  down.  When  the  franchise  is  given 
to  ignorant  men,  how,  it  is  said,  can  it  be  denied  to  educated 
women?  The  education  of  boys  has  only  just  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery;  how  can  girls  be  any  longer  kept  behind  the  lattice? 
The  reform  of  the  Universities  has  been  in  every  one's  mouth 
for  a  long  time ;  the  women  begin  to  think  they  must  set  an 
example  themselves.  Young  men  of  the  upper  class  have  of  late 
been  so  prominently  before  the  public  in  physical  and  mental 
contests,  that  it  is  natural  their  sisters  should  think  their  turn 
has  come.  Then  we  have  the  great  overpowering  fact  that  we 
have  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  of  women  in  excess 
of  men  within  tliese  islands,  the  growth  of  popular  literature, 
so  much  assisted  by  women,  and  the  notoriety  of  Sisterhoods 
and  '  girls  of  the  period '  to  help  us  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. Whether  we  understand  it  or  not,  here,  however,  it 
is.  Perhaps  the  most  appreciable  landmark  of  the  change  of 
tide  may  appear  to  some  in  the  fact  that  the  Laureate's  name 
fi^^ures  in  the  list  ot  Y^omolcxs  ol  \!aft  Y^c\^«ed  *  College  for 
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Women,'  framed  after  the  most  approved  University  pattern.  His 
^  Princess/  stillhcid  by  some  judges  to  be  the  best  of  his  works, 
certainly  formed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  solid  barrier 
English  wit  had  erected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  femme 
tavante.  It  now  only  serves  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  tide 
which  has  lifted  the  barrier  from  its  moorings  and  left  it  far 
inland. 

In  point  of  fact  the  question  has  advanced  beyond  the  reach 
of  banter.  It  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  There  will  be 
absurdities  enough  in  any  such  movement  to  tempt  sarcasm — 
absurdities  which  a  little  ridicule  will  be  very  useful  in  checking ; 
but  there  is  a  sober  earnestness  about  the  movement  which  quietly 
passes  over  the  jokes.  We  shall  all  be  obliged  to  lend  our  best 
energies  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  how  to  place  women 
on  a  level  with  the  age  in  regard  of  education.  Nor  must  we  be 
deterred  by  the  too  oiften  offensive  enthusiasm  of  theorists  or  the 
self-interested  advocacy  of  particular  persons. 

The  Bluebook  at  the  head  of  our  list  will  first  demand  our 
attention.  The  education  of  girls  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
labours  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  novelty  of  this  inves- 
tigation, the  width  of  its  range  and  its  inevitable  vagueness, 
suggest  the  use  of  it  as  a  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  whole  ques- 
timi.  The  schools  used  by  the  higher  classes  of  society  are,  indeed, 
scarcely  touched  in  these  pages ;  but  the  chief  points  raised  affect 
them  equally  with  their  less  pretentious  sisters,  and  the  arduous  alti- 
tudes of  the  '  higher  education  for  women '  must  be  resolutely  faced 
as  much  in  reference  to  the  one  class  of  society  as  to  the  other.  We 
may  perhaps  draw  attention  in  this  place  to  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  female 
education.  Visiting  every  part  of  the  country,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  momentous  questions 
involved  in  the  inquiry,  and  some  of  the  most  useful  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  answers  furnished  by  schoolmistresses  and 
others  to  their  papers  ;  whereas  the  ladies  selected  for  examination 
by  the  Commissioners  stem  to  have  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
one  school  of  thought,  what  may  be  called  without  offence  '  the 
advanced  school,'  and  the  Commissioners  themselves  exhibit,  if 
we  may  say  so,  no  inconsiderable  bias  in  that  direction.  The 
result  is,  that  the  Report  itself  does  not  leave  the  impression  that 
you  have  fairly  heard  both  sides  of  the  female-education  question. 

On  one  main  point  the  Commissioners  have  certainly  proved 
their  case.  The  Grammar  schools  for  boys,  though  so  seriously 
abused  in  numerous  cases  as  to  form  the  ground  for  issuing  this 
Commission,  have  nevertheless  kept  alive  a  higher  standard  of 
education  in  our  country  than  exists  in  any  other.      No  such 
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schools  have  kept  the  education  of  girls  above  low-water  mark 
A  ^food  and  cheap  education  for  the  lower-middle  class — we  must 
apologise  for  using  this  painful  nomenclature,  but  really  there  is 
no  choice — is  rare  enough  for  boys ;  it  scarcely  exists  at  all  for 
girls.  The  Universities  have  worked  with  Grammar  scfaoolt  in 
educating  teachers  of  boys ;  but  there  has  been  no  sucli  aid  for 
girls.  When  we  add  to  this  the  consideration  of  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  the  case  as  regards  home,  and  the  future  for  which 
girls  are  to  be  educated,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  learn  from  the 
Report  that  there  is  almost  everything  to  be  done  before  we  can 
roll  away  from  our  land  a  great  reproach.  The  faults  in  girl- 
training  with  which  parents  of  the  upper  class  are  so  painfully 
familiar  are  found  in  the  class  below,  and  still  more,  of  course, 
in  the  schools  where  the  daughters  of  our  small  tradesmen  and 
farmers  are  educated,  in  a  greatly  exaggerated  form.  The  sacrifice 
of  everything  else  to  *  accomplishments,'  and  the  pitiful  characrter 
of  those  ^  accomplishments '  when  acquired — the  poverty  of  the 
French,  the  worthlessness  of  the  music,  the  absence  of  any 
training  and  strengthening  of  the  mind,  the  miserably  defieient 
school-books,  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  consequence  of 
bad  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers 
(with  some  brilliant  exceptions) — all  this  is  transparent  in  every 
part  of  these  voluminous  documents,  and  is  not  denied  by  the 
persons  concerned. 

It  is  indeed  touching  to  observe  the  simplicity  and  candour 
with  which  failure  is  acknowledged  in  many  quarters  ;  as  it  is 
equally  touching,  though  somewhat  diverting  too,  to  read  how 
the  first  advances  of  these  *  heralds  of  progress '  were  received  by 
the  fluttered  mistresses  when  their  secure  repose  was  first  startled 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  by  something  dropped  from 
the  clouds.  Was  it  quite  wise  to  put  this  delicate  task  into  the 
hands  of  so  many  young  Fellows  of  Colleges  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
versity, «ind  knowing  little  more  about  girls  than  they  could 
gather  from  novels?  Possibly,  however,  it  was  a  stroke  of  cun- 
ning. The  experienced  married  man  njight  have  been  received 
with  still  more  suspicion.  It  was,  at  least,  a  fair  challenge. 
Indignant  .at  first,  softening  little  by  little,  and  then  giving  way 
with  true  feminine  frankness,  the  ladies  yielded  up  their  secrets 
only  to  the  most  captivating  of  the  knights ;  while  in  the  case  of 
other  Assistant  Commissioners,  whether  from  too  great  abrupt- 
ness, or  a  little  extra  priggishness,  which  we  must  say  is  rather 
apparent  in  most  of  them,  the  ladies  steadfastly  bit  their  lips  and 
kept  silence.  Like  the  typical  monkeys,  who,  the  negroes  say, 
will  not  speak  for  fear  they  should  be  made  to  work,  a  Spartan 
resolution  sustained  many  a  martyr  to  the  last.     The  sacred  C9MB 
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might  be  damaged  by  others,  but  not  by  them.  In  one  great 
district  of  England  scarcely  any  answers  were  returned  to  the 
formidable  papers  issued  by  the  Commission ;  in  others  not 
half  the  mistresses  sent  answers.  But  it  availed  not  There  were 
traitors  in  the  camp.  The  more  efficient  schools  were  only  too 
willing  to  be  advertised.  Quite  information  enough  has  been 
obtained  to  afford  materials  for  a  complete  judgment. 

We  have  stated  the  matter  a  little  jocosely ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
reticent  mistresses  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  seems  probable  the 
Commissioners  will  be  arraigned  by  the  public  for  not  taking 
a  sufficiently  large  view  of  the  matter  in  hand.  These  were 
all,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  private  schools ;  no  one  had 
the  least  right  to  inquire  into  their  affairs.  Primd  facie  it 
was  an  act  of  gross  impertinence,  as  many  of  the  ladies  hinted 
in  tolerably  plain  language;  though  for  a  g^eat  public  object 
the  intrusion  was  not  only  justifiable  but  wise.  But  did  not 
this  shrinking  from  publicity  —  this  vehement  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  ^  private,  limited,  and  unassuming ' — suggest 
some  obvious  thoughts  which  might  have  balanced  the  con- 
fident statements  of  the  '  intellectual '  party  ?  After  all,  with 
all  its  defects,  the  English  people  have  become  what  they  are 
under  this  state  of  things.  Perhaps  there  are  compensations. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  in  this  notion  of  a  ^  home  life,'  of  ^  a  moral 
training  rather  than  an  intellectual,'  than  the  Commissioners  have 
admitted.  Perhaps  there  is  more  difference  between  boys  and 
girls  than  they  have  allowed.  Perhaps  parents  are  even  better 
judges  of  what  their  daughters  ought  to  be  in  their  own  class  of 
life  than  these  somewhat  doctrinaire  authorities.  Perhaps  the 
relative  position  of  the  men  to  whom  these  daughters  are  destined 
to  be  married — and  far  more  of  them  marry  than  in  the  upper 
class — is  more  a  matter  for  private  than  public  consideration. 
However  strongly  the  case  is  made  out  for  a  need  of  improve- 
ment, most  people  will  think  that  there  is  an  equally  strong  case 
for  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  most  tender  side  of  our  English  susceptibilities, 
our  home  life,  and  for  adapting  our  plans  so  that  they  shall  infuse 
the  spirit  we  desire  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly. 

Such  views  are  represented  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  in  these  pages,  under  phrases  like  the  following : 
*  A  girl's  character  ought  to  be  different  from  a  boy's ;  the  educa- 
tion which  is  well  calculated  to  form  the  character  of  tlie  one 
may  actually  injure  that  of  the  other.*  *The  proper  sphere  of 
woman  is  to  be  dependent  and  domestic'  *  The  less  girls  are 
brought  before  the  public  the  better.'     *  The  chief  thing  middle- 
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class  schools  want  is  a  system  of  training  mistresses,  sach  as 
Wkitelands  and  Salisbury  so  admirably  sopply  for  the  Nadonal 
schools.'  However,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  deserring'  of  scorn 
and  neglect,  these,  we  suspect,  are  the  principles  and  ideas  whidi 
represent  the  convictions  of  the  nation.  The  Commissioners  are 
eloquent  on  the  ^  grave  and  radical  misconceptions  *  entertained 
of  tne  proper  qualifications  for  married  life,  the  idea  of  *  mere 
gentleness  and  amiability'  as  the  proper  object  of  cultivation. 
Of  course  such  notions  are  inadequate.  Badly-taught  schools  are 
a  very  unsatisfactory  preparation  for  married  life;  bat  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  parade  this  view  as  the  alternative  to  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  witnesses  whose  opinions  are  endorsed  in  the 
Report  The  Commissioners  do,  indeed,  guard  themselves  from 
adopting  totidem  verbis  the  doctrines  of  the  ^  advanced  school  ;* 
they  are  so  &r  guilty  of  heresy  as  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  a 
difference  between  boys  and  girls  after  sixteen  years  of  age ;  they 
approve  of  day  schools  rather  than  boarding  schools,  on  the  ground 
of  the  amount  of  home  life  they  imply ;  and  they  are  <mel  enough 
to  say  that  they  believe  the  statement  of  the  defects  in  the  educa- 
tion of  grown*up  women  of  the  upper  class  to  be  exaggerated. 
They  even  conclude  by  enunciating  the  wise  and  moderate  senti- 
ment that  the  difficulty  really  rests  very  much  with  the  parents, 
and  that  we  must  look  for  redress  to  the  gradual  improvement  of 
society.  But,  we  take  it,  the  *  female  pioneers  of  progress '  will 
give  them  full  absolution  for  these  peccadilloes.  The  Report  is 
substantially  in  favour  of  their  school.  If  its  practical  sugges- 
tions are  put  in  execution,  the  *  coming  woman '  will  soon  be  a 
reality. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  these  remarks,  but  it  will  help  us  to 
see  our  way  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  principles  which 
must  at  bottom  guide  the  investigation.  Let  us  ask  ourselves. 
What  <lo  we  aim  at?  What  do  we  want  in  the  woman  when 
we  have  educated  her?  We  all  «iclmit  that  her  intellectual 
training  should  Ik*  good  and  thorough  of  its  kind,  and  that 
much  requires  to  be  done  before  that  result  is  attained  ;  but  the 
proportion  which  intellectual  culture  is  to  bear  in  the  compound 
is  not  so  easily  settled.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to  settle  it.  We 
can  only  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  sug^jest  the  importance 
of  principles  as  a  guide  to  practice.  We  shall  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  a  woman  on  a  woman's  question,  and  one  who  has 
lonpf  ago  estfiblished  a  right  to  be  heard  : — 

'  This  idea/  Fays  Miss  Scwcll,*  *  of  making  a  boy's  attainments  the 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  girl's  is  indeed  obviously  unfair. . . 
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Not  one  girl  in  a  hundred  would  be  able  to  woric  np  the  mibjects 
required  for  an  Indian  Ciyil  Service  examination  in  the  way  which 
boys  do.  Her  health  would  break  down  under  the  effort :  and  health 
18  the  obstacle  which,  even  nnder  the  most  favonrable  circumstances, 
mnst  stand  in  the  way  of  a  girl's  acquiring  the  intellectual  strength 
which  at  this  age  is  so  invaluable  to  a  boy.  He  has  been  tossed  about 
in  the  world,  left  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own  resources,  and  been 
inured  to  constant  physical  exertion.  He  has  been  riding  and  boating 
and  playing  at  cricket,  and  both  body  and  mind  have  been  roused  to 
energy ;  and  so,  when  he  comes  to  study,  he  has  a  sense  of  power 
which  acts  mentally  as  well  as  ph^cally,  and  enables  him  to  grasp 
difficulties  and  master  them.  The  girl,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
guarded  from  over-fatigue,  subject  to  restrictions  with  regard  to  cold 
and  heat  and  hours  of  study,  seldom  trusted  away  from  home,  allowed 
only  a  smaU  share  of  responsibility ; — ^not  with  any  wish  to  thwart 
her  inclinations,  but  simply  because,  if  she  is  not  thus  guarded,  if  she 
is  allowed  to  run  the  risks  which  to  the  boy  are  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, she  will  probably  develop  some  disease  which,  if  not  &tal,  will 
at  any  rate  be  an  injury  to  her  for  life.  The  question  of  health  muai 
he  a  primary  consideration  with  aU  persons  who  underiaJce  to  educate 
girU.  It  wiU  he  a  perpetual  interruption  to  their  plans  for  study  and 
mental  improvement,  hiu  it  is  one  which  can  never  he  put  aside. 
Parents  in  private,  and  the  intellectual  world  in  public,  will  demand 
that  girls  should  be  brought  forward  and  taught  all  that  an  age,  which 
makes  intellect  its  idol,  thinks  fit  to  require,  and  the  attempt  to  satisfy 
them  must  be  met  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  the  over-mentcJ 
exertion  which  ends  in  a  break-up  of  health,  or  by  a  superficial  intel* 
lectual  show  which  resembles  actual  knowledge  and  moral  power  only 
as  the  veneered  table  resembles  solid  wood.' 

"  In  expressing  an  opinion  exactly  contrary  to  the  above  as  to  the 
difference  between  male  and  female  education  necessitated  by 
health,  the  Commissioners  fortify  themselves  by  evidence  which 
they  seem  to  consider  satisfactory.  May  we  not  appeal  with  the 
utmost  confidence  from  the  Commissioners  and  tneir  witnesses 
to  the  only  true  judges  in  this  court,  the  mothers  of  England^ 
and  ask  them  which  is  true  ?  It  is  the  absence  of  a  due  apprecia^ 
tion  of  this  main  condition  of  the  problem  which  forms  the  most 
marked  feature  in  the  Report.  The  whole  tenour  of  it  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  or  at  least  a  similarity 
which  is  not  distinguishable  from  equality ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
acknowledged  defects  in  female  education,  it  recommends  plans 
which  do  not  take  into  account  the  real  difference  betweefi  bom 
and  girls.  Thus  it  traces  much  of  the  bad  teaching  in  | 
schools,  bad  teachers  as  well  as  bad  results,  to  the  fact  of  U 
being  in  general  so  small,  and  applies  the  expeD«uMi  of  li 
boys'  schools  and  of  certain  large 
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advantage  of  the  latter.    But  It  only  takes  one  side  of  this  qaestioo« 
We  take  the  liberty  of  again  quoting  from  Miss  Sewell :  * — 

*  Tho  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  children  for  the  position  of  life  which 
they  are  hereafter  to  occupy.  Boys  are  to  bo  sent  out  into  the  world, 
to  buffet  with  its  temptations,  to  mingle  with  bad  and  good,  to  goTcm 
and  direct.  Tho  school  is  the  type  of  the  life  they  are  hereafter  to 
lead.  Girls  arc  to  dwell  in  quiet  homos,  amongst  a  few  friends; 
to  exercise  a  noiseless  influence,  to  be  submissive  and  retiring.  There 
is  no  connexion  between  tho  bustling  mill-wheel  life  of  a  large  school 
and  that  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  preparing 

Again: — 

*  A  boy's  mind  is  not  so  easily  sullied  as  a  girl's.  Indiscriminate  com- 
panionship may  with  tho  former  have  an  injurious  effect  for  the  time, 
but  it  does  not  leave  the  same  lasting  stain  as  with  the  latter.  Unde- 
sirable knowledge  is  not  an  equal  shock  to  the  moral  nature.  If  a 
girl's  natural  delicacy  and  modesty  are  wounded  by  intercourse  with 
those  who  have  loamt  evil,  of  which  sho  has  hitherto  been  ignorant, 
tho  scars  of  the  wound  remain  for  years,  and  the  conversation  of  one 
hour  will  leave  its  stamp  upon  the  memory  for  life.  And  so  also  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  determination,  the  conflict  of  opinion,  the 
roughnesses  oven  of  a  largo  school  are  congonial  to  a  boy's  nature ; 
they  are  utterly  opposed  to  that  of  a  girl.  There  is  an  element  of 
good  in  these  things,  but  when  applied  to  girls  the  evil  preponderates. 
Strong  minded,  or,  in  otlier  words,  masculine  women  are  no  doubt 

*"  UBoful  iu  their  generation;  but  we  may  desire  to  be  delivered  from 
them  as  a  race.  And  yet  further — tliero  is  amoiijj^st  boys,  especially 
at  public  schools,  a  recognition  of  the  world's  opinion,  a  traditionary 
honour  which  acts  as  a  check  to  the  pettiness,  the  deceit,  and  frivolity 
that  too  often  characterise  assemblies  of  girls.  l»oys  sin  more  openly 
but  less  meanly  than  girls.  .  .  (iirls  in  a  largo  school  may  for  months 
carry  on  a  course  of  deceit  which  may  injure  them  for  life,  and  no  one 
will  b(i  tho  wiser.  .  .  Many  other  evils  (of  largo  schools)  might  bo 
adduced,  hut  public  opinion,  though  in  this  case  often  exhibited  in  tho 
form  of  prejudice  which  can  give  no  reason  for  its  decision,  is  for  tho 
most  part  enlisted  on  the  same  side ;  and  therefore  tho  subject  does 
not  nf^ed  to  he  enforced  further.  Tho  best  that  can  bo  said  for  the 
opposite  view  of  tho  question  is,  that  largo  schools  aro  generally 
cheaper  than  those  with  limitetl  numbers  ;  and  that  it  is  hard  that 
w(»men  who  have  to  laboiu*  in  the  arduous  vocation  of  teaching  should 
not  niako  a  full  profit  by  it.' 

These  sensible  remarks  must  commend  themselves  tt>  all  un- 
prejudiced persons.  Instead  of  encourao:ing  the  formation  of  large, 
we  ought  rather  to  devise  methods  of  improving  the  small  schools. 
Comnum  sense  would  say  : — '  Do  not  apply  the  mere  intellectual 
argument  too  exclusively — do  not  p^ather  your  examples  from  the 
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case  of  boys — do  not  look  too  much  to  the  political  economy  of 
the  question,  the  inducements  for  mistresses  to  enrich  themselves 
and  for  parents  to  obtain  cheapness — but  approach  the  subject  on 
all  sides,  believing  that  the  instincts  of  parents  are  the  very  voice 
of  God,  the  very  wisdom  of  antiquity,  to  which  wise  legislators 
should  most  exceedingly  dread  doing  violence.' 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  remedy  the  proved  evils 
of  existing  schools  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  sort  of  exami- 
nation should  be  available.     We  shall  all  admit  this.     Of  course 
even  ^  Liberal '  Commissioners  do  not  propose  such  an  invasion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  as  a  compulsory  examination  of 
private  schools  would  involve ;  they  only  lay  down  rules  and 
principles  for  public  or  semi-public  schools,  and  trust  that  the 
example   will  spread   to   others,   which    will   by  degrees    avail 
themselves  of  the  same  machinery.     But  in  nothing  will  the 
opposite  views  of  this  question  be  more  apparent  ^n  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  such  examinations  to 
bear  upon  girls.     The  University  of  Cambridge  has,  as  we  all 
know,  set  the  example  of  applying  the  *  Local  Examinations,' 
which   have   some   years   existed   for   boys,  to   girls;    and    its 
example  is  being  followed  by  the  Scotch  Universities.     Oxford 
has,  however,  preferring  to  see  the  example  tried  first  by  others, 
hesitated  to  follow  suit  But  the  'Report'  unhesitatingly  gives  its 
approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  Cambridge  (pp.  554,  555). 
Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  earlier  pages  of  this  '  Report,'  where  it 
deals  with  the  whole  question  of  the   Local   Examinations  in 
the  case  of  boys,  we  find  the  Commissioners  acknowledging  that 
the  local  investigations  conducted   by  their  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners prove  the  result  to   be  eminently  unsatisfactory.     The 
Reports  of  Messrs.  Brycc,  Giffard  and  Green,  especially  that  of 
the  former,  convey  with  accuracy  the  impression  produced  on  the 
masses  of  practical  and  yet  cultivated  men  who  have  watched 
the  working  of  the  plan  on  the  spot;  and  the  Commissioners 
sum  up  the  evidence  by  stating  that  the  present  system  is  ^  (1)  too 
expensive  and  (2)  too  severe ;  (3)  that  too  small  a  number  of 
candidates  is  sent  in  by  each  school ;  (4)  that  the  attention  of 
masters  is  drawn  off  to  a  few  picked  boys;  and  (5)  that  the 
Universities  do  not  co-operate '  (pp.  532-5). 

As  to4he  first  point,  the  holding  of  examinations  only  at  certain 
centres  makes  the  journey,  the  living  at  the  place  of  examination, 
and  the  fee,  a  too  expensive  process  for  the  middle  classes  of  society ; 
and,  indeed,  *  quite  exclusive  for  schools  of  the  third  grade'  (p.  533). 
The  Commissioners  seem  to  prove  the  second  point.  As  to  the 
third  and  fourth,  they  prove  that,  out  of  1046  schools  examined 
by  the  two  Universities,  no  less  than  ^90  W^e  «eiv\.  >x^  <ix«.\w^ 
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the  last  three  years  fewer  than  six  bojs  apiece  each  year,  while 
<  the  great  majority  of  schools  did  not  obtain  as  many  as  three 
in  the  three  years.'  *  It  follows  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
these  examinations  are  not  examinations  of  the  schools  at  all' 
Thus  they  ^  tend  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  master^  not  to  Ins 
school,  but  to  the  clererest  of  his  scholars,  and  are,  therefore, 
temptations  to  neglect  all  those  whom  he  believes  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  prepare  for  passing  the  examinations.  It  is  said  that 
special  cramming  of  selected  boys  is  sometimes  practised  with 
success.'  (This  very  notorious  fact  is  rather  mildly  put.)  ^  Mr. 
Bryce  and  Mr.  Giffajd  report  that  for  this  reason  success  in  these 
examinations  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  enable  the  parents  to  dis> 
tinguish  good  schools  from  bad.  .  .  .  The  evidence  on  this  point 
is  too  general  to  leave  any  doubt  that  the  complaint  is  foimded 
on  fact '  (p.  534).  The  fifth  cause  of  failure  is  notorious.  The 
Commissioners  believe,  however,  that  the  system  may  be  made 
efficient,  chiefly  by  the  simple  expedient  of  examining  whole 
classes,  and  not  selected  boys.  On  this  we  will  give  no  opmion, 
merely  remarking  that  the  system  cannot  remain  where  it  is,  and 
that. some  immediate  action  must  be  taken  by  the  two  Univer^ 
sities. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  and  very  much  to  our  present  purpose^ 
to  note,  that  while  the  system  as  it  is,  is  thus  condemned 
wholesale  for  boys,  the  experiment  of  using  it  as  it  is  for  girls,  is 
highly  commended.  No  doubt  the  immediate  result  of  any  sort  of 
stimulant  will  be  at  first  to  awaken  life  and  encourage  emula- 
tion. No  doubt  those  witnesses  who  aver  that  the  effects  have 
been  already  beneficial  thoroughly  believe  what  they  say.  There 
was  but  one  chorus  of  the  same  sort  as  regarded  the  boys  till 
quite  lately.  But  the  evils  now  brought  to  light  in  the  one  case 
cannot  but  be,  in  reality,  equally  evils  in  the  other ;  and  if  the 
whole  thing  is  pronounced  to  require  remodelling,  it  is  an  odd  time 
to  choose  to  make  the  experiment,  with  the  same  instrument,  in  a 
fresh  field.  But  over  and  above  the  evils  of  the  system  for  boys,  there 
is  the  peculiar  evil  as  regards  girls,  that  they  cannot  but  suffer 
from  the  excitement  of  being  carried  off  from  school  to  these  local 
centres  for  examination  ;  that  their  quick,  lively  nature  is  not 
the  better  for,  and  certainly  does  not  require,  the  spur  of  this 
system  of  emulation ;  and  that  such  publicity  is  wholly  foreign 
to  what  English  parents  desire  for  their  girls.  It  is  true  that 
the  *  Report  *  accepts  with  approval  the  Cambridge  plan  of  mode* 
rating  these  evils  by  not  publishing  the  lists,  and  not  arranging 
the  successful  candidates  in  order  of  merit.  But  can  any  one 
really  think  such  precautions  meet  the  case  ?  Though  the  names 
of  the  girls  are  not  pubYisWA,  mw^V  woX  ^^  l^^x.  ^S.  \5cl^\\  havinf 
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been  selected,  and  successful  in  examination,  be  known  to  a  great 
many  people,  and  must  not  this  have  very  much  the  same 
efiect  ?  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  with 
all  this  before  us,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
as  to  applying  the  present  Local  Examinations  to  girls  are 
founded  on  the  principles  which  we  have  already  combated. 
They  are  made  because  they  involve  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  as  regards  capacity  and 
scope  of  education;  because,  in  short,  they  are  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  treating  girls  precisely  like  boys.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  secret  made  upon  the  subject.     It  is  avowed.* 

How,  theU)  should  the  principle  of  Examination  be  applied  ? 
It  may  be  answered,  without  hesitation,  that  the  schools  them- 
selves must  be  inspected,  and  not  selected  girls,  either  on  the 
spot  or  at  a  distance.  A  system  which  would  enable  schools  to 
place  themselves  voluntarily  under  inspection  and  examination 
by  recognised  external  authority  might  gradually  elevate  all 
female  education.  Every  species  of  publicity  affecting  indi- 
viduals should  be  avoided  ;  the  general  state  of  the  school  being 
alone  reported,  as  in  the  case  of  the  existing  schools  under 
the  Privy  Council.  Inspectors  should  be  selected  with  the 
greatest  care,  and,  as  we  find  recommended  by  the  high  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Mr.  Norris,  by  a  special  Board 
for  the  purpose,  chosen  from  amongst  those  who  have  made 
female  education  their  peculiar  study ;  or,  which  would  probably 
be  quite  sufficient,  the  examination  papers  might  be  sent  down 
by  this  Board  to  each  school  simultaneously  in  a  particular 
district,  a  committee  of  ladies  superintending  the  local  arrange- 
ments. The  results  might  be  printed  with  numbers  instead  of 
names,  and  thus  the  condition  of  any  school  could  be  ascertained 
at  a  glance.  This  is  in  substance  the  plan  recommended  by 
Mr.  Norris,  from  whom  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  some  reasons 
for  preferring  a  special  Board  f  : — 

*  Few  people  trbo  know  the  facts  can  refuse  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Miss  F. 
Martin,  the  head  of  Bedford  College  School  (London),  that  the  Local  Examinations 
fbr  ^rls  and  women  *  foster  vanity/  and  that  *  vanity  is  used  as  the  great  motive 
for  inducing  girls  to  go  up  for  these  examinations/ — (Vol.  v.  p.  683.)  *  Those 
who  have  had  experience  as  teachers  are  not  sure  that  the  hest  training  for  hoys 
would  be  the  best,  or  even  good,  for  girls,  and  they  fbar  that  the  examinations  and 
eertificates  which  would  show  that  a  girl  had  been  well  instructed  might  make 
education  in  its  true  sense  difficult  if  not  impossible.  The  moral  and  religious 
training  of  women  means  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  human  race : 
thrf  think  that  it  cannot  be  fostered  by  an  examination  and  a  certificate,  and 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  little  more  or  less  of  mental  culture.' — (p.  685.) 
Other  witnesses  while  vehemently  approving  of  the  Local  Examinations  for  girls, 
admit  that  they  are  far  more  valuable  for  the  schools  and  the  mistresses  than  for 
the  selected  girls  themselves. 

t  *  The  £du«ation  of  the  People/  p.  167. 
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'  Thero  reroainfi  the  more  difficult  question.  Who  should  be  the 
Examiner  V  Before  this  question  is  answered,  there  is  a  consideration 
of  the  highest  importance  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  Those 
who  have  not  been  much  experienced  in  examinations  may  not  be  alto- 
gether aware  how  universall j,  how  inevitably  the  examination  reacts  on 
the  studies  of  those  examined.  This  necessary  tendency  of  examinations 
constitutes  at  once  their  great  value  and  their  great  danger.  Not  only 
does  the  Board  of  Examiners  tend  to  become  a  sort  of  council  <^ 
reference  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  but  the  character  of  their  ques- 
tions one  year  will  certainly  influence  the  character  of  the  studies 
during  the  next  If  they  happen  to  give  prominence  to  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge  in  their  papers  of  questions,  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge will  receive  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ;  if  they 
happen  to  omit,  or  to  touch  very  slightly,  any  one  subject  of  instmc- 
tion,  that  subject  will  be  neglected.  The  experience  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Schools  and  the  experience  of  the  University  Local  Examiners  (wo 
might  odd  all  examining  experience  whatsoever)  proves  this  unmis- 
takably. Now  this  inevitable  tendency  throws  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  those  who  shall  undertake  to  conduct  these  examinations 
of  girls.  Whether  they  wish  it  or  no,  they  will  be  influencing  and 
modifying  girls'  education — at  least  girls*  studies — all  over  the  country. 
...  To  whom  will  the  teachers,  to  whom  will  the  nation,  entrust 
with  confidence  the  determination  of  these  problems  ? ' 

After  pronouncing  against  the  Universities  as  utterly  unac- 
quainted, especially  the  junior  Fellows  of  Colleges,  with  girls 
and  tlieir  requirements,  and  as  a  machine  never  intended  to  be 
put  to  this  use,  he  goes  on  as  follows : — 

'  But,  s(;riously,  do  the  women  of  England  desire  that  the  course  of 
girls'  study  shoidd  be  altogether  assimilated  to  that  of  boys  ?  And  at 
the  risk  of  weariness  it  must  bo  repeated  that  every  subject  omitted  iu 
this  examination  will  more;  or  less  go  to  the  wall  iu  consequence ;  so 
that  it  will  be  of  no  avail  for  i)arents  or  teachers  to  say,  "  You  will  not 
bo  examined  in  needlework,  nor  in  vocal  music,  nor  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, but  wo  wish  you  not  to  remit  yom*  attention  to  these  subjects 
during  the  yeai*."  Assimilated  more  and  more  the  two  courses  will 
inevitably  be,  if  one  and  the  same  Board  of  Examiners  undertake 
both.  And  is  this  what  the  nation  wishes  ?  .  .  .  Let  the  two  organi- 
sations bo  distinct  for  fear  of  forcing  into  one  groovo  what  nature 
meant  to  be  in  two.* — p.  170. 

This  Council  of  persons  'such  as  the  nation  would  trust,' 
would  be  unpaid,  and  would  a]>point  a  sub-committee  of 
examiners,  paid  by  fees,  the  Council  determining  subjects,  revis- 
ing questions,  and  superintending  the  whole.  '  Do  not  tie  them 
down,' says  Mr.  Norris,  'with  too  stringent  regulations  at  first; 
but  let  the  thing  grow  like  a  plant,  gathering  and  assimilating 
the  nourishment  of  experience  and  of  criticism  as  it  goe^on' 
(p»  1 71).      It  is  tlie  iivoTe  OieWu^AAvi  \-\aX  ^"^^i^  N\'e^"s»  should  be 
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noticed  as  publicly  as  possible  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Bill.  Should  the  scheme  there  advocated  become  law,  we 
are  in  danger,  judging  from  the  *  Report'  on  which  the  Bill  is 
founded,  of  witnessing  the  very  evil  against  which  the  above 
remarks  are  intended  to  guard,  viz.,  the  single  and  identical 
machinery  for  the  examination  of  boys  and  girls.  It  may  super- 
sede, and  perhaps  with  advantage,  the  present  clumsy  and  in- 
adequate method  of  Local  Examinations ;  but  it  will  never 
command  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  it  will  certainly 
act  very  injuriously  on  the  institutions  it  proposes  to  serve. 

After  all,  however,  we  must  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  examinations.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  girls'  schools  would  not  put  themselves 
under.^any  system  of  the  sort,  however  perfect.  *  I  give  satisfac- 
tioa  to  my  employers,'  says  in  effect  many  a  mistress  in  reply  to 
her  tormentors ;  *  and  I  don't  know  what  more  I  need.'  No  one  with 
a  grain  of  common  sense  would  dream  of  interfering  with  private 
arrangements,  nor  would  the  country  stand  it.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  system  of  examination  which  is  to  be  part  of  a  public 
scheme  can  altogether  avoid  what  by  hypothesis  we  wish  to 
avoid,  the  effect  of  publicity  on  individual  girls.  We  see  nothing 
then  that  will  be  really  effective  on  a  large  scale  except  a  gradual 
improvement  of  schoolmistresses.  How  this  is  to  be  put  in 
motion  opens  out  a  large  subject,  the  education  of  women  as 
distingnished  from  girls,  the  ^higher  education,'  of  which  we 
are  now  hearing  so  much.  Supposing  some  large  and  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  educating  middle  and  upper-class  teachers 
can  be  set  on  foot,  is  there  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
main  difficulties  will  gradually  disappear  ?  We  believe  there  is. 
That  it  will  be  a  gradual  process  is  its  greatest  merit.  The 
chief  fault  of  the  ^  advanced  school '  is  its  hasty  resolution  to 
amend  all  defects  off-hand.  Such  reforms  are  never  permanent, 
for  they  rudely  rend  and  tear  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life.  If 
certificated  mistresses  and  governesses  could  be  procured  as 
easily  as  they  can  for  the  National  schools,  no  one  would  employ 
any  one  else.  The  present  evil  of  female  teachers  setting  up  a 
school  or  offering  themselves  for  governesses  without  any  special 
training  or  qualification,  would  disappear.  The  daughter  used  to 
comforts  and  independence,  suddenly  bereaved,  the  widow  left  to 
struggle  as  she  may  with  life,  the  wife  of  the  ruined  tradesman — 
this  class  of  incompetent  persons  would  by  degrees  cease  to  be 
teachers.  Teaching  would  be  recognised  as  a  liberal  and  digni- 
fied profession,  for  which  every  aspirant  must  be  regularly  and 
thoroughly  prepared  ;  charlatans  would  be  at  once  deterred  or 
detected ;  and  the  whole  level  of  English  girlhood  and  woman- 
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hood  would  In  no  long  time  be  greatly  elevated.  It  will  some 
day  be  thought  astonishing  that  we  could  ff-o  on  so  long  without 
establishing  a  system  of  this  sort. 

Perhaps  nothing  brings  this  need  more  immediately  home  to 
those  who  have  the  power  to  assist  the  required  organisation  so 
much  as  the  universal  experience  in  private  families  with  refer- 
ence to  modem  governesses.  Most  families  of  girls  in  the 
upper  class  of  society,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  below, 
are  taught  at  home.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  pre- 
ferable where  possible.  The  *  school-girl '  type  is  not  a  favourite 
one  in  good  English  society.  The  mischief  learnt  so  often 
at  school  is  only  too  well  known.  School  is  after  all  a  make- 
shift Home  is  the  school  intended  by  nature.  There  are  manj 
reasons  why  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  system  for  boys  which  ii 
really  artificial,  but  these  reasons  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  girls 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  where  there  are  more  than  one  in 
a  family.  The  parents  and  the  governess  are  the  proper  superinten- 
dents and  teachers,  the  sisters  the  proper  schoolfellows.  Whoe 
there  are  no  companions,  or  where  peculiar  circumstances  make  it 
necessary,  the  school  must  be  tried;  and  then,  very  naturally, 
parents  seek  out  the  'homes'  which  so  disgust  the  Commissionen. 
The  *  finishing '  school,  for  the  almost  adult  young  lady,  is  not  in- 
deed an  uncommon  institution,  flourishing,  as  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners teJ  1  us,  very  unsatisfactorily,  chiefly  in  London,  Brighton, 
Clifton,  and  one  or  two  other  watering-places.  But  the  need  for 
home  governesses  is  the  one  prevailing  experience,  and  the  one 
educational  fact  which  most  tries  the  patience  of  all  concerned. 
Of  course  there  are  some  admirable  teachers  among  this  class; 
but  happy  is  the  family  where,  after  trying  a  dozen  or  so,  such  a 
person  is  discovered.  The  most  excellent  testimonials  arc  pro- 
duced, the  references  are  unexceptionable  ;  but  somehow  or  other 
a  month  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  lady  has  had  no  training. 
She  may  know  some  one  thing  very  tolerably,  or  even  more,  but 
her  inaptitude  for  imparting  what  she  knows  makes  it  almost 
useless,  or  the  gaps  in  her  repertory  are  so  profound  that  it  is  felt 
to  be  quite  impossible  to  keep  her ;  or,  as  constant  changing 
is  felt  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  girls,  she  is,  perhaps,  kept 
dragging  on  until  the  startling  results  of  her  failure  become 
too  apparent  to  play  with  any  longer.  In  the  mean  time  this 
has  been  bad  work  for  the  young  ladies.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
really  evaded  by  sending  them  to  school.  For  one  good  there 
are  dozens  of  bad  schools.  The  same  want  of  trained  teachers 
affects  them  also.  The  few  really  good  head-mistresses  make 
this  complaint  universally. 

The  extremely  low  saVaiie*  ^\\^xv\tt  fe\sv;ile  teachers  perpetuates 
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this  state  of  things,  which  state  of  things  to  some  extent  itself 
excuses  the  niggard  custom.  People  naturally  say : — why  should  1 
give  a  large  sum  for  so  imperfect  an  instrument  ?  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  excuse  of  course ;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
great  mischief  is  done  by  the  very  inadequate  notion  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  a  really  good  governess. 
At  this  moment  there  is  a  family  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
nobility,  where  1001,  a  year  is  considered  a  sufficient  salary  for 
a  governess  who  is  equal  to  the  very  best  of  hpr  class,  who  has 
several  of  the  daughters  under  her  care,  and  who  is  spoken  of 
by  the  &mily  as  a  *  perfect  treasure ' !  She  ought  to  be  receiving 
300/.  or  400?.  a  year  at  least;  but  her  employers  have  never 
thought  of  this.  They  know  that  100/.  a  year  is  considered  the 
salary  of  a  good  governess,  and  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  should  give  no  more.  A  system  of  thorough 
training  and  certificates,  which  would  give  confidence  to  em- 
ployers, would  go  far  to  remove  this  evil.  The  superior  teachers 
would  be  known,  and  would  command  their  own  price ;  the 
inferior  ones  would  have  something  more  to  show  than  they  have 
now,  and  would  at  any  rate  cease  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  be 
paid  as  well  as  the  others;  all  parties  would  gain,  teachers  and 
taught,  parents  and  schools. 

There  is  very  little  organization  as  yet  of  any  regular  and 
satisfactory  method  of  training  teachers  for  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  The  only  institutions  of  the  sort  (though  there 
are  some  others  on  a  small  scale)  noticed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, are  Queen's  and  Bedford  Colleges  in  London,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  attend  Lectures  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  certificates  as  teachers.  These  Colleges  are  spoken 
of  in  the  above  *  Report '  in  the  highest  terms.  Queen's  Col- 
lege is  distinguished  from  its  younger  sister  by  its  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England.  Many  distinguished  clergy- 
men, with  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  Dean  of 
Westminster,  at  their  head,  and  some  well-known  laymen,  have 
assisted  its  progress  from  the  first  Bedford  Cpllege  was  founded 
more  lately,  and  on  a  different  system.  At  that  institution  there 
is  a  more  limited  range  of  subjects  taught  (vol.  v.  p.  679)  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  a  greater  thoroughness  in  the  work,  and 
what  distinguishes  it  still  more,  there  is  no  religious  instruction 
given  there.  A  school  is  attached  to  each,  on  which  the  young 
ladies  try  their  *  'prentice  hands.'  They  are  under  the  control  of 
ladies,  assisted  by  a  mixed  committee ;  and  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence in  their  various  departments  give  lectures  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  The  rivalry  between  the  sister  colleges  is 
not  perhaps  a  bad  thing.     They  hold  ixvuc\\  \\ie  ^wsi%  \^^&:^^ 
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position  to  one  another  as  the  old  English  Universities  to  the 
new,  the  one  considering  the  religious  element  indispensable, 
the  odicr,  which  will  thus  be  more  acceptable  to  many  dissenting 
families,  leaving  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  may,  outside 
the  walls  of  the  College.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  one  of 
the  lady-examinees  before  the  Commission,  who  has  taken  a 
chief  part  in  the  establishment  and  government  of  Bedford 
College,  admits  that  ^  she  greatly  regrets '  the  absence  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  but  still  '  thinks  we  are  right,'  for  this  curious 
reason : — that  ^secular  instruction  is  not  necessarily  evil ;  sectarian 
would  be  so '  (vol.  v.  p.  707).  While  on  this  point  we  may 
also  notice  that  the  Commissioners  observe  *  that  a  larger 
number  of  girls'  schools  profess  to  be  Church  of  England  schools 
than  of  boys'  schools'  (vol.  i.  p.  540).  This  general  con- 
nexion of  English  women  with  the  Church  is  also  recognised  in 
the  scheme  of  the  proposed  ^  College  for  Women,'  where  '  the 
students  will  on  Sundays  attend  the  parish  church ;'  ^  no  restraint, 
however,  being  placed  upon  Nonconformists.'  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  as  it  should  be.  Whatever  we  may  think  about  the 
education  of  young  men  in  regard  of  the  ^  religious  difficulty,' 
we  are  justly  sensitive  about  our  girls  and  women.  With  them, 
if  any  where,  the  salt  which  keeps  our  nature  from  corrupting 
must  be  kept  from  losing  its  savour.  The  Church  must  stUI 
be  considered  as  claiininjs:  tbeiii,  with  such  exemptions  as  maybe 
net  essary  for  combination  with  those  who,  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  training  system,  cannot  find  their  place  in  the  only  satisfac- 
tory manner,  a  denominational  arrangement.  Those  who  feci 
it  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  religious  element  should  be,  not 
«)nly  not  put  out  of  sight  in  a  *  regrettable '  manner,  but  made 
a  part  of  all  traininji:,  and  who,  having  no  faith  in  the  education 
of  children  ;ipart  from  religion,  have  still  less  in  a  similar  training 
for  <»(lucators  themselves,  will  doubtless  withhold  their  confi- 
dence unless  this  is  secun^d.  Nor,  to  judge  by  the  wonls  of 
the  (Commissioners,  does  tli(jre  seem  any  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  definitely  secured. 

Hut  to  return  to  these  existing  institutions.  They  are  very  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  day.  They  are  more  '  Schools 
than  Colleges.'  The  students  do  not,  as  a  rule,  remain  to  the 
ag«»  at  which  *  the  higher  (education '  can  be  successfully 
given.  Nor  are  the  ci?rtificatcs,  bestowed  by  the  College  itself 
on  leaving,  thought  to  hold  a  sufficiently  high  value.  Those 
who  have  gone  with  us  hitherto,  who  perceive  the  need  of 
some  great  improvement  in  female  teachers,  and  who  feel  they 
cannot  expect  much  from  the  examinations  of  schools,  still 
icss   of  particular  gVxXs,   luvvst  xJci^x^^w^  he.  willing  to  go  with 
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us  a  little  further,  and  consider  the  best  mode  of  extending 
to  a  much  larger  number  what  has  been  shown  to  work  well 
with  a  few.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  extension.  These 
small  London  Colleges  are  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  on  the 
'Professorial*  system.  The  students,  with  few  exceptions,  lodge 
elsewhere,  and  resort  to  the  College  for  lectures.  The  Tutorial 
system — we  are  using  the  words  which  have  been  consecrated 
by  University  use — is  but  little  developed.  Now  it  is  possible 
either  to  develop  this  Professorial  system  exclusively,  or  to  esta- 
blish a  full  Tutorial  system  with  some  infusion  of  the  Profes- 
sorial. In  fact,  we  very  naturally  come  across  the  old  question 
of  choice  between  the  Continental  method  of  Universities  for 
men,  and  the  English,  as  understood  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  first,  the  exclusively  Professorial  method,  is  already  under 
trial  in  several  places,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  &c.,  and, 
it  seems,  is  shortly  to  be  organised  in  London.  The  other  is 
the  plan  of  the  proposed  College  for  Women  lately  advocated 
by  some  experienced  and  distinguished  persons  of  both  sexes, 
approved  by  the  School  Inquiry  Commissioners,  and  eloquently 
expounded  by  Miss  Emily  Da  vies  in  the  *  Contemporary  Review.' 
There  is  the  further  subject  of  discussion,  whether  these  schemes 
are  advisable  only  as  a  means  of  training  professed  teachers,  or 
whether  they  are  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  giving  a  quasi- 
University  education  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  and  thus,  as  Miss  Davies  quotes  from  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  raising  female  education  *  by  teaching  not  only 
all  the  actual,  but  all  the  possible  teachers,  that  is,  women  at 
large.' 

Of  the  last  two  alternatives,  as  regards  the  College,  the  first 
is  that  which  was  most  prominently  put  forth  in  the  original 
scheme  above  mentioned,  to  which  tlie  Commissioners  have 
given  in  their  adhesion,  though  the  other  was  also  recognisod. 
Such  an  institution  '  would  not  only  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
higher  class  of  teachers,  but  would  also  be  made  use  of  by  many 
other  young  women,  having  no  definite  object  in  view  other  than 
that  of  self-improvement '  ('  Memorial,'  &c.,  *  Report,'  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  194).  The  latter  view  of  the  question  is  that  which  Miss 
Davies  herself,  the  Secretary  to  the  ladies  who  promoted  the 
Memorial,  chiefly  enlarges  upon,  and  it  is  that  which  comes  most 
generally  before  the  public  in  a  popular  form. 

Now,  as  we  know,  the  ladies  always  get  what  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  have ;  and  as  they  seem  determined  to  have 
this  College,  a  College  ^intended  to  be  a  depends  liv^" 

branch  of  Cambridge,  aiming  at  no  higher  pc 
that  of  Trinity  College/  it  would  be  qoita  %  ^ 
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attempt  to  oppose  it,  even  if  we  wished  ever  so  much  to  do  sa 
A  College  of  some  sort  there  will  be,  no  doubt  Whether  it  will 
attain  to  ^no  higher  position  than  Trinity  College,  Cambridge/ 
or  whether  it  will  fall  at  all  lower  in  its  standard  of  attainments 
and  public  reputation,  we  will  not  be  rash  enough  to  prophesj; 
nor  would  it  be  polite.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  built,  endowed, 
filled,  and  taught,  its  female  tutors  clothed  in  their  academical 
costume,  its  male  professors  from  Cambridge,  '  though  it  is  not 
intended  to  limit  the  choice  of  teachers  to  that  University/  in  fall 
<:areer,  its  girl-under-gjaduates  'drawn  to  the  College  by  a  real 
desire  for  improvement,  not  driven  there  by  fashion  or  by  their 
parents  and  guardians,  and  therefore  the  ^lite  of  their  class,'  only 
entered  on  the  books  after  an  *  entrance-examination,'  each  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  '  small  sitting-room  to  herself,  where  she  will  be 
free  to  study  undisturbed,  and  to  enjoy  at  her  dbcretion  the  com- 
panionship of  friends  of  her  own  choice,'  while  she  meets  her 
fellow-students  (not  at  a  chapel,  for  there  is  to  be  no  chaplain), 
but  at  family  prayers,  at  lectures,  and  at  '  active  games,  not  too 
violent  and  straining,  but  amusing  enough  to  be  a  real  distrac- 
tion,' and  abjures  the  charms  of  '  society,'  which  she  relegates  to 
'  the  vacations,  under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother.' 

The  practical  question  is,  whether  this  sweet  Arcadian  pictoie 
is  one  which  (its  in  with  the  fundamental  notions  and  instincts  of 
our  social  life,  not  gay  butterfly  life,  nor  mere  Boeotian  animal 
life,  but  wise,  cultivated,  gentle,  modest  English  life  of  that 
highest  kind  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  lies,  and  will  lie ; 
wlu^tlier,  when  applied  to  women  in  general  and  extended,  as  it 
would  be  if  a  single  College  failed  to  meet  the  demand,  this 
*  University  education'  would  produce  the  kind  of  w^oman  that 
we  should  wish  as  the  representative  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Knglish  lady.  This  must  of  course  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  already,  and,  as  cultivation 
becomes  more  general,  that  there  always  will  be,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  women,  and,  still  more,  of  women  no  longer  young, 
whose  mental  needs  demand  a  higher  course  of  study  than  is 
given  at  the  best  girls'  schools,  or  is  easily  pursued  under  ordinary 
circumstances  at  hom(\  Ft)r  these  a  College,  or  a  system  of 
Lectures  in  towns,  will  no  doubt  offer  peculiar  advantages.  There 
is  also  soinethins:  in  the  saying  so  often  applied  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  other  sex — that  powers  and  aspirations  would  not  be  given 
without  a  purpose,  and  that  th(»ir  very  existence  points  out  the 
duty  of  cultivation.  But  the  (juestion  is  larger  than  this.  We 
have  to  consider  the  whole  complex  phenomena  of  life,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes,  the  formation  of  the  whole  character  of 
the  woman,  the  diffetevxcc  \»e\.>NCfcn  \tvc^  ^w<i  -wcwxven  which  wo 
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an  entirely  different  place  in  the  world,  a  sometliing  wlucli  is 
expressed  in  such  words  as  these : — 

'  For  nothing  loTelicr  can  be  fonnd 
In  woman  than  to  stody  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  hor  husband  to  promote  ;'  * 

or  in  Wordsworth's  beautiful  lines,  beginning  with — 

'  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight ;' 

or  in  Tennyson's,  ending  with — 

'  Perfect  music  set  to  noble  words.*! 

There  will  always  be  something  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  fit  channel  for  receiving  such  true  cultivation  in  a  system 
where  adult  women  are  lectui-cd  to  by  men  (and  they  will  gene- 
rally be  young  men),  where  strictly  intellectual  pursuits  are 
exclusively  pursued  away  from  home,  and  where,  consequentlj, 
that  *  freedom  of  thought '  and  freedom  of  reading^  which  to  some 
persons  opens  such  glorious  vistas,  will  become  as  much  the 
characteristic  of  one  sex  as  it  already  is  becoming  of  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  large  number  of  *  ycuruf 
women  having  no  definite  object  in  view  other  than  that  of  self- 
improvement  '  will  find  their  way  to  the  College.  The  notion  of 
*  improvement,'  tboy  and  their  friends  will  say,  begs  the  quc^stion. 
Nor  will  parents  be  found  very  ready  to  provicle  the  required 
funds.  Fathers  may  he  'pliant,'  as  Miss  Da  vies  says,  'and  when 
ilaugliters  set  tlieir  hearts  upon  a  thing  they  generally  manage  in 
the  end  to  get  it.  A  reasonable  request,  urged  with  due  per- 
sistence, is  not  likely  to  be  refus<»d.*  This  mav  be  true:  but, 
all  other  considerations  aside,  the  social  condition  of  things  must 
iHi(l(»r»2:o  a  great  change  before  any  large  number  of  parents  put 
their  hands  in  tlieir  pockets  an<l  protluce  several  hundred  j>ounds 
for  this  University  education  which  is  to  lead  to  nothing  tangible, 
if  it  does  not  lead  away  from  much  that  is  tangible.  Even 
wealthy  men  find  the  expense  of  sons  at  the  Uniyersities  quite  as 
much  as  they  like  :  but  then  thev  *  jjrin  and  lx»ar  it,'  because 
they  know  that  such  education  is  a  passport  to  employment  and 
independence.  Many  professions  are  only  reached  through  the 
Universities.  It  is  the  best  investment  of  capital.  In  the  upper 
classes  of  professional  life  the  demand  is  even  increasing.  Where 
men  sent  one  son  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  now  much  oftener 
than  a  short  time  ago  send  two  or  three.  The  future  clergyman, 
lawyer,  or  civil  servant  will  not  take  up  his  father's  position  in 
life  unless  ho  has  cost  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  at  school 
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and  college.  The  statesman,  the  squire,  and  increasingly,  the 
merchant  and  the  man  of  business,  must  carry  away  the  Uni- 
versity stamp.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  amount  of 
*  persistence '  will  produce  *  pliancy '  on  the  part  of  fathers 
when  they  come  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  this  new 
demand.  We  are  more  inclined  to  think  of  the  unhappy  family 
where 

^  The  mother  did  fret  and  the  father  did  fame,' 

when  Miss  Da  vies  whispers  a  '  word  to  the  ear '  of  their  daughters. 
In  short  no  supply  of  any  magnitude  will,  we  suspect,  be  found 
to  flow  into  the  College  from  this  ^ woman  at  large'  source. 
The  cases  will  be  exceptional.  It  is  possible  they  may  be  enough, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  to  start  the  College,  but  the  question 
is  as  to  the  continuance.  We  know  how  Universities  for  men 
are  supplied  and  why,  though  it  is  difficult  enough  to  make  the 
country  understand  their  value  sufficiently ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
establish  the  raisan  d'etre  in  the  case  of  the  ladies. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
teacher-training  side,  we  are  viewing  the  case  under  a  wholly 
difierent  aspect.  For  the  reasons  given  above  the  proposed 
College  is  of  course  open  to  objection  even  as  a  place  of  educa- 
tion for  this  purpose ;  but,  if  it  is  conceded  that  a  special  training 
is  necessary  for  school  teachers  and  governesses,  the  advantages 
may  well  be  held  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  The  object  of 
the  promoters  should  be  to  neutralise  the  latter  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  their  institution  may  command  general  confi- 
dence. They  will,  however,  scarcely  succeed  in  so  doing  unless 
(if  they  will  excuse  us  for  plain  speaking),  they  come  down  from 
the  very  exalted  platform  on  which  they  have  placed  themselves. 
They  have  not  gone  very  far  as  yet,  and  may  perhaps  find  it 
best  to  retrace  one  or  two  steps  while  there  is  time.  May  we 
give  a  word  of  kindly  advice  ?  We  would  say  let  it  be  a  true 
College  for  womeru  ,  Let  its  promoters  give  up  the  ambitious  notion 
of  an  institution  on  the  same  footing  as  a  man's  College.  Let 
them  lay  themselves  out  for  courses  of  study  and  certificates  of  their 
own,  quite  independent  of  the  courses  of  study  and  degrees  of  Cam- 
bridge or  any  other  University,  and  connected  with  examinations 
by  persons  external  to  the  College  and  such  as  will  command 
national,  respect.  Some  Board,  such  as  Mr.  Norris  recommends 
for  superintending  the  examinations  of  girls,  might  perfectly 
well  perform  the  same  function  for  women.  Let  all  the  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  reference  to  the  special  work  of  the  College, 
the  training  of  teachers ;  the  ^  self-improvement '  class  conforming 
to  that  standard  in  all  respects.     Thus  simYjUcity  oC  Ivvlw^^  tke 
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strictest  economy,  so  as  to  suit  governesses ;  training  in  house- 
keeping, regular  needlework,  and,  if  possible,  actual  school- 
teaching,  should  be  parts  of  a  system  to  which  all  should  with 
very  slight  exceptions,  conform.  Two  sets  of  persons  living  and 
working,  in  the  same  institution,  on  different  scales  of  diet  and 
with  different  habits  and  notions  of  study,  would  never  prosper. 
If  the  College  is  to  succeed,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  firee 
permission  to  read  as  much  and  as  late  as  enthusiastic  students 
may  desire.  The  health  of  women  cannot  stand  much  evening 
reading.  Nature  is  imperative  in  these  matters.  Reading  aloud 
should  be  cultivated,  and  might  be  made  exceedingly  useful  if 
some  were  to  read  out  to  others,  who,  in  various  self-«rranged 
sets,  practised  making  their  own  dress,  or  worked  for  others  as 
in  the  mission-working-parties  now  happily  becoming  common 
in  many  places.  Nothing  could  be  more  useful  to  governesses, 
who  seldom  at  present  possess  this  often  necessary  and  always 
feminine  accomplishment;  while  the  relief  from  the  constant 
strain  upon  minds  ill  prepared  for  hard  and  regular  study,  as 
most  of  them  will  be,  may  make  the  whole  dilference  in  the 
bill  of  health. 

With  all  respect  for  the  ladies  who  are  about  to  make  this 
Interesting  experiment,  no  one  of  the  slightest  experience  can 
contemplate  without  very  great  alarm  the  effect  of  indiscriminately 
apply in;2:  the  system  of  men  to  women.  As  we  have  already 
said  in  regard  of  boys  and  girls,  the  former  have  gone  through 
a  mingled  discipline  of  physical  and  mental  labour  which  enables 
them,  when  they  have  reached  manhood,  to  grapple  with  the 
tisks  of  the  real  student,  to  apply  any  amount  of  patient  study, 
and  to  suffer  but  little  from  the  strain  of  the  stiffest  examinations. 
Even  among  them  it  is  well-known  how  many,  from  want  of 
proper  care,  break  down  before  they  arrive  at  the  goal.  It  is  an 
ascertained  physiological  fact  that  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
average  male  brain  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  female. 
The  very  witnesses  (in  tjie  Bluebook  to  which  we  have  so  often 
referred)  who  are  most  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  differences 
between  boys  and  girls,  speak  of  the  vigour  and  thought  which 
appear  in  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the  quickness  and  vivacity 
of  the  latter,  and  that  not  only  as  the  result  of  difference  in  train- 
ing. Indeed,  who  that  knows  much  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes  can  doubt  the  fa(  t  ? 

Then,  further,  consider  that,  say  what  we  please  about  *  accom- 
plishments,' the  young  woman  must  necessarily  have  been 
heavily  weighted  in  comparison  with  the  young  man  during 
the  years  of  her  preparati(m  for  College  life.  We  may  deplore 
the  mistakes  made  on  \\us  ^ivvNa^ecX^  \i\sx  ^^  cacwsv^v  ^rxv^  that 
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tliere  is  reason  in  the  general  demand  that  women  should  be 
^accomplished.'  Society  requires  some  power  in  the  sex  of 
pleasing  others,  jes,  and  of  being  useful  to  others  in  social  life, 
over  and  above  what  it  requires  of  men,  who  are  necessarily 
tnuned  to  earn  their  bread  or  to  govern.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  no  writing,  or  lecturing,  or  reporting  in  Bluebooks  will  ever 
make  any  difference  in  this  respect.  But  this  process  has  taken 
time,  much  time,  during  which  the  boy  has  been  acquiring  the 
power  which  gives  him  such  a  start  when  he  becomes  a  young 
num. 

This  leads  us  to  subjects  of  study.  Miss  Davies  tells  us  that 
^  it  is  intended  to  apply,  in  due  time,  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge for  admission  to  the  examination  for  degrees,  and  the 
requirements  of  these  examinations  will  be  met  by  the  College 
curriculum.  But  the  Cambridge  examinations,  supposing  them 
to  be  available,  will  not  be  compulsory,  and,  in  the  plan  of  study, 
a  certain  amount  of  option  will  be  allowed '  (^  Cont  Rev.'  p. 
555).  Now  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of  a 
Cambridge  degree  is  more  than  questionable.  But  supposing  that 
it  is  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme,  the  difficulty  must 
be  faced  of  having  at  least  three  wholly  distinct  classes  of  young 
women  pursuing  their  studies  within  the  same  walls  and  under 
the  same  teachers ;  and  this  independently  of  the  stages  which 
the  different  classes  will  have  reached  according  to  the  time  of 
residence,  and  of  course  wholly  independently  of  any  social 
distinctions,  or  departmental  divisions  such  as  the  '  Classical/ 
and  the  ^  Modern '  departments,  now  becoming  common  in 
schools.  These  three  intellectual  divisions  will  be,  the  candi- 
dates for  Cambridge  Honours,  the  candidates  for  the  Poll  degree, 
and  those  who  will  be  allowed  to  study  without  aiming  at  a 
degree  at  all.  Now  the  difficulty  of  combining  even  the  two  former 
sets  of  young  men  within  a  College  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  involving  as  it  does  a  multipli- 
cation of  lectures  and  constant  confusion  of  various  kinds  ;  but  it 
is  met  as  well  as  may  be  by  the  large  number  of  the  well-endowed 
College  Staff,  and  by  the  conveniences  of  a  University  sjstem 
where  Honour-men  are  very  much  taken  off  the  hands  of  College 
Tutors  by  Professors  and  Private  Tutors.  These  facilities  cannot 
possibly  l)e  found  in  a  solitary  College  in  the  country ;  and  as  to 
the  class  whose  members  aim  at  no  degree,  it  is  not  admitted  to 
English  Universities  at  all. 

The  subjects  for  which  a  Cambridge  degree  is  given  are, 
respectively,  Theology,  Moral  Science,  Law,  Natural  Science,  and 
Mechanism  and  Applied  Science ;  all  candidates  having  already 
pajued  two  examinations  involving  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
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Greek  Grammar,  Christian  Evidences,  certain  Latin  ami  Greek 
lKM>ks,  Englisb  and  Latin  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Euclid,  Elementary  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.  This  is  the 
Poll  course.  The  Honour  course  is  in  Mathematics,  Classics, 
Moral  Science  and  Natural  Science  respectively.  Now  every  one 
knows  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  ordinary  or  Poll  decree 
is  held.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands;  yet  the  standard 
cannot,  from  various  circumstances,  be  materially  raised.  The 
question  is  whether,  supposing  the  College  ladies  are  able  to 
obtain  this  degree,  they  will  have  gained  what  they  and  their 
friends  will  consider  really  valuable.  We  are  not  saying  that  it 
will  not  be  valuable,  but  will  it  be  thought  any  the  more  of 
when  obtained  by  women  than  when  obtained  by  men  ?  Ami 
yet  this  very  course,  poor  as  it  is,  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  special  previous  training  which  boys  have,  and  which 
^irls,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  not.  The  years  of  ground- 
ing in  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algrebra,  and 
Euclid,  which  the  most  ordinary  boys'  school,  undertaking  to 
prepare  for  the  Universities,  embraces  in  its  curriculum,  are  as 
yet  all  but  wholly  unknown  and  untried  in  the  case  of  girls. 
VVe  entirely  agree  with  many  witnesses  before  the  Schools* 
Inquiry  Commission  and  some  of  the  Assistant  Commissionen, 
that  the  intnxluction  of  Latin  and  Mathematics  into  girls*  schools 
as  tli(»  iiijiin  subjects  of  toachin<r,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
tlw  mental  jx)\vors  for  future  exercise,  would  have  a  most  powerful 
rffectin  elevatinf^^tho  tone  of  female  education  ;  Physical  Science 
should  also  be  more  and  more  introduced  :  and  we  most  sincerely 
lioj)(»  that  the  proposed  College  w^ill  itself  play  a  great  part  in 
encouraging  these  studies;  but  to  run  young  women  for  the  goal 
witliout  the  previous  training  will  certainly  be  found  to  produce 
unsatisfactory  results. 

This  is,  however,  only  part  of  the  difficulty,  and  may  bo 
covered  by  Miss  Davies' prudent  (|ualification,  'indue  time.'  In 
tli(»  course  of  ji  few' years  the  previous  training  may  be  forth- 
cominir,  though  the  health  and  the  accomplishments  will  alw*ays 
\)r  a  heavy  w(Mght  in  the  scale,  which  no  power  on  earth  can 
eliminate,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  13ut  who  that  knows  anything  of  human  nature 
will  imagine  that,  if  they  have  the  option,  am])Ition  will  not 
hv'id  these  young  women  to  embrace  the  Cambridge  Honour 
course.  One  course  can  hardly  be  open  to  them  «and  tlie  other 
closed  ;  but  how  much  more  will  such  a  pressure  as  the  Tripos 
tell  upon  them  I  No  doubt  there  are  many  clever  women  who, 
with  anything  like  a  fair  start,  can  easily  beat  in  an  examina- 
tion  men  who  axe  uol  cVevet,  wcv<\  ^v^wv^-^V^  caxv  <i.v^u  distance 
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those  who  are.  But  will  thej  be  able  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  *  pale  recluse  '  ?  Will  they  be  the  better  for  working: 
with  intense  energy  nine,  ten,  twelve,  or  more  hours,  a  day  ? 
Will  they  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  enormous  assistance 
to  the  intellect  given  by  boating  and  other  violent  exercises  by 
which  the  majority  of  Honour  men  are  enabled  to  keep  their 
powers  fresh  up  to  the  moment  of  the  fiery  trial  ?  No  doubt 
there  are  latent  Mrs.  Somervilles  whose  abilities  would  be  drawn 
out  in  this  way,  but  how  large  a  proportion  of  wrecks  would 
strew  the  shore  for  one  vessel  that  got  into  harbour !  Yet, 
knowing,  as  these  ladies  would,  from  intercourse  with  their  own 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  relatives,  how  little  a  Poll  or  Passman 
is  really  thought  of  at  either  University,  how  certainly  would 
they  spurn  the  lower  and  aim  at  the  highest  goal ! 

It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  ^  breakers  a-head.'  In  no  carping 
or  sneering  spirit  we  have  tried  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  true  use  of  a  College  for  Women,  how  it  may  secure 
public  confidence,  and  how  it  will  fail  if  it  starts  upon  a  wrong 
tack.  Taking  up  its  proper  place  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
nation  and  the  prolific  parent  of  kindred  institutions.  Taking 
up  a  position  which  will  only  foster  vanity  and  ambition  under 
high-sounding  names,  it  will  perpetually  suggest  a  sense  of 
unfitness^  speedily  become  a  laughing  stock,  and  end  in  igno- 
minious failure.  It  may,  if  properly  started,  be  hailed  with 
the  liveliest  gratitude  by  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  teachers 
who  now  go  abroad  to  seek  that  training  which  they  cannot  get 
economically  and  well  in  England,  and  who,  during  the  process, 
are  not  unfrequently  half-starved  and  damaged  for  life.  It  may 
then  rely  upon  being  entirely  self-supporting,  and  all  the  dis- 
agreeable remarks  which  are  so  distasteful  to  women  of  refine- 
ment will  either  be  unheard,  or  pass  harmless  on  one  side.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  funds  for  the  est-i- 
blishment  and  endowment  of  the  institution.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  want  of  confidence  engendered  by  the  high- 
flown^  injudicious  language  in  which  the  scheme  has  been  too 
often  advocated,  and  which  indeed  appears  (we  are  sorry  to  have 
to  say  it)  to  be  only  too  characteristic  of  the  present  intentions  of 
the  promoters. 

The  other  plan  for  promoting  the  *  higher  education '  of 
women,  whetlier  as  teachers  or  not,  is  the  simple  Professorial 
system,  the  system  of  Lectures,  in  the  subjects  of  which  the 
students  are  examined  and  receive  certificates.  This  can  only 
exist  in  great  cities,  as  it  involves  the  necessity  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  to  pay  the  Lecturers,  and  requires  com- 
petent persons  already  on  the  spot  to  lecture.     Where  a  city 
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possesses  a  University  or  ^reat  CoII^iate  establishment,  it  is 
of  course  much  easier  to  combine  these  requisites  ;  still  more 
where  it  has  to  its  hand  a  practised,  culti^^ted,  and  high-minded 
man  like  Archbishop  Trench,  in  a  great  ecclesiastical  position 
from  which  he  can  infuse  a  religious  tone  into  the  merely 
intellectual  character  of  the  svstcm.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  which  has  received  perhaps 
a  greater  amount  of  approval  from  competent  judges  than  any 
other  of  the  modem  experiments.  The  College  has  also  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  active  support  of  the  most  able  and 
influential  of  the  Dublin  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  the  services 
of  an  admirable  Lady-Superintendent  assisted  by  a  body  of  bona 
fide,  hardworking  Lady  Visitors.* 

We  have  supplied  some  extracts  (which  will  be  found  in  a 
Note)  from  the  ^  Memoranda '  mentioned  at  the  head  of  oar 
article,  because  it  is  well  that  so  prosperous  a  commencement 
should  be  widely  known  at  a  moment  when  the  movement  is 
so  rapidly  spreading,  and  partly  also  because  personal  obser- 
vation has  convinced  us  that  the  happy  mean  has  been  verj 
fairly  hit  off  in  this  case.     The  young  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be 

*  '  The  Committee  of  Edacation  consists  of  the  Professors  of  Theoloffy,  MonI 
Philosophy,  History,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Geography,  EoglisD  Liten- 

tun*,  and  Latiu,  presided  over  by  a  chairman  who  has  the  title  of  Principal' 
Tlie  work  of  th'.*  I'olK'^c  commences  at  lo  oelock  a.m.,  prayers  and  the  psalms  of 
the  day  liavinn  previously  been  read  in  the  library  at  a  quarter  to  ten  i  when  the 
atten«lanee  of  students  is  invited  but  not  enforced.,  and  continues  until  four  o'clock 
p.m.,  for  five  days  iu  tlie  week,  during  three  terms,  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks. 
•  A  large  proportion  (»f  the  students  attend  for  a  few  hours  on  two  or  three  ilays 
ouly — the  course  being  so  arrange. I  that  while  the  n»gular  students  or  "com- 
pounderh*'  who  form  the  substantial  nucleus  of  the  college,  can  boast  au  education 
by  wliieh  the  vaiious  powers  of  the  mind  may  be  iiarmonioui'ly  developed;  those 
ladies  who  de>ire  to  pursue  merely  one  or  two  branches  of  learning,  have  every 
opportunity  for  doing  so.*  *  A  certain  number  of  pages  of  text-book  is  prepared 
by  the  stu<lents  before  hand,  and  rough  notes  are  taken  during  lectun* ;  these  notes 
are  reca>t  at  home  and  written  in  a  revise-i  note  book  which  is  ins[»ected  once  or 
twice  during  term.'  This  applies  to  thi  ology,  literature,  natural  science,  ancient 
and  m(xlern  hist(»ry  ;  langjiaiies  and  mathematic>  beine  tauiiht  more  after  sch(X>l* 
fashion.  Drawing,  and  music,  lK>th  vocal  and  instrumental,  form  part  of  the  course  for 
those  who  prelVr  it.  A  set  of  joung  ladies  in  '  Second  Divisions  '  labour  at  the  rudi- 
ments, in  preparation  for  liiglur  study  in  the  Division  above.  '  First,  second  and  third 
class  certificates  of  general  profici'iicy  are  granted  at  the  end  of  the  two  years'  course 
to  students  of  five  subjects,  inclusive  of  lM.gli>h  language  and  literature.*  Certifi- 
cates are  granted  in  an_\  one  subject,  and  testiinoi.ials  at  the  end  of  one  year's  attend- 
ance, to  students  who  hav."  obtained  a  certain  niinimum  of  marks.  Kxaiui nations 
are  held  in  December  and  June.  Ten  «]'.iestions  on  each  subject  are  set  by  the 
professors  and  printed;  two  hours  are  allowetl  in  tach  class;  extern^il  aids  are 
prohibited.  Students  are  encouraged,  but  not  conipelleJ,  to  attend  the  examiuations, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  thonuighly  ei.j'>}ed  by  them,  and  a  healthy 
spirit  of  generous  emulation  has  pervaded  tlie  classes.  All  stimulants  to  excite- 
ment have  been  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  absence  of  cla>s  prizes,  and  in 
the  result  of  the  exainiuatiou  b..ing  made  knowu  only  to  the  student  herselft  or 
her  guardians. 
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turned  into  'blues/  nor  to  have  lost  that  charming  bloom  of 
simplicity  and  modesty  which  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  any 
amount  of  male  degrees  and  honours.  We  discovered  that  in 
the  case  of  one  who  had  attended  the  class  of  Moral  Philosophy 
the  main  thing  which  had  remained  with  her  was  an  intelligent 
appreciaticm  of  *  Butler's  Analogy,'  which,  indeed,  lectured  on 
fay  a  (H>mpetent  person,  and  thoroughly  mastered,  is  an  education 
in  itself.  These  classes  are  already  largely  attended,  but  chiefly 
by  the  young  ladies  of  Dublin,  not  intending  to  be  teachers,  who, 
Inilliant  enough  already,  are  resolved  to  obtain  a  still  higher 
polish.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  learn  that  a  department  is 
being  specially  formed  for  governesses,  who,  as  a  body,  are  too 
poor  to  take  advantage  at  present  of  the  classes.  We  suspect 
they  will  turn  out  to  be  the  persons  on  whom  the  College  will 
eventually  depend,  as  the  attendance  of  the  others  will  always  be 
]necariou8  and  liable  to  change  with  fashion.  The  example  of 
Oxford,  though  mentioned  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  a 
sort  of  model,  has  been  so  little  in  favour  of  a  steady  continuance 
of  yoong-lady-attendance  that,  long  before  the  ^Report'  was 
circulated,  the  classes,  except  a  very  small  one  for  French  and 
German,  had  dropped  away;  but  it  was  absurd,  begging 
the  Commissioners'  pardon,  to  make  so  much  of  what,  as  we 
learn,  was,  for  the  few  months  it  lasted,  an  insignificant  thing. 
The  circumstances  of  a  University  town,  when  that  town  is 
small,  offer  no  likelihood  of  success.  The  large  society  of  a  great 
ci^is  the  first  requisite. 

The  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Educational  Association  is  even 
younger  than  its  Irish  sister,  having  commenced  a  year  later,  in 
1867.  The  age  of  admission  of  students  is  greater  than  at 
Dublin.  Class-prizes  are  given,  as  well  as  certificates;  the 
subjects  do  not  seem  so  numerous,  and  it  is  more  exclusively  <a 
matter  of  mere  Lectures.  The  number  of  students  is  large,  and 
the  courses  appear  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  Edin- 
burgh society. 

The  above  will  be  as  much  as  our  space  will  admit  on  the 
Lecture-system.  The  similar  experiments  in  some  of  our  other 
great  cities  are  only  just  commenced  or  about  to  commence.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  College,  we  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  the 
real  criterion  of  the  success  of  Professorial  Lectures  for  ladies  will 
be  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  take  advantage  of  them.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  training  of  such  teachers  is  very  inadequately 
provided  for  by  the  system.  They  may  learn  something  by  being 
introduced  to  a  higher  class  of  subjects  and  minds  than  they  would 
have  met  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  preparation ;  but  this  is 
not  training.    The  College,  if  properly  conducted,  will  supply  that 
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better.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  system  of  Lectures  leaves  the 
home  life  untouched,  and  where  teachers  under  instruction  reside 
at  these  centres  or  can  live  with  friends,  they  have  at  least  that 
compensation  for  the  want  of  thorough  training  by  competent 
persons. 

There  remains  the  simple  preparation  at  home,  or  in  any  similar 
way,  for  University  examinations  such  as  those  just  established  it 
London  and  Cambridge.  The  objections  to  this  public  system  have 
bc;cn  already  noticed.  The  great  use  of  such  a  system  is  that  it 
removes  a  supposed  grievance.  If  women  arc  to  be  found  who  will 
prepare  themselves  for  and  succeed  at  such  examinations,  they 
have  here  the  opportunity.  We  observe  that  Miss  Becker,  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Review '  for  March,  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  separate  position  assigned  to  women  in  these  schemes.  '  Liberty 
and  (^quality '  is  still  her  cry,  as  it  was  once  of  certain  other  revo- 
lutionists. These  things  will  soon  find  their  own  level.  Let  us 
hope  the  experiment  may  have  a  fair  triaL  We  shall  all  know 
better  what  to  think  of  it  by  and  by. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  occupied  our  space  without 
grappling  with  the  half-million-superfluous- women  problem,  and 
that  we  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  protesting  against  what 
at  least  has  tlie  merit  of  professing  to  be  a  solution,  a  method 
of  education  which  will  enable  women  to  compete  with  men  in 
various  methods  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  at  present  only  open  t<) 
tlir  latter.  We  confess  it ;  but  wo  put  in  as  a  plea  of  defcmt* 
that  the  proposed  panaeea  will  defeat  its  own  object.  For  one 
woman  wlio  will  beat  the  man  out  of  the  sphere  he  now  occupi« 
there  will  be  two  who  will  friirhten  him  out  of  niatrimonv :  and, 
w  itliout  goinp^  the  len«jth  of  the  clever  burlesque  which  has  gone 
tln()u«i:li  ei«rht  editions  in  America  oil-hand,  the  *  Coming  Woman,' 
wlien*  the  law  of  the  land  is  supposed  to  inflict  a  heavy  annual  fine 
«Mi  every  man  unmarried  after  thirty,  we  do  not  shrink  from  asserting 
that  the  education  of  girls  for  domestic  life  is  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal lact  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Improve  this  education  and 
systematical  I V  train  the  teachers  :  but  keep  the  male  and  female 
types  essentially  distinct.  I'or  those  v<iunu:  iadicjs  who  cannot 
obtain  a  'higher  education'  throujjh  their  parents,  brodiers,  friemls, 
and  books  at  liome,  or  by  means  of  Lectures  in  cities,  let  a  refuge 
!)(»  provided  with  tin*  traininjj^  i^overnesses  ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake, 
<lo  not  let  us  establish  the  'University-woman'  as  the  modem 
type.  We  want  t<»  entice  our  '  j»^oI den  youth'  into  matrimonT, 
not  by  wiles  and  plots  and  match-making  wjirfare,  but  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  true,  modest,  retiring,  useful,  womanly  character.  If 
there  were  more  such  women,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  later  and 
later  ago  at  which  meu  marry.     They  do  not  find  the  help-meet 

with 
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of  Es^lixid  o-'W,  be:  i:  is  prer^.j  tti?  is  reriris  her  femalp 
pr^tz'.\*l'ja,  ^>-^  o^ra  fol'icS**  iz*£  "ae  W^stasn  States  of 
AiE^ri'-.a  LaTe  carr!*  1  <-5  a  fir  Iirr^.r  Tr-TCnctfGa  of  men  than 
iff/nitzL.  WLaz  "■#!•  "LiTP-  DD  2»  5c  b'T?,  ii*7  iT^  langninhnig for 
tLert-  I:  is  ^ajj  t*  -.nrierstirfd  br-w^  :^.  "♦  ha  ^iij«x  place.  It  is 
fK^  tl:i^  :V  r  a  -'.in  :  •  ^.'  i:ii  «*^i.  lis  Ji-nTTP.  Ic  is  quhc 
aa<xl«-:  it*  '■'»n:iru  Oae  ctr:  fc:*  iz§i -'y^r.-^zszlj  z  the  other 
a-*:  f^  pT'-'X-tfrl.  Some  tpeci*!  i^^^orj  :§  fti^r^t-jce  reqairerj  in 
or«:*T  Vf  bri.ir  b.»ti  «yi?  '-f  tie  rliin  vc"tr«?r.  How  is  the 
lA^arjr.^  v>  l^  re«ir€*v?ri  f»n  anv  'ar^»  i.:-:il-f  r  A  ir?at  and  deep 
q-e*:>»n,  on  wLich  tLere  Lis  ^•?■^::  =i  :L  txTilr^r  a&l  toi>  little 
acting !  Miss  Rve  and  a  few  far-sirit^i  asi  rncdcal  people  hare 
her,*  tLemse!res  :o  tL**  t&sL.  TL*"«-  ir=^  •£  :z;r  s^czeciixii?.  Would 
iL'-:e  w«^  more  such  ph'ip!f-!  S-zcl  ni=-«  will  :ro  down  to 
pAteri:v  aJotz  wi::.  tL'ise  o(  Howard  a^f  >{n^  Frj.  iFilbexforcc 
a»l  ClarkiT/cu  Fi^^ence  Nirfidazm-e  az-i  StiDej  Herbert  A 
Tast  r«priQsib;!i:v  rests  wiui  i^»^  wh^  bafe  tiie  power  of 
as4is:2n?  s^rh  a  work,  even  in  tfce  hz^^Kes:  waj-  and  vet  who 
dtxline  v^  stir  in  it.* 

As  to  trades  and  professions,  we  w.-^c  z>x  saj  that  the  err  for 
a  sLare  in  them  for  women  has  noihinr  in  i:.  The  difficnltv  is 
that  the  men  hare  possession,  and  that  ::  is  canximl  thev  shotild. 
I:  is  L^rd  ?■•  fir^^t  ajtiiniT  uwzr^  an"?  vr*i::s^  t^^ssession.     The 

:.  •'  T^z^Z''.:  •.:.!:  -i  ::.'-: r  ••'ari  K:r,  :  u:  :  :i-:  -.rr-  ^.:r^  S'X,  with 
:r.  J < '.  sr,: isfi - : : ■  r..  VV':. .  .^  v- r  ■ : •  •-> ,  *::  -^  ■"'::,  < -  v  - > i  in  finW i nc 
*^.T.j..  •;.  :r.'-r*:  !  ■:  v.  -Tr.-r*  v,  ::.■:.  -■  .»^>  r.  :  vi  .::■■  ::lis  r:vAir_\,  is  n 
r-r.-' i\'^:.r.  !>=•:  r.i.T;  '•■>  «-•  w::':  :  :'  -^  "rrl;  .:  'lo  ri:!!:-^  whicl: 
is  t^:*^-  :  I  <=-r:*j  •  "iir^  .";  --."  '.".-zr-  **  *:     r:/s  -?»  n:-  r.  \:A  wi  men  in 

«  «  *  « 

fii  ':  \'.*\'-.^ :-i :":.  I :  : *  u n :.  i*  : - . ' .  - -:  .  : :.  *  .i^  -ii  r-  -■  i . . s  :1  an  it  cures. 
A ".  : L'-  <•: IT. i'  • ! rr. r-  v. .  : •- .:•-.-  :  •  •  -^  : s  "l  jt  t,  : - ^  : i:: pn tie n ce  ol 
rr. '- r. -^  •  ^  k  ».  rr.  '-r.  -::.!!!:  n « : s.  -.  r.  :  :: .  ■  :> - ';.  :  •.  •  :  *  : >  j*:  "r*r:\ :  \  y.  ^losl 
k:r.':i  -:'  ^r.-i-i  :..-i-  }•-  s  rv-  !  ;v.:::  ri.>  «i..  ^v  w.^men  ?is  men. 
Vi  f*  V. '^r*:  ;:.  r^- i.-j  !  j-:r;-tl  m:r.!r.j->  *:.  •  Sw  :r.  'e  >r^rvnnt-:«iching, 
:r.  <-•:►•  ♦-ri.jv-r*^:!:^:'-  .-i  Kr:i::;  nrzi  .\^^  -:  •-:.  :":.:>  v.L-  ..^  subject. 

As  :''«r  •^^•'  -.i •-::!:.»  ..f  fts":.:  .-:,  •':..  •  jirls  •  :'  *^i-  pcrii^J/  candid 
«-h>*-rv'f  :<  rr.  :r  'i  .::.!:  t'.i;  :L»  ••  ':.-iV,-  a  jron:  •:v.il  \%^  sav  for 
:  "..♦•IT.  selves.  \Vt-  a?  J  Si-  !L.  :r..  %;t  liuj:.  !4:  tr.eir,  but  we  frown 
a:  t^fir  attr-mpts  :■»  ••srrijH-  ir-'i:,  :Lt  :r  j:!*:vi:  *  a^f.  No  doubt 
ir.iny  ir.nre  I.-iv#-  L-.rr.f  'ijtii^.  si.kv::  ci.ai!;>  i^hiih  ihey  ought 
:••  leei,  than  ar*.*  -.;  al!  aw,\:i-  «■!  t':.-  rait.  N«»  •■.«  ub:  the  craveis 
■ifter  inte!ic(  t.;a.  «  u.:;v;i:j.  i;   in   C«'Iii-jos  -r   L  lii^orsilies  would 
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find,   after  they  had  tasted  the  apple,  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
sweet  as  they  expected.      No  doubt  with  many  it   would  be 
only  a  change  from  one  form  of  excitement  to  another,  and  would 
leave  no  mark  for  good  on  the  character.     Just  as  far  as  the 
desire  for  mental  employment  is  indulged  in  a  wise  and  womanly 
way,    not   overstrained    or   ridiculous,    and    without   neglecting 
other  duties,  we  may  well  hope  that  some  vent  for  the  craving 
may  be  found.     But  most  surely  this  is  not  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem.     Is  not  this  want  of  a  use  for  the  overplus  of  woman 
in  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  a  simple  waste  of  strength, 
an  anomaly  as  great  as  the  languishing  of  manufactures  in  a 
peopled  land  which  overflows  with  coal  and  water  power  ?     For 
what  has  Providence  ordered  the  juxta-position  of  the  two  things, 
the  present  overplus  of  upper-class  women  and  the  vast  modern  in- 
crease of  poverty  and  crime,  except  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
bear  one  upt)n  the  other?     We  have  twenty  thousand  Anglican 
clergymen  in  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  There  must  be,  at  least,  an  equally  large  number  of 
women  willing  and  able  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people.     Why  have  we  not  more  organisations  for 
using  them  ?     Why  so  slow  to  establish  paid  or  unpaid  employ- 
ment for  women  as  mission-women  to  our  degraded  parishioners, 
as  deaconesses  to  assist  our  clergy,  as  bands  of  associated  ladies 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  for  the  nursing  of  our  sick  in  hospitals 
and    workhouse   infirmaries,   for   the    education    of  our   pauper 
children?  They  are  willing  to  be  associated  if  leaders  can  be 
found,  and  the  proper  arrangements  can  be  made. 

It  will  be  said  that  English  Sisterhoods  are  on  their  trial,  and 
have  failed  to  become  popular;  some  three  or  four  hundred 
Sisters  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  without  much 
success.  We  reply  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried. 
What  we  have  done  cannot  be  called  a  trical.  If,  in  this 
intensely  Protestant  country,  we  set  up  establishments  on  the 
Roman  motlel,  with  vows,  virtual  if  not  expressed,  as  they 
often  are,  dress  and  habits  like  those  of  mediaeval  times,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  very  young  women,  often  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  Anglican  'Convent'  after  some  disap- 
pointment, and  too  often  sadly  wanting  to  get  away  without 
losing  caste  (much  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the 
celebrated  Roman  Catholic  case),  how  can  we  expect  such  insti- 
tutions to  take  root?  The  need  of  some  born  genius  who  will 
organise  our  English  women  on  a  plan  which  shall  command 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  press  thousands  into  the 
service  instead  of  hundreds,  was  never  more  apparent  than  now. 
Perhaps  the  numerous  failures  of  the  day  ^wm  -^xo^xx^^  ^>\^  "a. 
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regenerator.  The  times  are  ripe.  The  hideous  stream  of  fool, 
corrupted,  degraded  humanity  creeps  along  in  our  great  cities 
sluggishly  and  oflTensively  side  by  side  with  our  growing  wealth 
and  luxury.  Close  observers  are  appalled  at  the  spectacle,  frozen 
with  horror  at  the  prospects  for  the  not  distant  future.  Clergy 
and  philanthropists,  Sisterho<Kls  and  District  Visitors,  schools  and 
workhouses,  fail  altogether  to  grapple  with  it  The  rural  districts 
are  not  very  much  better.  The  old  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  are  not  what  they  were.  A  race  of  mmveauz 
riches  has  taken  the  place  of  many  an  old  family,  caring  far 
less  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  Crime  is  on  the  increase. 
Transportation  is  at  an  end.  The  failure  of  our  Poor  Laws  is 
forcing  itself  on  public  attention.  The  extension  of  the  franchise 
has  intensified  the  danger.  Those  degraded  people  are  now  our 
rulers.     We  cannot  help  ourselves. 

Tben  let  us  make  use  of  the  engine  God  ha^  placed  in 
our  hands.  Pour  into  the  corrupted  stream  the  pure,  healthy 
disinfectant  of  English  womanhood.  Along  with  the  noble,  tbe 
dignified,  the  educated,  the  wealthy,  take  up  the  middle  and 
lower-class  women  who  arc  fitted  to  co-operate  with  them — and 
there  are  many  more  such  than  people  suppose  I  Organise  their 
work.  It  is  the  province  of  the  men  who  fill  our  Parliament, 
especially  the  Upper  House,  our  Convocations,  our  Boards  of 
various  kinds,  to  promote  and  counsel  these  organisations.  It 
would  have  been  done  long  ago  bad  it  not  been  for  our  unhappy 
religious  divisions.  Surely  wo  have  arrived  at  a  point  when  tlie 
luxury  of  such  divisions  must  be  foregone.  It  is  quite  true 
thcit  religious  principle  alone  can  kindle  and  keep  alive  philan- 
thropic zeal,  and  that  sn(  h  principle  can  only  flourish  where 
people  are  in  the  main  a«i:r(!C(l ;  but  there  is  room  for  all,  and  to 
spare.  Let  people  band  together — we  bad  almost  said  anyhow; 
but  certainlv  without  too  j^reat  nicctv.  Combination  is  what  is 
required.  The  vicious  are  combining  <>nly  too  fast.  It  is  high 
time  the  virtuous  combined.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  after 
the  miserable  period  succeeding  the  Restoration,  society  was  only 
.saved  by  the  formation  of  various  associations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  and  encouragement  of  virtue.  Those  times  are 
repeated  in  our  own.  The  doubling  of  the  population  during 
this  century,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  the  means 
of  coping  with  the  needs  of  the  masses,  has  called  u]K>n  us  for 
a  wholly  new  and  perliaps  exceptional  organisation.  Here  are 
the  very  people  to  assist  us  !      Shall  we  neglect  to  use  them? 

After  what  has  preceded  these  remarks,  we  do  not  fear  its 
being  said  that  they  are  a  curious  ending  for  a  notice  of  *  Female 
Education,'     It  is  i\ol  ot  iivMc\i  M^e  Vo  CLv&^xjl^^  il\U  subject  unless 
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the  true  ends  of  woman's  existence  are  kept  in  view.  Marriage, 
domestic  and  social  duties,  education,  and  charitable  works  are, 
at  least  for  the  classes  we  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  in 
this  article,  the  true  ends.  We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  how  female  training  with  reference  to  these  ends  may  be 
healthily  and  wisely  performed.  For  the  sake  of  all  we  hold 
dear,  do  not  let  us  in  the  process  destroy  the  type,  as  yet  superior 
to  all  others,  of  an  English  woman ! 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Researches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turluj/j  including 
Visits  to  Mounts  Ida,  AthoSy  Olympus^  and  Pelion^  and  to  the 
Mirdite  Albanians^  and  other  remote  Tribes ;  with  Notes  on  the 
Ballads^  TaieSy  and  Classical  Superstitions  of  the  Modem  Greek. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Tutor  and 
late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     London,  1869. 

2.  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea :  Extract  from  a  Journal 
of  Travels  in  Greece  in  1839.  By  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Author  of  '  Portugal  and  Gallicia.'  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
present  Earl.     London,  1869. 

"|i  TH.  TOZER'S  two  unpretending  volumes  have  the  thorough 
Jj(JL  taste  of  that  rare  quality,  a  genuine  traveller.  We  speak 
advisedly — as  in  religion  and  philosophy,  so  it  is  in  the  art  of  tra- 
velling :  there  are  many  who  carry  the  thyrsus,  but  few  who  have 
the  true  Bacchic  frenzy  ;  many  who  traverse  foreign  lands,  but  few 
who  see  them ;  many  who  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but  few 
who  find  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  many  who  travel 
for  business,  or  change,  or  distraction,  but  few  who  find  it  a  con- 
stant, eVer-recurring,  pleasure — the  true  medicine  *  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — the  true  *  retreat'  of  our  over-heated  civilization 
— the  true  corrective  of  our  insular  narrowness,  prejudice,  and 
insolence.  Of  these  few  is  Mr.  Tozer.  He,  as  appears  from 
these  volumes,  has  again  and  again  explored  not  only  the  beaten 
track,  but  the  holes  and  comers  of  the  countries  which  he  has 
visited.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Greek 
proverb,  which  he  good-humoured ly  applies  to  himself,  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  *have  eaten  the  ox  and  left  the  tail ' — 

*  In  speaking  thus  of  the  *  vis  medicatrix '  of  travelling,  we  are  fortified  by  the 
best  authority  both  iu  doctrine  and  example.  Thof^  who  have  read  the  charming 
little  volume  of  the  reminiscences  of  his  own  experiences,  privately  printed  by  Sir 
lienry  Holland,  will  see  how  a  succession  of  journeys,  brief  in  time  but  vast 
in  extent,  have  kept  alive  the  energy  and  fire  of  youth  tlirough  an  eventful  life  of 
more  than  eighty  years,  and  shed  upon  a  peaceful  but  not  exhausted  old  age  the 
evening  lights  and  shadows  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  and  characters  of  this 
coantrj  in  the  fear  quarters  of  the  globe. 
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that  is,  who  begin  an  enterprise  without  finishing  it ;  nor,  if  we 
may  give  the  proverb  another  turn  which  we  have  h^rd  applied 
bj  a  Scandinavian  courier,  is  he  one  of  those  who  think  that  tbej 
can  '  buy  the  horse  without  his  tail ' — ^that  is^  who  have  the  charm 
of  travelling  without  its  discomforts.  All  the  incidents  of  move^ 
mcnt  in  barbarous  countries  are  to  him  part  of  his  day's  work, 
day's  adventures,  day's  pleasures.  Nothing  comes  amiss — nothing 
ruffles  the  imperturbable  good  nature  or  wears  out  the  inex- 
haustible patience  of  the  sturdy  Oxford  student  or  his  faithful 
companion.  Neither  the  fleas  of  Albanian  cottages,  nor  the 
apathy  of  Thessalian  mountaineers,  nor  the  barbaric  pomp  of 
Montenegrin  Princes,  nor  tlie  wearisome  quarantine  of  Volo 
('  eleven  days  not  unpleasantly  spent  in  reading  and  writing '), 
nor  the  swinging  net  of  Meteora. 

And  this  leads  us  to  point  out,  besides  the  general  aptitude 
for  a  good  traveller,  still  more  special  qualifications  which  Mr. 
Tozer  possesses  for  travelling  in  the  East  There  are  two  dangers 
to  which  all  such  wanderers  are  exposed.  On  the  one  hand  they 
are  infected  with  a  universal  cynicism,  sometimes  for  all  that  is 
Eastern,  sometimes  more  peculiarly  for  all  that  is  Greek,  which 
fills,  the  journal  of  the  traveller  with  a  monotonous  wail  against 
the  roguery  of  the  Greek  guides,  or  the  corruption  of  the  Greek 
Government,  or  the  superstitions  of  the  Greelc  clergy.  On  the 
f)thcr  hand,  some,  especiallv  of  our  clerG^y,  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
the  ijjnorance  of  the  Eastern  Church,  to  all  the  defects  of  the 
Greek  character,  and  see  wherever  they  gfo  nothing  but  primi- 
tive orthodoxy,  oppressed  Christianity,  j^^rand  and  majestic  ritual. 
It  may  he  truly  asserted  that  by  neitlier  of  these  i-lasses  will 
the  Greek  Church  ever  he  improved,  or  the  East  regenerated. 
The  contempt  of  the  one,  the  flattery  of  the  other,  are  equally  fatal. 
To  neither  of  these  does  Mr.  Tozer  belong.  Enjjlishman  as  he  is 
on  one  side,  and  sound  Churchman  on  the  other,  he  vet  is  able  to 
see  in  the  Greeks  that  which  they  are,  and  nothing  else.  He 
enters  into  their  feelings,  even  when  least  sharing  in  them;  he 
appreciates  the  hollowness  of  nuuh  of  their  reliijion,  even  when 
most  impressed  by  its  tenacity  and  its  solemnity  ;  he  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  effects  of  tiieir  long  servitude  and  ijrnorance,  whilst 
he  exposes  their  indifference,  their  fals(»ness,  and  their  vagueness. 
This  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  our  consuls  and  missionaries  in  the 
l^ast  should  he  formed — not,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  from 
anrorressive  proselvtizers  or  servile  admirers.  This  is  the  stuff 
which  ])ervades  every  pa^e  of  these  volumes. 

The  other  volum<?  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  has  also  its  own  peculiar  cliarm,  of  an  altogether  different 
order.      It   consists  o(   sc\evUot\^  ^vvx^AwUv  luade  and  accurately 
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annotated  with  a  graceful  filial  piety  from  the  journals  of  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon  in  1839.  They  contain  the  record  not  so  much 
of  travels  as  of  interesting  passages  in  modem  Greek  life,  told 
with  a  charm  of  feeling  and  of  diction,  which  at  times  has  a 
true  touch  of  genius.  Commending  the  special  details  of  both 
these  pleasant  works  to  be  read  in  their  own  pages — leaving  Lord 
Carnarvon  to  describe  his  visits  to  the  last  of  the  great  feudal 
chiefs  in  Maina  and  Arcadia — leaving  the  reader  to  follow 
Mr.  Tozer  over  the  well-worn  plain  of  Troy,  up  the  rarely- 
visited  summits  of  Ida,  Athos,  Olympus,  Ossa  and  Pelion, 
across  the  almost  unknown  regions  of  Macedonia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Montenegro,  to  the  almost  forgotten  glories  of  Suli  and 
Yanina,  through  the  vale  of  Tempe,  up  the  precipitous  cliffs  of 
Meteora — we  will  take  this  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the  pecu- 
liar charm,  to  a  scholar  and  historian,  which  modem  Greece 
presents,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  furnishes  the 
background  and  basis  of  both  of  these  agreeable  works.  We 
dismiss  for  the  present  its  political  situation,  and  treat  it  as  a 
monumental  nation. 

Every  one  visits  Greece,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  sake 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  no  one  comes  away  without  an  interest 
in  modem  Greece  also.  It  is  quite  a  different  interest  from 
that  which  we  take  in  modem  Italy ;  partly  more  remote,  partly 
more  near,  and  certainly  far  more  difficult  to  awaken  in  those 
who  have  not  been  there. 

But  it  is  certain  that  forty  years  ago  it  was  as  keen  a  passion 
in  England  as  ever  was  kindled  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign 
country.  No  doubt  Lord  Byron's*  poetry  fanned  the  flame,  but 
the  flame  itself  warmed  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  his  inspiration  more  pure  and  more  touching  than  that 
breathed  by  ^  the  old  poetic  mountains '  and  the  modem  deeds  of 
Greece.  This  rage  of  Philhcllenism  has  now  passed  away  and 
given  place  to  an  Anti-Hellenism,  perhaps  as  unreasonable.  But 
this  makes  it  the  more  easy  to  discuss  calmly  the  real  grounds  of 
historical,  apart  from  political,  interest  which  the  Greek  race 
still  suggests. 

The  first  question  naturally  asked  is,  how  far  the  modem 
Grreeks  are  descendants   of  the  ancient?     A  very  able  argu- 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  subsidence  of  this  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the 
difficolty  of  making  a  complete  collection  of  the  masterpieces  of  poetry,  that  the 
two  most  perfect  compilations  that  exist  of  English  lyrics — viz.  Palgrave's  *  Golden 
Treasury  *  and  Archbishop  Trench's  *  Household  Poetry  * — omit  entirely  the  most 
spirited  ode  that  Byron  ever  wrote,  that  on  '  the  Isles  of  Greece,*  crying  as  it  does 
to  be  admitted  into  some  such  familiar  anthology,  the  more  from  its  being  buried 
in  *  Don  Juao.*  In  Dana's  admirable  collection,  published  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  ardour  for  Greece  has  lasted  longer,  this  fine  poem  has  found  a  place. 
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ment  was  some  years  ago  maintained  by  the  German  FallmermTer, 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  Greeks  in  the  least  degree — that 
they  are  entirely  Sclavonians.     His  book,  however  exaggcnted 
may  be  its  theory,  is  full  of  interest  and  full  of  genius,  and  mij 
be  strongly  recommended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  explore  the 
subject.     In  a  more  moderate  and  a  more  compendious  form 
the  same  argument  is  again  with  great  ability  stated  by  Mr. 
Clark,  the  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  Peloponnesus.    He  affirms  that  the  modem  citizens  of  Sparta 
have  no  more  right  to  the  name  of  Hellenes  than  the  citizens  of 
Warsaw.     We  do  not  presume  to  attack  the  position  of  either 
of  those  distinguished  travellers  directly ;  the  utmost  that  we 
shall  attempt  will  be  to  outflank  it  in  some  of  its  outposts.     There 
have  been  many  endeavours  to  prove  the  converse  of  this  view 
by  Gordon,  Zinkciscn,  Thirlwall,  who  have  maintained  the  sub- 
stantial continuity  of  the  Hellenic  race.     Mr.  Tozer  opens  his 
instructive  30th   chapter  with  an  excellent  summary   of  both 
sides  of  the   controversy.      All  that  we  shall    here  propose  is 
to  point  out  the  relations,  the  resemblance,  of  the  two  histories 
to   each   other.      But   before   doing   so,   we   would   venture  to 
throw  out  one  general  remark  on  the  identity  of  race.     It  is  this. 
No  doubt  the  physical  influence  of  race  is  exceedingly  import- 
ant.    It  is  to  nations  what  family  character  is  to  individuals. 
Every  one  who  knows  the  effect  of  this  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  considering:  it.     It   is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
oversights   in   Mr.    Buckle's   *  History  of  Civilization,'   that  he 
almost  or  altogether  excliules  it,      Ikit  j^ranting  the   importance 
of  actual  descent,  we  must  also  make  immense  allowance  for  the 
eft'ect  of  adoptiou   into  a  race.      It  seems  from   experience  to  be 
perfectly  possible  for  one  nation  so  to  succeed  to  another  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  drop  of  the  old  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  new, 
and  yet  that  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  the  force,  the  surrounding; 
circumstances  of  the  old  race,  have  been  such  as  that  the  new 
race  actually  becomes  assimilated   to  its  predecessor,  and   may 
thus  fairly  claim  a  kind  of  connexion  with  it,  thoujrh  lliere  is  in 
fact  mme.      '  Adoption,'  we  know,  was  with    the  Romans  abso- 
lutely equival(»nt  to   'sonship'  in  private  families.      And  so  on 
the  great  staofe  of  history  there  must  be  many  instances  where  the 
identity  of  character,  almost  amounting  to  identity  of  race,  has 
been   produced  sim])ly   by  this  kind  of  national  adoption  and 
absorption. 

In  our  own  history  the  Normans  afford  an  instance  of  this 
kind.  Henry  111.  and  Edward  I.  had  become,  we  cannot 
})erhaps  say  Anglo-Saxons,  but  Englishmen.  The  Geraldines 
in   Ireland,  aller   fv\c   geTvv\^\.W\s,  Wd  l^ecome  {[tsis  Hibernis 
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Hibemiores.  In  Russian  history  there  are  two  still  more  striking 
cases.  The  dynasty  of  Russia  was  Norman,  no  less  than  that 
of  WilUam  the  Conqueror,  and  yet,  in  a  very  few  generations, 
it  became  completely  Russian  and  Slavonic  in  character. 
Again,  much  later,  if  the  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
are  to  be  believed,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  Russian  blood  in  any 
of  the  Russian  Emperors  since  the  death  of  Peter  II.  But 
such  has  been  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
Paul  I.,  Alexander  I.,  and  Nicholas  I.,  might  almost  be  taken  as 
representative  men  of  the  Russian  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
total  change  of  circumstances,  or  the  proximity  of  an  alien  people, 
may  produce  a  difference  so  great  between  the  descendants  and 
their  ancestors,  as  almost  to  efface  the  identity  of  lineage.  No  race 
is  so  pure  as  the  Jewish.  Yet  let  any  one  go  to  Cracow,  where 
half  the  population  is  Jewish,  and  he  will  feel  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  the  Jews  whom  he  there  encounters  to  be  the 
countrymen  of  David  and  Isaiah,  is  at  least  as  formidable  as 
that  of  believing  any  modern  Greeks  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Pericles  or  Leonidas.  Accordingly  this  question  of  descent  is 
not  of  primary  importance  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks.  They 
may  possibly  be  of  entirely  Slavonic  descent,  but  still  there  may 
have  been  causes  which  have  so  greatly  modified  this  descent  as 
to  make  it  practically  untrue  to  say  that  they  stand  to  ancient 
Greece  in  any  relation  resembling  that  of  the  citizens  of  Warsaw. 

What  then  are  the  real  resemblances? 

1.  The  language.  Modern  Greek,  whatever  its  corruptions, 
is  still  the  child  of  ancient  Greek,  by  a  more  direct  and  unmixed 
lineage  than  that  which  connects  any  of  the  Western  languages 
with  Latin. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  wander  into  a  philological  discussion. 
But  still  language  is  an  historical  monument  as  truly  as  any 
Cathedral,  and  the  words  of  a  language  are  links  of  descent  as 
truly  as  the  pedigree  of  any  child  born  of  the  race  of  Adam.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  two  classes  of  words,  each  of  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  question.  The  first  shall  be  those 
which  connect  the  most  modem  with  the  most  ancient  times. 
*TSa)p,  for  '  water,'  has  been  in  modern  Greek  entirely  superseded 
by  Nepo.  What  is  Nepo  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  a 
word  belonging  to  the  most  primitive  age  cf  Greece — to  the  ago 
when  Nereus,  and  the  Nereids  were  the  Divinities  of  the  Sea  ?  * 
It  never  appears  in  classical  works,  but  this  only  shows  how  deep 
down  in  the  vitals  of  the  national  language  it  lay  flowing  on,  lurk- 

^  Ncp^  18  DOW,  properly  speaking,  ruDning  water :  $dXaff<ra  still  retains  its  pro- 
per meaning  of  talt  water,  as  the  salt  spring  in  the  Acropolis  was  in  old  times 
0d\aaffti,  as  well  as  the  sea ;  so  a  tub  of  sea-water  is  94kaffV9^ 
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ing  here  and  there  in  provincial  dialects,  till  at  last,  when  the 
superficial  crust  of  literature  was  broken  through,  it  appeared 
above  ground,  and  entirely  displaced  its  later  rival.  This,  the  moit 
modem  and  universal  of  Greek  words,  is  thus  also  the  most  ancient 
Another  word,  less  full  of  meaning  but  of  the  same  class,  is 
fipvaaa,  for  a  spring.  It  must  be  an  ancient  word — ^formed  from 
/Spuo),  to  be  abundant,  to  burst  forth — but  it  never  appears  in  the 
classics :  it  is  unknown  till  it  too  reappears  as  the  common  name 
for  the  bursting  abundant  springs  so  g^teful  to  the  weary 
traveller — and  so,  like  Nepo,  a  closely-connecting  link  between 
the  old  and  the  new  Greece. 

A  third  which  wc  mention  with  more  hesitation  is  rparfox&L, 
for  a  song.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  mere  generalisation  of 
Tragtpdia  into  all  poems,  as  Conifjpdia  was  in  like  manner  gene- 
ralised in  Italian.  But  it  may  be,  and  more  probably  is,  the 
primitive  rustic  word  for  the  village  songs  for  which  the  goat 
was  a  prize,  which  after  shooting  up  in  Athens  into  the  exalted 
heights  of  the  Tragedy  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  still  lingered 
in  the  rural  districts  in  its  original  sense,  and  is  still  so  used  for 
the  very  same  kind  of  songs  at  the  present  day. 

Another  whole  group  of  words  is  that  which  contains  Che 
nomenclature  of  trees  and  plants,  in  almost  every  instance  identical 
with  the  ancient  names,  and  the  more  capable  of  verification 
from  the  numorous  instances  In  which  localities  derive  their 
mimes  from  their  vcg-etation  : — 

'Tn  every  country,  as  might  iiatunxlly  bo  exiKiCted,  this  is  one  not 
iiifrcqucut  source  of  iioineueliiture  :  but  here  it  prevails  in  au  extra- 
onlinjiry  inaiiuer,  jiruvin*^',  amongst  other  tilings,  tlie  eomi»letely  rural 
eliaraetor  of  the  popuhition,  whetlicr  H<'lh;nie  or  Slavonic,  at  the 
lime  wh(^n  these  names  were  given.  Thus  on  (Olympus  we  have 
noti<'(Ml  C'arva  "  ihc  nuts,"  and  Leftoearytx,  '*  the  hazels,"  and  near 
Jiapsani  there  is  a  village  called  Krania,  ''the  coniels."  ()u  IV-lion, 
lu-'sides  Kerasia  and  P<»lydendron,  there  is  Kissos,  '*  thu  ivy,"*  near 
Zagora  ;  and  among  Slavonie  names  wo  iind  Bukova,  Dukovina,  *'  the 
lu'eclu'S,"  ahove  Monastir,  Araehova,  "the  nuts,"  on  the  side  of 
Parnassus,  Xavarino,  "  tlu;  niapks,"  Vcrvena,  '-the  willows,"  and 
others.  If  the  reader  will  takf  thu  trouble  to  <xamiue  the  modem 
distriet  of  Laeonia  in  Kiejxrt's  maji  of  (ireeee,  he  will  Iind  that  ont 
of  a  vcirv  moderate  numbtr  of  names  the  following  have  a  similar 
derivation:  —  Castania,  from  the  chestnut,  Platanaki  and  Platans 
from  the  ])hine-tree,  Kyparissi  from  the  cypress,  Apidia  from  the 
]H'ar,  AehhidokamlM.s  from  thr  wild  pe:ir.  Sykia  from  the  fig,  Volanidis 
from  tlie  valoncaoak,  Myrtia  from  the  myrtle,  Daphui  from  tho  laurel, 
Araehova  from  the  nut,  Kydonia  from  the  <piinee  ;  and  others  l)ear 
the  names  of  plants,  as  Marathouisi  of  tho  fcnuel,  and  Fhlomochori  of 
the  mullein.'  -  (T<.7xy,  n.  V\1 ,) 
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These  words  (to  which,  no  doubt,  many  more  might  be  added) 
connect  the  present  Greece  with  its  most  primitive  age.  Hiere 
are  others  which  connect  it  with  a  more  modern,  but  still  an 
ancient  and  most  interesting  stage.  Some  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  modem  Greek  are  those  of  which  we  catch  the 
first  glimpse  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
Xoi'TToi/  for  o5i/,  ifirarfo}  for  eZ/xt,  (l>0dv(o  for  efyxpfioi^  irerecvo^ 
for  aXe/rro)/?,*  iriAl^w  for  Xa/i/Sai/o),  Xva  with  the  subjunctive  for 
the  infinitive.  These  are  enough  to  show  us  that  the  pro- 
vincial dialect  spoken  by  the  humbler  classes,  and  which  remained 
when  all  the  outer  crust  of  the  educated  classes  was  swept  away, 
was  that  spoken  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  They  moved 
in  the  same  layer  of  society  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
modem  Greek  nation.  In  dealing  with  the  modem  Greeks  we 
have,  therefore,  a  direct  contact  with  the  earliest  age  of  Christ- 
ianity, such  as  we  find  nowhere  else.  The  tongue  of  the  peasants 
of  Sparta  and  of  Attica  still  retains  something  of  the  vital  tincture 
of  the  sacred  Greek  of  the  Apostolic  time. 

2.  A  second  point  of  connexion  between  ancient  and  modern 
Greece  is  the  scenery.  This  connexion  of  history  and  geography 
in  all  countries  is  especially  seen  in  Greece.  The  compactness, 
the  variety,'  the  impressiveness  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  make  them  far  more  important  to  the  ancient  history  and 
mythology  of  Greece,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  scenery  in 
th«  world.  They  seem  to  be  absolutely  instinct  with  life.  We 
may  almost  say  of  the  hills  and  plains  of  Greece  what  Luther 
said  of  the  words  of  St  Paul,  '  They  are  not  dead  rocks  and  dead 
valleys — they  are  living  creatures,  and  have  hands  and  feet.' 
This  connexion  with  the  ancient  history  has  been  elsewhere 
drawn  out  at  length,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  pretend  that  the 
modern  history  depends  upon  it  in  anything  like  the  same  degree. 
That  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  points  of  contrast  rather  than  of 
resemblance.    But  we  may  mention  one  or  two  instances  in  which 

*  For  the  tendency  to  substitute  the  peneral  for  the  particular,  of  which  this  is 
mn  instance,  see  au  excellent  passage  in  Mr.  Tozer,  ii.  110 : — 

'  Oak  in  these  parts  is  called  livZpovy  as  being  the  tree  par  excellenre ;  this  is  one 
among  many  instances  in  modem  Greek  of  a  generic  name  being  used  specifically 
for  the  most  marked  class  that  falls  under  it,  as  "  beast "  in  English  commonly 
signifies  **  bullock/'  The  modem  Greek  for  a  horse,  &\oyoy  (as  being  the  most 
important  **  irrational  animal ")  is  a  well-known  instance ;  ^iC^pi  also,  the  word 
for  madder,  is  similarly  the  root  2^^  excellence.  Colonel  Leake  somewhere  men- 
tions that  in  the  islands,  where  there  are  no  horses,  donkevs  are  called  vpdyfiara, 
•*  facts,"  or  "  possessions  :"  but  in  reality  throughout  the  district  whicli  we  have 
been  traversing  the  word  rpayfia  (pronounced  pranund)  is  applied  to  all  beasts  of 
hnrden,  whether  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  as  they  are  the  most  important  possession. 
In  the  Cretan  dialect  Krrjfia,  we  are  told,  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  a  horse ;  and 
KTtirot  similarly  signified  a  beast  of  burden  in  Hellenistic  Greek.' 

the 
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the  natural  features  have,  as  it  were,  driven  the  history  of  bodi 
periods  into  the  same  channels. 

In  the  Persian  war  the  Delphians  took  refoge  in  the  Coryciio 
cave.  Just  in  like  manner  the  Greeks  of  the  same  district  took 
refuge  in  the  Turkish  war.  Both  in  the  Persian  and  the  Gaulish 
invasion  of  Greece  the  in%'aders  were  repelled  bj  the  rolling  down 
of  rocks  from  the  cliflb  of  Delphi.  We  have  ourselves  conversed 
with  a  Greek,  who,  as  a  young  man,  was  employed  in  this  very 
work  against  the  Turks. 

In  like  manner  we  cannot  form  a  better  notion  of  Athens  as  it 
was  after  the  Persians  had  left  it,  than  in  the  lively  account  of 
it,  just  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Turks,  given  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  one  of  the  first  occupiers  of  the 
cluster  of  deserted  houses. 

3.  The  customs  of  the  people  have  partly  been  continaed 
through  the  mere  identity  of  place  —  but  rartly  throngh  the 
real  likeness  of  character.  Remember  the  Grecian  shepherds* 
dogs,*  how  exacdy  does  their  endless  baying  remind  all  travd- 
lers  of  the  kvv€^  likaxofjuopot  of  the  ^  Odyssey  * — and,  as  Mr.  Tokt 
observes,  *  more  than  one  traveller,  when  alone  on  the  mountains^ 
has  escaped  from  them  only  by  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of 
them,  as  Ulysses  is  described  to  have  done,  in  which  case  they 
will  surround  you  without  attacking  you.'  Look  at  the  use  of 
oil  for  anointing;  in  ancient  times.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
its  wide  diffubion.  Yet  perhaps  a  homely  instance  of  it  is  still 
to  be  traced  in  the  use  of  "grease  throughout  tlie  lower  classes,  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  to  keep  off  insects.  The  Albanians  dip 
their  long  shirts  in  grease — and  then  never  take  them  off — but 
are  perfectly  free  from  vermin.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  the 
(■reeks  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky 
hill  to  gaze  at  ciny  spectacle  in  the  open  air.  This  at  once  gives 
us  the  first  germ  of  the  ancient  theatre.  Read  Lord  Carnarvon's 
striking  description  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  at 
Athens.     It  is  the  germ  of  the  ancient  drama: — 

*  On  tliis  (lay  many  gr()iii)s  of  pc^asants  wore  collected  under  the 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiiis,  their  favourite?  trysting- 
plucc ;  fiomo  lying  along  the  groimd  and  basking  in  the  sun,  as  if  thej 
had  caught  the  dreamy  spirit  of  the  eastern  world,  others  tracing  in 
circles  or  half-<nrclc8  the  movements  of  their  warlike  dance.  In  the 
centre  of  this  dance  a  man  was  moving,  on  whom,  as  on  their  lesder, 
every  eye  was  fixed.  They  imitated  his  paces,  they  kindled  at  hi« 
gestures,  and  they  were  calm  again,  under  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
pnrssive  eye.     Sometimes  tliey  advanctjd  rapidly  and  fiercely,  some- 

•  Tozer,  ii.  16. 

times 
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have  seen,  tlie  same  name  of  *  tragedy ;  *  they  are  preserved,  as  of 
old,  in  the  mouths  of  blind  wandering  minstrels ;  they  descend 
in  substance,  it  may  be,  from  the  yet  earlier  stage  of  the  race 
before  the  separation  of  the  Aryan  nations. 

On  this  whole  subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  extremely 
instructive  chapter  in  Mr.  Tozer's  *  second  volume,  in  which  he 
investigates  the  whole  question  of  these  Romaic  ballads  with  all 
the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the  experience 
and  learning  of  Ulrichs  and  Passow,  and  the  taste  and  genius  of 
Fauriel.  But  any  traveller  can  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge — 
almost  any  song  gives  a  new  impression  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
old  Homeric  touch — as  well  as  of  the  Oriental  feeling  which 
unites  the  modem  Greek  more  than  the  ancient  Greek  with  the 
whole  East.  We  ourselves  have  heard  a  song  of  this  kind  sung 
on  the  heights  of  Parnassus  by  the  villagers  of  Aracova,  which 
sprung  directly  out  of  the  slaughter  of  a  robber  chief  three  years 
before.  It  was  homely  enough  in  its  diction  and  its  thoughts, 
but  it  was  curious  to  taste  in  so  absolutely  genuine  a  form  a 
smack  both  of  the  fighting  scenes  of  the  *  Iliad  '  and  of  the  song 
of  Deborah. 

In  different  parts  of  Mr.  Tozer's  volumes  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  these  ballads.  We  select  one,  which  is  curious  as 
illustrative  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  ghosts  and  vampires, 
and  «is  ^ivin«j  in  its  most  ploasiiiff  form  the  almost  invariable 
introduction  of  the  conversation  of  birds,  as  in  the  old  mythology, 
or  in  the  Aristoplianic  drama.  It  is  also,  as  Mr.  Tozer  observes,! 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Romaic  ballads;  and  it  possesses  an 
additional  interest,  from  our  being  able  to  trace  in  it  the  wav 
in  which  these  songs  are  l)rou«j:lit  to  perfection  : — 

'  The  Spectrk. 

'  A  mother  had  nine  f^allant  sons,  and  one  beloved  daughter. 
One  only  chuightcr,  dearly  prized,  tlie  darling  of  her  bosom; 
For  twelve  long  years  she  suffered  not  the  sun  to  rest  u})on  her. 
But  washed  her  at  the  fall  of  night,  and  combed  her  locks  ctre  day- 
break ; 
And  while  the  stars  were  still  ou  high  ranged  them  in  dainty  tresses. 
Now.  wljen  there  eanio  an  embassy  from  a  far  distant  country, 
And  sought  to  lead  her  as  a  l)ride  into  the  land  of  strangers. 
Eight  of  her  brothers  were  averse,  but  Constimtiuo  api)roved  it: 
*'  Nay,  send  her,  mother  mine,"  he  said,  "  into  the  land  of  strangers; 
To  the  far  country  I  fr(M|uent,  wliere  I  am  wont  to  travel; 


*  Cliap.  '2S.  • 

t  T(^zer,  ii.  'JTi,  07.    Yvu-  \W  \'.\\\\\atsj  svivi  -Asv*  IantvI  Carnarvvm,  p.  103,  aod  for 
the  prouuiR'ncc  j:\vcu  \o  vW  \nT<\>/\\>\«\..,  w.^^v's'AAW,  Vi^. 
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So  I  sball  gain  a  resting-place,  a  comfortable  mansion." 

"  Prudent  you  are,  my  son,"  she  said ;  **  but  your  advice  is  evil. 

What  if  feu  sickness  visit  me,  or  gloomy  death  approach  mc. 

Or  joy  or  sorrow  be  my  lot,  who  then  shall  fetch  her  for  mo  ?  " 

He  sware  to  her  by  Gk)d  on  high  and  by  the  holy  martyrs, 

That  if  dark  death  should  visit  her,  or  sickness  fall  upon  her, 

Or  joy  or  sorrow  be  her  lot,  he  would  go  forth  to  fetch  her. 

And  so  she  sent  her  Areto  into  the  land  of  strangers. 

But  when  there  came  a  season  fraught  with  pestilential  sickness. 

And  they  were  struck  with  fell  disease,  and  the  nine  brothers  perished. 

Then,  like  a  bulrush  in  the  plain,  the  mother  sat  deserted. 

At  all  their  tombs  she  beat  her  breast  and  raised  her  lamentation ; 

But  when  she  came  to  Constantino's  she  lifted  up  the  gravestone, 

And  "  Bise,"  she  cried,  "  my  Constantino ;   I  need  my  darling 

daughter. 
Didst  thou  not  swear  by  God  on  high,  and  by  the  holy  martyrs, 
When  joy  or  grief  became  my  lot,  that  thou  would'st  go  to  fetch 

her?" 

*Lo!  from  his  tomb — there,  where  he  lay— her  invocation  raised 
him. 
He  rode  upon  the  stormy  cloud,  the  stars  bedecked  his  bridle ; 
His  escort  was  the  shining  moon  ;  and  thus  he  went  to  fetch  her. 
Before  his  flight  the  mountains  rose,  and  disappeared  behind  him. 
Till  he  beheld  her  where  she  combed  her  tresses  in  the  moonlight. 
Then  from  afar  he  called  to  her,  and  from  afar  he  hailed  her : 
"  Come  with  mo ;  come,  my  Arot^  I  our  mother  caUeth  for  thee." 
'<  Alas  !  "  she  answered,  **  brother  dear,  at  such  an  hour  as  this  is  ! 
Say,  is  thy  summons  one  of  joy  ?  shall  I  put  on  my  jewels  ? 
Or,  if  'tis  gloomy,  tell  me  so,  and  I'll  not  change  my  garments." 
"  Come  wiSi  me ;  come,  my  Arete ;  wait  not  to  change  thy  garments  1 " 

'  Then  as  they  passed  along  the  road,  accomplishing  their  journey, 
The  birds  began  to  sing  aloud,  and  this  was  what  they  uttered  : 
"  O  strange  I  a  spirit  of  the  dead  loading  a  lovely  lady ! " 
"  O  listen,  Constantino,"  she  said,  "  to  what  the  birds  are  singing : 
O  strange  I  a  spirit  of  the  dead  leading  a  lovely  lady  1 " 
"  Begard  them  not,  the  silly  birds ;  regard  them  not,  my  sister." 
So  they  passed  on ;  but,  as  they  passed,  again  the  birds  were  singing, 
"  O  wondrous  pitiable  sight !  O  mystery  of  sadness, 
To  see  the  spirits  of  the  dead  walking  beside  the  living  !  " 
^  O  listen,  listen,  brother  dear,  to  what  the  birds  are  singing : 
Behold  the  spirits  of  the  dead  walking  beside  the  living !  " 
^  Begard  them  not,  poor  birds,"  he  said ;  '^  regard  them  not,  my 

sister." 
"  Alas  I  I  fear  thee,  brother  mine !  thy  garments  smell  of  incense." 
"  Tis  naught,"  he  said  ;  "  on  ycstcreve  we  worshipped  at  the  altar. 
And  there  the  priest,  in  passing  by,  fumed  me  with  clouds  of  incense." 
And  once -again,  as  they  passed  on,  yet  othcx  bixdE  Ytetv^  «^^svs^^ 
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*^  Almighty  Goi  !  tbino  hand  it  is  this  mizade  that  woikcth. 
To  send  a  spirit  of  the  dead  to  load  this  loTeIr  ladv."* 
8ho  heard  the  voices  as  ther  spake,  and  her  heart  sank  within  hca*. 
^  O  listen,  listen,  Constantine,  to  what  the  birds  are  singing ! 
Say,  where  are  now  thy  golden  hair,  and  flowing  fair  moustechcs  ?  " 
^  A  wasting  sickness  fell  on  me,  near  to  the  graye  it  bron^t  me ; 
Twas  then  I  lost  my  golden  hair  and  lowing  fair  monstaches." 

*  They  came :   and  lo !   the  dorir  was  closed,  the    bolt  was  drawn 
before  it, 
And  the  barred  windd^rs,  one  and  alL  with  spiders'  webs  were  tangkd. 
**  Open,'"  he  cried,  •'  my  mother  dear !  behold,  I  bring  thy  danght^  I" 
^  If  thoa  bcest  Chamn,  come  n<»t  here  ;  I  have  uo  other  children. 
My  Arete,  unhappy  one ;  lixlgcs  far  nJT  with  strangen.** 
^'  0[»en,  my  mother!  tarry  not ;  'tis  C^n«tantine  that  speaketh! 
Did  I  not  swear  by  Go<l  on  high,  and  by  the  holy  martyrs, 
When  joy  or  grief  became  thy  lot,  that  I  would  g-i  to  fetch  her?  " 
She  r(>sc ;  and  as  she  reached  the  di3or  the  mother's  soul  departed ! ' 

4.  From  the  poetry  of  the  modem  Greeks  we  turn  to  their 
jrencral  charaeter.  Many  years  ago  we  met  a  Scotsnian  who  had 
gone  out  in  the  first  Philhellenic  frenzy,  and  who  by  experience 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  triple  experience  of  a  scildier,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  professor,  had  known  more  of  them  than  any  one  that  we  have 
eyer  met,  who  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  battle  of  Pha- 
Innim,  who  (lefende<l  Mauromikali  in  the  citadel  of  Xauplia, 
when  irietl  for  tlio  inurJ'^r  ni'  Cajv*  «ri>trix  ainl  who  instructed 
the  \c)uthtul  Grreks  in  Aribli»:le  .ind  ilic  New  Testament  from  an 
Attir  rLair  of  in«Hlern  philosophy.  We  asked  him  the  question, 
common  enouirh  lor  stmnirers  to  p;::, — '  What  is  the  rharacter  of 
the  mjxlern  Gn^rks?  '  \\v  answered  at  once,  'There  is  no  such 
thine,  vou  must  take  ( irM  class  hv  itself,'  an  1  then  proceeded  to 
rount  on  h:^  fiiijf rs  n«»  Ifss  than  nine  ilifferent  shades. 

*  The  S!:iyri  ii.ti^  a:\-  tlr-  v.  r-i.  h  :  .  nc  :  H'I:  th-.*  Far.ari»itt"«,  that 
i>,  those  <i:.  k-  v.h'»  iu  '.iifiVront  •::.:».>  ;i:.'l  fnna  diffeniit  couutrirt 
V. .  r*'  f'll'  •  :•  i  ii.t  •  th  Patrinrrh's  C-urt  hv  th-.  Fi.n:iri,  or  liiihthooR^ 
•  f  tht  ^T'liT:  II' ni  if  C<-iist.iut:u«»ple.  were  thr  !ii«»ft  eultivuttd,  but 
i:l-t  ;].  Li  -:  ::.':iLr;::!.L: :  the  i;r.»0'rs  wi-rt  jrinling  and  avftricioiw; 
ih-    UiiLury  -hifN.   ;'•:.  ci«ii^  a::d  d- icnv^;  1 ;    the  Ilishoi»s,*  who  in 

•  A  -::.k:nc  .r*:^:  .v  rf  ••  .  .•.•r:-.r»;:.;  t :: -j:  .  f  :!.>  cLaractor  of  the  Grt^ks  in 
:':.■•  :-  w:.  ^i  ^  ::.  \\..  oi>  ::.*:a.  >  ;bed  v..:-..  ?Til^rl<s^.•■»u  r'rv>iuced  bv  the  twoonthow 
'who  V^*.  k:.-^  \\.kv:.  *•■:':.  rr.->;.'  -.ir.  ;  ?.  i  the  pUa^nrv  of  ibc  acquaintance  (h 
t;;jt  aoc  ■ajp;:*ht-';  w  i  di-v.r  j:--l  o*  i:;-;.  .>tcr  ;bv  liwc  Sir  Thomas  Wvse)  odIv  io 
A:i;i'ii<.  can  forr^i  i.u  x  ■  *.  .  .  !  :.;,■  .  :  a-r..  ^f  r.is  c-  t:ija;.y  ii:  travellinc  thronghlhe 
fiTvi^a  nj»>u:.:.iir  t.  :*-  vir'v  ..•  :  ::,  .;■<  :  >::tu.:','v  ;<  work  on  the  Pelopobnen^ 
\\\  :Lc  c^^mr'.ai  •<.  .i- ::••■■><  :.>.  vt-;:  :  i:nJ.t-l,  i:.i:t'riit:i.i  by  his  official  life 
arain-t  :be  Grrk  Oi-v,  n.n^.:  U\\  .:!:  .-ht  .*.  r^  r%  ♦,?.  vk  p.usaDt,  crery  Greek 
|'ri<*t,  was  :o  h-.r..  ^  v.wrv,  ^.'\  *.  •.\i;':-r;-..  v.;.^  «.*:«:  V.i:..r.  auo  lirvw  from  him  in  nCBn 
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former  times  were  almost  all  Fanariotes,  partook  of  tho  virtues  and 
vices  of  that  class;*  the  peasants  were  honest  and  simple;  so,  in  a 
measure,  were  the  feudal  proprietors  and  the  married  parochial  clergy ; 
so,  in  an  eminent  degree,  were  the  Hydriote  merchants.  During  their 
long  period  of  carrying  trade  it  is  said  that  they  never  kept  accounts, 
and  never  broke  their  word.  Masses  of  specie  were  transported  from 
island  to  island  in  the  girdles  of  sailors,  or  poured  out  on  the  tables  of 
cabins  and  then  loosely  tied  up  in  a  bag  with  a  ship-  rope ;  and  in  all 
their  dealings  they  shrank  from  ever  adding  an  oath  to  tiieir  word.' 

But  still  we  have  usually  one  general  impression  which 
is  probably  correct,  and  which  at  any  rate  deserves  notice 
as  connecting  them  directly  with  ancient  Greece.  It  has  often 
struck  us  as  curious  that  the  two  great  Homeric  characters 
arc  the  types  not  so  much  of  Greece  in  its  classical  age,  as 
of  Greece  in  its  two,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  them, 
debased  ages.  Achilles  —  the  fiery,  ungovernable,  beautiful, 
impetuous  youth — has  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  him 
through  the  long  series  of  the  transcendent  worthies  of  the  prime 
of  the  Greek  commonwealth,  till  we  come  to  the  equally  im- 
petuous, ungovernable,  magnificent,  half-barbarian  Alexander. 
Greek  history,  as  it  is  strikingly  expressed  by  Hegel  in  his 
pregnant  work  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  History ' — *  Greek  His- 
tory, the  youth  of  the  human  race,  came  in  with  a  youth — 
Ac^lles  ;  and  went  out  with  a  youth — Alexander.' 

Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  to  Ulysses.  He, 
too,  is  the  type,  not  so  much  of  the  sages  or  warriors  of  the 
Periclean  nr  even  of  the  Platonic  age,  as  he  is  of  the  incessant 
restless  activity  and  the  craft  and  cunning  which  we  now  ascribe* 
to 'the  modem  Greek.  We  do  not  mean  that  Ulysses  has  not 
qualities  much  higher,  and  that  his  craft  is  not  exhibited  on  a 
more  heroic  scale.  But  that  there  is  a  real  affinity  between  his 
career  and  even  the  baser  form  of  the  Greek  character,  as  now 
known,  is  evident  from  the  lower  representations  of  him  by  the 
Greek  tragedians.  The  first  decided  outburst  of  this  Odyssean 
type  was  in  the  Greek  as  he  appeared  in  the  times  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Greece  to  Rome,  and  it  is  an  argument  for  the 
identity  of  the  present  with  the  ancient  Greek  that,  even  if  we 
cannot  trace  a  likeness  between  him  and  the  classical  Hellene, 
no  one  can  mistake  the  likeness  between  him  and  the  Greek  of 
Juvenal. 

This  is  the  true  versatility  of  Ulysses ;  but  it  is  also  the  versa- 
tility of  the  modem  Greek.     The  present  writer  once  employ etl 

♦  These  are  *  the  Primatea  *  described  in  Lord  Gamarron's  Diary.  Si»e  his 
interestiDg  account  of  his  interviews  with  Petro  Bey,  p.  42  (which  recalls  to  us  n 
visit  of  our  own  to  the  same  venerable  chief),  and  wUu  Co\oc»VKWi\  V.^.'^'V^. 

Vol  126.— No.  252.  2  i.  Ts^V^x^a^ 
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a  Greek  servant  at  Madrid.  It  was  impossible  to  coaoeive  a 
better  exemplification  of  Juvenal's  lines.  In  his  cleverness,  bis 
self-adaptation,  his  unscrupulousness,  his  fertility  of  resources,  in 
that  totally  unsympathetic  land  of  Castille — as  unsympathetic 
to  him  as  once  was  Rome  to  an  Acbamn  or  Athenian — he  was 
the  *  Grapculus  csuriens '  all  over.  And  this  is  continued  through 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Patriarch 
Jeremiah  by  Mr.  Finlay,  which  is  probably  unexampled  as  a  tzait 
of  national  character.  It  is  stated  by  the  Greek  historians  that  in 
the  rei^n  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  whilst  Loufti  Pasha  was 
Grand  Vizier,  the  divan  was  impressed  with  the  duty  of  the  Sultan 
to  destroy  every  church  in  every  town  taken  by  storm,  and  there- 
fore, amongst  others,  in  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  Jeremiah, 
to  avert  this  catastrophe,  held  a  secret  conference  with  the 
Vizier,  and  between  them  the  following  scheme  of  escape  was 
constructed.  The  Patriarch  demanded  a  public  audience.  He 
was  long  kept  waiting  without.  When  he  entered  all  admired 
the  dignity  of  his  aspect  His  white  beard  descended  to  his 
breast,  and  the  sweat  fell,  as  in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  in 
large  drops  from  his  forehead.  He  pleaded  before  the  Grand 
Vizier,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  around,  that  Constantinople 
was  not  taken  by  storm,  but  was  surrendered  voluntarily  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  with  the  nobles  and  people,  to  Sultan 
Mohammed.  The  Grand  Vizier  warned  the  Patriarch  that  ho 
must  prove  his  assertion  by  Mussulman  witnesses.  Tlie  Patriarcli 
consented,  and  the  court  was  adjourned  for  twentv  davs.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  two  ao^e<l  Turks,  broujrht  from  Adrianople  ami 
well  paid  by  the  Patriarch,  were  introduced  into  the  court: — 

*  Their  beards  wore  white  as  the  purest  snow,  red  circles  surrounded 
their  eyes,  in  which  the  t<^ftrs  collected  incessantly.  Tlu-ir  heads  and 
their  ft'ct  moved  tremulously.  They  stoo*!  together  lx3forc»  the  assembly 
like  two  hroth(^rs  whom  tleatli  hatl  forgotten.  They  declaral  that 
they  were  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  siege  and  were  now 
one  hundred  and  two,  and  they  then  in  the  most  ft)rmal  manner  recited 
their  story,  that  jMohamet  was,  under  a  solemn  treaty,  conducted  by 
Ccmstantine  into  Constantinople,  luul  fri>m  him  roceive<l  the  empire, 
Thu  <livan  accordingly  received  their  report,  and  the  Sultan  with- 
drew his  decree.* 

lliat  a  forged  treaty  should  have  been  exhibited  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church  is  no  more  than  the  False  Decretals  in 
the  West.  That  the  (Jraiid  Vizier  and  the  Patriarch  should 
have  enacted  this  fraudulent  scheme  tiigether  is  doubtless  no 
more  than  has  often  taken  place  before  and  after  both  in  East 
and  West.  But  that  the  whole  story  should  l>e  an  entire  fable, 
and    soleJj   inveuled  b\  xXve  ^'i\v;t\v  vcviVv.^sv^'sA.vi^l  historians  as  a 
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glorification  of  their  Church,  is  a  union  of  candid  simplicity, 
of  ignorance,  and  of  audacious  cleverness,  which  could  only  be 
foand  amongst  the  modem  Greeks.* 

A  far  better  example  of  their  quick  wit  and  worldly  wisdom  (in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word)  has  lately  been  given  by  a  successor 
of  Jeremiah — ^the  present  venerable  patriarch,  Gregory — in  his 
admirable  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the 
General  Council.  Assuredly  in  the  Church  and  nation  which 
could  thus  completely  outflank  the  compliments  and  threats  of  the 
Vatican,  an<l  win  for  itself  the  approbation  of  the  whole  Protestant 
section  of  Christendom,  we  have  a  proof  that  Ulysses  is  not  yet 
dead — that  even  Socrates  has  left  a  spark  of  vitality  worthy  of 
better  things. 

5.  There  is  one  more  phase  of  their  history  and  character  in  the 
connexion  between  the  religious  forms  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
Greece.  Many  treatises  have  been  written  on  this  connexion  in 
respect  to  the  old  Roman  heathenism  and  the  Latin  Church. 
But  in  the  case  of  Greece  it  has  been  hardly  enough  considered. 
In  some  respects  the  gulph  between  Grecian  Christendom  and 
Grecian  heathendom  is  far  deeper  than  the  gulf  in  the  West. 
That  saying  of  Hobbes,  which  has  often  been  quoted,  and  can 
hardly  be  quoted  too  often,  extends  to  this,  as  to  so  much 
besides.!  ^  xhe  Papacy  is  but  the  ghost  of  the  dead  Roman  Em- 
pire'— it  might  almost  be  said  of  the  dead  Roman  religion — 'sitting 
crowned  upon  the  g^ave  thereof.'  But  this  saying  is  not  applicable 
to  Greece.  Between  Pagan  and  Christian  Athens  there  is,  as 
Arnold  once  observed  in  one  of  his  most  striking  letters,  an 
impassable  gulf.  Not  classical  Athens,  but  Christian  Constanti- 
nople, is  the  centre  of  the  Greek  race.  The  very  name  of  Hellene 
and  Hellenic  became  proscribed  as  identical  with  Paganism. 
The  name  Romaic  has  superseded  it  The  '  Church  of  Rome ' 
in  the  far  East  is  not  the  Latin  Church  of  the  West,  but  the 
great  Eastern  Church  of  the  new  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  by  us 
called  the  Greek.  The  Christian  Holy  Places  of  Greece  are  sin- 
gularly different  from  the  Pagan  Holy  Places.  There  seem  to 
have  been  blank  spaces  strangely  left  vacant,  on  which  the  new 
religion  was  able  to  fix  itself,  unencumbered  by  any  Pagan 
recollections.  The  most  celebrated  monasteries  in  Greece  are, 
in  no  instance,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  sanctuary, — neither 
M^aspelion  in  Arcadia,  nor  Meteora  in  Thessaly,  nor  St  Luke's 


•  Finlay's  *  History  of  Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination/  p.  1 73. 

t  We  first  heard  it  quoted  many  years  ago  by  the  late  John  Sterling,  and  the 
emphasis  with  which  he  repeated  it  as  one  of  the  most  pregnant  saying  of  ecckv* 
Mtiod  history  has  nerer  been  forgotten  and  has  been  justified  by  toe  innmnmhl 
applicatioDf  of  it  which  have  occmred  to  \i&  «\i\ce. 

2  1.2 


in  BsBotk,  nor  Hm  Tudaidb 


■Bpantion 
Tbneaie 


ut  mad  b 

Noidmn  JEgwL  On  the 
Sunodince,  Uw  H*t  of  the 
West  u  Oljrmpn^  whichr  1 
bum  u  if  for  a  Tut  connc 
throne  of  Jove — becune  th 
Heftren  of  the  HeUenic  tma 
m^estic,  ■olituj  peak — that 
'  — dwt  pandiM  of  nnezani[d«i 
in  the  line  of  heathen  sHoct) 
nnoccnpied  b;  moj  religions 
the  lame  iiuight  into  local  fit 
of  Constantinople,  fixod  on  J 
Giecian  Chur^ 

In  accordance  wiUi  this 
Greek  Chriatianitj.  Of  all 
there  u  none  ttf  which  the 
Church  are  so  obscore;  Pai 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  sai 
seem  as  if  it  came  from  to 
never  blended,  and  that  the  t 
wn  rannot  see  any  joining. 

These  are  amongst  the  points  which  (setting  aside  the  general 
nntagonism  between  Christianity  and  Paganism)  distinguished  the 
modem  from  the  ancient  Greek  religion.  But  still  the  example 
of  the  Latin  Church  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  must  havp 
been  some  inSuence  exercised  on  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  thi' 
new  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  old.  We  are  sometimes 
— -or  perhaps  rather  we  were  sometimes — inclined  to  think  that 
the  old  Greek  religion  was  too  volatile,  superficial,  and  fantastic, 
to  have  any  serious  influence  on  the  people.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  history  that  he 
has  shown  how  ungrounded  this  notion  is.  He  has  shown  how 
deeply  and  powerfully  the  whole  Greek  life  was  affected  by  their 
excessive  religious  susceptibility.  No  description  could,  in  one 
word,  give  a  better  notion  of  this  side  of  the  Grecian  character 
than  the  One  famous  and   unfortunately  mistranslated   epithet 

*  W«  write  from  ogr  own  reoollectioiiB ;  but  it  is  follj  confiimcd  bj  the  Ttrj 
■trikinK  anil  elsbonte  descriptioD  fiiven  bj  Mr.  Toser  of  bis  sicent  of  the  Boss- 
tsin,  which  hu  b«ea  climbed  oiil;  bj-  two,  or  ■(  most  three  other  Euopeu 
tmTellets.— ii.  17-26. 

f  Only  seTeDteen  inSTt^i\ii  «U  «i«TecX>»ieA,{itni],  Peloponoesai,  sad  of  tkoc 
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l)C8towed  by  St.  Paul  on  the  Athenians :  '  Ye  are  of  all  men ' 
SeiaiScufioveaTepoL — not  *  too  superstitious/  but  '  devoted  to  the 
^odsy  the  countless  gods  of  which  the  citj  was  full.'  Greece  was, 
in  fact,  the  Holy  Land  of  Paganism.  The  words  of  the  Twin 
I3rethren  at  Regillus  may  be  applied  to  the  ancient  gods  gene- 
rally : — 

'  By  many  names  they  call  ns, 

In  many  lands  we  dwell, 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 
Is  our  dear  native  home.' 

Accordingly,  every  system  of  local  religion  in  the  world,  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  receives  the  best  exemplification  from  this 
its  greatest  instance.  It  is  for  this  that  the  study  of  Pausanias 
is  so  extremely  curious  and  instructive.  He  is  the  prototype  of 
the  religious  antiquarian  of  all  times.  It  is  like  following  an 
invisible  guide  amongst  invisible  wonders.  At  Thebes,  for 
example,  we  stand  with  his  book  in  our  hand,  at  the  gate  of 
Electra.  There,  he  tells  us,  I  saw  the  chamber  in  which  Alcmena 
gave  birth  to  Hercules.  The  chamber  is  gone,  but  the  gate 
remains.  We  pass  on  to  Delphi.  He  tells  us  to  go  and  look  at 
the  stone  which  was  given  to  Jason  by  Jupiter ;  and  then  we  are 
to  visit  the  pictures  in  the  Clubhouse  (Lesche)  representing  the 
Odyssey  and  Iliad.  In  his  volume  we  have  the  Handbook, 
the  Murray  of  the  ancient  world.  He  shows  that  in  this 
corner  of  the  human  mind,  this  peculiar  phase  of  historical 
research  and  religious  feeling,  not  only  modern  Greece,  but 
modem  Europe,  has  a  counterpart  to  the  other  side  of  the  im- 
mense chasm  which  separates  the  classical  from  the  mediaeval  age 
.ind  Paganism  from  Christianity.  We  see  no  ground  for  sujv 
posing,  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  that  the  Christian  saints  have 
generally  taken  the  places  of  the  Pagan  deities.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  exceptions.  Possibly  St.  Nicholas  may,  as  the 
patron  saint  of  sailors,  have  here  and  there  a  chapel  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Neptune.  Elijah,  who  always  occupieil  the  high 
places,  may  here  and  there  have  taken  the  place  of  Helios,*  or 
Apollo.  The  'Holy  Trinity 'f.i*  the  name  given  to  all  the 
convents  in  Olympus,  shall  we  conjecture  from  its  triple  peak, 
or  from  a  lingering  sense  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  Divinity, 
which,  having  in  Paganism  found  its  expression  in  Polytheism, 
in  Christianity  could  only  be  represented  by  the  Three-fold  Name 
of  the  One  God.  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  naturally  a 
common  patron  saint  in  his  native  country  of  Greece,  as  well  as 

*  Toxer,  i.  16.    See  also  the  carioas  legend  in  Lord  Camanron,  p.  G6. 
t  ToBcr,  u.  88. 
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in  his  adopted  country  of  France.  But,  at  least,  in  one  strikiiig 
instance,  it  seems  likely  that  his  story  has  been  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Vine,  Dionysus. 

'  That  tho  ideas  connected  with  the  ancient  god  and  the  ChrisiiBn 
saint  arc  confm»cd  in  tho  minds  of  tho  people  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  story,  which  was  taken  do^n  by  a  Oennan  IP^fessor 
from  the  lips  of  a  Boeotian  peasant : — 

'  "^  Dionysius,  when  yet  a  child,  was  travelling  through  Greece  on 
his  way  to  Naxia ;  but,  as  the  journey  was  very  long,  he  became  tired 
and  sat  himself  down  upon  a  stone  to  rest  Now  while  he  sat  thus 
with  his  oycs  lixed  on  the  ground,  he  saw  a  tiny  plant  spring  out  df 
the  earth  at  his  feet,  which  seemed  to  him  so  beautiful  that  he  at  onoe 
determined  to  take  it  with  him  and  plant  it.  So  he  pulled  it  up  and 
carried  it  away  with  him ;  but,  as  the  sun  shone  with  great  power,  be 
was  afraid  it  would  wither  before  he  reached  Naxia.  On  this  he  fonnd 
the  bone  of  a  bird,  into  which  ho  put  tho  little  plant,  and  continued  his 
journey.  But  in  his  holy  hand  it  grew  so  fast  that  it  soon  projected 
from  the  bone  both  above  and  below.  Again  he  was  afraid  of  its 
withering,  and  bethought  himself  of  some  further  device.  So  he  found 
the  bone  of  a  lion,  which  was  larger  than  the  bird's,  and  into  this  he 
put  tho  bird's  bono  which  contained  the  little  plant.  Before  long, 
however,  it  grew  out  of  tho  lion's  bone  also.  Thereupon  he  found  the 
bone  of  an  ass,  which  was  still  larger  than  that  of  the  lion ;  into  this 
he  put  the  little  plant  with  tho  bird's  and  lion's  bone,  and  so  arrived 
at  S^axia.  But  wheu  ho  was  going  to  plant  it  ho  fi»und  that  its  roots 
lia<l  twinod  tlienisclvos  rloso  re  mud  the  bones  of  tho  bird,  the  lion,  and 
the  ass;  and  a<*cordingly,  as  lie  eoiild  not  jmll  it  out  without  damaging 
the  roots,  he  j)lauted  it  just  as  it  was,  and  at  once  tho  plant  sprang  np 
on  high,  and,  to  his  delight,  bore  the  loveliest  grapes,  from  which  ho 
proetH-^ded  to  ])nrpare  th(»  first  wine,  and  gave  it  to  men  to  drink. 
Tlien  what  a  marvel  diil  he  l>eh(dd  I  AVhcn  men  drank  of  it,  at  first 
they  sang  like  birds ;  wIkju  tluy  dnink  more  of  it,  they  became  strong 
as  lions  ;  and  when  they  drank  still  more,  they  became  liko  tho  ass." ' — 
(Tozer,  ii.  11.) 

The  general  rcliiriousnessof  modern  Greere,  though  now  raised 
to  higher  (d)jects,  is,  in  fact,  akin  to  the  religiousness  of  ancient 
Greece,  Even  in  detail  there  are  curious  resemblances.  Mr. 
Clark  (in  an  able  Academical  Sermon  published  some  few  yean 
ago)  has  w(dl  observed  bow  like  the  Parochial  system  of  modem 
Christendom  w(M-e  the  Demi  of  Attica.  The  Beia-tSai/jMvia  of 
the  old  Atheni-AHs,  with  their  multiplied  shrines,  is  well  repre- 
sentee! by  the  4000  chaj)els  of  modern  Attica.  The  old  iravfjyvpif 
or  sacred  festival  is  preserved  even  in  name  on  the  day  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  village. 

The  Pagan  temples  were  occasionally,  but  not  often,  uted  ftsT 
churches.  Three  at  Athens,  and  on(»  at  Thessaloniqa,  u%  1l» 
beJievc,  the  only  exauvYAea,     Owe  viiv^\vi\j\\.N  tb»&\.  Vax^  boea  ftiU 
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of  orientation.  It  seems  as  if  the  temples  were  always  entered 
from  the  east,  in  order  that  the  Divinity  residing  in  the  statue, 
and  looking  towards  the  entrance  might  always  look  to  the  rising 
sun  ;  whereas,  in  the  churches,  the  congregation,  having  to  face 
the  rising  sun,  always  came  in  from  the  west 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  arrangements  of  a 
church,  which,  though  not  horrowed  actually  from  the  architecture 
of  the  temples,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  old  phraseology. 
NartlieXf  the  outer  porch  of  the  church,  according  to  Mr.  Clark's 
ingenious  conjecture,  is  derived  from  the  proverb  quoted  at  the 
opening  of  this  article,  vap9rjKO<f>6poi  fikv  TroXXoi,  Bd'^fcov  Sk  nravpoi 
— the  place  for  the  uninitiated.  In  one  respect,  however,  there  is 
a  constant  identity  of  worship.  Every  spring  in  ancient  Greece 
was  consecrated  by  some  legend  or  the  presence  of  some  divinity ; 
and  in  modem  Greece  the  very  same  springs  are  dedicated  to 
some  saint  or  angel.  The  Castalian  spring  is  now  the  spring  of 
St  John ;  the  spring  where  CEdipus  washed  his  hands  after  his 
father's  death  is  the  spring  of  St  Theodore.  'Arflaafia  is 
almost  the  constant  word  for  these  sacred  wells,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  church  without  one. 

Some  beliefs  and  traditions  have  come  straight  down  from 
the  days  of  Paganism.  On  Parnassus  there  still  lingers  a 
distorted  account  of  the  Muses.  We  record  a  conversation  in 
which  we  ourselves  took  part  during  that  grandest  of  all  descents, 
from  the  heights  of  *  the  two-topt  mount  divine,'  to  the  oracular 
depths  of  the  glen  of  Delphi.  *  Who  lived  in  the  Corycian 
cave  ?  '  *  The  Muses.'  '  And  who  were  they  ?  '  'A  number, 
an  immense  number  (irXijdva-fjLbs)  of  young  girls  {jcopirJ^ui),^  '  And 
who  was  Apollo?'  'He  was  one  of  five  brothers,  who  lived  at 
Delphi,  and  so  gave  their  name  to  the  place.  They  did  some- 
thing displeasing  to  God,  and  were  then  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  walls  at  Delphi  are  covered  with  writings — when  they  are 
read,  perhaps  we  shall  know  more  who  Apollo  was.' 

Others,  more  permanent  and  universal,  are  detailed  at  length 
by  Mr.  Tozer,  and  we  have  heard  them  confirmed  from  other 
quarters. 

The  *  Dragon'  is  partly  the  old  Python,  partly  the  modern 
giant  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Tozer's  *  most  curious  account  of 
him. 

Charon  still  survives  as  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  the  shades 
below*  But  there  is  a  female  Charon  (Charontissa),  his  mother, 
and  instead  of  the  obi  t^...^^^  ^o  €{nA  a  fierce  romantic  horse- 
maiip  partly  with  Hermes,  partly 
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of  Doidt  in  dw  Apoctijfm  or  of  dw  'W^d  KutaBu  of 
Gtrtnmaj* 

'He  ia  nm  Bwe^nng  om  fiw  mwiulripa;  lUoh  dadbn  «t  Im 
Mproaah,  MnompMiieJ  I7  &•  faiin  <rf  qpiriti  ttayomg  in  final  (tf 
Inm^jgw  old  bdmtd  hi—,  As  ahfldrcB  ii™g™fl  front  bu  Bdik.* 

<  Hm  ^peaziDos  K  dMsibed  in  s  iBMiaar  oleakM  fes  ianrin  fte 
■tanoatmm— "UieanntaiaDae  HIdb  Hghtnfaig.  Ua  Anddan  ma  two 
moanteins,  Ida  bend  likB  »  OMde."  When  ba  ainli  ob  kin  knnt^ 
bo  aboea  his  ateed,  that  Acm  nqr  Iw  no  dal^  on  tib*  nal  ffli 
TiotLnw  be  (ntbv  idioota  widi  an  anow.  or  bnaa  in  ffaa  ten  a(  a 
aarimt,  or  Bwoopa  down  i^ott  aa  a  biid  of  daA  plnnaga,*— (S.  ffk  89C^ 

Tbe  Nodds  itmaia,  widi  tbe  in;iteruusAcrahorW«tBi:^fiflH 
wlucb  thaj'  ^(riiqi^ — beantifnl  fxeatnrea,  wiA  gam  itSt  and 
df^^iiiig  garment^  aomedntea  widi  gonti^  faeb  Bnt  4«r  an 
not  BO  mnch  die  innocent  nTin[du  of  WB8eB,a8^nn^  or  wulid 
&iiiea  that  ddnde  men  to  ueir  min. 

'That  0(7  ban  loat  d»  genial  andfriand^ 
Oneka  of  old  naed  to  attnbiite  to  dieae  dailia 
deaton  diaiaeter,  ia  probaUj  to  be  aeeocnta 
been  oatlawed  t^  Ohnidant^,  and  feioad  to 
boadlitr.  Bnt  in  Oe  pbuea  thej  fre^un^  1 
eharaetoiadoa,  fhej  are  "tj^  the  aame ;  ao  that 
of  their  ffight 

"  From  hannted  epriag  and  dale. 
Edged  with  poplar  pale," 
ho  fixed  on  one  of  the  most  essential  dements  in  Greek  mjthologj, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  hardly  realised,  perhaps,  how  pemuaemt 
and  ineradicable  this  belief  was.'— (ii.  p,  315.  J 

Hamadryads,  Fauns,  and  Pans,  have  ceased,  but  there  are  itill 
aTotx€ta  (elemental  spirits),  or  household  genii,  that  lark  here  and 
there  in  wells,t  rocks,  caverns,  trees,  and  houses. 

The  Fates  reappear  in  the  Plague.  The  Plague  is  persooified 
in  two  ways.  Sometimes  as  a  blind  old  wotoan,  who  totten 
about,  feeling  her  way  by  the  walls  of  houses  and  rooms  (infec- 
tion being  supposed  to  be  in  the  walls).  Sometimes  as  thne 
old  hags :  one  with  a  register  for  the  names ;  one  with  scisaon 
which  cut  away  the  life ;  the  third  with  a  besom  which  >we^ 
off  the  dead.  They  are  also  the  only  divinities  that  still  liiy 
on  the  heights  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  the  last  whose  iwW 
lingered  in  the  Roman  Forum.  Listen  to  a  song  which,  aa  V^ 
Tozer  tells  ua,  is  still  sung  there : — 
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'  From  the  snimnit  of  Olyrapns, 

From  the  triple  peak  of  Heavon, 

Where  the  Fates  of  Fates  abide, 

May  my  fated  doetiny 

Hear  my  call,  and  visit  me  I "  * 
The  Eumenides  no  longer  exist  But  the  same  feeling  is 
found,  not  only  in  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  evil  eye  and 
the  danger  of  praise,  but  in  the  gracious  names  given  to  evil 
iuflaencea.  The  small  pox,  for  example,  is  called  evKoyla — 
*The  blessing.'  And  Mr.  Tozer  (ii,  322)  witnessed  the  exact 
continuance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  invoking  them,  the  impassive 
gesticulation  with  which  a  modem  Greek  in  a  passion  stoops 
down  and  strikes  the  ground  violently  with  his  hand. 

We  bave  gone  thus  rapidly  through  some  of  the  main  points 
of  general  interest  awakened  by  Mr.  Tozer's  volumes.  There  are 
many  special  topics,  which  we  have  passed  by,  without  notice. 
Amongst  these  is  the  complete  description  of  the  *  Holy 
Mountain ' — of  which  we  have  already  spoken — Mount  Athos. 
But  this  is  too  large  a  field  on  which  to  enter  at  the  close  of 
this  brief  essay.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  examine  it 
under  Mr.  Tozer's  agrcea,ble  auspices  ;  and  we  trust,  for  his  sake 
and  our  own,  that  he  may  enjoy  and  narrate  many  more  such 
delightful  journeys  to  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Turkey  ; 
and  for  Lord  Carnarvon,  that  public  cares  will  not  extinguish 
the  zest  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  accomplished  father 
for  wanderings  more  romantic  than  those  in  the  precincts  of 
Westminster. 
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2.  Les  Guises,  les  Valois,  et  Philippe  II.  Par  M.  Joseph  de 
Croze.     2  vols.     Paris,  1866. 

3.  Henri  de  Valois  et  la  Folotpie  en  1572.  Par  le  Marquis  de 
Ncmilles.     3  vols.     Paris,  1867. 

4.  Gverres  de  Religion.     Par  J.  Michelet.     Paris,  185(i. 

5.  Histoire  de  France.  Par  Leopold  Ranke.  3  vols.  Paris, 
1858. 

THE  history  of  Protestantism  in  France  has  not  yet  received 
that  attention  which  the  snbject  demands  at  the  bands  of 
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Martin  have  nevertheless  by  sympathetic  treatment  contributed 
much  towards  restoring  in  its  true  colour  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  France,  and  rendering  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
Protestants  whose  portraits  had  hitherto  been  drawn  by  their 
enemies.  Ranke,  in  Germany,  had  previously  produced  three 
volumes  containing  a  history  of  the  great  contest  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  by  which  the  former  writers 
have  largely  profited,  and  which  have  all  the  merits  of  impar- 
tiality, good  judgment,  and  patient  examination  of  original  docu- 
ments, which  distinguish  that  eminent  historian.  Nevertheless 
a  complete  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Protestantism  in  France  is  still  to  be  looked  for.  Meanwhile  the 
works,  the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  form 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  this  period.  Mr.  White's 
volume,  ^The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,'  is  a  valuable  fragment 
of  historical  narrative.  We  should  have  desired  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Huguenot  party.  He  has,  as 
his  preface  informs  us,  searched  the  public  records  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Nismes,  Grenoble,  and  other  cities  for  information,  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  overlooked  La  Rochelle,  which 
was  for  so  long  a  period  the  capital  and  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  The  book  is  however  a  substantial,  useful, 
and  iiitt^rostin':!;  product  of  iniuli  original  resoarch,  written  in 
a  good  st\l(*  and  with  ecjuitablc  judgment.  The  two  volumes 
by  M.  lie  Crozo  contain,  besides  a  brief,  impartial,  and  clear 
narrative,  a  number  of  letters  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine,  collected  from  various  sources  and  now  published  from 
the  original  documents  for  th(»  first  time ;  while  the  work  of 
M.  (le  \oailles  comprises  likewise  a  mass  of  newly-publibhed 
corres|)on(ienc(»  and  JState  j)aj)ers,  and  a  complete  account  of  the 
election  of  Henri  111.  to  the  crown  i>f  Poland  and  of  the  con- 
nexion which  that  transaction  had  with  the  history  of  France 
and  of  lOurojK*. 

The  character  of  every  nation  in  Kurope  underwent  a  great 
change  during  this  sixteenth  century,  which  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  gn'atej>t  crises  in  the  world's  history.  The  faith 
and  moral  constitution  of  every  nationality  was  then  tried  in  the 
fiery  lurnace  of  new  opinions,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
duration  the  spiritual  destinies  of  mankind  were  subject  to  the 
dreadful  and  incessant  arbitrament  of  sword  and  iire.  It  was 
an  age  of  martyr-spirits  and  ferocious  jKissions,  of  evangelical 
aspiration,  of  crime  and  violence  of  the  most  fearful  atrocity,  and 
of  •Machiavellian  conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  consdemx^ 
concerted    with    AVabvAve-oX    \w^^tv>\\V^' ^  ^xA  >N\«>\^t  out  «i  » 
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ccale  of  appalling  magpnitude.  France,  as  well  from  her  peculiar 
position  as  from  tlie  character  of  her  government  and  its  alliances, 
offered  a  battle-ground  for  the  rival  creeds  on  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Papacy,  aided  by  Italian  and  Spanish  intrigue,  guld,  and 
auxiliaries,  attempted  by  every  appliance  of  art,  perfidy,  violence, 
and  cruelty  to  annihilate  Protestantism  within  the  whole  limits 
of  the  country.  The  history  of  this  contest  is  crowded  with 
tragic  and  pathetic  incidents,  with  barbarous  executions,  with 
cniel  massacres  and  persecutions  under  every  form,  with  battles, 
•i^es,  and  combats,  with  anarchy  and  sedition,  and  with  intervals 
of  peace  hardly  less  cruel  than  the  periods  of  war  which  they 
superseded.  In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  great  contest  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  carried  on  with  greater  gallantry 
and  perseverance  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  ;  and  though 
Protestantism  on  the  whole  must  be  said  to  have  failed  in  France, 
yet  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  will  ever  remain  among  the 
moat  interesting  of  the  records  of  humanity ;  while  by  its  study 
the  subsequent  destinies  of  the  French  nation  are  in  a  large 
measure  explained  and  accounted  for. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Francis  II.  (a.D.  1559)  the 
Protestants  had  for  forty  years  resigned  themselves  to  be  tortured 
and  burnt.  Calvin,  whose  spiritual  authority  was  absolute  over 
the  whole  of  the  Reformed  party  in  France,  had  declared,  in 
harmony  with  his  belief  in  Predestination,  that  resistance  to  the 
civil  power  was  not  justified  by  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel. 
With  the  Renaissance,  however,  and  the  study  of  antiiiuity, 
republican  doctrines,  as  evidenced  by  that  borninp:,  withering 
denunciation  of  tyranny,  the  CotUt'  Un  of  La  Biietie,  began  to 
mevail  among  men  of  culture,  the  frightful  sufferings  of  the 
Reformers  exasperated  the  minds  of  all  with  any  pretence  to 
human  feeling,  the  high  spirits  of  the  daring  and  impotunus 
Protestant  noblesse  assumed  the  lead  of  the  new  movcmcnl,  the 
policy  of  saintly  acquiescence  under  the  cruel  agressions  of 
tyranny  and  bigotry  began  to  be  questionetl,  and  men  tlarcd 
to  look  to  the  sword  as  the  most  righteous  defence  of  the 
Gospel — to  be  drawn  in  defence  of  the  insultcil  majesty  of  Goil 
—  Veiiger  Diett  became  henceforward  a  Huguenot  watchword. 
Moreover,  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  not  sixteen  ycJiis 
of  age,  concurred  to  release  the  Reformers  from  the  tloctiine  of 
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Tho  Guises  wore  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
which  clciimed  to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne ;  thej  had, 
although  strangers  in  France,  usurped  a  place  equal  to  and  some- 
times above  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  became  more  insidious 
and  hardly  less  dangerous  rivals  of  the  monarchy  than  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  in  the  previous  century.  Francis,  the  second  Duke 
of  Guise,  had  added  Metz  and  Calais  to  France ;  and  the  vigour 
of  his  character,  and  occasional  magnanimity  in  success  by  which 
he  mitigated  his  ordinary  ferocity  and  intolerance,  rendered  him 
the  most  redoubtable  chief  of  the  Catholic  party.  His  brother, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  witty,  eloquent,  learned,  and 
politic,  but  vindictive,  violent  and  covetous,  and  said  to  be 
wanting  in  courage,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Princes  of  the  hoose 
of  Guise,  who,  subtle  in  intrigue,  daring  in  action  and  suspicious 
of  friend  and  foe,  united  such  pride  and  dignity  of  bearing  with 
such  dexterity,  pliancy,  and  elegance  of  demeanour,  that  it  was 
said,  *  les  autres  princes  paraissaient  peuples  aupris  dCeux^ 

The  chief  rivals  of  the  Guises  were  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon — the  Viici Hating  and  weak-minded  but  brare  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Louis,  the  brilliant, 
gallant,  and  chivalrous  Prince  of  Conde;  next  to  them  came 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Montmorencies,  at  whose  head  was 
Le  Grand  Coniietabie  Anne  de  Montmorency.  But  all  these, 
and  the  Chatillons,  a  great  family  of  Burgundy,  represented  bv 
Coli<::ny  and  his  brother  d'Andclot,  nephews  of  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, were  denied  all  approach  to  the  King's  person,  and 
the  discontent  thus  exciteil  exasperated  the  feelings  of  in- 
dignation caused  by  th(*  cruelties  ])erj>etrated  upon  the  Pro- 
testant l>arty,  which  culminated  in  the  celebrated  but  abordve 
conspiracy  called  the  Conjuration  tV AmboisCy  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deliver  the  young  king  from  the  tutelage  of  the  Guises 
(a.d.  15r)0).  Upon  the  failure  of  this  plot,  numlx^rless  sanguinary 
executions  witliout  trial  were  committed  upon  Protestant  and 
other  noblemen  with  merciless  and  unsparing  ferocity.  The 
Loire  was  covered  with  floating  bodies,  attached  to  jioles,  some- 
times fifteen  together.  The  streets  of  Amboise  flowed  with 
l)loo(l,  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  prisoners  was  a  daily 
after-dinner  amusement  with  the  Guises  and  the  court.  The 
young  king  and  Mary  Stuart  were  taught  to  fmd  delight  in  the 
dying  convulsions  of  their  subjects,  and  here  the  child,  who  was 
aiterwards  Charles  IX.,  first  snufl'ed  that  odour  of  carnage  with 
wliich  he  grew  furious  at  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.,  one  of  the  sickliest  of  the  sickly 
brood  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  deprived  the  Guises  of  the  regency, 
wliicli  was  now  assumcOi\>N  \.W  V^MOL^xv-YcvvkiUer^  after  a  life  of  sub- 
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jection  and  obscurity,  in  the  name  of  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  At  first  Catherine,  who  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  all  moral  and  religious  considerations,  seemed  inclined 
to  lean  to  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weakest  and  more  manage- 
able party,  and  published  in  January,  1562,  the  celebrated 
Edict  granting  to  the  Protestants  permission  to  hold  religious 
meetings,  and  abolishing  all  penalties  enacted  against  them.  But 
the  Guises,  urged  by  the  rancour  of  disappointed  ambition, 
DOW  contracted  that  secret  and  treasonable  alliance  with  Philip 
II.,  which  they  continued  till  their  fall.  From  the  dark  and 
monstrous  power  presided  over  by  the  solitary  bureaucrat  of  the 
Elscuria),  tiiey  began  to  derive  that  mysterious  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  become  ultimately  the  rivals  of  monarchy  itself. 
They  were,  indeed,  to  make  use  of  the  term  applied  by  his 
enemies  to  Henri  de  Guise,  true  Princes  of  Darkness,  and  the 
consummate  address  of  their  conduct  and  the  duplicity  of  their 
nature  renders  it  very  difficult  always  to  give  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  their  actions.  The  real  purport  of  their  designs  seems 
to  be  that  they  foresaw  that  in  the  sickly  sons  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,  the  race  of  the  Valois  would  come  to  an  end,  that 
the  throne  of  France  might  then  be  seized  by  an  audacious 
chief  who  had  assumed  the  greatest  share  of  influence  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  most  certain  way  of  arriving  at  such 
a  dangerous  eminence  was  to  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
champions  of  Catholicism.  The  frightful  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  on  the  1st  of  March,  1562,  at  the  little  town  of 
Vassy,  in  Champagne,  which  was  superintended  by  the  Duke 
Francis  in  person,  raised  a  furious  irritation  among  the  Pro- 
testants and  a  ferocious  joy  among  their  adversaries.  Rough 
wood-cut  representations,  with  a  narrative  of  the  horrible  trans- 
action, passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  this  method  of  apj^eal- 
ing  to  the  passions  and  imagination  of  the  people  by  engravings 
and  pictures  was  used  by  both  parties  during  the  whole  of  the 
wars.  The  gravest  magistrates  of  the  Parliament  showed  their 
horror  of  the  frightful  atrocity  when  Guise  entered  Paris  after 
the  massacre.  Two  of  them,  Harlai  and  Seguier,  refused  to 
occupy  their  seats  on  the  day  on  which  the  man  of  blood  ap- 
peared in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Montmorency,  however, 
and  the  Parti  Politique^  the  moderate  party,  as  they  styled 
themselves,  had  joined  the  faction  of  the  Guises  ;*  and  soon  after 

*  One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  time  occurred  at  this  period. 
Cond^  returning,  as  was  his  wont,  from  the  Huguenot  precfte  at  the  head  of  500 
harquebiismen,  met  the  Guises  at  the  head  of  their  troops  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  rival  chiefs  sainted  each  other  and  passed  on.  Theodore  Beza  was  the 
preacher  that  day.  He  wore  a  breastplate.  Instead  of  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
shots  of  harquebiises  called  together  the  Hu^enot  con^^Uona, 
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the  Guises  with  Montmorency  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
of  Navarre,  who  had  deserted  the  canse  of  the  Hugvenot%  got 
possession  of  the  King's  person  at  Fontainebleau  bj  a  etmp  de 
main,  Tiiis  audacious  usurpation,  coming  after  the  massacre 
of  Vassy,  and  followed  by  the  revocation  of  the  Eldict  of  Janouy, 
was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  and  re- 
ligious war.  The  mutual  exasperation  of  the  two  sects  had  been 
increasing:  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  Protestants  began  to 
search  their  Bibles  anew  for  texts  to  justify  reconrse  to  the 
sword.  The  poorer  nohlesxe^  full  of  the  old  traditions  of 
feudal  indei^endonce,  were  by  no  means  likely  to  submit 
tamoly  to  massacres  as  horrible  as  Vassy,  and  penalties  whi<i 
made  life  itself  intolerable.  Condc,  the  acknowledged  chirf 
of  the  Huguenots,  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  field,  but 
h(*  waited  for  Coligny,  whose  stem  and  upright  spirit  had 
long  debated  within  itself  the  lawfulness  of  armed  resistance 
to  .luthority,  and  his  doubts  and  hesitations  on  this  head  were 
terminated  by  the  valiant  counsel  of  his  noble-spirited  wife, 
Cliarlotte  de  Laval. 

One  night,  as  the  Admiral  lay  sleepless  in  his  bed,  raminatiiig 
on  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants,  and  still  hesi- 
tating, he  heanl  sobs  from  the  laily  at  his  side,  who  moamed 
over  the  miseries  of  the  Church,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  iti 
<]iii<ln*n.  *  Ma<l.'iine,*  said  Colijrny,  'put  your  hand  upon  V(»ut 
l)r»s()in  and  cxaniiiK*  your  consciriK'o.  Is  that  in  a  condition  to 
i»n**o*.nit<T  disaster,  shame,  and  t/ie  repriHirhes  of  a  jtetiple  vho 
jndtjr  of  (ill  t  hi  mis  hij  succrss  /  Can  you  support  trearherv,  flight, 
naknlness  hunjr<*r,  tlie  lumber  ol"  your  children,  dealli  bv  an 
<*.v('(Mition(T,  and  to  scr,  perchance,  your  husKind  drawn  on  i 
liurdlc?  I  jrivc  you  three  weeks  to  consider.'  But  his  wife 
ri'plicd  with  impetuosity,  *  Do  not  let  the  dead  of  three  weeks  rest 
on  >our  lirad  :'  and  alter  this  scene  of  real  life — as  pathetic  as 
anv  in  tlie  whole  rantr(»  of  the  trai^ic  <lraina — Coliornv  <leterinincd 
lik<'\\l.s<*  to  (-oinmit  at  once  tlit'  cause  ol  his  creed  to  the  arhitra- 
MMMit  ol  the  suord. 

W  ar  roiiinieni«'d  on  the  side  <»i  tlie  1  lujruenots  "  with  a  wild 
and  hrilliant  exph>it  <»l  tlie  Protestant  Jiohh'ssr,  The  darinj^ 
Condc,  with  two  thousand  \ounir  Protestant  cavaliers,  carried 
Orhans  in  a  ravalrv  charo^e.  'Die  impetuous  hand  rode  for  sii 
ha-im^s   on    a  sunny  afternoon,   ventre  a  terre^  with   shouts  and 

■  TiM*  ttri*:'!!!  <)f  tin*  iiain«*  •llnpnoDot*  is,  as  is  vrcll  known,  involved  in  anidi 
ii|.-»Mji  ny.  Sonu-  (Icrnc  it  iVoni  *  Kidfii'ntM^wn.'  We  incline,  however,  to  the 
i'.>rn;>  •.!<»!»  I'loni  *  IIu^iH's.'  Tlie  (suiMtnls  vanntrd  the  deseent  of  tlieir  chieffy  the 
(iiiiMV.  t'piiw  CUavU'uwvt  ue, 'ai><l  taunted  the  I*r<)ti>taiit.s,  who  were  ruvalisik  fir 
I»rer«'rrin«^  the  i\yivds\\  oV  *  llut.^u*-.*'  Tu^h^; 
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shrieks  of  laughter,  as  horseman  or  baggage  rolled  down  in  their 
headlong  speed  into  the  dust,  and  took  the  place  by  surprise. 
In  such  mad  fashion  began  one  of  the  most  horrible  civil  wars 
in  history.      Village  people  who  saw  them  pass  said  it  was  a 
wild  frolic  of  all  the  mad  fellows  of  France— efe  tous  les  fous  de 
la  France,     The  story  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy  had  already  put 
the  Protestants  in  motion,  but  the  news  of  that  of  Sens,  where  a 
hundred  defenceless  people  perished,  perpetrated  also  by  one  of  the 
Guises,  a  month  later,  set  every  centre  of  Protestantism  in  France 
in  a  blaze.     Every  Huguenot  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  arms 
for  his  life  and  his  family,  and  to  risk  all,  rather  than  submit 
to  be  so  tamely  butchered.      The  couriers  of  Condi  galloped 
with  their  fatal  missives  from  Orleans  to  every  point  of  the 
compass.     With  one  impulse,  as  though  at  the  signal  of  one 
electric  current  darting  across  the    length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  the  gleam  of  Huguenot  steel  flashed  along  the  Loire  from 
Blois  to  Tours  and  from  Tours  to  Angers ;  it  sprang  from  town 
to  town  in  Normandy,  and  girdled  the  coast ;  the  half  of  Lan- 
guedoc  sprang  to  arms,  and  the   g^eat  cities  of  Guyenne  and 
Gascogny  declared  for  the  white  scarf  of  the  Huguenots  and  the 
black  minister's  gown  of , Geneva.     Dauphiny,  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Vaudois  still  in  her  memory,  arose.     Lyons  was  carried 
away  by  the  hot  fervour  of  the  hour,  and  Chalons,  Macon,  and 
Autun,  followed  in  her  wake.     The  insatiable  Erinnyes  of  reli- 
gious war  were  thus  let  loose,  and  France  was  doomed  for  nearly 
half  a  century  to  be  the  prey  of  fury  and  rage  more  sanguinary 
and  detestable  than  the  appetite  for  blood  of  the  wolf  and  the 
tiger.     The  Huguenots  by  no  means  escaped  the  contagion  of 
the  ferocious  passions  of  the  time,  but,  as  a  general  rule  less 
implacable  to  men,  it  was  on  stones,  on  images,  on  monuments, 
on    cathedrals,    and   on   all    the    paraphernalia   of  the  rites  of 
Catholic  worship,  that  they  spent  tlieir  whole  fury.     On  the  21st  of 
April,  1562,  began  that  lamentable  burst  of  fanatic  fury  which 
has  done  more  than  all  the  wrath  of  the  elements  or  the  cor- 
roding breath  of  time  to  destroy  the  gigantic,  and  yet  fairy- like, 
monuments  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages.     On 
that  day  the  Huguenot  soldiers  commenced  their  work  of  demoli- 
tion on  the  Cathedral  and   churches  of   Orleans,   overthrowing 
the  altars,  defacing  the  tracery,  breaking  the  emblazoned  windows, 
and  burning  the  richly  carved  wood-worlc     The  chiefs  at  first 
endeavoured   to   stay  the  work   of   havoc ;   they  ruib« 
cathedral.     Conde  seized  a  harquebus  and  aimed  itat  i 
fanatic  mounted  aloft  and  pulling  down  an  image, 
cried  the  soldier,  ^ayez  patience  que  fabatU  c^' 
tuerez  apresJ     After  many  soch  Tain  ' 
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to  see  that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  ceased  to  attempt  to 
restrain  their  men. 

The  demons  of  destruction  awoke  as  at  a  trumpet-blast,  and 
swarmed  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  France.  The 
crowbar,  the  hammer,  and  the  axe,  were  plied  with  unwearying 
fury  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  not  in  creating, 
but  in  destroying.  Neither  delicate  tracery,  nor  vermeil  or 
golden-tinted  window,  nor  tombs  or  effigies  of  king^  or  saints,  or 
heroes,  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  ravagers.  The  elaborate 
workmanship  of  five  hundred  years  perished  in  one  day. 
The  bones  of  saints  were  torn  from  their  reliquaries,  some- 
times forced  by  torture  from  the  priests,  and  defiled  and 
burnt,  while  the  rabble  paraded  themselves  in  mock  solemnity' 
with  the  mitres  of  bishops  and  abbots  on  their  heads,  and 
rochets,  copes,  and  other  priestly  vestments,  on  their  shoulders, 
before  throwing  them  on  the  blazing  bonfire  of  the  market-place. 

Such  a  storm  of  sacrilege  and  violence  evoked  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Catholic  masses  a  rage  for  blood  and  vengeance  of  the 
deadliest  intensity.  In  every  province  the  two  factions  waited 
but  for  the  word  and  the  occasion  to  spring  like  ferocious  beasts 
upon  each  other — to  kill  or  to  be  killed.  After  some  fruitless 
attempts  at  negotiation  by  the  Queen-mother,  the  Catholic  chiefs 
dotermincd  to  let  loose  the  multitude  upon  the  heretics  by  procla- 
mation ;  and  on  tho  13tli  of  July,  1563,  authorized  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  and  villages  to  take  up  arms,  not  only  against  the 
spoliators  of  their  rliurches,  but  against  those  who  held  unlicensed 
prayer-meetings.  War,  indeed,  seemed  the  only  method  of  settling 
a  (juestion,  for  which  neither  side  could  imagine  any  peaceful 
solution  possible.  The  religious  unity  of  France,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Frank  king,  ccmsecrated  with  the  reverence 
and  prescription  of  centuries,  seemed  to  every  Catholic  the  indis- 
j)eni>able  condition  of  national  life.  Indeed,  many  even  of  the  most 
<udightened  j)rol'essors  of  both  creeds  looked  upon  the  coexistence  of 
two  different  forms  of  Christian  worship  in  the  same  country  as  an 
absolute  impossibility.  The  Catholic  regarded  the  very  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  state  of  things  as  impious  and  treasonable,  while  the 
Huguenot's  conviction  was  that  his  was  no  new  religion,  but  that  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  the  only  one  to  be  tolerated  in  a  State, 
if  such  was  the  state  of  mind  among  the  more  refined  Catholics, 
among  the  jx'ople  the  same  convictions  became  allied  with  the 
grossest  passion,  prejudice,  and  superstition,  and  were  sanctified 
with  all  the  most  cherished  memories  of  youth  and  the  more 
sacred  traditions  of  time. 

Jlie  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  stands  out  with  such  a 
hue  <»f  ciiuisou  \iortor  ^xv)u\  xJcie  \<i^\.  o^  ^^  \sirdUle  bistcny  of 
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this  century,  that  the  ten  years  of  carnage  and  terror  which  pre- 
ceded, and  the  twenty-five  which  followed,  seem  less  inhuman 
by   comparison.     But    the   story   of  the   whole  time  is    a    con- 
fused chaos  of  assassination  and  butchery,  which  the  imagina- 
tion   wearies  with    loathing   at    all    attempts   to    realise.     The 
Catholics  and    Protestants,  like  two  hostile   races  intermingled 
on  the  whole  soil  of  France,   carried  on  a  merciless  struggle 
for    thirty-five    years    with    countless    vicissitudes    of    fortune. 
Every  province  and  almost  every  city  was  won  and  lost,  and  lost 
and  won,  again  and  again  by  Catholics  and  Huguenots.     There 
were  six  separate  civil  wars,  followed  by  as  many  ineffectual 
treaties  of  peace.     The  Catholics  were  victorious  in  nearly  all 
the  pitched  battles — in  that  of  Dreux  in  1563,  and  in  those  of 
Jamac  and  Montcontour  in  1569.     The  battle  of  Saint  Denis, 
fought  in  1567,  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  Huguenots  gained 
any  advantage,  and  in  that  the  cavaliers  of  the  white  mantle,  with 
vastly  inferior  numbers,  displayed  themselves  so  gallantly,  that 
the  envoy  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  present,   cried,  *With  ten 
thousand  such  horsemen  my  master  would  conquer  the  world.' 
But  even  in  defeat,  the  Huguenots,  under  the  generalship  of  the  un- 
conquerable Coligny,  showed  so  terrible  a  front,  that  their  adver- 
saries were  glad  to  let  them  retire  unmolested,  and,  after  each 
victory,  a  peace  was  concluded,  containing  more  or  less  of  the 
provisions  in  favour  of  toleration  in  the  Edict  of  January,  accord- 
ing to  the  fortune  of  the  hour. 

The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  Francis, 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  and  the 
Marechal  Saint  Andre,  who  formed  the  union  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  the  precursor  of  the  League. 
One  by  one  these  triumvirs,  and  the  chief  princes  of  the  blood, 
perished  on  the  field  or  beneath  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
Montmorency  fell  beneath  the  pistol-shot  of  a  Scotch  soldier 
on  the  field  of  Saint  Denis.  Saint  Andre  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Dreux.  The  Duke  of  Guise  died  before  Orleans,  wounded 
by  the  poisoned  pistol-bullets  of  Poltrot.  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  perished  by  a  harquebus-shot  at  the  storming 
of  Rouen  in  1562,  leaving  behind  him  his  strong-souled  Hugue- 
not widow,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  her  son,  Henri  of  Navarre,  a 
child  of  nine,  destined  to  close,  after  thirty  years  of  bloodshed, 
the  sanguinary  epoch  of  wars  of  which  his  father  was  among  the 
first  victims.  Tne  gallant  and  brilliant  Conde,  whose  legend  on 
his  banner  was  ^Doux  le  jjeril  pour  Christ  et  la  patrie,^  was  first 
made  prisoner  at  Dreux,  and  subsequently,  after  having  led  the 
charge  at  Jamac,  assassinated  on  the  field,  where  he  had  fallen 
with  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  given  up  his  gauntlet.  The 
Vol.  126.— No.  252,  2  m  '^^^^^ 
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fiery  princo  led  his  cavaliers  on  that  occasion  with  a  leg  broken 
by  a  horse-kick,  which  set  the  bone  sticking  through  his  boot, 
and  cried  before  the  charge,  ^  Noblesse  fran^ute  !  void  le  moment 
tant  disire^  souvcucz  en  nud  etat  Louis  de  Bourbon  entre  an  combat 
pour  Christ  et  sa  pa  trie.  History  also  signalises  at  that  desperate 
conflict  the  lall  of  an  old  Huijuonot  patriarch,  who  with  a  band 
of  his  descendants,  twenty-two  in  number,  sons  and  grandsons, 
formed  an  heroic  rampart  in  front  of  the  dying  C^onde,  and 
fought  till  only  seven  survived. 

The  war  was  rendered  more  ferocious  by  the  employment  on 
both  sides  of  merconarv  German  and  Swiss  Iteitert  and  lAinds' 
knec/Us^  whose  habits  of  violence  and  plunder  had  grown  in 
ferocity  inversely  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in  polish  and 
sentiment  Both  parties  ap})ealed  abroad  for  such  assistance, 
and  both  parties  hired  foreign  troops ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
o<lium  rests  with  those  who  begin.  Coligny  declared  at  the 
outset  that  he  would  prefer  to  die  rather  than  that  his  party, 
*ceux  dc  la  r^lif/ion^*  should  be  the  first  to  introduce  foreign 
armies  into  France.  The  confederated  Protestants,  to  show  that 
they  were  the  national  party,  had  adopted  the  royal  colour, 
white,  for  their  cloaks  and  their  scarfs,  to  which  the  Guises  and 
the  Papists  replied  at  once  by  putting  on  the  colours  of  Spain, 
the  red  cloak  and  the  red  scarf,  adding  however  a  white  cross 
to  keep  up  somo  appoaranro  oflovalty.  The  Papal  fanatics,  the 
Guisanis  and  tlirir  amMtlons  an(l  intriijuinir  chiefs,  wore  uttcrlv 
insrnsihlr  to  all  considerations  of  patriotism,  and  were  prepared 
to  make  the  country  the  vassal  of  Spain  at  the  price  of  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Iliinriirnots.  Philip  replied  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  (^iieen-motlier  and  th(»  (iuises  hv  an  ofTer  of  35,0<X>  men, 
but  tlie  (^ueen-mother  was  not  anxi«)us  to  have  so  many  Spanish 
troops  in  the  country,  and  liis  assistance  was  confineil  eventually 
to  a  lesser  supply  of  soldiers,  while  he  constantly  renewed  his 
subsidies  of  money. 

The  Popes  likewise  sent  frecpient  supplies  of  money  and  men, 
ami  while  Pius  V.,  whose  intolerance  was  as  ferocious  as  that  of 
the  Innocents  and  Montt'orts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  filled  the 
Papal  cliair,  lie  was  unwearied  in  his  fabrication  of  Bulls  and 
encyclical  letters,  consiirninsr  licretics  to  eternal  torments,  and 
rxhortinix  all  Christian  people*  t<»  riid  in  their  extermination.  All 
Kurope  took  part  more  or  less  in  the  strucrjjie  in  turn,  and  the 
Protestant  Princes  of  Ciermanv  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland  rendered  the  same  service  to  their  French  brethren  of 
the  Reform  which  the  Catholic  States  did  to  their  own  co- 
religionists. Indeed,  the  civil  war  in  France  was  but  an  episode 
in  the  great  Kuropcan  sUu\;v^l<*  of  S^ain  and  the  Papacy  to  arrest 

the 
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the  progress  of  Reform,  and  its  vicissitudes  were  largely  influenced 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  great  struggle  which  was  going  on  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  second  great  rising  of  the  Huguenots  in  1567 
was  a  reply  to  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Counts  Egraont  and  Horn.  Nor  were  the  successes  of 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland  against  Mary  the  niece  of  the  Guises 
without  due  effect  on  the  resolution  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs  to 
appeal  once  again  to  the  judgment  of  war. 

The  great  centre  in  France  of  the  Huguenot  power  was  at  La 
Rochelle.  This  strongly-fortified  maritime  city,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  daring  seamen  and  enterprising  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, declared,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1568,  for  the  *  Cause/ 
and  thenceforward,  until  the  famous  siege  by  Richelieu,  re- 
mained the  stronghold  and  military  base  of  the  Huguenots.  That 
they  could  here  receive  assistance  both  in  arms  and  men  from 
England  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages.  The 
Rochellois  dedicated  their  lives  and  money  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  and  their  s)iipowners,  some  of  whom  pos- 
sessed as  many  as  ten  vessels,  sent  forth  a  cloud  of  Corsairs,  to 
whom  the  English  ports  were  always  open,  who  ransacked 
every  Catholic  ship  which  came  in  their  way,  and  gave  tithes  of 
their  spoils  towards  the  support  of  the  war. 

Rochelle,  in  the  second  war  of  religion,  was  named  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Protestant  chiefs.  Thither  Conde 
and  Coligny  had  escaped  after  a  rapid  and  perilous  flight  from  a 
treacherous  attempt  at  capture  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dragging 
with  them  their  wives  and  children.  Their  marvellous  passage 
over  the  Loire,  near  the  Huguenot  city  of  Sancerre,  was  considered 
as  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  whole 
party  crossed  at  a  place  only  fordable  at  extraordinary  seasons. 
As  they  passed  through  the  water  they  raised  the  chant  of  the 
Psalm,  '  In  exihi  Israd^  and  the  river  immediately  afterwards 
rose  so  as  to  keep  back  their  pursuers. 

To  La  Rochelle  likewise  at  this  period  came  the  widowed 
Jeanne  d'Albret  with  her  son,  Henri  of  Navarre,  to  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  Protestant  chiefs,  and  showed  herself  as 
daring  as  Conde  and  as  firm  as  Coligny  himself  in  her  resolve  to 
live  and  die  for  the  Faith.  After  the  defeat  of  Jamac,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  who,  it  was  said,  had  nothing  of  a  woman  in  her  but 
the  sex,  joined  the  army  with  her  son  and  the  young  Conde,  son 
of  the  gallant  chief  who  was  murdered  on  the  field  of  Dreux. 
The  great-hearted  princess  harangued  the  discomfited  Huguenot 
gentlemen  with  tears  and  sighs  and  high-souled  words,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Protestant  ranks  the  two  young  princes  as  the  heirs 
and  avengers  of  their  beloved  chief.     Her  young  son,  PIcnri  cle 
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Navarre,  with  a  firm  voice,  swore  never  to  desert  the  *  Cause.' 
The  soldiers  adopted  him  as  their  head  by  proclamatioii,  and  the 
princess  had  a  medal  struck  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  the 
proud  inscription :  Pax  certa^  victoria  integra^  mars  lionesiaf  and 
testified  by  word  and  deed,  as  d'Aubig^  narrated,  that  she 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  wealth,  grandeur,  and  life  itself  to 
liberty  of  conscience. 

During  the  desperate  campaign  which  followed,  Coligny  pat 
forth  all  his  skill  as  a  general,  and  showed  the  unccmqaeniblc 
resolve  in  retreat  of  a  William  III.  or  a  Washington,  of  a  sool 
strong  in  itself  and  superior  to  misfortune.  The  campaign  was 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Saint  Germains,  8th  of  Aagost,  1570, 
the  most  favourable  of  all  which  the  Huguenot  party  had  vet 
wrung  from  their  oppressors,  and  the  subject  of  furious  expoi^- 
lation  from  Philip  and  Pius  V.,  whose  missi^'es,  as  IVIichelet  says, 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  couple  of  words,  Tuez  tous.  By  this  treaty 
not  only  were  the  Huguenots  allowed  free  access  of  religions 
worship  in  the  churches  already  established,  but  they  were 
declared  capable  of  holding  all  offices,  royal,  municipal,  and 
seig^neurial,  and  allowed  to  retain  four  strong  places,  of  which 
La  Rochelle  was  the  chief,  as  guarantees  for  the  observance  of 
the  treaty. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  saw  subsequently  in  the  favour- 
able tcTms  of  the  *  Peace  of  Saint  r«ermains  '  a  treacherous  show 
of  toleration,  aiul  believ(»d  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  to 
have  been  aheady  resolved  upon  when  it  was  signed.  Some, 
i^iving^  the  (jueen-mothcr  credit  for  greater  capacity  for  intrigue 
than  slie  really  possessed,  have  imagined  that  it  was  planned  at 
th(»  famous  interview  between  (Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Alra 
at  Bayonnc,  in  June,  1505.  That  the  thought  of  massacre  or 
assassination  was  then  as  always  present  to  the  mind  of  Catherine 
as  the  s])t*ediest  way  of  solving  every  difficulty  it  is  impossible 
to  deny,  but  if  the  account  of  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  afterw.'irds  Henri  III.,  is  to  be  believed,  the  great 
irimc  was  resolved  on  in  a  single  instant  of  impatient  madness 
and  vexation. 

The  peace  of  Saint  (lermains  had  left  Coligny  the  greatest 
subject  in  the  country  ;  liis  integrity,  inflexible  justice,  and  incor- 
ruptible sense  of  duty  were  recognised  by  all  the  Huguenot  party, 
and  all  acknowledged  him  as  tlieir  undisputed  head.  Voluntary 
taxes  were  levied,  of  which  he  had  free  disposal  for  the  good  of 
the  '  Cause  ;  and  it  was  said  Coligny  could  raise  a  greater  WOBJ 
in  three  days  than  the  king  in  three  months. 

Gaspard  dc  Coligny  was  of  (me  of  the  most  ancient  mof 
families  in  BuYguiid\,  vvxv^V  VxvOk.Xvvi  '5»v>iaX'5vxCVia.^llQu  mur 
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He  was  the  elder  of  three  brothers,  the  other  two  being 
Francois  de  Ch^tillon,  surnamed  d'Andelot,  an  exciellent  and 
generous  soldier,  and  Odet  de  Chatillon,  a  cardinal,  a  learned, 
amiable,  and  liberal  prelate,  the  patron  of  letters  in  the  Renais- 
sance, to  whom  Rabelais  dedicated  the  fourth  book  of  Panta- 
gruel,  and  who  afterwards  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
and  married  a  wife  in  his  red  cardinal's  robe.  Coligny  had 
shown  a  great  genius  for  military  organisation,*  and  was  made 
colonel-general  of  the  infantry  of  France.  After  the  Spaniards 
defeated  Anne  de  Montmorency  under  the  walls  of  St  Quentin, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  though  forced  ultimately 
to  surrender,  his  desperate  defence  saved  Paris,  When  liberated 
after  the  peace  he  retired  to  his  chateau^  where  he  passed  his 
days  in  patriarchal  piety  and  simplicity.  He  had  daily  prayer 
in  the  morning,  and  prayer  and  sermon  on  fixed  days,  in  his 
chapel.  He  corresponded  with  Calvin,  and  was  a  severe, 
reserved,  high-souled  man,  an  inflexible  judge  of  others,  and 
pitiless  towards  himself,  reverencing,  above  all  human  things, 
his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  country. 

All  the  sorrow  of  the  time  had  tried  this  noble  nature  :  family 
affliction  of  the  bitterest,  partaking  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  age, 
assailed  him  year  after  year.  His  high-minded  wife  died  in 
15G8,t  and  both  his  brothers,  d'Andelot  and  Odet,  had  been 
poisoned  in  the  three  following  years.  His  portrait  among  the 
Grands  Amiraux  of  France  still  strikes  all  observers  with  its 
calm,  majestic,  noble  aspect.  The  square  high  forehead,  the 
upright  bearing  of  the  head,  the  full  yet  firm  mouth,  the  droop- 
ing moustache,  contrast  strongly  with  the  narrow  and  bent  brow, 
the  thin  compressed  lips,  the  upturned  and  wiry  moustache  of 
Henri  de  Guise,  whose  glittering  icy  smile  and  feline  piercing 
eyes,  with  drooping  eyelids,  puckering  upwards  at  the  corners, 
in  wrinkles  traced  by  the  action  of  innumerable  faithless  smiles, 
evince  the  inscrutable  insincerity  of  his  nature ;  while  the 
clear,  melancholy  grey  eyes  of  Coligny  are  as  deep  as  truth 
itself,  sadly  as  they  look  from  the  past,  in  which  he  had  lived 
face  to  face  with  terror,  calamity,  and  crime,  and  grown  worn 
and  weary  in  long  conflict  with  the  ferocious  passions  of  his 
contemporaries.      He  had  made    his  chief  reputation   in  civil 

*  He  made  use  of  a  striking  expression  on  the  occasion  of  creating  a  Protestant 
army  at  La  Rocbelle,  Formons  ce  moTutre,  he  said,  par  le  ventre. 

t  On  her  death-bed  she  wrote  to  her  husband — *  1  entreat  you  by  the  love  you 
bear  and  Ij  the  ehildren  I  leave  you  as  pledges  of  my  love,  to  fight  to  the  last 
•atwafer  **^  <*—•*-  -  «4vAncement  of  religion.'    Coliin 


religion.'    Coligny  married 

of  Entrfmonty  at  the  solicitation 

Tii  rated  with  his  reputation,  and 
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warfare,  he  had  grown  great  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen,  and  though  he  jostiJSed  the  war  which  he  had 
carried  on  against  his  sovereign  by  the  consideration  that  he 
had  taken  arms  in  defence  of  his  religion,  not  against  the  royal 
authority,  but  against  the  Spanish  and  Italian  faction  who  had 
usurped  possession  of  the  councils  of  the  nation,  yet  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  result,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  aflected 
him  with  profound  melancholy ;  and  he  frequently  said  he  would 
rather  be  dragged  a  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris  than 
again  be  an  instrument  in  bringing  civil  war  upon  his  country. 
In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  received  at  La  Kocnelle  ah  inviti- 
tion  from  the  court  to  join  it  at  Blois. 

His  friends  in  the  Huguenot  capital  earnestly  dissuaded  him 
from  trusting  himself  among  the  gang  of  assassins  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Queen-mother  and  Charles  IX.  But  the 
Admiral's  mind  was  made  up ;  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice,  if 
necessary,  his  life  to  the  hope  of  establishing  permanent  har- 
mony between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  of  raising  France  to 
the  foremost  position  in  Europe  on  the  defeat  of  Spanish  tyrumy 
and  intolerance. 

For  the  occasion  which  now  presented  itself  was  admirably 
advantageous  for  the  policy  of  Coligny.  Philip  II.  had  failed 
hitherto  in  suppressing  the  heroic  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  Admiral  had  conceive«l  the  great  scheme  of 
unltiuiT  the  turbulent  spirits  of  Catholic  and  Huguenot  and  all  the 
moderate  jiatriots  in  a  errand  war  ajjainst  Spain  t(»  deliver  Holland 
and  Flanders  from  a  barbarot:s  and  sanjruinarv  tvrannv.  Already 
the  Hu«i:uenot  cavaliers  and  disbanded  soldi<*rs  of  the  late  war  had 
passed  across  the  Irontier,  and  a  ^reat  share  of  the  most  brilliant 
success(»s,  which  tlie  in>ur<rentb  had  gained  in  the  Low  Countries, 
was  due  to  th<»  brilliant  jj^allantrv  of  the  Calvinist  volunteers  of 
France.  The  idea  of  the  niarriay:e  of  lienrv  of  Navarre  with 
Mar«]:uerlte  of  Valols  did  not  ori^rinjite  with  Colignv,  having 
been  proj)05ed  by  the  Montmorencies,  who  viewed  at  this  time 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the  pre])onderance  which  the  Guises 
bcirau  aijain  to  assert  in  tbe  Kiny^'s  councils,  and  regarded  this 
alliance  as  ;i  means  of  resuscitatinir  the  diiifnity  of  the  house  of 
the  l^iourbons,  the  ancItMit  rivals  of  the  Guises;  and  it  was  for 
the  ])ur|)ose  of  arrantrinu:  the  con<Htions  of  the  marriage  that 
Coliirny  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Jilois.  The  successes  of  the 
Frot<'Ntants  in  Holland,  and  his  own  and  the  national  jealousy 
of  Spain,  had  prepared  the  young  Iving  for  the  overtures  of  the 
Admiral  ;  the  b<?st  forces  of  his  nature  w<»re  inspired  with  life 
iii\i\  warn\tU  \vl\o\\  bvou\r\vt  into  contact  with  the  patriotic  ardour 
of  the  noble,  >\\iile-Wucv\,  \N\iv\.v:-\iVi\i\t\vi\i  vM.  \^\kv^w%  he  ^re 
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him  his  whole  confidence ;  the  Admiral  became  the  only 
channel  of  his  favour ;  and  the  history  of  Europe  might  have 
been  changed  had  not  the  jealousy  of  the  Queen-mother,  the 
fanaticism  and  discontent  of  ner  favourite  son,  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
and  the  unsleeping  spirit  of  intrigue  and  ambition  of  the  Guises, 
been  roused  into  united  opposition. 

Upon  Catherine  de  Medicis,  however,  rests  the  chief  infamy 
of  the  horrible  catastrophe  which  followed.  Her  jealousy  of  the 
ascending  influence  of  Coligny,  and  her  despair  of  regaining 
the  position  which,  as  Regent,  she  had  long  held  in  the  country, 
rendered  her  capable  of  any  crime  which  might  assist  her  in 
recovering  the  power  she  had  lost ;  and  she  it  was  who,  on  the 
night  before  the  massacre,  goaded  with  bitter  and  taunting 
speeches  her  half-maniacal  son  into  the  fit  of  fury  during 
which  the  council  of  assassins  wrung  from  him  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  their  jiurpose.  The  Qiieen-mother,  who  thus  bears  one 
of  the  darkest  reputations  of  all  history,  was  a  true  daughter 
of  the  last  Medici,  and  carried  the  perfidy  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
petty  Florentine  tyrants  into  the  race  of  Valois,  which  she  sunk 
in  a  toinb  of  equal  ignominy  and  horror.  Her  constitution 
bore  within  it  the  foiil  seeds  of  the  vicious  passions  of  her 
family ;  and  all  her  sons  were  as  diseased  in  constitution  as  in 
mind  and  morals.  This  monstrous  creature  belonged  to 
that  which  is  perhaps  the  worst  species  of  cruel  and  cynical 
politicians — the  good-humoured.  Her  features  were  gross  and 
heavy ;  she  had  the  look  of  a  female  Leo  X.,  with  large,  greedy 
whites  of  eyes.  She  laughed  loudly,  ate  and  drank  copiously, 
and  hunted  boisterously  to  keep  down  her  stoutness,  fiy  the  aid 
of  her  escadron  volant,  a  crowd  of  light  girls  of  noble  family, 
she  made  her  court  a  decoy  place  for  the  nobility,  endea- 
vouring by  voluptuous  lures  as  well  as  by  dissimulation  and 
cruelty  to  minister  to  her  ruling  passion — love  of  power.  This 
love  of  power — il  affetto  di  siffnorepgiare — which  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  Sigismondo  Cavalli,  declared  to  be  the  leading  motive 
of  every  action  of  her  life,  was  the  one  object  to  which  she  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  everything — even  her  own  children.  She  was 
incapable  of  remorse,  and  could  look  back  on  a  career  of  crime 
with  all  the  joviality  of  a  woman-Silenus.  Nurtured  in  the 
spirit  of  Machiavelli,  who  wrote  the  *  Principe '  for  the  use  of 
her  father,  skilled  in  'all  the  arts  of  the  Borgias,  with  no  faith 
iti  any  teligion,  or  in  any  sincerity  or  high  principle — but  with  a 
superstitious  belief,  as  gross  as  the  fetichism  of  an  Obi  woman, 
in  astrology,  in  talismans  and  necromantic  charms  of  which 
human  blood  and  hair  were  constituent  elements— of  i 
patience — without   a  single  noble  £ee\ing  ox  ^(mX  \ 
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end,  and  thug   proved  him  to  possess  a  sensibility  which  was 

wholly  wanting  in  his  mother. 

The  Guises,  who  in  the  first  days  of  Coligny's  favour  had  fallen 
into  disgrace,  returned  at  tlie  jealous  suggestion  of  Catherine  to 
court,  and  the  assassination  of  the  King's  adviser  was  plotted 
between  them.  Henri  de  Guise,  sumamed,  like  his  father,  thr 
Balafre,  proposed  that  his  mother,  Anne  d'Este,  an  Italian,  like 
Catherine,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Borgias,  should  nssassinatr 
Coljgny  with  her  own  hand  with  a  harquebus-shot*  The  plan 
ultimately,  however,  decided  upon  was  that  Maurevert,  'le  huvr 
du  Toi^  a  bravo  who  had  been  decorated  by  the  King^  for  a 
previous  assassination,  should  do  the  deed  ;  and  it  wa>  fnnn  a 
house  of  the  Guises,  close  by  St.  Germain  rAuxerrois,  that 
he  wounded  the  Admiral  in  the  arm  and  shot  away  one  of  bit 
fingers. 

The  &iluTe  of  this  attempt  to  assassinate  Coligny  was  the  caoK 
of  the  massacre.  The  young  King  was  seized  at  first  widi  a 
violent  desire  to  avenge  the  injury  of  his  aged  friend  and  cooih 
sellor.    He  displayed  every  token  of  sympathy  with  the  Adsunl; 

*  The  lidin  of  tbsl  period,  from  their  habit  oFfollowinrtbe  oWe,veNyalt- 
liiml  in  ihe  wx  cf  fiTC^raa.  Cwlnnat  hcnelf  -was,  at  tc  (tare  wid,  a  paainiti 
Jmarswoman. 
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however,  in  midnight  council,  he  was  informed  by  the 
i-mother  herself  that  she  and  his  brother  and  the  Guises 

the  real  culprits,  by  a  strange,  but  not  unaccountable, 
position  of  passion  in  so  bizarre  a  nature,  the  very  wrath 
iry  which  he  was  unable  to  let  loose  upon  the  real  assassins 
by  the  artifices  of  his  mother,  diverted  to  the  Huguenots, 
lid  the  two  thousand  victims  who  perished  in  Paris,  and 
venty  thousand  in  the  provinces,  a  large  proportion  con- 

of  the  best  blood  of  France.*  The  greater  part  of  the 
int  cortege  of  Huguenot  cavaliers — fourteen  hundred  in 
er — who  had  accompanied  Coligny  and  the  young  King  of 
rre  to  the  capita],  fell  beneath  the  hands  of  the  assassins. 
nite  of  the  King  of  Navarre  were  roused  from  their  beds  by 
yal  archers,  and  driven  unarmed  down  the  staircase  of  the 
•e  into  the  court,  and  there  knocked  down  like  cattle  by 
uge  hallebardes  of  the   German  and  Swiss  guards  of  the 

who  could  understand  no  word  of  French. 
»m  early  dawn  to  the  close  of  day  the  capital  was  full  of 
ing,  the  detonations  of  harquebuses,  shrieks  and  cries  of 
and  women  thrown  from  windows,  sounds  of  doors  being 
n  open  with  axes,  stones,  and  logs  of  wood,  and  of  a  rabble 
*n  and  boys  with  groans,  hisses,  and  execrations,  dragging 
3s  along  the  street  One  man  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
lundred  heretics  with  his  own  hand.  Neither  children  nor 
s  were  spared ;  and  the  lives  of  babes  were  crushed  out  as 
:!rush  out  the  young  of  serpents  and  wolves.  A  workman 
d  the  infant  Huguenots  he  had  picked  up  in  a  deserted 

like  kittens  in  a  hod  on  his  shoulder,  and  pitched  them 
:he  Seine  from  the  Pont-Neuf  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
e. 

ter  Henri  de  Guise  had  set  his  heel  on  the  face  of 
ny,  and  after  the  headless,  naked  trunk  of  the  old  patriot  and 
had  been  dragged  by  a  rabble  of  children  through  the 
s,  and  insultingly  exposed  at  Montfaucon,  the  Parliament 
eded  to  try  him,  and  his  papers  were  collected  and  ex- 
k1.  Among  them  was  a  Memoir  on  the  Low  Countries,  to 
feet  that  if  France  did  not,  England  would,  undertake  their 
:tion.  Catherine,  in  order  to  excite  Walsingham's  national 
gs  against  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Admiral,  showed 

r.  White  ('  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomeir/  p.  470)  places  the  onmber  of 
lanacred  in  Paris  at  6000,  but  admits  that  do  certainty  can  be  attained  in 
itimation.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  numbers  as  represented  by  all  the  amtho- 
varying  from  one  to  ten  thousand.  Kirkaldy,  of  GrangiL 
as  amounting  to  20(10.  Similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  W 
all  OTer  France.  De  Thou  places  it  at  20,000 ;  Dardft  at  41 
;  Pdrefixe  at  100,000. 
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him  this  document,  saying,  ^  Le  voila^  voire  ami!  voyez  t*{l  atmait 
TAngleterre  I '     *  Madame^  il  a  aime  la  France^ 

This  massacre,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, August  24,  1572,  proved  not  only  to  be  a  hideous 
crime  but  an  irremediable  political  blunder.  The  moderate 
Catholics,  the  Parti  Politique^  of  which  the  Montmorencies 
were  at  the  head,  withdrew  from  all  communion  with  the 
authors  of  the  massacre  and  the  fanatics ;  while  the  Hugue- 
nots, on  recovering  from  their  stupor,  formed  a  stricter  con- 
federation than  ever,  animated  with  a  tenfold  greater  vigilance 
and  mistrust.  The  Princes  and  great  nobles  of  the  *  Cause' 
had  been  butchered,  forced  into  abjuration,  or  exiled,  the 
smaller  noblesse  was  disorganised  by  the  loss  of  its  chiefs,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  especially  of  the  great  Protestant 
cities  of  La  Kochelle  and  Sancerre,  arose  in  desperation,  and 
upraised  the  banners  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  their 
chiefs,  and  made  so  undaunted  a  stand  that  the  whole  Hurdehot 
party  once  more  took  heart  The  original  scruples  of  citizens 
about  the  right  of  insurrection  had  been  allayed  bv  the  con- 
sideration that  they  were  led  by  princes  of  the  blooa  royal,  but 
since  the  24th  of  August  they  recognised  the  right  of  inkurrection 
on  their  own  account  The  sieges  of  La  Rochelle  and  Sancerre 
sitj^naliscd  in  a  wonderful  mcinner  the  new  spirit  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  whole  populations  of  both  towns,  men,  women,  and  children, 
foii*»;ht  with  the  enerj2:y  of  a  sinjjle  mind  and  a  sinii^le  heart. 
Twenty-riv(»  tliousand  of  th(»  be^ie^^in«J  Catholics  fell  before  the 
walls  of  La  Kochelle.  At  that  citv  and  at  Sancerre  the  women 
stood  massed  tot^ether  on  the  ramparts  pourin^j^  down  boiling 
])itch,  hot  iron  and  stones,  and  combustibles  of  all  kinds, 
on  their  assailants.  At  La  Kochelle  they  invented  a  huge 
machine,  called  derisively  tlie  cucrnsuir^  a  mast  turning  on 
a  pivot,  to  one  extremity  of  wliich  was  attiiched  a  huj^e  cauldron 
full  of  blazing"  licjuid,  which  swung  torrents  of  fire  over  the 
besieijers  in  the  moat ;  and  women  and  children  marched  at  low 
tide  under  the  fire  of  the  !)atteries  to  burn  the  ships  with  which 
it  was  attempted  to  block  up  the  port.  At  Sancerre  the  popula- 
tion was  determined  to  die  of  Imnjrer  to  the  last  man  rather  than 
surrender,  and  for  montlis  they  held  out  on  such  impure  and 
loathsome  sustenance  as  <ities  betake  themselves  to  in  the  last 
extremity  of  famine,  (atiierine  and  her  son  found  themselves 
obliij^ed  to  treat  witli  Koi  helle,  and  to  sijjn  an  Edict  of  Toleration, 
the  famous  Edict  r)f  July:  the  hopes  which  the  Queen-mothef 
entertained  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  induced  Wy  U>  s.^a\o  Saucerre  at  the  last  extremity. 
L'licourajred  bv  iWsc  c^^xvwvVvi^  >\\vi>A\x^^\\^\\v5\Si  v:>S.V'ssx\^v^*jiR.^^ 
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Cayenne  assembled  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, at  Montauban  and  Nismes.  With  one  voice  they  rejected 
the  stipulations  of  th^  Edict  of  July  as  insufficient,  and  promul- 
gated such  entirely  new  and  daring  demands,  that  Catherine, 
struck  with  amazement,  exclaimed — *  If  Conde  were  still  living,  if 
he  were  in  the  heart  of  France,  if  he  were  in  Paris  with  50,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse,  he  would  not  ask  the  half  of  that  which 
these  have  the  insolence  to  claim.' 

To  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  the  state  of  France  for  the 
next  few  years  would  be  to  attempt  to  portray  chaos.  In  the 
government  all  moral  order  was  subverted,  all  perception  of  right 
utterly  wanting.      No  great  ambition  supplied  the  absence  of 

fTincijple,  and  irresolution  and  anarchy  prevailed  in  its  councils, 
h  the  royal  family  itself  jealousy,  mutual  loathing,  distrust 
and  detestation,  separated  son  from  mother,  and  set  brother 
against  brother.  Catherine  had  an  infatuated  preference  for 
Henri  III.,  but  her  other  children  were  objects  of  ihdifTerence 
or  aversion.  Henri  IV.,  in  speaking  of  his  life  at  Court  at 
that  time,  said  everybody  was  ready  to  cut  anybody's  throat 
at  any  moment  Intrigue  and  treachery,  and  plots  of  the  most 
subversive  character,  were  discovered  among  the  courtiers.  The 
governors  of  the  provinces,  liow  that  royalty  was  contemptible, 
revived  the  old  notions  of  feudal  independence  which  Louis 
XI.  had  suppressed,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  King's  edicts ; 
iknd  cruelty,  disorganisation,  inisery  and  ruin,  were  fast  reducing 
die  country  td  a  condition  of  Oriental  barbarism  and  desolation. 
The  ferocious  habits  of  life  of  the  most  lawless  periods  of 
the  dark  ages  were  reintroduced ;  no  man  had  confidence  in 
his  neighbour,  and  Damville  Montmorency,  who  succeeded,  on 
the  death  of  the  Constable,  to  the  leadership  of  the  political 
party,  slept  with  his  chamber  door  guarded  by  a  tame  wolf,  and 
by  a  gigantic  swordsman  who  could  cut  animals  asunder  with 
one  blow  of  his  weapon. 

When  Henri  III.  traversed  France,  after  his  flight  from  Poland 
with  the  crown  jewels,  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  the 
sceptre  of  his  country,  he  found  the  monarchy  already  in  the 
lowest  state  of  abasement,  and  he  contrived  to  make  it  still  more 
despicable.  To  find  a  parallel  for  any  so  monstrous  a  compound 
of  dissimilar  vices  as  characterised  this  monarch  we  must  ^o 
back  to  the  most  depraved  epoch  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
character  was  both  Asiatic  and  Italian.  The  victories  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  gained  under  the  mentorship  of 
the  Marechal  de  Tavannes,  who  roused  him  with  taunts  from 
his  bed  in  the  morning  and  forced  him  for  a  while  to 
a  soldier^  only  raised  expectations  whicVi  "majdi^  \]ii&  vahnMO^ 
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To  a  cruel  and  infamous  morality  he  added  superstitioo  of  the 
grnsspst  character,  walking  barefoot  in  procession  in  the  costume 
of  the  Flat/ellanis,  and  getting  himself  flogged,  by  way  of  penance, 
occasionally,  with  silken  cords.  His  constitution  was  utterly 
exhausted  long  before  he  was  thirty,  his  cheeks  grew  hoUow, 
his  lips  white,  his  features  pinched  and  cadaverous  with  de- 
bauchery. The  onurt  of  this  effeniinate  monstrosity  was  a  fool 
haunt  of  the  most  shameful  libertine  practices,  and  the  scandal  of  it 
was  hateful  to  overy  party  in  the  state  but  those  who  profited  by  hii 
vices  and  his  follies.  Soon  after  his  return  to  France  his  mad> 
bended,  unprincipled  brother  d'Alen^n  broke  out  into  rert^ 
and  joined  the  confederated  Huguenots,  whose  strength  wat 
recently  increased  by  the  body  of  German  and  Swiss  auidliariei 
under  Jean  Casimir,  the  Prince  Palatine ;  and  Henri  III.,  in  1576, 
was  obliged  to  grant  the  Confederates  the  favourable  peace  called 
after  the  Due  d'Alenfon,  who  was  thereby  created  Due  d'Anjoo, 
La  Paix  de  Monsieur,  by  which  the  king  disavowed  all  ootfr 
plicity  in  the  ^desordres  et  excet'  wrought  at  Paris  and  odm 
cities '  on  the  24th  and  following  days  of  August — the  Satqt 
Bartholomew  I 

At  the  news  of  the  favourable  terms  of  this  treaty  the  f  aftillfllD 
mRsscs  exploded  in  I'he  mott.  \v<!jLetA.S£i!k\^DA.^<sn.     After  thaim: 
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ycsars  of  almost  incessant  civil  war,  heresy  lifted  its  head  with 
more  effrontery  than  ever.  The  republican  doctrines  of  Hotman 
— whose  FrancO'Gallia  was  the  Contrat  Social  of  the  sixteenth 
century  —  backed  by  the  insidious  teachings  of  the  Jesuits, 
began  to  be  agitated  even  among  the  zealots,  and  the  idea  of  a 
great  Catholic  League  to  protect  the  faith  and  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  heretics,  even  in  despite  of  the  king,  was  started  and 
realised — a  Holy  Union  was  formed,  to  which  each  member 
swore  unreserved  obedience,  without  exception  of  persons^  and 
though  it  was  ineflectual  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace 
of  Bergerac,  in  1577,  in  confirmation  of  the  Peace  of  Monsieur 
which  subsequent  movements  had  violated,  yet  the  conception 
was  revived  not  long  after,  and  carried  out  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  put  into  action  with  such  violence  and  blind  fana- 
ticism, as  threatened  to  annihilate  not  only  the  royalty  but  the 
national  existence  of  France. 

During  the  next  seven  years  of  internal  anarchy  and  disorder, 
of  court  folly  and  prodigality,  and  of  hopelessly  ruined  finances, 
the  deadly  hostilities  of  creed  were  at  rest  for  a  while,  but  brigands 
installed  themselves  in  fortresses  and  held  neighbourhoods  in 
terror,  and  governors  of  provinces  were  in  open  warfare.  So  light 
a  matter  had  war  become  to  be  esteemed  that  the  scandalous  taunts 
of  the  king  against  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  brought  about 
the  foolish  Guerre  des  AmoureuXy  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
of  Nerac  persuaded  their  lovers  to  revolt,  and  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  brilliant  military  qualities  of  Henri  of  Navarre  were 
exhibited  in  his  defence  and  deliverance  of  Cahors  from  an 
attack  of  superior  numbers  of  the  king's  troops. 

Not  long  after  the  termination  of  this  war  by  the  Peace  of  Fleix, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Nerac,  and  of  his 
adorations  of  pretty  women,  was  roused  from  a  gay  and  aimless 
state  of  existence  by  an  earnest,  eloquent  letter  from  the  pure- 
hearted,  high-minded  Huguenot,  Duplessis-Mornay,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  Due  d'Anjou  was  in  a  state  of  illness  past 
recovery.  The  Duke  died  on  the  10th  of  June,  1584,  and  Henri 
de  Navarre  became  heir  to  the  throne ;  for  though  Henri  III. 
was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  such  were  his  habits  of  life, 
and  such  the  ruined  state  of  his  constitution,  that  no  hopes  were 
entertained  of  any  further  continuance  of  the  line  of  Valois. 

But  with  this  near  prospect  of  the  accession  of  a  heretic  king, 
the  League,  which  had  been  a  failure  in  1576,  started  up  into  fresh 
life,  and  the  apprehension  of  so  radical  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment gained  adherents  to  the  faction  in  quarters  from  which  it  had 
before  been  rejected.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  from  a  Cath^ 
point  of  view,  the  question  was  one  of  a  very  grave  asj^ect. 
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few  months  a  new  rei^  mig:ht  commence,  and  a  Calvinist  might 
wear  the  crown  of  Saint  Louis.  A  heretic  king  might  be  King 
of  France,  whose  first  oath  at  his  coronation  was  to  defend  the 
same  holy  Catliolic  Apostolic  Roman  religion  which  had  been 
professed  bv  all  the  sovereigns  of  France  from  the  days  ol' 
Clovis,  and  which  was  declared  by  the  States- General  of  1576  to 
bo  a  i'und amenta  1  part  ol'  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

After  twenty  years  of  civil  war,  massacre,  and  reciprocal  out- 
rage, the  great  dispute  was  to  end  thus  I  The  prince  by  whom 
so  great  a  change  might  be  eifected  was  a  descendant  of  a  branch 
which  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries  had  separated  from 
the  royalty,  anil  who,  if  the  royalty  had  been  a  civil  right,  would 
have  been  excluded  as  not  l>eing  within  the  degrees  of  succession. 
These  were  arguments  which  caused  serious  reflection  to  the 
most  moderate  Catholic.  The  zealots  pointed  to  the  examples 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  and  cited  with  every  exaggeration 
the  sanguinary  statutes  of  the  English  Queen  against  the  Papists, 
as  examples  of  what  the  Catholics  might  expect  under  a  Pro- 
testant monarch.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in  defiance  of  the  King's 
prohibition,  even  exposed  on  the  walls  of  Saint  Severin  pictures 
of  every  description  of  martyrdom,  which  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  tortures  of  the  Catholics  in  England.*  ^Such,'  it  was 
said,  '  would  Ix*  the  fate  of  France  under  the  rule  of  the  ally  of 
the  Enjrlisli  JczoIm*!.' 

The  <>strnsil)l(»  object  of  the  Loajifue  was  to  prevent  tlio  succos- 
sioii  of  Ilcnii,  hut  thr  chief  authors  had  other  views.  Thev  wore 
men  of  factions  and  violent  spirit,  and  «'on5.isted  of  two  elements 
— the  //nf/n/ri)isi':  of  Paris  and  tlie  jvirty  of  the  (iuises.  The  first 
wen*  ;;oveine(l  by  the  coinu  il  of  the  /bVv'cr,  representing  the  six- 
teen (juarters  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  by  the  Ciuises,  who  were 
the  paid  airents  of  Philip  11.,  and,  tlnonufh  tlie  Sj>anish  gold 
whi(  ]i  tlifv  distributed,  swaved  the  eouneiis  of  the  Leasrue.  The 
fiuibcs  jiad  lonir  been  in  the  pay  of  Piiilip,  and  on  the  lt>th  of 
July,  ]^}>'y^  at  th("ir  chateau  of  JoinviUe,  the  Duke  of  (xuise 
and  tii<»  J)idve  of  Mayenne,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other 
nieni])ers  of  their  family,  «*ntered  into  the  famous  pact  with  the 
Spanl.>li  aniba:5ha<h»rs,  i  as^is  and  Moreo,  by  which  they  bound 
theniselxes,  in  rrf.nn  for  half  a  million  of  <To\vns  to  be  paid  by 
Philip  11.  an<l  for  subsecjuent  subsidies,  to  form  a  perpetual 
union  for  the  extlrjKilIon  m  lieri'sv  both  in  I'rance  and  the  Lou* 
Countries,  for  .x'eurini^  the  crown  of  iVanee  not  «mly  from 
liereties,    but    from    all    \\\n>   ])rote<  red    heresy:    to    which    were 


*  SikIi  ]'i('tun.'>,  exhiltitinL'  n-  M-n.i;    liKj.iv;..  .  i>  I't  iluclii-li  monks  and  priefts* 
HJ'e  Mill  to  })*:  Jietu  \u  >\va\i\s\v  u.\.^«:u\s. 
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&dded  other  stipulations,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  placed 
France  in  pure  vassalage  to  Spain. 

For  the  toils  with  which  the  inveterate  schemer  of  the 
Escurial  endeavoured  to  envelope  all  Christian  society  were  now 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  entire  soil  of  France 
was  undermined  with  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  intrigue.  The 
solitary  phantom  who  in  his  dark  cabinet  dreamed  of  nothing 
else  but  the  extermination  of  heresv  and  his  own  universal 
dominion,  had  reached  the  most  critical  period  of  his  whole  life. 
He  had  been  for  fifteen  years  endeavouring  to  put  down  hcrosy 
in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  stamped  out  counth^ss 
lives,  and  reduced  the  most  fertile  and  industrious  provinces 
in  the  world  to  a  desert,  where  wolves  and  bears  roamed  over  the 
abandoned  fields,  and  devoured  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of 
once  populous  cities. 

But  even  now,  when  a  fresh  era  of  bloodshed,  a  new  epoch  of  de- 
solation, was  beginning  for  France,  another  opportunity  occurred 
which  an  able  monarch  might  have  seized  for  the  salvation  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  liberator,  was  shot  by  Balthasar  .Gerard,  and  the 
united  provinces  of  the  north,  undeterred  by  the  shameful  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  during  his  brief  sovereignty,  offered  them- 
selves as  subjects  to  the  French  king. 

To  accept  this  offer,  and  take  up  the  gauntlet  against  the 
merciless  and  ambitious  zealot,  the  pedantic  despot  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, whose  ruthless  bigotry  consumed  daily  hecatombs  and 
holocausts  of  human  victims,  was  a  task  which  Henri  III. 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  capacity  to  undertake ;  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  acceptance  induced  Philip  and  his  ambassadors  to 
urge  forward  the  partisans  of  the  League  with  tenfold  activity. 
After  publishing  their  celebrated  Manifesto,  the  great  uprising  of 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  League  took  place  all  over  France, 
and  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  great  rising  of  the  Huguenots 
in  15G2.  The  King  of  Navarre  published  a  counter  manifesto, 
and  the  Huguenots  began  to  rise  also.  But  Henri  IIL  had  more 
dread  even  of  the  Huguenots  than  the  Leaguers ;  his  troops 
were  not  ready  for  the  field,  while  the  forces  of  the  League  had 
been  long  held  in  readiness  for  the  outbreak.  The  King,  after 
wavering  as  usual  between  one  extreme  measure  and  another, 
resolved  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  the  League,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Nemours  was  signed  on  the  7th  of  July,  1585,  which  iecall«a 
all  former  edicts  of  toleration,  stipulated  for  the  banishment  or 
extermination  of  every  heretic,  and  delivered  up  a  aeon  of  PfroW 
pliM^s  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises  and  their 
When  the  King  of  Navarre  receiye4  f 
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treaty  of  Henri  ItL  ' 
apon  111"  haodsi  u 
nuHutBcbe  WW  whiti 
-  eluticnatom  which 
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time  cumot  warn  n 
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snnunoned  the  whol< 
With  the  ftid  of  Dn 
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■huM,  and  men.  Od 
wmutd,  to  Scotland, 
Ume  a  Terr  poweifo 
Damnlle  Montmon 
the  advances  of  tb 
Kefbrm,  which  he 
remained  hcoceforwi 
•  derlaratioD,  diawn 
King  of  Narane,  of 

morency,  and  of  the  Huguenot  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
towns  united  in  a  Protestant  association,  was  published,  la 
which,  after  denouncing  the  intrigues  of  the  Guises,  gium  a 
I'oatraiux  was  proclaimed  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Lefl^g;ue  and 
their  abcttorsL 

Henri  of  Navarre  was  not  destined  to  lay  down  the  sword  for 
lliu  next  eight  years  of  his  life,  nor  to  know  any  repose  from  opea 
warfare  till  he  rode  as  king,  in  helmet  and  cuirass,  through  dw 
streets  of  Paris. 

At  the  same  time  matters  abroad  looked  darker  than  ever;  k 
the  Low  Countries,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  fightiB| 
perhaps  the  most  heroic  contest  in  all  history,  town  after  tOM 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  with  At 
capitulation  of  Antwerp,  after  a  siege  the  grandeur  of  whnB 
military  operations  on  both  sides  and  the  desperation  of  irikM: 
resistance  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  undisputed  reign  '» 
the  Inquisition  seemed  about  to  set  in  for  Europe. 

The  immense  preparations  which  were  being  made  fort&B 
Armada  were  no  secret ;  and  to  complete  the  dark  pidBR^ 
Maximilian,  the  tolerant  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  no  »■%, 
while  Sixtus  V.,  who  united  the  impUcable  ambition  lA  &Blll» 
brand  witb  the  fiet^  s^^^t  ol  ^x^\u  W.,  &Ued  the  Pa^  ddib 
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Soon  afterwards  the  new  Pope,  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  Boniface 
VIII.,  launched  against  the  King  of  Navarre  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  deposition,  to  which  Henri  replied  by  having 
a  famous  placard  exposed  on  the  statues  of  Pasquin  andMarforio. 
Sixtus  v.,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  peasant  had  mounted  to 
the  Papal  chair — who  had  some  true  grandeur  of  soul — who 
allowed  words  of  admiration  to  escape  him  for  Elizabeth  and 
for  Drake  which  he  never  gave  to  Philip  II. — who  despised 
and  detested  in  reality  the  factious  spirit  of  die  League — after  his 
first  movement  of  anger,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  admire  the 
courageous  attitude  of  the  Huguenot  chief  and  the  devotedness  of 
his  followers  who  had  carried  out  this  bold  protestation. 

Henri  III.  thus  drawn  into  the  war  against  his  will,  and 
occupied  with  the  jealous  rivalry  of  his  two  viziers,  Epernon  and 
Joyeuse,  deemed  it  his  policy  to  let  the  Guises,  the  Leaguers, 
and  the  Huguenots  exhaust  their  strength  in  the  conflict  to 
the  profit  of  the  royalty,  and  made  his  preparations  with  slowness 
and  ill  will,  calling  for  supplies  from  the  clergy  and  the 
parliament  which  they  were  unwilling  to  grant.  This  gave 
the  Huguenots  time  to  collect  their  strength,  and  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  to  concert  their  measures. 

But  the  aflairs  of  France  were  but  a  chapter  in  the  general  history 
of  the  Protestant  cause.  Philip,  styled  in  the  north  le  D^mon  dn 
Midiy  with  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Guise  for  his  lieutenants,  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  embroilment  of  the  grand  design  of 
his  whole  life.  While  the  great  battle  of  intolerance  and  liberty  was 
being  fought  out  in  Flanders,  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  king  was  to 
place  both  England  and  France  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  be 
incapable  of  assisting  his  revolted  subjects.  He  could  not  forget 
that  in  the  days  of  Charles  IX.  a  French  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Low  Countries  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  hostilities 
between  France  and  Spain  all  but  broken  out.  The  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  pitiless  warfare  with  axe,  and  fire,  and  sword  against 
heresy  might  be  destroyed  by  a  French  monarch  in  a  single 
campaign  The  sovereignty  of  both  countries  had  already 
been  offered  to  Henri  III.,  but  declined.  Elizabeth,  after  a 
similar  offer,  had  accepted  the  Protectorate.  The  plots  and 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Rheims,  the  machinations  of 
Philip,  were  all  now  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  subjugation  of  England.  Of  every  such  plot,  the  deliver- 
ance of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
martyr  of  Fotheringay  on  the  throne  of  England,  were  subsidiary 
projects.  All  the  Reformers  in  Europe  considered  that  the 
safety  of  the  whole  Protestant  cause  depended  on  die  w^ 
Elizabeth,  and  that  Elizabeth's  preservation  was  ancon^ 
Vol  126.— No.  252.  2  ^ 
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The  campaign  of  1587,  the  year  nf  the  death  of  Marj  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  the  moat  active  of  any  which  had  yet  taken 
place.  Guise  had  been  the  prey  of  intense  anxiety.  He  knew 
that  all  the  Protestant  princes  of  Europe,  with  the  King  itf 
Denmark  at  their  head,  were  getting  together  a  German  aimjr 
to  come  to  the  succour  of  the  Huguenots,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
being  crushed  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  German  alUo. 
Henri  III.  was  brooding  on  a  great  Machiavellian  scheme  for  in- 
volving Leaguers  and  Huguenots  in  a  common  destruction.  The 
plan  of  the  student  of  the  '  Principe '  was,  that  Guise  should  bnr 
the  shock  of  the  German  invaders  in  Lorraine  ;  that  Joyeuse,  wiA 
an  army,  should  simply  hold  the  King  of  Navarre  in  check  in  tbe 
■oath  ;  while  be,  with  another,  should  remain  on  the  Loire,  and  be 
master  of  the  situation.  But  Joyeuse,  the  young  spendduift  &• 
vourite  of  the  King,  was  jealous  of  some  successes  of  hie  riva^ 
Epemon :  he  intrigued  with  the  League;  and  be  wnmg  bvna  a 
unwilling  monarch  permission  to  fight  a  batde  with  the  Ksagct  ■■ 
Navarre.  All  the  prodigal  and  riotous  young  noblea  about  lin 
court  attached  themselves  to  bis  standard ;  and  Joyense  dqiartfd 
to  the  south,  saying  that  he  would  bring  back  the  heada  of  A* 
Princes  of  Navane  and  CoadS. 

Thi 
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The  battle  of  Coutras  exhibited  the  military  genius  of  Henri 
of  Navarre  in  all  its  lustre  to  the  world.  When  the  hostile 
forces  were  about  to  engage,  the  dissolute  and  wild  young 
Catholic  nobles  were  overjoyed  and  confident  of  victory,  and  all 
had  sworn  to  give  no  quarter.  Both  armies  possessed  about  5000 
infantry ;  the  Catholic  cavalry,  however,  doubled  that  of  the 
Huguenots^  and  amounted  to  2500  cavaliers.  But  the  King  of 
Navarre,  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  his  infantry  and  his 
chivalrous  courage,  more  than  supplied  the  deficiency  of  numbers. 
The  Huguenot  ministers  sang  the  24th  verse  of  the  118th  Psalm, 
while  the  Protestant  cavaliers  descended  from  their  horses  and 
knelt  upon  their  knees.  *  Par  la  mart  I  ils  tremblent^  les  poltrons, 
ils  se  con/essent  I '  cried  the  wild  cavaliers  of  Joyeuse.  '  Vous 
vous  trompezy  said  an  old  campaigner,  *  quand  Us  Huguenots  font 
cdtte  mine^  ils  sont  risolus  de  vaincre  ou  mourir.'  In  an  instant  the 
whole  of  the  Huguenot  cavalry  was  again  on  horseback.  *  Cousins,* 
cried  the  King  of  Navarre  to  Conde  and  Soissons,  ^Je  ne  vous  dis 
autre  chose,  sinon  que  vous  etes  du  sang  de  Bourbon  et,  vive  Dieu  ! 
je  vous  montrerai  que  je  suis  voire  atnel*  ^  Et  nous^  replied 
Conde,  ^nous  mantrerons  que  vous  avez  de  bons  cadets!* 

Henri  of  Navarre  showed  on  that  day  all  the  brilliant  valour 
which  distinguished  the  *  roi  des  braves '  all  his  life.  '  Ne 
m^effacez  pas,  je  veux  paraUre,*  he  cried  to  some  who  would 
cover  him  with  their  persons ;  at  the  same  time  his  disposition 
of  .the  harquebus  men  in  companies  between  the  squadrons  of 
his  horse  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  victory.  The 
fusillade  of  this  infantry  before  the  Huguenot  charge  threw 
Joyeuse's  cavaliers  into  such  disorder,  that  when  the  buff-and- 
steel  Huguenot  gentlemen  made  desperate  onset  with  sword  and 
pistol,  the  plumed  and  gilded  and  caparisoned  gallants  went 
down  before  them,  in  spite  of  their  long  lances,  like  puppets  of 
glass  and  straw.  The  poor  gentilhommerie  of  the  south  crushed 
through  and  over  the  light-brained  courtiers  and  sent  them  flying 
before  them.  The  first  charge  was  sounded  at  nine ;  by  ten  o'clock 
there  was  not  a  man  of  the  Catholic  army  who  was  not  in  flight 
or  knocked  over  on  the  field.  Joyeuse  was  killed ;  while  the 
Huguenots  lost  but  forty  men. 

The  conduct  of  Henri  after  this  brilliant  victory  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism.  Instead  of  marching 
northwards  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  German  army  in 
Lorraine,  he  disbanded  his  forces  and  returned  to  court  life 
at  N^rac,  where  he  laid  his  captured  standards,  twenty-two 
in  number,  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  Corisande,  the  Comtesse  de 
Grammont  The  only  reasonable  explanation  appears  to  be, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  run  a  risk  of  coming  into  personal 
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King  gnmted  it  to  his  remainuig  favourite,  Epemon,  in  mockery 
of  which  appointment  broehum  were  hawked  about  the  streets 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Guises,  crying  out, '  Grandtfaiti  d'arma 
da  Due  cCEpemon  contre  let  kiritiquei,'  and  on  every  page  wai 
written  the  word  '  rien,' 

The  conduct  of  the  feeble-minded  monarch  was  incooseqnegt 
in  the  moat  absurd  degree.  Epemon  was  an  able  man,  and  his 
counsel  was  always  for  vigorous  measures.  But  the  King,  while 
he  irritated  the  Guisards  to  fury  by  tbe  bvours  which  he  heaped 
on  his  favourite,  wholly  n^lected  to  follow  his  counseL  A 
deadly  hatred  existed  between  Epemon  and  the  Queen-modur, 
who,  finding  her  influence  with  the  King  endangered  by  that  ot 
Epernon,  reckless  of  all  loss  but  that  of  the  objects  of  her 
ambition,  gave  all  her  confidents  to  the  Guises,  whose  par^  BOV 
had  reacjted  tbe  extreme  of  insolence  and  temerity,  in  mani- 
festation of  which  their  sister,  who  was  called  the  Queen  usd 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  League,  the  turbulent  and  intrigwiny 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  surpassed  all.  She  hounded  on  & 
wild  preachers  of  the  League  to  attack  the  royal  authori^  wi& 
violent  anathemas,  and  she  boasted  that  she  carried  in  the  scisan* 
at  her  girdle  another  crown  for  the  King  besides  those  of  Pob^ 
and  France,  ^  crown  o(  \![v«  \o^vue  \  (or  the  talk  i 
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chiefs  of  the  League  was  of  shaving  the  head  of  Henri  de  Valois 
and  shutting  him  up  for  life  in  a  cloister,  like  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Merovingian  kings. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1588,  the  rupture  between  the  King 
and  the  League  assumed  still  graver  importance.  Philip  was 
about  to  aim  his  deadliest  blow  at  the  last  asjlum  of  political 
and  religious  liberty.  The  Spanish  Armada,  with  its  army  of 
monks,  with  the  racks  and  thmmbscrews  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
waiting  to  be  launched  forth  on  its  secret  mission  of  vengeance 
and  destruction.  In  Paris  the  Spanish  agents,  the  priests,  and 
the  Leaguers  went  about  rousing  the  populace  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  terror,  fanaticism,  and  revolt,  by  reports  of  the  per- 
fidious dealings  of  the  king,  and  fictions  about  invading  armies 
of  heretics  who  should  exact  vengeance  for  the  Eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  As  the  Jesuits,  monks,  and  priests  yelled  out 
their  denunciations  of  approaching  terror  and  famine,  people 
grew  day  by  day  wilder  with  excitement  The  king,  terrified 
at  the  increase  of  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  revolutionary  fanati- 
cism in  the  capital,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  Guise,  sent  to 
warn  him  not  to  come ;  but  the  Sixteen,  on  their  side,  requested 
his  presence  in  such  summary  fashion  that  Guise  obeyed,  and 
he  entered  Paris  on  the  9th  of  May. 

The  Catholic  zealots,  the  immense  host  of  monks  and  friars  of 
every  colour  and  denomination  which  then  swarmed  in  the  capital, 
all  their  dependent  tribes  of  beggars,  and  the  whole  populace,  were 
in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  and  revolt,  that  the  presence  of 
Guise  was  sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  leaders 
of  the  League  counted  on  the  strange  charm  which  the  presence 
of  Guise  exercised  on  all  around  him.  The  Duke  possessed 
for  everybody,  even  for  his  enemies,  an  unaccountable  power 
of  fascination  ;  he  was  of  noble  presence,  with  fair  hair,  piercing 
eyes,  a  ready  smile,  and  graced  with  captivating  manners  of  a 
pliability  suitable  to  either  noble  or  artisan.  He  never  forgot 
a  face,  and  no  one  came  into  his  presence  without  some  special 
salutation. 

All  history  may  be  searched  for  a  parallel  to  the  magical 
effect  which  his  arrival  produced  among  the  people  of  Paris. 
France,  said  a  writer  in  the  next  century,  had  gone  madly  in  love 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  arrived  by  the  Porte  St  Denis  almost 
alone,  only  five  or  six  cavaliers  were  with  him.  He  proceeded 
down  the  Rue  St  Denis  on  horseback,  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak.  As  he  got  intci 
the  thick  of  the  crowd,  a  young  cavalier  of  his  suite  gi^*  cloiT 
to  him,  and  in  a  playful  way  took  off  Guise's  hat,  P|Q|I1^  dawnbli 
cloaky  an(]  saidy  '  Monseigneur,  show  ^ouxwM*     aV^  ct^  yib.^^ 
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hii  attendants.     He  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  leant  liit 
elbow  on  the  table.     A  Corsican  colonel  was  for  deipatching  the 
Duke  at  once.     Ad  abbe  who  was  present  exhorted  him  benignly 
— *  Smite  the  ekepherd  and  the  sheep  will  be  tcattered,'  bnt  Villequier 
the  Chancellor,  Cheverai,  and  others,  who  kept  up  a  treacherDUi 
understaniting    with    Guise,  besought   him    not    to   attempt  so 
perilous  a  measure,  and  they  pointed  to  the  sea  of  surging  faces 
around  the  Louvre,  and  remmded  him  of  the  smallneas  of  hi* 
guard.     As  Henri   hesitated,   the  Duke,   still   walking    by  the 
side  of  the  chair  of  the  Queen-mother,  had  left  behind  the  ac- 
claiming and   adoring  multitude,  and  was  pa^ssiog  between  the 
files  of  the  King's  guard,   with  drawn    swords,  who  made  do 
response  to  his  salutations.      Crillon,  their  chief,  pulled  bis  W 
over  his    eyes.      Hie    reception  was  ominous,   and  the  change 
firom   the  raving  multitudes  to  the  silence  of  these  grim  aM 
Stem  faces  appalling.     Pale  and    breathlets  he  passed  up  lit 
stairs,  and  through  the  aote-chamber,  with  not  a  smile  to  cSmt 
the  sullen  gloom  he  encountered  on  all  sides. .   He  came  into  At  , 
King's  presence,  who  bit  his  lips  and  said, '  Why  have  joa  * 
Guise  stammered    out  h^-jmcritical  professions  of  lojr* 
said  he  came  to  &ce  his  enemies  and  slanderers.     * 
the  King  aaid,andtati«A\ii»\»^<iTv'OQft\i'aI«!t^-«bo 
rith,  emotion  on  a  Mat,    TV-e  ^wK«a  cl 'Co*  Y^a**,"^ 
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the  Queen- motLer,  who  had  herself  became  infatuated  with 
Guise,  tixik  the  King  to  a  window,  showed  him  how  the  people 
had  burst  into  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  agitated  into  the 
wildest  frenzy.  While  they  were  talking,  Guise  spoke  with 
the  Queen,  who  was  of  his  own  family  of  Lorraine,  and  feeling 
the  chances  of  life  were  in  his  favour,  took  leave  and  slipt  away, 
wondering,  doubtless,  as  he  passed  out,  if  he  were  really  alive. 
His  own  hardihood  and  the  King's  want  of  courage  seemed  as 
inexplicable  to  himself  then  as  it  did  to  nearly  all  who  heard 
this  story,  '  What  madness  and  folly !'  said  Sixtus  V.,  when  he 
heard  of  Guise's  visit  to  the  Louvre  ;  but,  when  he  heard  the  King 
had  let  him  escape,  he  cried,  with  indignation,  *  The  cowardly 
prince  I ' 

Guise,  however,  was  resolved  not  to  be  caught  a  second  time; 
he  called  his  gentlemen  about  him,  he  put  the  Hotel  de  Guise 
(now  the  Hotel  des  Archives),  in  the  Marais,  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  King  remained  almost  besieged  in  the  Louvre,  keeping 
up  communication,  however,  with  the  town  council  who  re* 
mained  loyalists,  while  the  insurrectionary  council,  that  of  the 
Seize,  were  on  the  »ide  of  the  Guises.  The  '  Day  of  the 
Barricades '  followed.  The  King  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city. 
He  retired  to  Chartres,  and  after  much  negotiation  capitulated 
with  his  revolted  subjects,  and  by  an  edict,  which  he  signed 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  not  only  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
League,  and  adopted  it  as  a  natioi^  institution,  but  approved 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Leaguers,  bound  himself  to  fizterminate 
the  heretics,  invited  his  people  to  take  oath  never  to  obey 
a  heretic  prince,  and  consented  to  dismiss  Epemon  and  his 
favourites.  It  was  further  provided  that  henceforward  no  one 
should  obtain  state  eniployment  without  showing  a  certifi- 
cate of  being  free  of  heresy  from  his  bishop  or  cure.  Henri 
further  bound  himself  to  raise  two  armies  against  the  Hugue- 
nots— the  one  to  act  under  Mayenne  in  Dauphiny,  the  other  in 
Poitou  under  a  chief  of  the  King's  own  choosing.  The  power 
of  the  League  was  to  be  further  strengthened  by  their  being  put 
into  possession  of  more  strong  places  ;  and  Guise  himself  was  to 
have  complete  command    over  the  military  resources   and   the 
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diat   Henri   had  wholly   withdrawn   his   confidence   from  her. 

Catherine  afTected  to  call  Guise  her  baton  de  vieilleste,  and  wu 

looking;   forward  to  the    prospecU    of  the    continuation    of  her 

line  through  her  grandchild  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Lorraine. 

Henri   consequenUy  now   removed   from    his    coimcil   all   the 

ministers  whom  he  believed  to'  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Qoeoi- 

mother,  and  substituted  others  in  their  place. 

The  States-General  were  the  g;rcat  af&ir  both  of  Leagoe 
and  King,  Both  sides  were  confident  of  ^tting  the  majority  ill 
the  Assembly.  The  League  proceeded  to  work  the  elections  ia 
the  provincial  towns  with  furious  energy.  The  Leaguen  took 
care  that  none  but  the  most  violent  of  their  party  should  be 
delegated  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  wlxn 
they  met  together  made  up  a  body  of  the  lowest,  most  )gIlocan^ 
and  seditious  of  the  country  hnrgesses;  only  a  few  nobles  on  At 
benches  of  the  nobility  were  of  any  reputation  at  all.  The  StalM 
began  to  show  their  spirit  by  electing  the  furious  Cardinal  do 
Guise,  as  president  of  the  clergy,  La  Chapelle  Marteau,  one  of 
■  the  most  factious  members  of  the  Sixteen,  as  president  of  die 
Third  Estate,  while  the  president  of  the  nobility  was  niiitw^, 
one  of  the  chief  contrivers  of  the  barricades,  an  insolent  yosag 
noble,  who  bad  vowed  pc!twiTay\ui«*t^\yj  Xn  ^t  Kin^ 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  Guise  appeared  in  trium- 
phant attitude :  he  occupied  a  chair  below  the  King  in  front  of 
the  Assembly  in  magnificent  attire,  in  a  doublet  of  white  satin 
with  a  cape  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  silver  and  pearls. 
With  the  grand  collar  of  his  order  about  his  neck,  and  the  staff 
of  his  office  in  his  hand,  he  darted  his  eyes  amid  the  assembly 
in  search  of  his  partisans,  and  his  dauntless  air,  the  imposing 
assurance  of  his  fine  form  and  aspect,  filled  his  adherents  with 
confidence  in  his  fortune  and  in  his  courage. 

Since  the  days  of  Chilperic,  no  sovereign  of  France  had  ever 
been  subjected  to  such  humiliation  as  Henri  had  now  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  his  subjects.  It  continued  for  nearly  three  months. 
Day  by  day  the  King,  some  of  whose  outward  frivolity  was 
assumed  in  order  to  conceal  his  inward  mortification,  and  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  concealed  the  genius  of  a  Machiavelli 
beneath  his  external  garb  of  effeminacy,  lived  a  life  of  fear  and 
humiliation.  Concessions,  prayers^  assurances  of  repentance  and 
amendment  from  the  royal  lips,  were  all  tried  on  the  rebellious 
deputies,  but  all  were  useless.  The  throne  was  made  daily  a 
stool  of  repentance,  on  which  the  King  sat  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips  but  with  rage  in  his  heart  His  supplications  for  money 
were  abject  and  incessant ;  he  even  exhibited  his  threadbare 
clothes,  promised  parsimony  of  the  severest  character,  said  he 
would  in  future  make  one  coat  last  three  months,  and  have  one 
capon  on  the  table  where  he  had  had  two.  Nevertheless,  all 
supplies  were  refused,  his  ministers,  officers,  and  favourites 
threatened.  Distrust  and  insult  was  his  daily  portion.  Henri 
threw  the  whole  responsibility  of  these  accumulated  outrages 
on  the  Duke  of  Guise  alone,  who  had  the  audacity  to  take  up 
his  office  oi  grand  maitre  of  the  King,  and  to  occupy  apartments 
in  the  chateau. 

After  months  of  anguish  and  mental  conflicts,  exasperated  and 
driven  wild  again  and  again  by  some  fresh  scene  of  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke,  Henri  III.  determined  to  carry  into  effect  at  Blois 
the  design  he  had  meditated  at  Paris  previous  to  the  day  of  the 
Barricades,  and  to  assassinate  Guise.  Assassination  offered  in 
these  days  so  simple  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  that  few  would  be 
induced  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  King,  who 
held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  to  get  rid  of  his  most  dangerous 
enemy  and  rebellious  subject  in  this  way,  and  least  of  all  could 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  chief  butcher  and  assassin  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, cavil  at  this  superjudicial  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

When  Henri  on  the  18th  of  December,  after  exposing  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  peril  of  the  state,  consulted  three  of  his 
nearest  councillors  on  his  project,  they  demanded  twenty-four  hours 
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matters,  which  might  be  made  a  touchstone  to  try  the  judgments 
of  their  onn  domestic  doctor,  or  the  consultant  whose  name  has 
been  so  eagerly  pressed  upon  them  hj  anxious  friends  ;  while  thos^ 
in  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  instinct  of  dissenting  opposition  ii 
warm,  might  fly  to  it  to  learn  what  are  the  banners  agauut  whi(i 
their  arrows  should  be  levelled.  Others  might  suppose  it  to  be 
on  the  plan  of  the  well-known  '  Systbme  de  la  Nature,'  wai  ts 
be  a  professed  exponent  of  the  harmony  which  binds  all  ik 
parts  into  one  consistent  whole.  These  and  even  some  nnn 
reasonable  expcctaUons  would  be  disappointed  ;  for  never  pnh 
bably  did  an  encyclopaedic  work  less  aim  at  fullilling  them.  It 
appears  to  be  the  first  of  its  class  which  has  deliberately  eschewai 
all  *  General  Articles,'  as  they  are  technically  called,  whhfc, 
usually  act  the  part  of  hrtdle  and  spur  to  keep  the  author  in  d* 
road  which  the  editor  would  have  him  travel. 

The  word  System,  as  here  used,  is  limited  to  the  very  first  mbn* 
ing  which  its  derivadon  suggests ;  it  implies  simply  the  i)M0£y 
toffetfier  in  these  two  first  volumes  one  hundred  ana  tif^ 
original  essays  by  thirty-seven  aathors  on  given  nibject«[  mft'' 
the  energiei  o(  t\ie  ed\\nT,  exc«^  where  be  appears  jm  l^tSf- 
cfanracter  oC  &  col^tIVW\lM,\^«^e^««a«»■■5rew^»&.\a,».■CTW!^|aM^;i^k 


of  tbe  subject. 

Yet  are  we  not  too  precipitate  in  omiming  sncb  matter  &e 
thou|!;]it  to  be  uniateresting:  to  the  public  ?  Do  we  not  all, 
■imple  and  profctsinnal,  dabble  a  little  in  the  art  of  cure  ?  Do 
we  not  feel  a  curioaltj  to  know  on  what  grounds  this  or  dut 
drug,  whj  lonietimes  no  discipline,  sometimes  severe  discipliu, 
is  imposed  upon  us  by  our  medical  advisers?  Do  we  not  ask 
whether  the  whole  thing  be  not  a  dramatic  performance,  got  i^ 
to  amuse,  while  wc  take  our  chance  of  life  or  death,  or  suspect  it 
of  being'  a  hap-hazard  handling  of  a  two-edged  sword  ?  £vtfj 
one  professes  a  faith  or  a  want  of  faith  in  phjsic.  Surely  thljf 
must  care  to  know  what  it  is.  In  truth,  it  is  an  anzioos  qaw* 
tion  for  patients,  and  also  a  serious  one  as  respects  the  esttmatfilf, 
in  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  deserves  to  be  held,  whedyr 
McdiciDc  is  walking  hand  in  hand  in  progress  with  her  Bitn 
arts  of  utility.  Has  it  advanced  since  the  time  when  ^MM* 
who  now  claim  to  teach  were  pupils?  Is  what  is  taught  befiin 
than  the  last  two  collectians  of  similar  labours  published  a  qtuoW 
of  a  century  ago,  under  the  titles  of  the  '  Library  of  PractlGal 
Medicine,'  and  the  '  Cyclo^tedia  of  Practical  Medicine '  ?     it'' 
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certainly  different,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  and  our  first 
step  towards  an  answer  should  be  the  seeing  clearly  in  what  the 
difference  consists. 

This  difference  we  would  endeavour  to  depict  by  saying  that, 
both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  Medicine  is  now  entering  upon  a 
biological  phase. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  and  to  justify 
the  applying  it  to  the  branch  of  human  knowledge  under 
consideration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  back  further  than  the 
period  with  which  the  comparison  was  proposed  to  be  instituted. 
We  must  in  fact  begin  with  the  very  origin  of  rational  medicine. 
For  it  seems  to  us  that  from  the  earliest  periods  all  prevalent 
theories  of  therapeutics  have  been  looking  at  the  nature  of  disease 
athwart  the  medium  of  one  common  idea,  and  that  this  common 
idea  is  now  for  the  first  time  completely  changed.  Thus  a  new 
era,  for  better  or  for  worse,  is  being  entered  upon ;  and  it  is  the 
opposite  (in  this  one  respect  at  least),  not  only  of  that  immediately 
preceding,  but  of  all  that  have  gone  before.  Let  us  not  then  be 
accused  of  pedantry  if  we  review  shortly  from  this  aspect  the 
early  history  of  the  art 

We  may  pass  quickly  over  the  necessary  barbarous  period, 
when  diseases  were  looked  upon  as  intelligent  evil  powers  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacrifices  and  charms,  or  overcome  by  some 
stronger  and  kinder  spirit  For  when  once  Hippocrates  had  pro- 
claimed the  omnipotent  ^  Reign  of  Law '  in  material  nature,*  no 
physician  probably  has  really  believed  that  its  course  would  be 
interfered  with  by  any  intelligence  but  that  of  its  Divine  Archi- 
tect Four  centuries  before  Christ  we  find  him  giving  this 
death-blow  to  superstition,  and  endeavouring  to  lead  his  pupils 
to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  nature  by  a  path  which  he  emphati- 
cally pronounces  '  long.'  But  his  immediate  pupils,  who  seem 
to  have  written  the  smaller  Hippocratic  treatises,  hoped  to  cut  it 
short,  so  far  as  therapeutics  was  concerned.  They  turned  into 
dogmas  their  master's  tentative  suggestions.  In  these  specula- 
tions we  find  disease  set  forth  as  (1)  an  excess  of  some  constituents 
of  the  body,  of  phlegm  in  winter,  of  blood  in  spring,  of  yellow 
bile  in  summer,  of  black  bile  in  autumn.  ^  And  we  may  be  quite 
sure,'  continues  the  exponent  of  the  dogma, '  that  whatever  diseases 
excess  gives  rise  to,  are   to  be   cured    by    depletion.' f     They 

♦  S6fLos  "Kdm-a  Kparlpti. — *  De  Genitar&,'  i.  1.  This  foreshadow  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle*8  title-page  if  followed  by  a  singolar  anticipation  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis of  the  univental  procession  of  germs.  The  train  of  reasoning  is  that  of  a 
physiologist,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  him  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
oataralist  by  a  different  path. 

t  Uf pi  ^wrtos  kvdp4nrov,  in  Kiihn's '  Hippocrates/  toI.  i.  p.  361 ,  confirmed  by  niime- 
rons  parallel  passages  to  be  found  in  any  good  index  under  '  Pituita,' '  Sanguis,'  &c. 

/  scem« 
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that  botanists,  anatomists,  and  other  physicisU  bad  cootributed 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  that  was  no  little.  He 
investigated  also,  and  observed  much  for  himself.  Above  all,  he 
tried  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  that  ^eat  teacher,  hy  making  his 
works  the  text  of  a  commentary,  which  must  have  occupied 
many  years.  Nor  did  be  neglect  to  leam  from  metaphysicians, 
seeing  clearly  that  the  world  does  Dot  consist  in  that  alone  which 
is  rogaizable  by  our  hare  senses.  The  conclusion  to  which  be 
shows  himself  to  have  come  is  that  the  Hippocratics,  in  their 
ideas  concerning  man's  body,  erred  mainly  in  not  going  &r 
enough.  For  they  contented  themselves  with  seeing  the  ailment 
in  the  material  different  from  what  existed  in  health.  Now, 
Galen  found  Plato  and  Aristotle  taking  the  metaphysical  tti^ 
beyond  the  natural  philosophers  who  had  prec«led  diem,  d 
separating  force  from  its  object,  as  if  they  were  two  empincal 
objects  different  in  nature.  From  their  writings  he  becstue 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  several  vital  forces  coexisting  in  tibe 
body,  constituting  the  life  of  Nutrition,  the  life  of  Aoitad 
Motions,  the  Hfe  of  Volition.     And  it  would  seem  to  be  fi«a 

*  The  D<im\)enT«bT^&«iA^ii»aQltIieK  theories  in  afatutepsMk 
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Plato  (especially  by  writings  a  commentary  on  the  Timaeus) 
that  he  acquired  the  notion  of  diseases  being  additional  forces, 
foreign  and  inimical  to  the  animal,  with  a  birth,  prime,  and 
decline,  like  those  of  a  physiological  nature.  The  whole  duty 
of  a  physician,  according  to  him,  lay  in  opposing  the  action  of 
these  morbid  forces  {ivam itjixni).  Remedies  tJierefore  toere  to  be 
sougJd  which  in  a  healthy  man  would  produce  symptoms  contrary  to 
those  of  the  disease. 

There  were  from  time  to  time  people  who  thought  the  motto 
of  *  Like  cures  like '  to  be  a  better  guide  to  the  discovery  of 
medicines.  Sennertus  thought  the  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
between  two  and  three  centuries  ago,  that  in  his  old  age  he 
devotes  several  folio  pages  towards  proving  that  both  allopathy 
and  homoeopathy  were  to  a  certain  extent  right*  His  con- 
temporary, Van  Helmont,  takes  the  wiser,  though  less  popular, 
line  of  argument,  that  as  principles  of  therapeutics  both  are 
fundamentally  wrong. t  Still  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
quite  up  to  our  own  times  the  Galenical  notion  of  curing  diseases 
by  their  contraries  has  held  its  ground  bravely. 

(3)  Its  permanence  has  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to  its 
openness  to  receive  modifications  and  partial  reforms.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  an  amplification  of  Hippocrates' 
suggestion,  that  diseases  contain  in  themselves  their  own  cure,:j: 
into  Sydenham's  attribution  of  their  phenomena  to  ^  an  effort  of 
nature  to  get  rid  of  some  noxious  7nateriaV\  This  promoted 
a  much  milder  and  better  treatment  of  acute  ailments,  and 
fortunately  no  purist  discovered  what  a  heresy  it  was  against 
Galen. 

(4)  Then  practical  medicine  was  startled  with  a  flood  of 
light  let  in  by  applying  to  anatomy  the  newly-studied  principles 
of  the  mechanics  of  fluids.  Harvey,  Malpighi,  and  Ruysch,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  explained  so  much  by  their  observation 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation,  that  it  was  thought  capable 
of  interpreting  everything  by  a  little  forcing.  And  really  the 
persistent  way  in  which,  during  the  next  hundred  years,  spasm 
and  relaxation  of  vessels  are  made  the  causes  of  all  corporeal 
phenomena,  healthy  and  morbid,  by  the  general  run  of  scientific 


*  Danaelis  Sennerti,  *  De  Cbymicorum  cum  Galenicis  et  Aristotelicis  consensu 
liber/  cap.  xviii.,  aj>.  1641. 

t  '  Ut  Don  per  contraria,  neque  per  similia,  sed  dontaxat  per  dotata  et  adpro- 
priata  institoantor  medels  et  sanationes.' — Van  Helmont,  *  Onus  Medicins '  'ad 
initiiim  operis). 

J  No^o'«y  ^^ics  irrrpoL — Hippocrates,  *  Epid./  Book  6. 

$  '  Dictat  Ratio  morbnm  nihil  esse  aliud  qnam  Naturae  conamen,  materia}  mor- 
tificiB  exterminationem  in  legri  salutem  omni  ope  molientis/^— Sydenhami,  *  Obs. 
witAf  cap.  1. 

Vol.  126.— No.  252.  2  o  ^-^ixs^Y-j^s^.^ 
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the  corpse*  of  the  fatal  cases.  During  life  they  earnestly  tried  to 
get  rid  of  this  mau  of  morbid  matter.  If  they  failed,  they  had 
at  all  events  deserved  snccetiL  If  there  wu  no  obvioos  alteration 
in  the  solids  of  the  body,  well  then  (he  disease  mnst  have  ^sted 
in  the  blood,  and  they  resolved  at  the  next  opportunity  to  get  at 
much  of  that  out  of  the  patient  as  possible.  The  inflacnceof 
morbid  anatomy  on  the  art  of  healing  was  still  dominant  in  1835, 
irhen  the  '  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine '  was  edited.  As 
a  specimen  of  what  this  may  lead  to  we  may  cite,  from  a  firil- 
rate  article  on  pulmonary  consumption,  a  suggestion  that  emeda 
may  be  useful  in  the  earlier  stages,  to  uproot  the  tubercles  JfOB 
the  tissue  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  thos  to  cure  the  diseaiL 
It  reads  like  a  caricature. 

Id  this  flying  sketch  of  the  variations  in  the  theory  of  core,  aa 
names  have  been  mentioned  but  those  of  true  earnest  men,  fana^ 
minded  and  many-sided,  in  whose  hands  the  changes  bare  bna 
real  progress,  and  who  have  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  gnat 
influence  over  thoughtful  minds.  Whimsical  revivals  of  sxplodad 
half-truths  have  been  common  enough,  but,  like  the  apfoats  &Ha 
an  old  stump,  h&Te  wanted  the  pristine  vigour  of  the  tree.  StM>> 
tinea  decaying  enoi  ^tt»  \u.\.  wi  «.  ^kSN^-^  jomi  qC  v&a^  Igr 
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decking  itself  with  toadstool  paradoxes.  But  the  genuine  stems 
of  knowledge  have  gone  on  blossoming  and  strengthening  irre- 
spectively of  undergrowth  and  shams. 

It  must  be  remembered  always  that  throughout  there  has  been 
open  an  appeal  to  experience,  which  has  been  continuously  grow- 
ing more  prophetic  in  its  decision  and  justly  stronger  in  its 
authority.  Often  has  it  sternly  checked  the  acts  of  a  false  or 
imperfect  theory.  For  example,  according  to  the  dominant  theory 
of  therapeutics,  when  influenza  first  appeared  in  Europe,  those 
who  were  bled  ought  to  have  got  well ;  but  they  died,  and  so 
after  several  epidemics  the  lancet,  in  exceeding  astonishment,  was 
laid  aside.  So  strong  was  the  temptation,  that  the  special  object 
of  many  writings  seems  to  be  to  raise  a  voice  of  warning  against 
it  during  the  whole  of  the  past  century.  In  the  end  experience 
prevailed  even  against  such  a  favourite  treatment,  and  utterly 
stifled  many  of  minor  note. 

Let  the  reader  now  look  over  again  the  record  of  this  con- 
tinuously-improving theory  of  therapeutics,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  one  feeling  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  they  are  all  agreed, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  something  added  to  the  living  animal  frame, 
firom  which  it  is  the  physician's  duty  to  deliver  the  patient 
It  is,  according  to  theory  1,  an  excess  of  some  constituent  of  the 
body  to  be  reduced ;  according  to  theory  2,  a  morbid  force,  or 
forces,  victorious  over  healthy  forces,  and  dierefore  to  be  opposed  ; 
according  to  3,  *  an  effort  of  nature '  to  expel  a  noxious  material ; 
and  the  expulsive  efforts  are,  when  insufficient,  to  be  assisted  by 
art ;  according  to  4,  a  mechanical  or  chemical  state,  not  existing 
in  a  healthy  man,  which  therefore  hurts  the  healthy  functions, 
and  must  be  neutralised  ;  according  to  5,  a  morbid  deposit  in  the 
body  causing  irritation,  and  therefore  to  be  removed,  if  possible. 

It  may  appear  that  these  five  principles  of  action  differ  mainly 
in  words.  Such  is  seen  not  to  be  the  case  when  they  come  to  be 
applied  to  individual  examples,  and  they,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
several  foundations  on  which  rest  the  different  intentions  of  medical 
treatment,  expressed  by  the  five  terms  *  Elimination,*  '  Allopathy,' 
'Assisting  nature,'  *  Antidotes,'  *  Counter-irritation.'  It  is  true, 
however,  that  they  have  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  that  is  the 
very  point  of  the  present  argument ;  diey  resemble  one  another 
in  all  equally  regarding  diseased  actions  as  something  added  to 
the  existence  of  the  individual — added  ^physically  and  not  meta- 
phorically. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  tendency  of  the  Medicine  of  to- 
day is  to  take  an  essentially  opposite  view.  To  its  eyes  disease 
daily  more  and  more  presents  itself,  not  as  an  addition  to  life,  but 
as  something  less  than  life.    The  \ile  o(  \!^  YCLd!\V\\M^^  ^&  ^t.- 

2  o  2  \i^v«i.^ 
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clruni,  as  appaTcntly  hopeless  aa  multiplyiag  the  poker  b/  tbe 
Bcuttle  and  making  out  what  the  coala  come  to.  Yet  in  an  address 
to  a  social  gathering  of  medical  men  at  Oxford  last  jear,  he  ms 
considered  perfectly  sane  vhen  he  reckoned  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  typhus  fever  as  tbe  equivalent  of  daily  climbing  a 
vertical  ladder  one  mile  high,  or  walking  twen^  miles  iair  heel- 
and-toa  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  storing  up  of 
muscular  force,  during  the  non- product  ion  of  animal  heat,  (be 
miraculously  quick  return  to  activity  of  a  cholera  patient,  whom 
one  has  seen  but  a  few  days  before  much  more  like  a  corpse  than 
most  that  are  laid  out  for  burial.  And  without  any  fear  of  ex- 
citing a  smile,  he  speaks  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  excreted 
as  representing  so  many  tons  lifted  so  far  from  the  groundLt  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  his  audience  might  retain  the  more  ele- 
mentary notion  of  independent  vital  forces  united  in  one  body. 

More  than  this,  the  Reverend  Professor,  comparing  himiftlf  to 

*  It  IB  called  Zoology  at  prcMnt  (br  local  rcaaom ;  bat  wbeu  tb«  Fraftanr  of 
Botany  it  iocorponted  with  the  other  teschen  of  Phyaical  Scieno*,  tksirtte 
term  moat  be  used. 

t  'On  the  RflatioD  of  Food  to  Work.'  Addmt  deHvered  befim  tte  BdAk 
Medics!  AMOcistion,  in  ItielAVuitVj  &itfxil  at  Oxford,  t^  the  Ker.  S.  Bam^mm, 
M.D.,  Fellow  of  Trin.Co\\.,^JoM!ai.\&W. 
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a  gossamer-spider  throwing  loose  threads  into  the  summer  air,  in 
the  hope  of  attaching  his  speculations  to  some  unseen  flower  of 
truth,  suggests  that  possibly  in  the  dim  future  we  may  be  able  to 
connect  consciousness,  thought,  and  imagination  also  with  the 
other  created  powers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  so 
with  matter.  He  sees  no  impossibility  in  being  able  to  reckon 
how  much  hard  thinking  can  come  out  of  a  definite  weight  of 
food,  while  its  latent  heat  is  being  converted  into  another  form  of 
force. 

Of  old  the  Hylozoist  idea  of  the  inseparability  of  matter  and 
force  was  very  repugnant  to  the  religious  public  of  Greece.  The 
Areopagites  heard  St.  Paul  patiently  till  he  preached  it,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  then  they  listened  no  longer.  They  could  not  conceive  what 
the  soul  can  want  with  a  body  after  death,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  part  of  a  creed  to  hold  such  a  reunion  of  matter  necessary 
to  future  life,  they  viewed  as  folly  or  Atheism.  Any  real  connec- 
tion, however,  between  such  opinions  and  denial  of  God  is  satis- 
factorily cleared  up  by  Cud  worth,*  in  heavily-weighted  argument ; 
while  those  to  whom  example  is  more  persuasive  than  precept, 
may  have  their  scruples  set  at  rest  by  finding  a  Faraday  humbly 
preaching  Christian   doctrine   Sunday  after  Sunday,  yet   using 

*  quality '  and  '  force '  as  a  synonymous  term,  and  asserting  their 
eternal  inseparability  from  the  matter  which  renders  them  evident 
to  our  senses.t  Ignorant  only  of  man's  ignorance,  he  simply 
wondered  how  anybody  with  the  Bible  before  them  could  fail  to 
believe  it.  The  more  ad vanced  ■  physical  studies  are,  the  less 
danger  is  there  of  their  leading  to  Atheism. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  Bacon's  trenchant  accusation  against 
Plato^  as  having  impeded  for  two  thousand  years  the  progress 
of  physical  science,  were  really  not  too  severe  in  the  instance  of 
pathology.  For  when  we  come  to  look  for  a  definition  of  disease 
which  will  best  chime  in  with  nineteenth  century  notions,  it  is 
as  far  back  as  Plato's  master  that  we  must  go.  When  Socrates 
was  asked  how  he  would  define  it,  he  said  ^  a  disarrangement  of 
the  body.'  %     We  confess  we  like  this  better  than  Dr.  Reynolds's 

*  sum-total  of  morbid  changes  in  both  function  and  structure ; ' 
for  one  thing  it  is  shorter ;  but  of  more  importance  is  the 
omission  of  the  word  ^  morbid,'  a  petitio  principii  unfortunately 
necessitated  by  the  construction  of  the  modem  sentence. 

The  acknowledgment  seems  to  become  daily  wider  spread  that 

^  '  Intenectual  System  of  the  Universe,'  vol.  L  cap.  3. 
t  Faraday,  *  Researches  in  Chemistry,'  p.  454. 

\  XafKffknis  ipwTTiBtls,  *  Tl  itrrt  v6aos  ;*  ?^i;,  *  Tapayfibs  at&fiaros,' — Stobieus,  iii. 
p.  310  (Gaisford's  edit.). 


'  Apollo  from  hiB  Bhrine 
Can  no  more  dirine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving' — 

while  the  incoming  trumpet  gives  jet  a  somewhat  uncertain  n 
strengthening  as  it  nean  us. 

•  Take  the  articles  on  Marah  Fevers,  intennittent  and  r 
How  do  we  find  those  endemics  handled  by  the  writers  in  the 
'  CyclopaMlia  of  Practical  Medicine  '  in  1833  ?  Bleeding  is  de- 
scribed as  'useful  and  often  imperiously  demanded  in  ^  com- 
plicated form  of  the  disease,'  though  in  mild  cases  it  is  thougb 

*  of  doubtful  value.'  Purgatives  and  emetics  are  freely  ordereid) 
and  with  approbation  it  is  mentioned  that  tropical  practitionen 
give  calomel  in  twenty-grain  doses  '  to  carry  off  the  vitiated 
secretions ;  and  it  is  subsequently  continued  in  more  modentt 
doses  till  the  tongue  becomes  clear,  when  bark  is  administered.* 
In  the  present  day,  as  we  learn  from  the  observant  travellar, 
Burton,  '  happily  for  us  the  old  African  treatment  is  obaolflte, 
A,  B.  caught  fever — gave  him  calomel,  bled  him,  blistered  him 
— died   on  the   third  day.'     In  India   also   the   antiphlogis^ 

•  yleywMs,'%^lUa«t^&«&<aIK;v%^. 
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treatment  of  malarial  fevers  is  no  more  heard  of,  and  were  it  not 
still  practised  in  poor  tardigrade  Italy,*  it  would'  seem  like 
contending  with  a  shadow  to  condemn  it  in  the  ^  System  of 
Medicine/  But  the  foe  is  not  quite  down  yet,  so  he  gets  a  final 
blow.  He  seems  to  have  left  his  shadow  at  least  on  some  books, 
for  the  student  is  warned,  when  he  is  watching  for  the  remission 
daring  which  to  give  quinine,  not  to  wait  for  its  being  '  so 
distinct  as  we  find  it  described  in  books.*  What  should  the  prac- 
titioner care  for  *  Vitiated  secretions,'  *  Congestions '  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  organ,  ^  Inflammations  of  the  brain,'  &c.  ?  What 
he  has  to  do  is  to  cure  the  man ;  he  knows  that  the  best  chance 
of  arriving  at  that  end  is  to  give  quinine,  and  so  he  sets  to  work 
and  does  it,  without  the  delays  which  imperfect  theories  imposed 
on  his  predecessors. 

On  Dysentery  we  find  in  the  *  Cyclopaedia '  an  article  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Brown  of  Sunderland,  in  which  the  terrible  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  inflamed  intestines  is  fully  set  forth,  and  with 
this  in  his  thoughts  the  reader  is  carried  along  into  the  bleeding, 
leeching,  and  mercurialising,  which  appear  the  natural  proceed- 
ing to  a  mind  impregnated  with  the  localising  ideas  of  the  period. 
The  result  was  the  loss  in  Madras  of  77  per  thousand  of  those 
affected,  in  Bengal  of  88  per  thousand.  Now-a-days,  when 
these  ferocious  onslaughts  on  the  morbid  lesions  are  abstained 
from,  and  only  ipecacuanha,  hot  baths,  and  such-like  remedies 
administered,  the  loss  falls  to  13  and  28  per  thousand  in  the 
respective  presidencies. t  This  follows  on  the  doctors  getting 
the  morbid  lesions  out  of  their  heads,  and  treating  their  patients 
instead  of  their  patients'  ailments. 

In  Cholera  no  decisive  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  *  what  to  do '  have  been  taken.  But  '  what  to  avoid ' 
is  taught  with  some  confidence.  Conspicuous  on  the  list  stands 
venesection,  which  is  the  first  named  among  remedies  in  1833, 
and  is  entirely  omitted  in  1866.  While  at  the  same  time  the 
brandy  and  the  pepper  and  the  turpentine  are  dealt  out  with  a 
much  more  sparing  hand,  lest  in  slaying  the  malady,  the  man 
may  be  slain  too. 

In  the  instance  of  Scarlatina  the  idea  of  a  materies  morbi  in  the 

*  In  Italy  bleeding  is  considered  an  nniversal  panacea.  Even  in  civilized  Tus- 
cany, if  a  gentleman  has  disgraced  himself  by  one  of  those  violent  fits  of  anger  in 
which  Sonthems  indulge,  or  if  he  has  got  a  chill,  he  probably  sends  for  his  barber- 
forgeon  yB<iUu9aU>re)  to  take  some  blood,  and  says  he  feels  the  better  for  it.  In 
Campania  all  domestic  animals  are  bled  ds  rigxieur  on  E^ter  Sunday  ;  and  in  Sicily 
we  have  known  a  lady's  habit  on  a  riding  tour  rendered  unwearable  by  her  horse, 
off  his  feed  from  the  heat,  having  had  a  vein  in  the  neck  opened  surreptitiously 
duiing  the  night  to  give  him  an  appetite.  In  short,  venesection  is  held  good  for 
every  thing,  and  the  worse  the  patient  is  the  more  he  if  thought  to  want  it. 

t  *  System  of  Medicine/  i.  121,  art. '  Dysentery.' 
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reference  to  the  article  in  the  'Cyclopeedia'  will  show. 

It  is  neetUess  to  cite  more  examples  among  what  are  commonlv 
called  by  the  Registrar-General  '  zymotic  diseases ;'  we  will 
come  to  acute  inflammations  and  such-like  injuries  of  known 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  InfiammadoD  of  the  Brain  so  sadly  common  in  children 
of  unhealthy  parents  (Tubercular  Meningitis),  we  read  in  the 
'  System '  that  '  there  is  no  doubt  leeches,  active  pairing,  blis- 
tering, ulcerating,  and  such-like  measures,  hasten  the  approuh 
of  death,'  t  If  the  author  of  this  sentence  had  been  attacked  by. 
the  disease  when  a  baby  (say  thirty-five  years  ago),  he  wonld 
very  likely  have  had  his  jugular  vein  or  his  temnoia]  axtetj 
opened  once,  and  tnice  if  he  lived  long  enough,  nave  had  a 
rapid  succession  of  blisters  all  round  his  head,  and  the  atne 
places  made  to  ulcerate  with  biting  ointment,^  besides  the  mildv 
forms  of  counter-irritation  which  he  names.  What  would  ^ 
have  said  to  that  ? 

The  change  of  treatment  in  Apoplexy  and  Cerebral  HaaDOf^ 
rhage,  seems  to  have  taken  place  somewhat  earlier.     Aheuij  IB 
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1833  we  find  Dr.  Clutterbuck  recommending  moderation,  *a 
moderate,  tHougli  perhaps  repeated  abstraction  of  blood.'  Ex- 
cess seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  common  for  him  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  record  his  cautions  in  various  forms.  But  when 
Dr.  Jackson  (who  contributes  the  article  to  the  *  System  ')  com- 
menced his  professional  studies,  even  ^moderate  abstraction' 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  says  he  never  saw  but  one  patient 
bled  for  the  disease,  and  his  memory  must  go  back  at  least  to 
1853,  to  judge  by  the  '  Medical  Register.'  Allowing  him  to 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  lucky  in  avoiding  the  sight,  still 
a  date  is  thus  fixed  for  the  decline  at  least,  if  not  the  fall,  of  tlie 
ancient  method,  a  date  which  possesses  an  historical  interest 

Delirium  Tremens  is  a  disease  of  which  a  very  marked  feature 
is  the  inability  to  rest  the  perturbed  brain  by  sleep.  This  was  a 
tempting  opportunity  for  applying  the  rule  ^contraria  contrariis; ' 
for  the  allopathist  had  in  his  hands  an  agent  whose  special  feature 
is  the  production  of  sleep,  apparently  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  drug  administered.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the 
time  of  the  *  Cyclopsedia '  and  the  *  Library  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine,* that  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  every  two  hours  was  con- 
sidered mild  treatment  They  recommend  that  dose  though 
speaking  in  favour  of  moderation,  and  saying  that  many  prac- 
titioners gave  very  much  more.  If  the  patient  refused  to  yield 
to  such  persuasion,  his  head  was  to  be  shaved,  blistered,  tScc, 
according  to  the  old  medication  of  acute  mania.  To-day  we 
are  told  *  The  old  idea  that  patients  in  delirium  tremens  require 
to  be  narcotised  into  repose,  may  be  said  to  be  abandoned  by 
those  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  truth  the  con- 
dition of  the  brain  requires  that  sort  of  treatment  which  shall 
fortify  its  functions.'  *  An  allusion  seems  to  be  here  intended  to 
a  theory  once  propounded  by  a  M.  Levielle,  that  the  delirium 
of  drunkards  consists  in  an  exaltation  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  brain. t  Dr.  Anstie  goes  on  to  say  that  the  typical  member 
of  this  group  of  remedies  is  simple,  easily-digested  food,  and 
pronounces  that  the  ^successful  treatment  of  delirium  tremens, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  depends  on  the  regular  and  continuous 
supply  of  suitable  nutriments.'  The  little  alarm  which  the  fierce 
aspect  of  the  symptoms  inspires  in  the  writer  of  these  sentences 
is  shown  by  the  observations  which  he  seems  to  have  habitually 
made  on  men  so  affected  by  means  of  the  Sphygmograph.  This 
is  a  scientific  instrument  of  precision,  for  measuring  certain 
qualities  of  the  pulse ;  it  requires  such  accuracy  and  steadiness 


♦  Dr.  Ansde  on  Alcoholism,  *  System  of  Medicine/  ii.  89. 


we  not  sriB 

a  change  of  theory,  which  holds  now  that  in  innnity  '  The  ner- 
vous element  is  branght  to  a  lower  state  of  life ; '  {  instead  of  faeioj; 
endowed  with  new  power?  We  feel  the  force  of  this  explaa^ 
tion  of  the  change  ftll  the  more,  because  from  the  earliest  timn 
there  have  been  observers  who  have  noticed  how  the  oiergetic 
antiphlogistics  often  aggravated  the  raving;  bat  they  scaradr 
believed  their  own  ejes,  and  stuck  to  their  rules  in  print,  ontu 
the  time  when  the  pathological  view  of  the  disease  hu  altered. 

In  Rickets  again,  what  a  sweeping  clearance  of  the  old  olHecH 
of  trust  I  In  the  '  Cyclopeedia '  we  find  leeches  to  the  for«£tal 
and  neck,  moderate  and  repeated  doses  of  antimony,  caloBi^ 
and  '  grey  powder,'  recommended  as  the  inanguT«tion  of  iK 
medication.  Oh,  ye  grey  powders  of  our  youth.  Sir  WillHRt 
Jenner  has  now  bid  you  be  labelled  '  Poison— dangerous— «qi^ 
cially  in  small  repeated  doses!'  Oh,  our  infant  daaghterl  JM 
will  grow  up  able  to  look  at  raspberry  jam  without  the  iostinetin 
shudder  which  has  robbed  your  parents  of  an  innocent  pleaMMi^ 
Physicians  reck  little  now  about  getting  rid  of  the  morbid  autttji^^  ' 
and  local  lesions;  they  think  only  of  renewing  that  roorbidlMtM^-  ' 

*  Thes]lMdot«i«T«^stc&l^at«^*^ftVI.V»tJCItaa. 
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into  good  useful  matter,  which  is  itself  the  best  application  to 
the  local  lesions. 

As  to  Consumption  we  need  only  to  remark  that  in  neither 
the  '  Cyclopaedia  '  nor  the  '  Library '  is  a  single  allusion  made 
to  its  treatment  by  any  oily  or  fatty  remedies,  which  are  well 
known  now  to  be  the  main  reliance  of  physicians  of  all  deno- 
minations. Their  aim  was  to  evacuate  the  tubercle  from  the 
long,  in  which  they  certainly  failed ;  the  aim  of  our  contempo- 
raries is  to  renew  it  into  normal  condition,  to  cure  the  imperfect 
life  by  the  direct  supply  of  the  substance  wanting. 

So  also  in  the  simpler  requirements  of  the  surgical  art,  the 
same  principle  is  beginning  to  prevail.  Of  late  when  accident 
or  design  had  deprived  some  of  the  internal  machinery  in  the 
body  of  its  beautiful  covering,  when  a  wound,  or  a  burn,  or  a 
needful  operation  had  bared  to  the  bitter  air  its  shrinking  fibres 
— say  of  muscle  or  any  other  tissue — the  surgeon  reckoned  it 
his  dnty  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  what  had  happened, 
so  as  to  guard  the  weak  part  from  supposed  injury  by  a  number 
of  very  disagreeable-looking  things  which  he  found  there.  Now- 
ar-days  the  best  advisers  tell  us  that  looking  at  a  wound  is  to 
act  like  children  who  dig  up  their  garden  seeds  to  see  how  they 
are  getting  on.  In  covering  up  the  objects  of  their  care  with 
an  adhesive,  impervious,  elastic  substance,  and  neglecting  that 
dreadful  business  which  is  technically  termed  '  dressing,'  they 
are  arguing  biologically.  Here  is  a  living  part,  say  they,  which 
lives  best  when  it  is  covered  with  skin.  We  cannot  make  skin, 
but  we  will  make  something  as  like  it  as  we  can,  and  so  heal 
the  disease  by  restoring  what  is  lacking  to  full  life.  This  is 
restorative  medicine  in  its  simplest  form.  Restored,  as  far  as  can 
be,  to  their  usual  habits,  the  vital  processes  do  not  degenerate 
into  those  weird  aspects  which  half-life  puts  on — there  is  no  in- 
flammatory action,  as  it  is  technically  termed. 

In  the  last  illustration  we  have  strayed  from  the  pages  set  for 
review,  not  for  want  of  material  there  contained,  but  merely  to 
exhibit  the  principle  in  its  simplest  working.  It  may  be  easily 
seen  that  a  prime  moving  spur  to  a  great  deal  of  the  practice, 
from  which  our  medical  guides  are  now  drawing  back,  was  a 
certain  awful  Mdol  of  the  market-place'  called  Inflammation. 
With  fiery  limbs  spread  aloft,  wielding  weapons  labelled  Tumor, 
Rubor,  Calor,  Dolor,  Effusion,  Suppuration,  Fibrinous  Exudation, 
Phlegmon,  Fever,  iScc,  it  has  made  all  fall  down  before  it :  and 
the  more  it  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  fiercer  it  has  seemed.  It 
has  been  a  veritable  Kalee.  Of  late,  men  of  science  have  been 
picking  at  the  skin  of  this  hideous  object  of  faith,  and  have  seen 
reason  to  pronounce  some  of  its  weapons  of  offence  mere  wind- 


intricaie  mesbes  of  ^in,  elasiic  srzudiiT«-  iz-iiKjt.  :i:  2 
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Wha:  is  D"W  principal  I  v  feareti  bv  -^f  j-lrewo-r  cii 
S(»  ZDUcIi  i!ina;r.:r.^:ioxi.  as  the  panic  -sriici:  7i  ea^ae 
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Wlia:  astonishes  us  in  the  vo^aznes  a:  pciesfo:  rTwiw 
not  so  mach  the  omission  of  the  "ixms:  azkd  e-iabLxase  : 

*  Intlammatioa.'  which  distinguish  the  *  C re jopviiia, 
'  Librarr  of  Practical  Medicine/  so  mccb  as  ibe  abaes 
arenments  founded  on  the  idea  of  ixiSammaxion  in  iIm 
the  separate  e&savs. 
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be  healed  or  to  the  part  where  it  wa«  situated.  The  idu  i 
Dever  be  foi^t  as  lojig  as  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  t  on. 
its  ffuiduicethe  ftpuUmv  ^^^''"E^*  *"  gathered  by  the  meffilM 
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they  were  considered  to  resemble  ;  jaundiced  persons  were  im- 
mersed in  baths  of  the  yellow  wild  cucumber ;  haemorrhages  were 
arrested  after  the  application  of  the  red-speckled  Bloodstone  or 
Haematite ;  wine-coloured  gems  were  worn,  and  called  Amethysts, 
because  they  performed  the  easy  task  of  letting  the  wearer  know 
when  he  had  drunk  too  much  (probably  by  an  apparent  haziness 
of  outline  or  colour)  ;  the  tuberculated  roots  of  Scrophularia  and 
Pile-wort  were  eaten  for  the  swellings  they  were  compared  to 
and  named  after ;  roses  and  cochineal  were  introduced  into  the 
pharmacopseia  originally  because  they  were  red,  as  cures  for 
scarlet-fever ;  elder-pith  was  thought  to  be  good  for  the  spinal 
marrow,  poppy-heads  for  human  heads ;  and  so  on.  There  is 
such  a  poetry  in  this  doctrine  that  one  regrets  to  say  nearly  all 
the  medicines  it  recommended  have  proved  inert ;  the  Lapilli 
cancrorum  for  gouty  concretions,  and  Carrageen  moss  as  a  demul- 
cent for  lung  complaints,  are  probably  the  only  specimens  which 
a  physician  could  make  available. 

Homoeopathy  has  aheady  been  alluded  to  as  having  been 
discussed  of  old.  Its  system  is  to  search  for  remedies  among 
drugs  which  in  a  healthy  man  produce  symptoms  superficially 
like  those  observed  in  the  disease.  There  is  some  promise 
in  the  idea,  for  such  reagents  would  of  course  be  acting  in  the 
same  part  of  the  body  as  the  morbid  processes  are  acting 
and  so  would  seem  likely  to  be  useful  at  some  stage  of  the 
illness.  The  employment  of  alcohol  for  bums  and  of  expec- 
torants for  coughs  are  familiar  instances.  Of  late  this  principle 
has  scarcely,  if  at  all,  contributed  to  practical  medicine ;  partly 
because  its  adherents  have  formed  themselves  into  an  exclusive 
sect,  and  have  adopted  a  peculiar  phraseology  and  peculiar 
habits  of  administering  remedies ;  partly  because  Hahnemann, 
the  most  talented  teacher  in  this  sect,  incorporated  with  faomooo- 
pathy  the  paradoxical  suggestion  that  drugs  are  powerful  for 
good  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  dose.  This  has  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  experiment ;  for,  were  it  true,  all  the  inferences  we  have 
been  drawing  all  our  lives  from  personal  experience  and  physical 
science  must  be  false.  It  would  seem,  from  periodicals  circu- 
lated among  their  adherents,  that  a  better  era  is  now  dawning, 
that  some  of  the  leading  physicians  practising  homoeopathy  arc 
anxious  to  repudiate  the  infinitesimal  dogma,  and  to  cease  calling 
pills  *  globules'  or  writing  in  cypher.  They  also  take  kindly  to 
the  restorative  treatment  If,  however,  allopathy  should  be,  as 
we  think,  dying  away,  where  will  place  be  found  for  homoeopathy  ? 
Her  mission  hitherto  has  been  that  of  an  opposition  ;  will  she 
accept  the  politics  of  the  incoming  party,  or  will  she  devote 
herself  anew  to  find  flaws  in  that  also  ? 
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It  mav  be  ofaserved,  also,  that  vhen  a 
explanation  preii  of  the  aclioa  of  *o  old-esnUisbed  b^tfacHttC 
acknowledged  merit,  that  changed  expUoatian  atwan  pooii  I 
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bodr  bj  which  there  is  cfleded  tiv  dextnxtian  of  wamK  aihifeBl 
preriaaslj  capable  of  accepting  the  iBaD-poK  patsaa ;  ^tm 
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pupil  is  told  that  the  protecting  virus  unites  with  the  supposed 
dangerous  substance,  and  by  its  presence  preoccupies  the  place 
wbicli  might  otherwise  have  been  open  to  the  small-pox.  It  is 
su^ested  that  thus  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  cessation  of  the 
protection  after  a  period  of  years,  and  that  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  nature  for  a  base  to  be  set  free  by  the 
wearing  away  in  time  of  its  a,cid,  than  for  a  destroyed  substance 
once  gone  to  be  created  anew. 

In  all  matters  medical  the  high  court  of  appeal  is  clinical 
experience.  Arguing  from  this,  some  have  suggested  that  theory 
is  superfluous  altogether,  and  that  all  to  be  done  is  to  use  what 
has  previously  been  found  to  be  useful.  This  would  make  all 
pn^ess  to  consist  wholly  in  accident  Before  the  almost  infinite 
combinations  of  bodily  derangement  which  are  daily  presenting 
themselves  newly  to  the  sight  of  the  observant  practitioner,  he 
would  feel  utterly  powerless,  or  else  he  must  shut  his  eyes  to  any 
but  the  very  simplest  types  of  disease.  This  were  folly  in  anybody, 
but  in  a  consultant  it  is  dishonest,  for  he  is  called  in  for  the 
express  reason  that  the  case  is  one  difficult  from  its  novelty  or 
rarity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  few  of  these  objectors  ever 
do  prescribe  for  a  sick  person  without  theorising,  and  when  they 
have  to  put  their  reasons  into  words,  very  wild  and  absurd  they 
will  sometimes  be  found.  The  only  originator  of  action  can  be 
theory,  and  the  choice  lies  between  one  that  is  taken  up  hap- 
hazard and  one  that  is  adopted  on  rational  grounds. 

But  the  high  court  of  appeal  is  experience.  Yes,  the  poet  of  the 
Greek  race-course  was  quite  right,  ^  'Tis  the  trial  proves  the  man.' 
Clinical  researches  and  empirical  decisions  must  always  hold  the 
most  honourable  post  of  any  department  of  medicine.  Never, 
probably,  was  there  a  time  when  they  were  so  highly  appreci- 
ated as  now ;  so  that,  with  much  confidence,  we  can  leave  to  be 
estimated  by  this  measure  the  restorative  system  of  therapeutics 
which  we  have  augured  to  be  so  rapidly  prevailing  among  our 
teachers  of  medicine. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  by  all  hospitals  of  a  system  of 
registration  and  case-taking  renders  the  dicta  of  experience  of  late 
years,  not  only  much  more  accurate,  but  much  more  rapid  than 
in  former  times :  it  also  guards  against  the  fallacy  of  statistics 
collected  for  the  special  purpose  of  proving  a  particular  point. 
A  few  hundred  instances,  carefully  observed  and  tabulated, 
will  produce  an  impression  more  distinct  than  many  thousands 
loosely  remembered  and  scattered  through  a  generation,  while 
imcoascioas  documentary  evidence  is  the  strongest  that  can  be 
had*  An  attempt  also  is  being  made  by  the  British  Mo<lical 
Association  to  render  available  the  cases  occurring  in  pri\'ate 
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It  is  DO  reproach  to  the  goodneu  of  the  road,  diat  there  ue 
qoickmids,  into  which  thoae  who  follow  the  gnidance  of  ratom- 
bve  medicine  may  estily  fsll,  if  thej  «re  caieleu  walken.  TboK 
from  which  at  preieQt  we  foresee  moit  daD^r  an  *  Effintf  of 
Nature,' '  la  mi^cina  txpeetandt^  and  Alcohol,  The  attribiitiao  irf 
diaeoAe  to  eflbrts  of  Nature  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  a  'W^Se 
able  reform  upon  absolute  Galenism.  Sydeobam  aaaoiiMd  tint 
these  eflbrts  are  necessarily  good,  and  that  the  principal  do^  dC 
the  physician  is  to  aid  them  in  expelling  morbific  material,  cr  at 
ail  events  not  to  binder  them  doing  so.  Good  for  the  typfv  ffl'^ 
for  the  race,  good  for  the  kind,  good  for  the  kin,  perhaps  lenr* 
ence  for  what  Nature  really  means  will  indnce  us  to  ackw 
those  ^oTts  to  be.  We  will  allow  that  to  the  case  of  a  .  .. 
lessons  of  '  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone '  do  not  ^ildTt  fv 
■npematuiul  means  have  been  taken  to  inform  us  that  our  tntt"  ' 
already  moulded  on  the  highest  model  and  worthy  of  the  highnllf 
care.  But  to  the  indiTidual  Nature  is  merciless.  And  it  isiMi; 
the  individual  that  the  physician  has  to  do.  Will  tbe  i 
resign  to  the  grave  her  cross-grained  deformed  fint-btnn,  \ 
it  would  be  better  for  the  nee,  nay  better  Ua  her  own  inn 
kin,  tbattlttfanuis  Awi^dL>KuniSi&L'«&\ir3  Vu  Yoangarbn^ 
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Many  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  when  laid  on  a  sick-bed,  feels 
that  MQ  far  from  his  being  missed,  his  place  will  be  more  worthily 
filled  up,  after  sundry  efforts  of  Nature  for  the  good  of  mankind 
have  been  successful ;  yet  he  elects  to  stay.  Many  a  patient  knows 
that  science  would  be  imipensely  enlightened  by  a  sight  of  his 
remains — ^but  he  had  rather  not  Before  we  assist  efforts  of 
Nature,  we  must  have  evidence  that  their  end  is  not  our  extinc- 
tion, not  a  capital  punishment  for  neglecting  to  use  our  reason. 

La  midedne  expectante  is  simply  a  disbelief  in  the  utility  of  all 
interference.  A  young  man  hears  his  elders  point  out  the  harm 
done  by  some  previously  popular  treatment,  but  he  fails  to  un- 
derstand what  is  substituted  for  it.  So,  knowing  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  patients  will  recover  if  he  does  nothing,  he  takes 
that  course.  Let  him  reflect  that  possibly  the  very  case  before 
him  may  be  the  one  which  mak^s  a  difference  in  the  percentage, 
which,  naturally  fatal,  may  be  healed  by  art,  and  we  think  he  will 
be  roused  to  action.  Let  him  also  observe  that  the  evidence  of 
history  shows  a  progressive  improvement  in  medicine ;  the  de- 
nounoed  trei^tment  was  probably  better  than  what  was  popular 
before  it,  and  that  better  than  leaving  the  patient  to  hurt  himsejf 
by  fallacious  struggles  for  health.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  do 
something  of  which  he  knows  the  imperfection  than  to  do  nothing 
at  all.  Asclepeiades  very  properly  called  all  medical  science, 
which  does  not  end  in  action,  '  a  meditation  upon  death.'  * 

Alcohol  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  the  three,  inasmuch 
as  its  use  involves  questions  of  quantity  and  degree,  the  solution 
of  which  is  always  painful  to  superficial  minds.  Because,  in 
small  amounts  and  in  selected  cases,  it  is  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  vital  functions,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hope  from  these 
efifects  a  pure  gain  of  vital  fprpe,  and  to  lean  on  it  alone.  Expe- 
rience does  not  justify  that  hope;  it  shows  that,  while  up  to  the 
limit  of  aiding  perverted  digestion,  alcohol  is  a  decided  resto- 
rative and  promoter  of  life  ;  beyond  that  limit  it  actually  arrests 
life  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  dose.t  The  limit  differs  in 
every  disease  ;  so  that,  in  this  powerful  agent,  instead  of  having 
an  easily-managed  tool,  we  are  wielding  a  weapon  requiring  great 
skill  and  foresight. 

Forewarned  and  forearmed  against  these  perils,  and  kept 
straight  by  a  constant  appeal  to  experience,  we  feel  sure  that  what 
we  have  made  bold  to  call  'Restorative  Medicine'  cannot  but 
prolong  human  life,  and  lighten  its  burdens.  We  have  shown  it 
to  be  unconsciously  adopted  by  the  rising  teachers  of  the  present 

t  8ee  Ofaamben'  '  Clinical  Lectures,*  Lect.  L., '  On  Alcohol/  foT  T«f^T^^<^  vk^ 
txperimentM  on  which  ihn  statement  is  founded. 
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edacatiott  looked  at  witlr  coldness  umI  suspicion,  for  Umr  the 
enhanced  goodness  of  the  article  should  entail  a  conespondiiig 
rise  in  its  price.  Surely  this  is  a  laicidal  proceeding.  Let  esd 
educated  person  examine  for  himself  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
needful  for  this  profession  of  medicine,  and  he  will  not  bil  to 
be  convinced  that  not  shrewdness,  or  knack,  or  habit  learned 
from  tradition,  can  be  the  chief  virtues  of  its  students.  Then 
is  scope  in  it  for  the  highest  and  broadest  intellects,  mad  be  b 
most  suited  to  be  your  phjrsician  who  is  most  worthy  of  &e 
name  of  man.  It  is  yoor  business  to  give  him  every  encoa 
mmt  to  make  himself  so  by  a  leisurely  and  complete,  and  ti 
fore  expensive,  education. 
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Art.  X. — 1,  A  Bill  to  put  an  end  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland^  and  to  make  Provision  in  respect  of  the 
Temporalities  thereof^  and  in  resj)ect  of  the  Roycd  College  of 
Maynooth. 

2.  The  Irish  Church,  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  1,  1869.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.     London. 

3.  The  Three  Irish  Churches.  An  Historical  Address  delivered 
at  Sion  College  on  January  28,  1869.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.     London. 

BEFORE  considering  the  Irish  Church  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  we  claim  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  other 
policy,  which  the  *  Quarterly  Review  '  has  always  recommended, 
and  which  we  still  believe  to  be  the  only  one  that  would  bring 
peace  to  Ireland  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice.  It  is  the 
policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  inaugurated,  which  the  Tories  and  the; 
Whigs  alike  adopted,  which  the  House  of  Commons  formally 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  forty-three  votes  in  1825,  and  which 
enery  statesman  of  eminence,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century 
down  to  last  year,  has  either  openly  advocated  or  secretly 
approved.  In  1845,  when  the  permanent  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  had  conceded  the  principle  of  giving  State  support  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  larger 
measure,  we  urged  upon  the  Government  and  the  Conservative 

Erty  the  duty  and  necessity  of  making  a  State  provision  for  the 
>man  Catholic  clergy  as  '  the  only  measure  that  now  offers  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  tranquil  Using  Ireland,  and  cementing 
and  securing  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.'  It  may  be  not 
without  use  to  quote  some  of  the  considerations  which  we  then 
urged: — 

*  We  begin  by  observing^  three  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  pro- 
position. The  first  is,  that  though  it  soems  destined  to  be  the  last  in 
executiony  it  was — as  it  ought  in  all  reason  and  justice  to  have  been — 
one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Catholic  relief  tiiat  came  into  contcith- 
flaiion.  It  was  thought  of  in  1792,  as  a  precursor  to  the  first  Irish 
Belief  Bill,  but  it  was  unfortunately — ^by  whose  indiscretion  or  male- 
volence does  not  appear— connected  with  some  idea  of  efiecting  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church ;  and  was  by  Mr.  Burke, 
then  ^e  great  authority  with  both  the  Catholics  and  the  Government, 
on  that  account,  indignantly  rejected. 

*  Another  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  measure  is,  that 
it  has  always  been  proposed  by  those  amongst  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholic  4'1<^inin^  who  were  most  friendly  to  the  interests  and  integrity 
of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  has  been,  like  the  pending  College  Bill, 


and  raised  once  more  a  warning  Toice : — 

'  The  good  results  &om  suob  a  measnie  are  manifeBt  By  n 
the  priests  from  absolute  dependence  od  their  flocks,  it  would  gin 
them  a  poeition  of  independence  such  as  they  have  nerer  hitherto 
enjoyed ;  it  would  give  them  that  clear  and  fair  view  of  Irish  qnestioia 
which  can  hardlj  be  expected  &om  men  whose  Terf  existenoe  is  not 
gnaranteed  them  from  daj  to  day ;  it  wonld  open  uie  priesthood  to  t 
higher  and  better  class  of  men ;  and  it  wonld  take  away  {naa  than 
that  sense  of  wrong  which  mnst  embitter  the  minds  of  men  who  ui 
excluded  tioia  the  benefits  of  a  social  system,  over  which  they  bbt^ 
thelen  exercise,  and  are  conscions  of  ezeroiaing,  the  most  critioal  lai 
deoiaire  iufluenoe.  To  the  peasantry  it  wotdd  be  a  relief  ban  t 
grierons  and  most  m^nst  burden.  To  the  wealthier  nlsmnn  it  wodi 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  secure  possession  of  their  wealth.  By  TTnt^iJ 
it  would  be  felt  as  a  discharge  of  a  du^,  the  neglect  of  wnioh  ovt 
to  weigh  heavily  on  the  national  conscience,  ui  the  eyes  of  ftai%l 
countries  it  would  vindicate  us  &am  the  reproach  of  tyranny  sal  «^ 
seoution  against  the  reli^on  of  Ireland.  Of  all  tho  remedies  for  UMi 
distress,  no  one  is  bo  little  insisted  on ;  and  yet  we  think  we  fciM 
shown  that  it  is  the  one  at  once  the  soundest  in  theory  and  tbe  aait 
beneficial  in  practice.' 


'QostteA^  fteAwi,'  -^ A. \»3.s\-,-\s.W% ,•«%,' 
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'  It  18  quite  clear  that  before,  during  and  after  the  Union,  the 
GrOTemment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Addington,  were  in 
negotiation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  State  provision  for  the  priesthood ;  that  in  con- 
sideraiion  of  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  the  Catholics 
gave  their  consent  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  conditions  were  never 
accomplished,  mainly  owing  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  King's 
health.  The  one  part,  Catholic  Lay  Emancipation,  was  tardily  and 
reluctantly  granted,  shorn  of  much  of  the  graceful  and  healing  influ- 
ence which  it  might  have  had ;  the  other,  a  State  provision  for  tho 
clergy y  to  the  eternal  discredit  of  our  good  faith  and  national  honour, 
remains  unperformed  to  the  present  day.'* 

Notliing  has  occurred  since   to  alter   the  opinions  we  then 
expressed.     It  is  the  policy  which  the  real  convictions  of  a  large 
number  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  would  have  preferred  to 
the  present  Bill,  which  they  only  support  as  sl  pis-aller.     Even 
in  the  recent  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  this 
policy  was  advocated  openly  by  three  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Irish  Liberal  members,  and  was  declared  by  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue   to   be   the   one   he   would   have   preferred.     It  was 
the  main  substance  of  the  powerful  speech  (in  some  respects 
the  most  powerful  speech   in  the  whole  debate)  of  Dr.  Ball, 
the   member  for   Trmity   College,    Dublin.     It  was  consistent 
with  all  that  fell  from  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 
It  was  condemned  on  its  merits  only  by  the  avowed  destroyers 
of    all   establishments,    such    as    Mr.   Bright  and   Mr.    Miall, 
and  possibly  by  one  or  two  champions  of  exclusive  Protestant 
ascendancy.     It  stands,  therefore,  in  the  position   of  the  only 
recog^sed  policy  of  justice  to  Ireland,  the  only  remedy  for 
some  of  its  worst  evils ;  it  is  put  aside  avowedly  and  simply 
on  the  fact  that  the  complication  and  mutual  recrimination  of 
parties  have  rendered  it,  according  to  one  phrase  ^  too  late,'  or, 
according   to   another,  ^  impossible.'     We    believe  that  it  was 
neither  *too  late'  nor  'impossible,'  if  the  leading  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  could  for  once  have  risen  above  party  preju- 
dices, and  have  sacrificed  their  party  interests  to  the  good  of  their 
coontry.     In  any  case  the   present   measure   comes   before  us 
discredited  by  its  own  supporters,  not  as  the  policy  of  true  states- 
manship, but  as  a  mere  makeshift  to  struggle  out  of  a  series  of 
self-made  political   blunders  and  difficulties.     Such,  however, 
Inay  be  the  cost,  the  dreadful  cost,  we  may  have  to  pay  for  our 
system  of  party  government. 

*  '  Quarterly  Review/  cxxiv.,  pp.  381,  383. 

There 


all  sides  that  caimat  be  revoked — the  pledges  nude  to  each  other  u>d 
to  the  country  bj  the  two  political  parties — sbove  all,  the  complexity 
of  the  throe  religions  elements  which  hare  been  here  Bet  forth — 
exclade  the  adoption  of  aaj  meMure  that  is  not  in  some  degree  > 
oompromiso.  It  is  a  choice,  not  between  deetmction  and  re&im,  hut 
between  varions  kinds  of  Teform.  Amonget  these  the  seleotion  maj  be 
difBoolt,  hot  ench  a  discriminating  selection  is  the  work  to  which  ttil 
nation  is  called.  It  ma;  be  obetracted  b;  the  passions  of  contendii^ 
parties,  by  the  vehemence  of  poptUar  prejudice ;  but  let  ns  not  m 
that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Engtigfa  statesmanship  and  bia 
patriotism.  Let  ns  not  say  that  the  best  remedies  are  in  tbemadrci 
too  late ;  let  ns  hope  that  to  the  chiefs  who  guide  the  forttmes  of  tl> 
State,  the  very  serionsness  and  delicacy  of  the  enterprise  wQl  bs  9l 
best  reoonuuendatioo.'* 

We  now  come  to  the  Bill  itself.  An  Established  Chnrcli  mninni 
gorenunent   of  the   Cfaorch   by  the  Laity,  and   is   the  atHlilt 

Ereservatire  of  reli^ous    liberty    afaiiut    clerical    dominCdai^ 
\xt  if  the  State  is  indifierent  to  clerical  ascendancy,  and  i  liiiliiii 
to  relinqniih  the  control  which  she  has  hitherto  exerciMd  oMk 

*  "The  Thre«  Iriih  CboTClio,'  p.  49. 
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the  Churchy  we  are  not  entitled  to  make  any  objections  on 
grounds  of  justice,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  policy.  The 
State  may,  without  any  violation  of  justice,  declare  that  it  will 
not  in  future  connect  itself  with  any  religious  body  nor  give  its 
members  any  political  privileges,  that  the  Church  shall  hence- 
forth exist  in  the  country  free  of  State  control,  making  her  own 
laws,  enforcing  her  own  discipline,  nominating  her  own  officers, 
and  maintained  by  her  own  property  and  her  own  people. 
But  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  shall  not  only  dis- 
connect itself  from  the  Church  but  also  seize  on  her  property, 
we  come  at  once  to  the  question.  Can  that  be  done  without 
injustice  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Church  has  in  her  union 
with  the  State  so  merged  her  separate  existence  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable  from  it,  and  that,  therefore,  all  Church  property  is 
eo  nomine  State  property.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (and  we  cannot 
name  him  without  expressing  the  admiration  felt  by  men  of  all 
mrdes  for  his  high-minded  adherence  to  principle,  when  the 
strongest  inducements  of  personal  interest,  party  allegiance, 
and  private  friendship,  tempted  him  to  abandon  it),  —  in 
proof  that  the  principle  of  disestablishment  does  not  draw 
with  it  disendowmcnt  as  its  consequence,  brought  forward  the 
fact  that  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  possesses  at  this  day  large 
endowments  made  to  it  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Royal 
grant,  and  which  were  respected  on  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied ; 
^This  is  not  a  case  in  point,  for  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
never  established  in  New  York  as  it  was  in  Virginia,  and  the 
possession  of  the  endowments  was  but  continued  to  a  private 
society.'  JAr,  Gladstone  does  not  pretend  to  be  certain  about 
his  facts ;  but  how  paradoxical  is  the  argument  that  the  greater 
the  political  privileges  the  members  of  a  religious  community 
enjoy,  the  weaker  shall  be  accounted  their  title  to  property.  If 
an  individual  in  England  or  Ireland  give  money  for  the  building 
of  a  Unitarian  or  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  or  for  the 
endowment  of  its  ministers,  the  gift  shall  be  accounted  valid  ; 
but  if  he  give  an  equal  amount  for  the  building  of  an  Episcopal 
Church,  or  towards  the  redemption  of  tithes  for  the  better 
endowment  of  a  living,  he  shall  be  understood  to  have  made  a 
present  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  may  legi- 
timately be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  County  Rates.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  Bill  does  not  venture  to  adopt  a  principle  so 
monstrous.  Previous  to  1660,  indeed,  we  are  told,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Irish  Church  were  so  ill  defined  that  a  benefactor 
to  it  could  not  tell  to  what  he  was  giving.     When  Archbishop 

Laud 


property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  in  cooieqaeiMfe  of 
forfeitures  incurred  bj  lay  ownera  who  bad  taken  part  in  lebd* 
lion  against  the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  portion  whidi 
was  in  this  way  given  to  the  Qiurch  bears  a  very  small  piOpnv 
tion  to  the  entire  amount  which  thus  came  into  ihe  ownenhipdf 
the  Sovereign.  The  rest  was  given  by  the  very  same  tides  and 
often  in  the  very  same  letters  patent  to  the  great  London  Codf 
ponies,  which  hold  so  much  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  the  ndlto 
and  other  great  proprietors,  who,  either  by  their  servicea  or  U 
other  ways,  had  attracted  the  favour  of  the  monarch ;  and  ttt 
whole  proprietary  right  and  absolute  dominion  of  it  was.vaW 
in  the  Sovereign.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  ttl>^ 
tinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  property — that  wbicb  vll 
given  to  laymen,  and  that  which  was  given  to  the  CboMB^ 
when   both  owe  their  origin  to  the   same   individosl  ImiIIIM 

*  See  Biihop  V«ey'*  ■  Ufe  of  BismhaU,'  Dnblin,  1677,  p.  IS.  'Br  AMk4i4- 
other  means,  hei^^tuned  to  the  Church  \a  theipsceof  ttanr  jeM»,llar^ir.«t  fclg 
thonuud  pounds  >  jeu-.'^Bramhall'i  Works,  Oxford,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.iAvW< 
SeeaUolaad'«VJotit,OifOT4,\%6t,ToLm.v.«»S;  vi.  «H.     .  ■■^^- 
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Why  is  the  will  of  a  private  founder  to  be  respected,  and  the 
will  of  James  L  to  be  disregarded?  This,  however,  is  not  all. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  property  undoubtedly  never  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  therefore  no  sense  of  wrong 
and  injastice,  founded  upon  any  feeling  connected  with  the 
diversion  of  property  from  their  religion  can  exist  in  respect  to 
it.  Even  in  the  cases  where  this  property  can  be  traced  to  belong 
to  the  Church  which  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Reformation, 
the  right  appears  to  us  very  little  less  strong.  For  it  is  admitted 
that  at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture,  whatever  was  its  original 
character,  it  had  become  secularised,  and  was  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  rebels  from  whom  the  Crown  derived  it.  Nor  can 
we  conceive  a  more  dangerous  doctrine — as  indeed  was  remarked 
by  Sir  R.  Palmer  in  the  late  debate — than  that  you  are  not  to 
take  the  last  valid  legal  title,  but  to  go  back  to  some  other  cha- 
racter and  title  which  existed  ages  before.  This  doctrine  would 
justify  taking  Wobum  Abbey  and  Covent  Garden  from  the 
Duke    of  Bedford,   because   in    its  inception   it  was   Church 

Property ;  and  this  doctrine  would  again  justify  Parliament 
I  disr^arding  the  very  statute  which  is  now  under  discussion 
for  the  sectilarization  of  Church  property,  and  insisting  that 
its  ecclesiastical  character  must  remain  untouched.  Lastly, 
as  regards  the  grants  of  James  I.,  they  are  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  by  which  he  induced  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men to  colonise  the  north  of  Ireland,  not  only  on  the  faith  of 
the  g^fts  to  themselves,  but  also  as  part  of  the  arrangement  that 
the  Protestant  religion  should  be  maintained  in  the  districts, 
in  which  they  were  settled,  with  an  adequate  endowment. 
Therefore  we  maintain  that  the  'hard  and  fast  line'  of  1660  is 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  must  in  any  case  be  with- 
drawn. 

Though  there  is  so  wide  a  divergence  between  men's  views 
as  to  the  theory  of  disendowment,  when  the  matter  is  reduced 
to  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  between  them 
is  only  one  of  degree,  and  that  an  agreement  between  .them, 
supposing  them  to  desire  to  arrive  at  it,  is  less  hopeless  than  at 
first  sight  it  seems.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  a  Question 
fcnr  compromise.  On  the  one  hand,  of  die  sixteen  millions  at 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  values  the  Irish  Church  property  there 
are  over  seven  millions  on  which  he  owns  he  cannot  pro- 
perly lay  hands ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  sacredness  of  Church  property  might  own  that 
the  Church  might  not  unreasonably  be  asked,  on  being  dis- 
established, to  part  with  some  portion  of  her  possessions. 
All  parties  might   therefore    acquiesce   in  the   general   prin- 


every  legitimate  claim,  and  in  ever;  case  oi  doabt  Uwt  may  uim, «« 
mnat  hoceatly  endeaTonr  to  strike  Uie  balance  in  favour  of  tlie  ot^ 
party,  and  against  ouraelvea.  The  operation  is  mde  enough  sfta  iH 
the  mitigation  wo  may  impart  to  it  by  tbe  spirit  in  wbidb  ire  jmj 
approach  it.' 

Bat 
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Bat  in  the  Bill  as  actually  framed^  in  every  case  of  doubt  a 
decision  has  been  strained  against  the  Church. ,  And  so  pitilessly 
severe  are  its  provisions  that  its  advocates  found  it  impossible  to 
make  any  professions  of  generosity.  *  The  Bill  is  sweeping  and 
severe,'  said  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  '  and  it  would  be  weak- 
ness and  folly  if  it  were  anything  else.'  Mr.  Lowe  said,  and  we 
shall  presendy  see  that  more  unlucky  words  could  not  have  been 
spoken,  *  There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  we  have  been 
generous,  as  I  cannot  understand  people  being  generous  with 
other  folk's  money.' 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  two  last  quoted  speakers  repre- 
sent the  influences  in  the  Cabinet  by  which  Mr.  Bright's  intentions 
of  generosity  were  defeated  ;  Mr.  Lowe  who  suffers  from  a  panic 
lest  ti:(^  Irish  Church  should  prove  a  formidable  theocracy  if  left 
with  an  income  equal  to  that  of  a  couple  of  London  hospitals, 
and  Mr.  Fortescue  who  represents  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  Nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to  generous 
statesmanship  than  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  Bill 
such  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  whose  influence  can 
be  traced  in  several  of  its  provisions.  A  statesman  would  wish 
to  see  the  separation  of  the  State  from  a  Church  so  long  con- 
nected with  it,  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  after  the  separation 
she  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  her  work  as  effectively  as 
possible;  but  such  a  wish  is  naturally  not  shared  by  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  desire  to  use  to  the  utmost  this  oppor- 
tunity of  humiliating  a  rival,  and  who  raise  a  clamour  if  it 
appears  that  any  shred  of  property  is  likely  to  be  permanently 
left  her.  A  new  interpretation  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  religious 
equality,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  not  merely  that  no  religion 
shall  possess  exclusive  privileges,  but  that  all  shall  be  e(|ually 
poor.  And  when  a  claim  is  made  by  the  disestablishcni 
Church  for  any  portion  of  her  property,  the  question  is  raised, 
not  whether  she  is  justly  entitled  to  it,  but  whether  it  can  bi^ 
balanced  by  the  donation  of  an  equivalent  to  Roman  Catholics. 
When  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  has  prevailed  on  himself  to 
allow  the  Church  to  keep  her  church  fabrics,  and  to  bay  hack 
her  glebe-houses,  like  Clive,  when  he  thought  of  Meer  .Jaffier*s 
treasury,  he  is  astonished  at  his  own  moderation  in  leaving  such 
a  *  vast  amount  of  property '  untouched,  and  blushes  to  think 
what  a  paltry  pittance  the  Maynooth  Grant  is  to  offer  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  return.  The  pressure  we  have  explained 
accounts  for  the  very  different  language  used  by  Mr.  (iladstonc* 
last  year  and  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the  glcbo-houM*s ;  but 
the  unfortunate  effect  is  that  he  seems  to  Irish  Protestants  to  have 
made  professions  of  generosity  before  ihci  elections^  hut  after  he 
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billing  to  throw  down  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Romish  supremacy 
In  Ireland  provided  the  nation  can  be  spared  the  guilt,  as  they 
jeem  it,  of  supporting  Majnooth.  I^ast  year  Mr.  Aytoun  added 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  three  Resolutions  a  Resolution  pledging 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  simultaneously  with  the  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Chnrchy  and  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  resented  it  as  a  personal 
&ffiront  when  a  letter  was  written  to  him  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  the  Ministry  meant  to  redeem  this  pledge.  At  the  late 
general  elections  ipany  contests  were  decided  against  the  Con- 
servatives because  they  were  supposed  to  have  adopted  the 
odious  policy  of  Mevelling  up'  and  of  supporting  Ma3n:iootb. 
It  is  natural  now  that  great  irritation  should  be  excited  by  the 
discovery  that  the  disendowment  of  the  Church  is  to  be  a  reality, 
and  the  disendowment  of  Maynooth  only  a  sham;  and  Mr. 
Aytoun  has  again  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
The  matter  may  come  to  a  decision  before  this  article  can  be 
published,  but  we  shall  deeply  regret  should  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alter  provisions  which  are  wise  and  statesmanlike,  however 
open  the  Ministry  may  be  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  or  want 
of  straightforward  dealing  in  adopting  them.  It  is  bad  surgery 
when  you  have  to  perform  an  amputation  to  rub  the  sore  widi 
blistering  ointment  When  the  State  withdraws  support  from  an 
institution  which  has  long  received  it,  and  which  has  had  every 
reason  to  calculate  on  the  continuance  of  it,  the  withdrawal  ought 
neither  to  be  harsh  nor  sudden ;  due  notice  ought  to  be  given  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  all  vested 
interests  and  all  reasonable  expectations.  Only  if  these  prin- 
ciples apply  to  Maynooth,  they  apply  a  fortiori  to  the  Church 
Elstablishment.  That  has  been  in  existence  for  many  genera- 
tions ;  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  was  made  by  living  states- 
men. The  members  of  the  one  religion  are  unused  to  the 
working  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  require  time  and  notice  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  it ;  among  those  of  the  other  a  highly 
organised  system  of  collecting  money  is  already  established. 

On  all  these  grounds  we  compare  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
with  respect  to  Maynooth  and  die  Establishment,  not  in  order 
that  Maynooth  should  be  dealt  with  harshly  or  ungenerously,  but 
as  contending  that  whatever  indulgence  may  be  admitted  to  be 
only  equitable  in  the  case  of  Maynooth,  may  be  impartially 
extended  to  all  parties. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  buildings.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  opening  speech  on  his  Resolutions  last  year,  having  expressed 
himself  *  with  the  utmost  confidence '  as  to  the  concession  of  the 
houses  of  worship,  added,  *  I  feel  almost  an  equal  confidence  that 


poisessioa  of  the  land,  or  onlj  on  snch  terms  that  it  is  better  not 
to  accept  it,  this  amonoti  to  a  confiscation  of  tbe  mooej  mok  in 
the  hoa>e«,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  estimates  at  1,200,000/.  And  yet 
we  are  promised  a  land  bill  next  year  to  prevent  landlords  fna 
tnming  out  tenants  and  confiscating  the  improTements  thejbate 
made.  Now  the  terms  actually  tiered  would  oblige  the  Church  in 
prudence  to  gire  up  mo>t  of  the  bouses,  including  all  the  mote 
valuable.  In  cases,  indeed,  where  there  is  no  building-charge,  ths 
amount  demanded  for  the  actnal  lite  of  the  house  uid  gankn  il 
amall,  and  its  payment  may  be  treated  as  a  tentimenta]  grieraoov; 
yet  we  have  learned  that  such  grierancea  are  not  &e  less  keen^ 
felt  But  where  there  is  a  building-charge  the  Church  is  reqidnl 
to  pay  it,  but  would  acquire  thereby  only  home,  garden,  and  cotii* 
lage — a  term  likely  to  be  narrowly  interpreted  by  tbe  new  Co«- 
miuionera :  any  more  land  must  be  purchased  at  its  fall  t^h; 
the  Coinmiuionera  are  only  permitted,  not  obliged,  to  mU  itj 

*  It  b  icaralj  vOTtb  while  to  notioe  ■  reenil  Act,  14  and  19  Tiatocia,ei»  *> 
vfaich  fint  gsTO  the  BUboppower  in  certain  caaei  to  oblige  an  iiii  iiiitmiil  lilt 
He  power  wn  given  the  Biibop  in  the  intereit*  of  the  Clmrch  not  of  tW8t 
bat  in  point  of  tuX  we  &«  imA  Vmiw  \1iw,  &  nagle  f^etie-bottK  in  tula  ail  •*■ 
— "-  -  « to  tbe  euxt^  atOusfovn. 
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and  the  quantity  that  can  be  acquired  is  limited  to  ten  acres. 
Noir,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  ralue  of  a  country  house 
without  reference  to  the  land  ordinarily  held  in  occupation  with 
ity  which  has  in  many  cases  derived  all  its  value  from  the  capital 
invested  in  its  cultivation  by  successive  clerical  occupants.     A 
considerable  portion  of  the  building-charge  has  often  been  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  out-offices  useless  to  any  one  not  in 
occupation  of  the  adjacent  land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
before  the  deduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  Tithe  Composition, 
before  the  imposition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  tax, 
and  when  there  were  no  poor-rates — livings  were  nearly  twice  as 
valuable  as  at  present ;  and  frequently  more  than  one  were  held 
by  the  same  person,  who,  according   to  the   system  on  which 
patronage  was  then  distributed,  was  usually  a  person  of  some 
independent  means.      At  that  time,  especially  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  large  sums  were  expended  in  the  building  of  very  hand- 
some glebe-houses  suitable  for  the  occupation  of  men  who  may 
be  accounted  rich,  and  which  their  successors,  with  diminished 
incomes,  have  often  found  it  burdensome  to  maintain.     To  limit 
the  land  about  such  houses    to  ten  acres  might  cut  away  the 
approach  and  deprive  the  occupant  of  access  to  the  road.     ^Fhc 
present  incumbent  could,  therefore,   not  be  expected  to  make 
the   sacrifice  of   convenience   involved   in  falling  in  with   Mr. 
Gladstone's  plan  of  commutation,  of  which  a  surrender  of  the 
land   is  a  necessary  part.     On  his  death   the  ^  Church   body  * 
which  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  would  naturally  wish  to  sell 
the  house,  and  with  the  proceeds  provide  another  more  suited  to 
the  modest  income  of  the  new  incumbent.     But  their  property 
would  be  really  unmarketable,  since  it  would  be  separated  from 
the  land,  without  which  the  house  would  be  valueless.     It  would 
then  in  many  cases  be  their  interest,  instead   of  buying  back 
their  old  property  at  a  price  more  than  its  value  to  them,  to 
allow  the  money  sunk  on  it  to  be  confiscated,  and  borrow  public 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  glebe  on  the  terms  of  the  Act 
which  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  proposes  to  introduce.     This 
course  would   have  the    advantage   of  giving  them    the   same 
chances  as  other  religious  denominations,  that  the  repayment  of 
these  loans  may  not  hereafter  be  enforced.     But  they  would  find 
themselves  unable  to  take  advantage  of  this  Act,  for  it  is  statecl 
that  its  operation  is  to  be  limited  to  a  few  years,  and  the  nee<]s  of 
the  Church  body  would  not  arise  until  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent     Now,  contrast  with  this  the  treatment  of  Mavnooth. 
It  is  no  '  nice  and  knotty '  question  to  determine  whether  its  houses 
and  lands  have  been  acquired  out  of  private  or  public  funds.    The 
buildings  have  been  reared  by  Parliamentary  grant,  under  superin- 
VoL  126.— No.  252.  %  ^  \KivvL^wL<ei 
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9f  its  grant,  it  actually  gets  sixteen.  The  same  rule  must  clearly 
be  made  in  both  cases  and  it  seems  to  us  equally  clear  that  this 
solicitude  against  the  creation  of  new  vested  rights  is  altogether 
anjust.  Such  a  change  as  this  Bill  is  intended  to  effect  should 
not  be  made  suddenly  nor  without  due  notice  to  all  concerned. 
N^one  of  the  vested  interests  against  which  it  is  proposed  to 
legislate  can  be  called  new.  The  clergyman  promoted  would  in 
almost  every  case  receive  no  new  and  unexpected  benefit  but 
what  he  had  every  right  to  calculate  on  and  what  he  had  earned 
by  many  years  of  underpaid  labour.  There  are  a  number  of 
persons  at  present  who  if  the  law  is  unaltered  have  a  moral 
certainty  of  promotion  ;  fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  members 
of  Chapters  who  have  a  legal  right  to  it;  nominees  holding 
promises  from  private  patrons;  the  older  curates  who  accord- 
ing to  the  recognised  rule  of  episcopal  promotion  are  sure  to  be 
speedily  provided  for.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  Bill 
should  not  contain  provisions  in  favour  of  such  persons ;  but  it 
b  grossly  unjust  that  there  should  be  any  special  legislation  against 
them.  So  stringent  arc  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  against  the  clergy, 
that  though  section  58  permits  temporary  appointments  to  be 
made  during  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  and 
1871,  no  clergyman  can  accept  such  an  appointment  without 
forfeiting  his  right  of  compensation  in  respect  of  whatever  curacy 
or  smaller  living  he  may  hold  already  ! !  If  the  bringing  on  of 
this  great  change  without  sufficient  notice  will  work  harshly 
towards  clergymen,  it  will  work  still  more  harshly  to  con- 
gregations. Who  could  have  imagined  that  a  special  clause 
would  be  thought  necessary  in  order  that  a  congregation  which 
by  statutes  300  years  old  has  had  religious  instruction  provided 
for  it  out  of  public  endowments,  may  be  prevented  from  getting 
two  years*  notice  that  henceforth  it  must  provide  for  itself  ujx)n 
the  voluntary  system  ? 

In  this  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment and  Maynooth,  there  remains  to  be  noticed  the  point  most 
likely  to  provoke  opposition,  the  commutation  of  the  Maynooth 
life  interests  for  fourteen  years'  purchase  of  the  entire  gprant  As 
to  the  theory  of  this  commutation  Mr.  Gladstone  was  scarcely  as 
frank  as  we  should  have  expected  from  him.  One  could  scarcely 
have  discovered  from  his  opening  speech  that  he  was  doing  more 
than  carrying  out  the  clause  which  he  added  last  year  to  Mr. 
Aytoun's  resolution  for  the  disendowment  of  Maynooth,  *duc 
regard  being  had  to  vested  interests.'  He  gave  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  some  such  commutation  was  necessary  because  the 
State  had  no  direct  relations  with  the  Professors  and  Principals 
otMaynoothf  and  because  *  we  know  iio\!i\vcv(  o1  ^<fc  ^'^NsSk^  ^S.*^^ 
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junior  classes  to  succeed  tii  the  pensions  of  tlie  seniors,  ^et  ss 
the  charge  would  diminUh  by  one-seventh  every  year,  four  years' 
purchase  of  this  part  of  the  grant  would  more  than  pay  every 
vested  interest  in  it.  There  remains,  then,  ten  yean*  purchase  of 
the  same  part  of  the  grant:  so  that  Mr.  Gladstones  propossi 
■mounts  to  this — that  ample  payment  should  be  made  to  Maynooth 
of  all  vested  interests,  and  that  besides  it  should  receive  a  new 
endowment  of  over  200,000/.,  which  would  secure  it,  in  Bishop 
Moriarty's  words,  'sufficient  wealth  with  liberty,  and  cnmplete 
independence  of  Government  control,'  We  have  called  this  a 
sham  disendowment,  for  with  the  interest  on  the  37O,OO02L  to  be 
given  it,  the  college  could  keep  up  not  only  all  the  salaries  of 
the  Professors  bat  all  the  i>ensions  to  students,  provided  it  gam 
them  only  education  and  lodging  gratis,  and  exacted  s  raidl 
payment  for  their  board. 

Some  sentences  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  intimate  tint  in 


his  judgment  the  time  for  disendowing  Maynooth  has  Mrt  yet 
come.  He  would  seem  to  be  of  Bishop  Moriarty's  cmmo^ 
who  contends  that  Maynooth  should  stand  as  long  as  Xnin^ 


College,  and  n^o  asVa^  *  \(  ^?[l«  Ptofaestant  Church   is  to 
<»e  of  the  mo»t  ncVVj  ea&Q'««&.  «<&«%«»  \&  %br.  -vtxAil.  ~ 
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education  of  its  clergy,  is  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  deprived 
of  an  endowment   exceedingly   small   considering   the   relative 
population  of  the  two  Churches  ? '     The  Bishop  evidently  does 
not  know  how  small  a  fraction  of  the  endowments  of  Trinity 
College    is   expended    on    theological    education,   and   that  the 
amount  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  is  so  expended  at  Maynooth. 
In    fact,  while  at    Maynooth    five  hundred   candidates   for  the 
priesthood  are  educated,  fed,  clothed,  and  half  of  them  pensioned 
at  the  public  expense,* — their  sole  payment  being  an  entrance 
fee  of  eight  guineas — the  education  of  a  theological  student  at 
Dublin  is  as  costly  as  that  of  candidates  for  the  lay  professions, 
and  his  only  advantage  is  that  he  can  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
Divinity  Professors  without  extra  charge.     Protestants  do  not 
desire  that  their  clergy  should  receive  a  different  training  or  be 
educated  apart  from  the  laity,  nor  would  they  wish  their  educa- 
tion to  be  so  completely  eleemosynary  as  practically  to  limit  the 
supply  to  one  class  of  the'  community.     The  Divinity  students 
at  Dublin,  though  an  important  element  in  the  College,  are  by 
no  means  the  predominant  part     On  comparing  in  the  Dublin 
University  Calendar  the  number  who  take  the  degree  of  B.A., 
and  who  receive  the  Divinity  Testimonium,  we  find  that  the 
Divinity   students   are   but    one-fourth   of  the   whole.      Were 
the  Fellowships  at  Trinity  College   thrown   open   to   men  of 
all   religions,  the  maintenance  of  the   Divinity  school  and  of 
the  services  of  the  chapel    would  be   amply  provided    for,  if 
*  private  endowments '  were  made  available  for   this   purpose, 
as  in    all  fairness    they  ought   to   be,  as  made  by  Protestants 
to  an  essentially  Protestant  institution.     Maynooth  would  there- 
fore make  a  great  mistake  if  it  asked  to  receive  in  proportion  to 
what  the  liberality  of  Parliament  may  be  required  to  do  for  the 
Protestant   theological  school.      The    latter    would  be  left   de- 
pendent on  strangers  for  the  charity  of  a  lecture-room,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  would  be  left  in  possession  of  the  stately  pile  of 
buildings,  erected  at  the  public  expense,  so  eloquently  described 
by  Dean  Stanley. 

The  real  justification  of  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  May- 
nooth is  what  we  have  insisted  on  before — the  necessity  of  notice 
to  all  concerned  when  so  important  a  change  is  made ;  and  th'e 

Karties  concerned  cannot  be  limited  to  those  actually  resident  at 
laynooth,  whether   as    teachers  or  learners.     In  their  interest 
sufficient  notice  ought  to  be  given  before  changing  the  relations 


*  It  appears  from  the  Ma3riiooth  Commission  Report,  that  in  1853  the  Govern- 
mont  grant  completely  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  College;  there  were  no 
students  who  paid  for  their  education,  and  the  annual  income  of  *  burses '  of 
private  foundation  was  being  added  to  the  principal,  in  order  to  increase  their  value. 
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of  that  institution  to  the  State ;  and  if  political  expediency  makes 
it  desirable  that  the  change  should  be  made  at  once,  the  same 
rule  holds  which  is  constantly  applied  in  our  dealings  with 
servants,  to  whom  if  we  don't  give  warning  we  must  give 
equivalent  wages.  But  it  will  not  be  fair  if  the  rule  is  not 
equally  applied  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics ;  and  if,  as 
in  the  proposed  Bill,  compensation  is  rigorously  limited  to  the 
loss  suffered  by  incumbents,  overlooking  the  loss  sustained  by 
their  congregations  suddenly  thrown  on  the  voluntary  system. 
They,  too,  have  a  right  to  several  years'  notice  before  so  enormous 
a  change  is  made;  and  if,  as  for  many  reasons  it  is,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  change  should  take  place  at  once,  it  is  right  that 
their  interests  should  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way.  One 
small  piece  of  justice  is  certainly  their  due :  the  fund  administered 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  building  and  repair 
of  churches  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  whatever 
number  of  years'  purchase  is  given  of  that  part  of  the  Maynooth 
grant  not  burdened  with  life  interests,  the  same  ought  to  be  given 
of  this  fund. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  an  inequality  in  the  practical  working 
of  this  measure  the  most  mischievous  of  all,  viz.,  that  while  the 
Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  dealt  with  as  a  body, 
receiving  in  a  lump  sum  fourteen  years'  purchase  of  their  life 
interests,  tlu?  Cliiirrh  clorjrymonare  dealt  with  individually.     We 
leave  it  to  actuaries  to  (l(»ci(le   whether  the   fourteen  years'  pir- 
chase  is  a  pood  bargain,  but  if  the  same  terms  arc  not  open  to 
all,   Cliurelimen   will    he  sure   to  resent    it  as   a  grievance  that 
advantajT^es  are    oflcred    to    others    which    are    denied    to  them. 
The    jr^'ueral    j^rineiple    of    commutation    is    an    excellent    one. 
It  is  of  preat  advantage  that  tlie  State  should  be  able  to  reduce 
its  dealinjjs  with   the  reliirions   bodies  to  a  sinjrle  act,   lca>ing 
each   to  settle   in   detail  the   claims  of  its  individual   members. 
But  it  is  vastly  mon*  important  that  this  should   be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  C'hurcli  than  in  that  of  the  other  denominations.     An 
act  has  to  be  done  which  is  juds^ed   necessary   for   the   good  of 
Ireland,  but  wliich  cannot  but  excite  the  most  lively  feelings  of 
pain  and  resentment  in  those  who  sufTer  bv  it.      In  such  a  case  it 
is  wisdom  to  strike  once,  and  strike  no  more.      Give  one  blow — 
a  severe  one,  if  it  must  be  so — but  then  h  t  there  be  an  end  ;  and 
in  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  irritation  wliich  it  has  caused  may 
die  away.     But  the  procedure  of  the  Bill  protracts  for  an  inde- 
finite time  all  the  angry  and   bitter  feelinfjs  wliich  a  transfer  of 
Church  property   must   cause.      Never  did  a  bungling  surgeon 
more  hazard  his  patient's  life  by  unduly  protracting  an  amputa* 
tion  by  unski\fu\  bulcVvci^j.    'YW^*>^  \\.'s.»sa^\vs»  \^^w  ^ears  for  the 
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operations  of  its  Commission.  We  shall  presently  show  that  that 
time  is  enormously  under-estimated,  ana  that  die  work  cannot 
be  concluded  until  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  present  incum- 
bents. Buty  take  the  time  at  its  lowest,  and  we  ask, — G>uld  the 
wit  of  man  devise  an  expedient  better  calculated  for  exasperating* 
religious  dissensions  in  a  country  already  too  much  torn  by 
them,  than  ten  years  of  law-suits  extending  over  every  parish  in 
Ireland,  each  suit  strongly  involving  the  religious  element  ?  In 
every  parish  in  Ireland  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
annuity  payable  to  the  clergyman.  The  Commissioners,  as 
guardians  of  the  surplus,  will  seek  to  establish  as  many  deduc- 
tions as  they  can  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  tithe  rent-charge ; 
the  clergyman  will  naturally  resist  them,  if  only  to  save  as  much 
as  he  can  of  Church  property  from  what  he  will  consider  unjust 
spoliation.  Fresh  investigations  will  become  necessary  on  the 
death  of  the  incumbent,  when  his  residence  and  lands  become 
the  property  of  the  Commissioners.  A  new  series  of  law-suits 
is  made  necessary  by  the  investigation  of  private  endowments. 
Contrary  to  the  principle  of  law  so  stoutly  asserted  by  the  vener- 
able Lord  St.  Leonards  the  other  day,  the  party  in  possession  is 
called  on  to  prove  his  title ;  and  there  must  be  a  ransacking  of 
documents  going  back  two  hundred  years.  It  must  be  expected 
that  in  this  process  a  large  amount  of  bondjide  private  endow- 
ments will  be  lost  to  the  Church,  from  the  difficulty  of  making 
out  strict  legal  proof  of  them.  We  say  nothing  as  to  the  expense 
of  these  proceedings.  The  expense  of  the  Commission,  supposed 
— erroneously,  as  we  say — to  last  only  ten  years,  is  reckoned  at 
200,000/.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  he  proposed  to  pay  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  Church  in  proving  her  title  to  her  old 
endowments,  though  we  cannot  find  any  such  provision  in  the 
Bill.  There  seems  to  have  been  cruel  perplexity  how  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus,  and  the  expedient  of  giving  200,000/.  or  300,000/. 
among  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  was  probably  thought 
a  good  plan  of  wasting  some  of  the  money.  But  what  we  object 
to  is  the  amount  of  angry  feeling  and  religious  animosity  which 
will  be  raised  by  these  trials.  Men's  feelings  on  the  question, 
how  much  of  her  property  the  Church  and  her  clergy  ought  to 
retain,  will  differ  much  according  to  their  religious  persuasions. 
The  religions  professed  by  the  Commissioners  who  are  to  decide 
these  questions  will  be  narrowly  scanned,  and  their  decisions 
made  the  subject  of  incessant  newspaper  controversy. 

Nor  would  the  new  tribunal  be  such  as  by  its  high  character 
to  put  its  decisions  above  criticism.  Never  have  we  known  such 
extensive  powers  granted  to  any  tribunal  with  so  few  precautions 
that  they  shall  be  properly  exercised.     The  powers  confided  to 


in  two  classes  of  questions: — in  the  valuation  of  Hfe-interetb 
the  appeal  lies  to  arbitrators,  and  in  the  case  of  private  endo«- 
mcnts  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery.  The  judges  lo  be 
intrusted  with  these  great  powers  may  be  without  any  qualifica- 
tion of  legftl  education  and  experience.  If,  indeed,  uie  oraal 
qualification  for  judicial  office  were  imposed,  that  tbey  shonld  be 
'barristers  of  ten  years'  standing,'  it  might  be  difficult  to  get 
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the  continuance  of  political  agitation  on  the  Church  question, 
we  believe  this  injury  will  be  less  than  will  arise  if  the  Bill  is 
allowed  to  pass  as  it  stands.  Instead  of  the  three  dates  assigned 
by  the  Act — the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  1st  January,  1871,  and 
the  death  of  the  last  incumbent — we  shall  show  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  name  a  single  date  at  which  all  dealings  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  should  cease,  the  Church  giving  up  all 
her  property,  and  receiving  a  lump  sum  wherewith  to  discharge 
all  the  obligations  now  assigned  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
might  then  complete  their  work  of  distributing  their  surplus  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  sum  equitably  due  for  compensations 
and  for  private  endowments  is  likely  to  be  as  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  Parliament  at  once  as  after  a  series  of  irritating  and 
expensive  legal  trials ;  and  the  process  of  assigning  these  com- 
pensations by  the  Church  body  to  individual  clergymen  is  one  not 
likely  to  give  rise  to  much  controversy.  Differences  of  opinion 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  attended  by  no  bitterness  of  feeling,  nor 
would  the  religious  element  of  strife  intervene  ;  and  they  would 
be  arbitrated  as  satisfactorily  by  a  Roman  Catholic  judge  as  by 
a  Protestant  There  would  be  no  objection  to  allowing  the  new 
Commissioners  to  decide  such  cases. 

B^ore  we  ^o  further,  we  must  show  that  the  plan  of  commuta- 
tion proposed  by  the  Bill  would  not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  supposes, 
be  generally  adopted  so  as  to  shorten  the  period  of  settlement. 
As  a  general  rule  there  is  absolutely  no  inducement  to  commuta- 
tion. In  the  case,  indeed,  of  curates  and  of  incumbents  holding 
livings  not  more  valuable  than  curacies,  a  very  severe  screw  is 
applied ;  for  the  annuity  is  made  dependent  on  the  holder's  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  place.  A  curate  could  have  no  reason  for  re- 
maining in  a  secluded  or  disagreeable  place,  when  his  services  else- 
where would  easily  command  the  value  of  his  annuity.  If  he  were 
therefore  a  man  of  public  spirit,  he  would  on  his  departure  com- 
mute the  annuity  valueless  to  himself,  and  hand  this  amount 
over  to  the  Church  body,  who  could,  however,  find  no  successor 
to  him  on  cheaper  terms.  His  rector  would  have  the  power 
of  putting  a  veto  on  the  commutation  if  he  attempted  to  keep 
any  of  it  for  himself.  But  the  holder  of  one  of  the  larger  livings 
would  have  absolutely  no  inducement  to  commutation.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  exceptional  abilities  if  the  Church  body  could 
offer  him  elsewhere  more  than  the  250/.  a  year,  which  is  the 
average  value  of  a  benefice.  If  he  remains  where  he  is,  we 
have  seen  that  the  rule  requiring  him  to  make  a  surrender 
of  liis  land — which,  if  he  held  more  than  ten  acres,  the  Church 
body  would  not  give  back  to  him — might  operate  as  a  positive 
hindrance  to  commutation.   But  iu  no  ca«e  would  the  clergyman 


1. 


into  congregations,  each  providing  independently  for  its  own 
Bpiritua)  wants.  The  congregational  system  would  supply  the 
wants  of  the  great  towns,  and  other  places  where  Protestants  live 
ciosplj  together,  but  would  altogether  fail  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  isolated  and  the  poor.  The  power  of  the  bishop  on  such  a 
system  to  preserve  unifurtnity  of  doctrine  and  worship  between 
independent  congregations  would  be  small,  and  the  tie  binding 
each  to  the  rest  would  be  so  weak  that  there  would  always  be 
danger  lest  dilTcrences  should  result  in  formal  schism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  efficiency  and  unity  of  the  Church  would  be  main- 
tained if  it  possessed  a  common  fund  supplemented  by  local 
contributions,  managed  by  a  central  council  possessing:  the  con- 
fidence of  all,  which  should  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  whole 
island,  and  provide  for  them  by  making  the  abundance  of  one 
part  supply  the  deficiencies  of  another.  The  second  vital  object 
IS  that  the  Church  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  voluntary  system 
without  some  one  great  crisis  to  draw  out  the  exertions  of  her 
members.  According  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bill  no  such 
crisis  would  arise.  In  the  majority  of  placcE  things  would  remain 
for  some  years  as  they  are,  except  that  the  people  would  have 
the  unaccustomed  burden  of  keeping  their  church  in  repair,  and 
I  of 
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too  completely  tnc  wiioie  cnaracter  oi  me  mil  proposed  Dy  im 
Government  to  be  likely  to  find  acceptance  with  them,  ffe 
can  only  say  that  the  advantnges  of  this  scheme  seem  to  ui  m 
^reat,  equally  advantageous  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  that  we 
think  it  will  be  found  quite  worth  while  a  little  to  delay  beginning, 
in  order  to  cm!  the  sooner. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  detailed  criticism  ud 
the  Bill,  though  wn  had  nott^d  several  points  for  obserratiMi ; 
as,  for  example,  Sertion  12,  where  the  draftsman  was  u 
anxious  that  no  Church  properly  should  escape,  that  he  seems  to 
have  swept  into  his  net  all  the  private  property  of  the  beneficed 
clergy;  Section  13,  which  seems  to  disqualify  a  bishop  who 
might  also  be  a  temporal  peer  for  sitting  in  the  House  of 
X^rds  ;  and  Section  10,  which  forbids  the  filling  up  of  bishoprics 
even  after  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.    BntoiK 

part 
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part  of  the  Bill  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over, — we  mean  its 
treatment  of  the  curates.   When  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  on  respect- 
ing the  expectant  rights  of  parents  calculating  on  sending  a  pro- 
mising lad  to  Maynooth,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  he  would 
do  full  justice  to  the  expectant  rights  of  men  who,  on  the  faith  of 
existing  arrangements,  have  entered  on  a  profession  which  neither 
law  nor  religion  permits  them  to  change  for  any  other.     As  far  as 
pecuniary  considerations  influenced  their  choice  (and  in  prudence 
such 'considerations  cannot  be  wholly  excluded),  the  inducement 
held  out  to  men  who  had  received  a  costly  education  was  clearly 
not  the  seventy-five  or  hundred  pounds  a  year — which   is  all 
they  receive  at  first  —  but  the  reasonable    certainty  that  after 
several  years'  service  they  would  be  promoted  to  a  living,  the 
average  value  of  which,  in  their  profession,  is  counted  as  inde- 
pendence, though  in  any  other  it  would  be  regarded  as  poverty. 
It  is  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  when  they  have  performed  the 
service,  to  withhold  the  reward  proposed  to   them.     The    Bill 
does  not  overlook  the  claims  of  the  curates,  but  it  denies  them 
what  they  wan^  and  gives  them  what  they  don't  want,  and  that 
at  the  cost  of  gross  injustice  to  their  rectors.     Many  a  rector 
now  has  a  curate  who  may  fairly  be  described  as  permanent, 
who  yet  is  not  an  absolute    necessity,   though  a  coml'ort  and 
assistance,  especially  as  enabling  the  rector  to  take  an  occasional 
Sunday's  absence.     But  at  present  a  rector  may  if  he  pleases 
dispense  with  such  a  curate  on  declaring  that  he  will  do  his  own 
duty ;  and  the  straitened  circumstances  of  some  rectors,  under 
the  heavy  claims  made  by  a  disendowed  Church,  might  induce 
them   to  exercise  this  right      Of  this  right  the  Bill  deprives 
them,  and  every  rector  who  keeps  a  curate  now  must  pay  th(» 
salary  of  one  for  life.    And  the  enactment  is  made  retrospective  : 
a  rector  who  may  have  already  parted  with  a  curate,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  full  legal  right,  is  compelled  to  suffer  to  the  amount 
of  that  curate*s  salary,  a  deduction  from  income  which  is  at  pro- 
sent  his  freehold  property.     At  present  a  rector  can  dismiss  his 
curate   and    substitute  another,  and    the  very  existence  of  the 
power,  though  seldom  exercised,  preserves  harmony,  because  in 
case    of  a  disagreement  of  opinion   there   is  no    doubt  which 
must  yield  to  the  other.     The  Bill  ordains  that  rector  and  curate, 
however  they  may  disagree,  belonging  perhaps  to  opposite  schools 
of  doctrine,  must  be  tied  to  each  other  for  life.     Most  unjust 
of  all,   the  Bill,  which  deducts  from  a  rector  the  salary  of  a 
curate,   does  not    secure   him   the   equivalent   service.      If  the 
curate  dies,  misconducts  himself,  or  voluntarily  goes  away,  the 
salary  goes  to  swell  the  surplus,  and  the  rector  must,  at  his  own 
cost,  find  another  curate.      The  Bill,  which  is  thus  unjust  to  tho 
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disposed  of.  To  us  it  appears  unreasonable  to  treat  tithes  as 
State  property  at  all.  Tithes  never  formed  part  of  the  revenue 
of  any  State.  The  payment  of  tithes  originated  out  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  distinctly  a  religious  obligation,  and  all  the  State 
did  in  its  union  with  the  Church  was  to  make  that  which  was 
already  an  obligation  in  foro  cansdenticBy  enforceable  by  law. 
When  the  union  between  Church  and  State  is  dissolved,  the 
simple  course  is  to  withdraw  that  sanction,  leaving  those  to  pay 
tithes  in  whole  or  in  part  whose  consciences  exhort  them  to  do 
so.  Nor  is  it  equitable  that  a  tax  imposed  for  a  special  purpose 
should  continue  to  be  levied  when  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
imposed  are  no  longer  to  be  fulfilled.  But  a  cry  was  raised  that 
the  remission  of  the  rent^charge,  or  the  application  of  it  to  the 
reduction  of  poor-rates,  would  benefit  the  landlords,  and  the 
feeling  which  sets  class  against  class  has  triumphed  over  the 
claims  of  justice.  One  small  boon  is  offered  to  the  landlords, 
small  that  is  to  say  and  of  little  value  to  them,  but  very  wasteful 
to  the  State.  No  juggling  of  writing  one  rate  of  interest  on 
one  side  of  the  account,  another  at  the  opposite,  can  make  it  any- 
thing but  wasteful  to  the  State  to  part  without  compensation 
with  a  secure  source  of  revenue,  if  she  really  have  a  right  to  it, 
at  the  end  of  forty-five  years.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  making 
the  calculation  it  was  omitted  to  allow  for  poor-rates,  which  may 
be  estimated  at  5  per  cent ;  so  that  the  bargain  offered  to  the 
landlords  is  to  pay  6/.  5s.  additional  for  forty-five  years,  in  order 
to  redeem  an  annuity  of  95/.,  payable  at  the  end  of  diat  time. 
A  bargain  advantageous  to  them : — but  still  they  cannot  feel  it  as 
any  great  boon,  at  a  moment  when  they  are  called  on  for  the 
4rst  time  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religion 
which  the  majority  of  them  profess,  just  then  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  making  extra  payments  for  the  benefit  of  their 
posterity. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  should  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  glebes  for  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  clergy.  This  course  was  abandoned  in  deference 
to  a  strong  feeling  especially  in  Scotland.  It  is  hard  to  think 
that  Protestant  feelings  would  be  more  wounded  by  payments 
to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  than  to  Roman  Catholic  monastic 
institutions.  But  the  destination  of  the  surplus  assigned  by  the 
Bill  would  convey  a  large  portion  of  it  to  such  institutions.  For 
example :  ^  The  salaries  of  trained  or  skilled  nurses '  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  a  decent  periphrasis  for  describing  such 
institutions  as  that  of  which  Miss  Saurin  was  a  member. 

It  will  be  seen  that  through  this  article  we  have  only  discussed 
the  Question — assuming  the  ]^assin^  oC  ikel  Iti&li  ChsaxcbL  Bill 
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'  —  (Dr.)  advice  to  the  Evangelical 
clergy  to  adhere  to  the  rii>  rics,  170. 

Mill's  (Mr.)  pro[Mi;?al  on  Ireland  exa- 
niiiu-il,  78 — hib  fall  to  the  dema^o«iic 
level,  2S7. 

Milnum  ^Deun),  not  so  imieh  an  eccle- 
siastic as  a  man  of  letters,  2 IS  — his 
persoinl  ehaiacte:-,  lijo  —  parentage 
and  evl>u'ati.)n,  'J2l — coiiipKicMl  a  full 
C}cle  of  IJiiivrisitv  ho:.i>urs,  222 — 
(3xfv)ril  Proft'-or  of  Poitiy,  iV>. — iiis 
litfTary  car«.i*r  ^'.i^  (U'l  into  two  p^.rt*;. 
*"?>.— -iiat'ire  «'f  hi.-,  poetry,  22.'J  —  his 
character  of  the')l(»;:ian  and  historian, 
224  —  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  225  — 
•  Latin  Chri>tianity.'  220 — *  Memo- 
riaN  of  \Vrstiniii«ter,'  ih. 

.Morarty's  ^lii.shop)  opinion  rvspcTlinp; 
Maynooth,  r)74. 


N. 


Navy,    adinirii>tration    of   the,    2f»7  — 
21,ofU)    foreign  seamen  in  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  '/'. — sale  of  03  vessels  of 
war,  20S— valu^  of  eopper  in  the  idd    | 
vcsstd';,    2(^9 — sii!»stituti(.n   of  iron-    ' 
dads  for  wooden  ii-e  of-hattle  ships, 
211 — th<*    iron-trair.fc  1   frigate  '  Vol- 
*»go,*   t/>.  — gw.iWxls,  il».~\Vv<i  *C;v\j-  ' 
? ai  1 1 , *     •  ( I '  at '. •  nA ;      '  \\o\s\v\\t  ;     ^u\ 


'Staimoh,*  213 — three  soorces  fna 
which  our  fleets  are  manned.  S14— 
the  marines  ai.d  the  Naval  Reserre, 
lb.— economical  chaEges  iDtrodseed 
by  the  Conservative  Admirslty,  SIS 
— ships  ibr  the  Abyssinian  espedi- 
tion,  316 — salient  points  of  theOia- 
scrvative  Admiralty's  naval  polier, 
217. 

Newman's  (J.  U.)  poetry,  Danteiqse 
character  of,  442 — analogy  of  kit 
'  Apologia  '  to  the  '  Vita  Nuova/  A. 

No^jurorism,  extinction  of,  168. 

Nouveaux  riches  in  the  Uonse  of  Con- 
mons,  247. 

Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paol^  236. 

O. 

Oratory,  its  predominance  above  the 
peculiar  qualifications  required  ia  s 
ruler  and  administrator,  39 fv 

Origin  of  species,  theories  of  Lamarck 
and  Darwin  on  the,  331 — ^DsnHa'i 
theory  based  on  a  few  groopt  of 
facts  and  one  domonstraole  pria- 
ciple,  382— natural  seI**etion,  or  sai^ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  383— exanptei 
fW>m  the  colour  of  animals,  384— 
the  power  of  man  to  nccnroxilstc 
variations  in  plants  and  animals,  585 
— loss  of  intermediate  steps  accouuted 
for,  .'^S7-- extiici  animals  more  ^vue- 
ralised  in  s tincture  tharj  ixisting 
sj)'cies,  .'5S7 — discovi-ry  of  an  inier- 
me.iiatc  type  In-twiM-n  nptiLs  acd 
fi^iiu's.  .'Ns — the  K  I  0'\  Cnmulcik 
and  the  Fr.j,lr/fo,i^  "S9— co:is:ltfn 
tioiiS  on  derivation  of  man  I'roin 'hr 
lower  aiiiin;;ls,  -^'.'l  —  tlu  hand,  b.:*.;i, 
and  e;cct  po>'tion  of  man,  392  — 
speech.  .•'!>.*^. 

t>w<.:i  IVofrssor  on  irvertebrate  ani- 
mals, ill*. 

P. 

Pr.nic  of  1S2:).  19S. 

P;'.pai  hostility  to  lli^al.in.l  radical  ard 
essential,  196. 

Pailiani.  i.ijry  g«v. eri;ment,  indictment 
aizainst.  '•■.^.'> — t-vij:.  if  Parli.unentarv 
government,  .'i'K' — m.>chief  <if  short- 
lived Cjovl  rumen  ts,  -101  — govern- 
ment h}  party  prevents  retaining 
the  scrvic  M  of  the  uMe;t  staT-.-smen, 
4li2  —  the  A\is«'.oni  of  the  (^binet 
sacrificed  to  its  iinion,  41)4  — the 
strife  for  p.>wor  retards  real  pro- 
gress, ms. 

strife,    Mucanlay's  de- 
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s,  preachiDg  at,  232 — ^his- 

ml  8  Cross,  233. 

,  236. 

I  prototype  of  the  religioos 

in  of  all  times,  495. 

pencer).  Premier,  181 — his 

lews  on  expenditnre,  (b. — 

on  Lord  LiTerpool,  ib, 

:>n  on  the  qualifications  for 

>    in  the  House   of  Com- 

r. 

(Mr.)   career  in  Ahyssinia, 

murder  avenged  by  Theo- 

horrible  butchery,  304. 

.e  five  poets,  Tenuyson,  the 

rs,    Arnold,     and    Clongh, 

chool   of  poets,  331 — their 

to  philosophical   and  reli- 

iitatioDS,  332— the  power  of 

lals  the  product  of  his  swift- 

the  amount  of  matter,  354. 

its  powerful  iufiuence  over 

of  the  nation,  281 — ^joumal- 

?arliameutary  influence  con- 

31. 

iteratnre,  influence  of,  420. 
the  delights  of  the  punza- 
.te  far  exceeding  its  su&r- 


R. 

ormuzd),  his  career,  306  — 
s  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
f,  309  —  received  with  dc- 
ions  of  welcome,  312 — ac- 
8  the  King's  march  at  the 
45,000  warriors,  315— loss 
ig's  favour,  319 — a  prisoner, 
'esting  account  of  his  cap- 
20— trustworthiness  of  the 
tins  generally,  322. 
11  of  1832,  its  real  history, 

rars  in  France,  499 — Venger 
luguenot  watchword,  501 — 
m;s  chiefs  of  the  Catholic 
)1 — the  Conjuration  d'Am- 
— frightful  massacre  of  the 
its  ill  1502,  503 — anecdote 
ly,  504 — brilliant  exploit  of 
estant  noUessf,  ib, — moou- 
the  middle  ages  destroyed 
Huguenots,  5U5— spoliation 
lurches,  506 — the  Massacre 
.rtholomew,  ib, — the  Catho- 
orious  in  nearly  all  the 
Mittles,  507— the  leaders  of 
lolic  party  called  the  Tri- 
,  ib. — La  Kochelle,  the  mill- 
i  of  the  lioguenots,  509— 


Henry  of  Navarre,  ib.  —  Peace  of 
St  Germains,  510  —  description  of 
the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
515 — it  proved  an  irremediable  poll- 
tical  blunder,  516  —  siege  of  La 
Bochelle,  ib. — chaos  of  the  next  few 
years,  517  —  Ouerre  des  AmourtuXf 
519— the  Catholic  League  formed, 
520  ^  pact  of  the  Guises  with 
Spain,  ib, — rising  of  the  League  all 
over  France,  521  —  magiod  effect 
produced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  in  Paris,  527— Day  of  the 
Barricades,  529  —  the  League  tri- 
umphant, ib.  —  assembling  of  the 
States  General,  530— assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Gube,  532. 

*  Bobbing  Peter  to  pay  Rial,*  origin  of 
the  proverb,  226. 

Boman  Catholic  Question,  arguments 
on  it,  197. 

Bo6*s  (Lord)  *  Memorials  of  the  Tower 
of  London,*  192. 

Buskin  (Mr.)  as  a  poet,  856. 

S. 

St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  and  Mr.  Mackono- 
chie,  162. 

St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
parallel  between,  227 — temples  of 
Diana  and  AppUo  on  their  sites,  228 
— few  churches  in  Christendom  dedi- 
cated to  St  Paul  alone,  229— Old  St. 
Paul's  described,  241  — statues  of  John 
Howard,  Sir  J.  Beynolds,  Johnson, 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  243-— monu- 
ments associated  with  British  India, 
244 — its  peculiar  connexion  with  the 
City  of  London  illustrated,  246. 

Salmon's  (Dr.)  'Principles  at  Stake/ 
155. 

Sancroft  (Archbishop),  239. 

Scott's  (Sir  W.)  letters  of  Malachi  Mala- 
growther,  199. 

Seal  (the  Great),  anecdotes  respecting, 
50. 

Sewell's  (Miss)  'Principles  of  Educa- 
tion,' 452. 

Spencer's  (Herbert),  •  Principles  of 
Biology,'  383. 

Sponges,  place  in  Nature  of,  270. 

Stanley *s  (Dean)  *  Historical  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey,'  218—*  Three 
Irish  Churches,'  559. 

Stem's  (Bev.  H.) '  Captive  Missionaries,* 
300. 

StilliDgflect  and  Tillotson,  Deans  of  St. 
Paul\  239. 

Swinburne's  *  Atalanta  in  CalydoD,'  359, 
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T. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  237. 

TennysoD't  intellect  receptive,  not  origi- 
nal, 333 — has  le«  of  passion  than  of 
teudemets,  the  feminine  coanUrrpart 
of  passioD,  A. — '  In  Memoriam '  dis- 
plays his  nature  most  fully  of  his 
poems,  A. — brevity  one  of  bis  cha- 
racteristics, 335  —  wants  amplitude 
and  comprehension  of  thought  and 
style,  ib. — his  works,  lyrics,  or  pic- 
tures exquisite,  but  isolated,  335 — 
inability  to  embrace  a  subject  of  any 
large  compass,  336 — the  *  Idylls '  and 
*  Enoch  Arden '  surpassed  by  *  Maud,' 
338 — bis  whole  ettort  to  obtain  a 
mastery  over  common  things,  Brown- 
ing's to  discover  things  not  common, 
841. 

Tories,  popular  error  that  they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  despots  of  Europe 
for  the  suppression  of  popular  rights, 
194. 

Toaer's  (Rev.  H.  F.^  •Rest?arches  in 
Turkey  and  Greece,*  479— his  special 
qualifications  for  travelling  in  the 
East,  480. 

Trench's  (W.  8.)  « RealiUes  of  Irish 
Life/  61— warned  of  his  danger  of 
being  assassinated,  66 — sentenced  to 
death  by  the  Ribbon  Association,  67 
— the  assassins  swear  to  murder  him, 
f.8— his  precautions,  ih. — 1>(>  shots 
always  carrieil  alK)Ut  his  person  in 
revolvers,  pi&>tols,  and  horse-pistols, 
ih. — i.urrativeof  an  attempt  to  induce 
a  coi.denined  Kibbonmnn  to  give  in- 
formation, 71  — the  influence  of  his 
priest,  7*2  -M  r.  Trench  oeans  to  carry 
arms,  74. 

Troppau,  Congress  of,  recognises  the 
necessity  of  litK'ral  institutions,  hut 
declares  they  must  proceed  from  the 
Sovereign  power  alone,  188. 

U. 

Ultra-Kilualists,  134-  objections  to  the 
constitution  of  the  h'oval  Commission, 
135— Ur.  Littledalc's  analybis  of  it, 
130 — peculiarities  of  tlie  ultra- Ritual- 
ists \%hich  have  lately  come  into 
greater  promiueuce,  138  —  mainte- 
nance of  seven  sacraments,  139 — 
Unction  the  lost  Pleiad  of  the  Angli- 
can firmament,  14* » — the  Disciplina 


Arcani,  ib. — Benediction  of  the  Hc^ 
Oils,  141 — ^Invocation  of  Saints  ail 
Angels,  1 48— Purgatory,  143— MaM 
for  the  Dead,  145— -Month  Vmindsv 
trentals,andYear*8-mind8,i&. — ndiei-  - 
Ions  blunders  in  the  writings  of  tlK 
partf,  148  —  disingenuoosnes  sad 
evasion  in  their  construction  of  the 
Church's  Formularies,  150— the* i. 
P.  U.  C*  anniTeraary,  162— dcfitsee 
of  Bishops  by  Dr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Pnrchas,  153 — abuse  of  Biihops,  i, 
—disregard  of  Convocation,  157— 
will  endure  no  interpretation  of  hv 
bat  their  own,  159 — scheme  of  briqg* 
ing  in  the  dregs  of  the  people  if 
means  of  plays  on  sacred  subjM^ 
1  eo— Sistediood  life,  1 6 1— St.  AlbiA 
Holborn,  162— the  Bishop  of  OxM 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Robrie. 
165— judgment  of  the  Privy  Conadl 
in  the  St.  Alban's  case,  ,160— ohn- 
Ritualistic  intemperance.  167— Dr. 
Miller's  advice  to  the  Evaagelinl 
clergy,  169. 

V. 

Vaccination,  old    and   nem  wait  of 

accotmting  for  its  beneficial  lasits, 

654. 
Volcanos,  Mitchell's  philoa'ipliicsl  vr 

quiry  on  the  phenomena  of;  99. 
'\'ortic<lla  (the  bell-shaped)  an  iii5tic:i' 

(>f  ftoling  in  plants,  *jr>8. 

W. 

Welleslev's  V  I-<^rd)  resignation  of  ofiice 
in  1S12,  182. 

Wellington's  French  despatchi-s.  tli<ir 
Vernacular  I'.nglish,  translated  ///(«• 
fim  it  V'  rJmfim,  wilhoul  thi*  Uart 
regard  to  French  idiom,  56— c<:iu- 
plaints  of  niggardliness  in  suppt^rt 
of  the  war,  84  —his  funeral,  244. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  c»-- 
trasts  l)etween,  243. 

White's  ;  Henry)  *  Massacre  of  St.  I'jr- 
tholomew,'  .')(H>. 

Wyse's  I  Sir  T.  ,i  trawls  in  Greece 
descril)ed  in  his  posthumous  work 
on  the  Peloponnesus,  490. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  242. 

Y. 

Yonge's  *  Life  of  Ix)rd  Liverpool,'  ITl. 
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